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I'kl'FATORY NOTE 
Till-: I.OCAL SPXRETARY 

On tiiu 22nd Di^cember 1927 the Council of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, which met at Trivandrum, resolved to accept 
the invitation of the Government of H. E. H. the Nizam to hold the 
next session of the Conference, ?. e. the Tenth, at Hyderabad in 
December 1929. Dr. M. Nizamuddin was elected Local Secretary of 
tlie Tenth Session. Sometime later, Mr. G. Yazdani, M.A., O.B.E. 
was elected President of the session. The presidents of the sections 
were elected. A Reception Committee w as formed at Hyderabad, and 
arrangements for the Conference were in progress, when w'ar broke out 
in September 1929, about three months before the time for holding 
the session. H. E. H.'s Government decided to postpone the session 
and the Registrar of the Osmania University, who communicated the 
decision on the 17th September 1929 added in his letter to the Local 
Secretary (Dr. Nizamuddin) that “ the University and His E.xalted 
Highness' Government will be glad to renew the invitation when 
normal conditions were happily restored after the cessation of hostil- 
ities.” Dr. Nizamuddin communicated the order to the General 
Secretary (Dr. M. H. Krishna) by wire on the 20th September 1939. 
He, in turn, passed on the decision to Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., 
who, as Deputy President, was acting for the President, Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, who was not in India. 

There came a feeling on many of the members of the Executive 
Committee and supporters of the Conference that, since the Con- 
ference met only once in two years and nearly two years had passed 
since the previous session, it was not desirable to postpone the Tenth 
Session sine die, and that, if possible, a new venue for it should be 
found. Accordingly, Dr. Belvalkar, who had meanwhile ascertained 
that the Benares Hindu University, which, on previous occasions, had 
pressed the Conference to meet under its auspices, would be able 
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to give iin invitation only for lliv Klmcntli Sis>iiin. to me on 

the 1st October to ask if the (hnifen'iu i' niiglil iiici't iukUt iIu- 

auspices of Sri Venkiifcswara Oriental Insiitnh' at Tirnpat i. v\ liii li 
had been founded recently, and of which I wa- ihen the |)ir<vttii. 
Dr. lielvalkar was associatt^d with the foimatu>ii <if the In>titnte. 
having been invited by the Madias (iovevninent for ronsultatioii >iii its 
constitution and scope. He pointed that the b'irsl Session of ilie 
Conference had been lield under the auspices of the Hhandaikai 
Oriental Institute at Poona, when it was hardly a t ear old. 

Sri V’enkateswara Oriental Institute belonged to lIu- Tiru|iali 
Tirumalai Devasthanam, which has founded, tinaiieed and managed 
it. The affairs of the Dcvastlianani are managed, under a special 
statute of the provincial legislature, by an executive ol'ticer, appointed 
by the Government, designated the Commis-sioner, and working iuid< r 
a Committee, the members of which are nnminaicil in llie (toviTti- 
ment. The decision on the proposal lay nitli tliis laxly, .\fler 
informal consultations witll th<‘ President of tlu- T. T. Devasthaiiain 
Committee (.Mr. T. \. Ranialingani (‘hettiar. 15. II. L., M.L.C.), and 
the Commissioner (Mr. (h Sambax’va Pantiilu, P..\.', as well as mem- 
bers of the Committee, and eolleciion of the necessary information, 
the suggestion was considered at a meeting of tlie Devasthanam 
Committee held on the .lOtlt October, 19.59, wlieii the following 
Resolution was adopted : 

Read the Note of the Director, and the Proposals of Sri T. A. 
Ramalingam Chettiar to invite the Oriental Conference, and the 
opinion of the Committee. 

Resolution : Resolved to authori.se the Director to extend 
the invitation of the Committee to the .Ml India Oriental Con- 
ference to hold its Tenth Session at Tirupati, under the aiisjiices 
of the Oriental Institute. The Committee considers that Paster 
would be more convenient than .Xmas. The Director is authorisetl 
to take the necessary steps and incur ex|)enditiirc iipKi Rupees 
Two Thousand. 

In accordance with the Resolution, an invitation was sent by wire 
and by letter to the Depiit}’ President and the (li'iicral Secretary, 
with the Devasthanam (Committee’s o{)inion that it was more con- 
venient to have the Session in Easter (1940) than Christmas 
(1939). The Executive Committee accepted the invitation on behalf 
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of ilie Conference, and communicated tiie decision to me, accepting 
also the suggestion that tiie session should be in Easter 1940. 
I was also elected Local Secretarj’. The necessary instructions 
were passed on to me, and the Local Secretary at Hydera- 
liad having become functus officio^ his papers along with the 
money collected as fees from members and delegates were trans- 
ferred to me. When the Devasthanam Committee met again on the 
25th November, 19,19, they recorded the acceptance of their invitation 
by the Conferenee. resolved that “ the Devasthanam should render 
all necessary help," formed a Reception Committee, with the 
members of the Devasthanam Committee, the Commissioner and the 
Director of the Oriental Institute as the nucleus of it, elected the 
lhi:sident of the Devasthanam Committee, Mr. T. A. Ramalingam 
Chettiar. as President of the Reception Committee, the Commissioner 
(Mr. C. Sambayya Pantulu) as Treasurer of the Reception Com- 
mittee, and the Director of the Institute as Secretary of the Reception 
Committee (though lie was alread}’ the Local Secretary functioning 
tin behalf of the Conference, and as Director was acting for the hosts 
also) and authorised the preparation of a programme for the Con- 
ference Session so as to make it run to four or five days, and, if 
resources permitted, to include Parishads not only in Sanskrit but in 
the Mother Tongues also {i.c. Telugu and Tamil). 

Tirupati is a small pilgrim town, deriving its importance from 
its religious associations as the starting point for the pilgrims who 
ascend the Tinunalai Hills to worship at the ancient All-India shrine 
of Sri Venkateswara (Balaji). The most conspicuous institution in 
the town is the Devasthanam. With one exception, the membens of 
the Devasthanam Committee were not resident at Tirupati. The 
Commissioner was a circuiting officer. Abnormally heavy work lay 
already on the Director as he had to organise and equip the newly 
founded Oriental Institute, according to plans which were being 
sanctioned. The difficulties were faced. The Reception Committee 
assumed a provincial basis and outlook. Efforts were made to get 
donations and subscriptions, and the enlarged scope of the session, in 
whicli more room than usual was found for the languages of South 
India helped in the direction. As the existing buildings of the 
Devasthanam and others in the town were insufficient, the building 
programme of the Institute was accelerated. As a result, the large 
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halls and rooms of the new Institute were able to house the lurjjei 
sessions, and provide accommodation for many delegates and guests. 
The resources in men and materia) of the Devasthamiu were placed 
at the disposal of the different sub-committees, which were formed, on 
the usual pattern, to deal with llic different arrangemeni.s that had to 
be made for the Conference. 

A new Presidential election came up at the beginning itself, as 
Mr. Ya^dani felt unable to continue and resigned. The general feeling 
in the Province and in the Devasthanam was that, if |)ossiblc. the 
venerable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in view of his eminent 
services to education and learning in the foundation of the Benares 
Hindu University, of which he liad been the \'ice-Chancellor for over 
a score of years, should be the President in the vacancy. To make sure 
of his accepting the invitation, it was conveyed, on the suggestion of 
the Deputy President, who had already met him, and of others, by 
me in person at Benares. The acceptance of the invitation by 
Panditji gave great satisfaction in the province, Unfortunately he 
was eventually prevented from going to Tirupati by bad health. 

An important feature of the Session was the larger number of 
sections it arranged for, the total number being 22, by the provision 
of sections in addition to those already programmed for when it was 
to have been held at Hyderabad, and by dividing the Fine Arts section 
into separate sections for Music, BharatanStya and the Plastic Arts. 
A festival of the Fine Arts and an Exhibition were also arranged for. 
The Institute's collections of manuscripts, and apparatus for transcrip- 
tion by rapid mechanical means, were also on exhibition. The three 
Parishads (Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu) applied themselves to specitic 
issues or topics, instead of having desultory discussions, for a mere dis- 
play of learning. The subject for the Sanskrit Parishad was the |Kwsi- 
bility of making Sanskrit, by simplification, once again the langu-igc- of 
ordinary intercourse. The Parishad after a discussion, wliich aftirmed 
the possibility, appointed a small Committee to go into ways and mcan.s 
of simplification. The large and representative gathering of the Tamil 
scholars of the province, which met under a distinguislied scholar, held 
a symposium on the debated question of the location of the ancient 
capital Vanji, under a Board of erudite umpires. Tlie public interest 
in the symposium was indicated by its being sjiecially relayed by the 
All India Radio. The Telugu Parisliad, was also largely attended 
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and deah wilh [iractical questions of the advancement of Telugu 
learning. 

The general attendance at the Conference and its sections was 
considered unusually good. Over 700 persons attended the larger 
general sessions including 28J members and delegates, of whom several 
were ladies for whom special accommodation had been provided. The 
provision of suitable catering and housing for so large and varied a 
gathering, in a small town, strained the resources of the hosts. Every 
effort was made to give North Indian delegates and visitors the food 
they were accustomed to. In view of the attraction of the pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Sri Venkateswara several vistors had brought ladies of 
their families, and for them also suitable accommodation was found. 
The Commissioner and his officers, not only co-operated in every way, 
but made special arrangements for the convenience at Tirumalai Hill 
for the visitors, who went up to worship Sri Venkateswara. 

.Many visitors made excursions to the neighbouring ancient 
shrines at Kalahasti and Tiruchanoor. 

It remains to acknowledge our special obligations. Outside the 
Devasthanain, which was the host, we had to look for extensive 
financial support, as in spite of the most rigorous economy, there 
remained an apprehension of inadequacy of resources. To generous 
donors, who are li.sted among the patrons, special gratitude is due. 
The Government of H. E. H. the Nizam were pleased to double their 
usual grant of Rs. 500 to this session, and though the gift came long 
after the session, it has proved helpful in enabling the printing of the 
transactions of the Conference which has had to be done at an outside 
press. Grants were received from the Governments of H. H. the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda and, H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
as well as the Government of Madras. The Maharani Saheba of Gadwal 
gave a princely donation, and Srilasri the Pandarasannidhi of Dharma- 
puram an amount nearly as large. Donations were also received from 
the Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakotipeetam, .Srilasri the 
Pandarasannidhi of Tiruvaduthurai and Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad. We are indebted to the sympathy and co-operation of 
many friends all over the Province, who were not all able to attend the 
session, owing to the shortness of the holidays. 

Holding the Conference in a small town, with limitations of 
nutU’rid and necessarily imposed heavier burdens on a few 
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uvailal)]c workers than would ha\c been necessary in a lar^f i it\. ami 
tile same persons had to liold different oftices and disrharRe imittifnii- 
ons duties. But, these were performed willingly and in a spirit of 
co-operation by all those connected with the Reception arrangniK iits. 
and specially the slender staft' of the nascent Institute ami l>\' the 
Commissioner and his officers. To them thanks are due. Knowing 
our limited resources, distinguished artists gave free musical |K'rform 
ances for the entertainment of guests. Sri Itavaji Narayandosji. a pub- 
lic spirited member of Sri Hathiramji Mutt at Tirupati, gave a Clarden 
Party to the Conference, for which he was duly thanked on tlie 
occasion. While gratefully acknowledging obligation to all the col- 
leagues in and out of the Devasthanam who helped me in manifold 
ways, I must specially name Dr. K. C. Varadachari. who vjrtnalli 
deputised for me as Local Secretary. The N'asanta Press undixtook 
the printing of the Proceedings, in spite of heavy pressure of wurk 
already undertaken this year, and it has done it with its accustomed 
efficiency and despatch. Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, M.A., 
Ph. D. of the Madras University, has helped in correcting Arabic and 
Urdu proofs. Mr. P. D., Kamaswaini, B. A., G. D. A., conducted a 
lalwrious aiidft of the accounts, .ind has prepared tlic statcmcnl of tin 
accounts as on the 15th December 1941, w hich is now printed. 


Myiapore 

13th December 1941 


K. \. Kanoaswami 
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The Sri \'enkateswara Oriental Institute. 

PATRONS' 

The Government of Madras. 

„ of His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda. 

„ of the Maharana of Udaipur. 

The Osmania University, Hyderabad, Deccan representing the Government 
of H.E.H. the Nizam. 

The Maharani Saheba of Gadwal 

His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakotipithani. 

„ Srila Sri Shanmuga Desika, Jnanasambandha Pandarasan 
nidhi, Dharmapuram vj<r, Mayavaram. 

„ Srila Sri the Pandarasannidhi of Tiruvaduturai, Narasingan- 
pettai P. O., Tanjore District. 

Raja Sir S. Rm. M. A. Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., Dewaii Bahadur, Madras. 
The Hon'ble Justice K. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., 

Judge, High Court of Judicature. Madras. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Presicieu! 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, B.A., L.L.B., Rector, Benares- 
Hindu University. 

' Those wlio have donated Rs. iO and above have been included in the List of 
I'atrons. 
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Rcliriiii’ Pi-cxii/ciif 

hr. I-. \V. Thomas, M..\„ I’h.D,, D.Lii., C.I.K. Ml. W.uslsio.k 
luxui, Oxford, l•-uKlullll. 

Reliriiin Dc/^iily Pirsi,/ciil 

Kao, IJaliadur Dr. S. K. lielvalkar, M.-\., I’hl', l.l-.S.. (liid.l 
Ijilvakunjii,” 1‘ooiia, 4, 

Hon. Trctisiiwr 

.\. i!. Dliruva, Ll-.l!., D. i.iti. iRcsii{in;l\ 

Hon. (Iciwriil Siicrchinc.x 

M. H. Krishna, D. Lit. l[.,ond.), Mysore. 

S. K. De, M.A., H.I-., ]>. l-it, (Lorn!.), I'niveisiiy of Dacr.n, 
1'. O. Ratnna. 

fi. Yazdani, Ks(|., M.A., O.lf.E., Hyderabad. (Detrau). 

M. Moliammad Sliafi, Dii.l)., Lahore. 

Uev. I'r. H. Heras, S. J., Bombay. 

Lahsliniana Sarup, D.Pliil. (Oxon.), Lahore. 

V. S. Suklhankar, M..\., Ph.D., Poona 
R. C. Majiimdar, M.A. Ph.D., Dacca. 

■Dewan Haliadur Kajasevasakta S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M..\., 
Ph.D. (Hony.), Mariras. 

Hemchandra Kay Chaiidhuri, M..\., Ph.D., Calcutta. 

Kao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, \I.A., New Delhi. 

\’. R. Kamachandra Dikshitar, Esq., M.A., Dip.Ec., Madras. 

P. V. Kane, Esq., M.A., L.M., Bombay. 

Vidyasagara Vidyavachaspati 

P. P. S. Sastri, Esq., B.A. (Oxon.) M.A., (Mad.), Madras. 

C. Kunhan Raja, D.Phil (O.xon.), Madras. 

K. Vasudeva Poduval, Esq., B,A., Trivandrum. 

Local Secretary 

Kao Bahadur K. V. Kangaswami .Aiyangar, M,.\., Madras. 

1, 1ST OF MEMBERS OF THE RECEPTION’ COM.MITTEE 

.Meinhers 

1. Sri T. A. Rainalingam Chettiar, B..A., B.L., M.1.,C. (Chairman). 

1. „ T. C. Srinivasa Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. 
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3. Sri C. Sainbaiya 1‘anJiilu flaru, B.A. 

4. „ Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, M.A. 

f>. „ C. Vijayaraghavachariar, B.A., Salem. 

6. Hon. Justice K. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, IJ.A., B.L,, Madras. 

7. „ M. Batanjali Sastriar, B.A., B.L,., Madras. 

8. Sri V. V. Srinivasa .\iyangar, 13. A., B.L., Madra.s. 

9. „ T. I’rakasani, Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., Madras. 

10. „ A. Ranganatha Miulaliar, B.A., B.L., Madras. 

11. „ M. Krishnamacbariar, M-A-, M.L., Ph.D.. Tirupati- 

12. Dewan lialiaclur T. Raghaviali Garu, C. S. I., M.adras. 

13. „ T. K. T. Veeraraghavachariar, B.E., Chittoor. 

14. Rao Bliahadur G. A. Natesan, li.A,, Madras. 

15. „ K. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, B..\., B.L., Madras. 

If). „ G. Rangaswami .Aiyangar, B.A., Madras. 

17, Rao Sahcb C. V. Venkataramana Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Coimbatore. 

18, Guriikula Acharya K. Rangaswami .Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., L.T., 

Madras. 

19, Sri N. D. Varadachariar, B.A., B.L., Madras. 
dO. „ C- Pullayya Sastri Garu, Tirupati. 

21. S- Aravamuda Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., Madras. 

22. „ V. Venkateswara Sastrulu Garu, B.A., Madras. 

23. „ Bavaji Narayan Dossjec Varu, Tirupati. 

24. R. Narayanaswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Madras. 

25. Mahavidvan K. Raghava .Aiyangar, Annamalainagar. 

26. .. G. RanganayakuUi Chetty, B..A., Madras. 

27. „ 13. Balasubramania Aiyar, Madras. 

28. „ S. K. Subraniania Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Madras. 

29. „ M. Subbaraya .Aiyar, B.A., H.L., Madras. 

30. „ C. Seshachallam Chettiar, M.A., B.L., (Curzon & Co.), Madras. 

31. „ K. Balasubramania Aiyar, B.A., B.L.. Mylapore, Madras. 

32. „ P. A. Thangaswami, B.A., B.L., Falamcotab. 

33. P. N. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, B.A., H.L., Coimbatore. 

34. „ M. M. Venkatachariar, B.A., Tirupati. 

35. „ K. C. Krishnamacbariar, B.A., B.L., Tirupati. 

36. „ M. Srinivasachariar, Tirupati. 

37. ,, K. Narayana Rao, Tiruchanur. 

38. „ T. Srinivasaraghavachari, B.A., Chittoor. 

39. „ K. Raghavachariar, Tirupati. 

40. „ K. Adimurthy Achari, Tirupati. 

41. Janab K. H. Abdul Majid Sahib Bahadur, Tirupati. 

42. Sri C. Anna Rao Garu, B.A., Tirupati. 
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43. Sri K. Sundaratn Aiyar, C.E., Tiriipati. 

44. „ G. V, Subba Rao, B.E., Madras. 

45. „ S. R. Srinivasan, H.E., Tiriipati. 

46. „"M. S. Koteeswaran, M.A., L.T., Vellore. 

47. „ Pandita Sarvabhaiinia Mahaniahopadhyaya .\. Cliiniiaswami 

Sastriar, Tirupati 

48. A. N. KrishnalAiyangar, M.A., L.T., Tirupati. 

49. ,, K. C. Varadachariar, M.A., Ph.D., Tirupati. 

50. ., V. Varadachariar, M.A., Madras. 

51. ,, K. V. Niiamegachariar, Tirupati. 

52. „"N. Aiyaswatni Sastri, Tirupati. 

53. „ T. K. Gopalaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Tirupati. 

54. C. V. Sankara Rao, H.A. (Hons.), Tirupati. 

55. ,, S. Gopalakrishnachar, Tirupati. 

56. „ T.SA. Venkateswara Dikshitar, Tirupati. 

57. ., K. S. Srinivasachariar, B.A., L.T., Madras. 

58. „ Sadhu Subramanya Sastri. 13. A., Tirupati. 

59. ,, Chintala Srinivasalu Chetty, Tirupati. 

60. ,. Ranganatha Mudaliar, Tirupati. 

61. ,, Kaja,Sir S. Km., M.A., Annamalai Chettiyar, Kt., Dewan Bahadur, 

Madras. 

62. Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, Kt., B.A., H.L.. Advocate-General. 

Madras. 

MEMBERS' 


1. Sri P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., Bombay. 

2. „ V. R. R. Dikshitar, M.A., Dip. Econ., Madras. 

3. ,, H. C. Raychaudri, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta. 

4. „ V. S. Sukthankar, M.A. Poona. 

5. „ M. H. Krishna, M.A., D. Lit., Mysore. 

6. ,, C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil., Madras. 

7. „ Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A., Delhi. 

8. ,, M. Nizamuddin, Ph. D., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

9. „ Gulam Yazdani, Hyderabad. 

10. ,, S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph. D., Deputy President, Poona. 

11. „ 1. J. S. Taraporewala, Ph. D., Andheri, Bombay. 

12. „ P. L. Vaidya, Ph. D., Poona. 

13. „ Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.Phil. Lahore. 

‘ Degrees of Members and delegates have been printed where infirmation was 
available in our records. 
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14. Sri Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, M.A., Hyderabad. 

15. „ A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., Madras. 

16. „ N. G. D. Joardar, Lucknow. 

17. „ G. Raychundri, Calcutta. 

18. Pandit Bishveswarnath Keu, Jodhpur. 

19. Rev. F. P. Deletter, Kurseong, St. Mary's College. 

20. „ F. J. Bayart Kurseong, St. Mary’s College. 

21. Rai Bahadur G. Das, Rtd. Collector, Gazipur. 

22. Sri H. C. Kay, Calcutta. 

23. ,, M. J{. Jambunathan, Bombay. 

24. „ S. K. Chakravarty, M.A., Ph.D., Mymensing. 

25. „ A. N. Upadhye, M.A., D.Lit., Kolhapur. 

26. „ S. Dandapani Aiyer, Madras. 

27. „ Mohamed Hamid Zafar, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

2K. Dr. F. Krenkow, Cambridge. 

29. Sri N. M. Menon, Madras. 

30. Khan Bahadur Dastur Nosherwan, Kaikobad, Poona. 

31. Dr. A. Siddiqui, Allahabad. 

32. Sri K. M. Javeri, Bombay. 

33. Azimuddin Ahmad, Patna City. 

34. Kao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachariar, Annamalainagar. 

35. Sir Richard Burn, Oxford. 

36. Fr. Placid, Changanacherry 

37. Sri S. P. Chaturvedi, Nagpur. 

38. „ Kao Hhahadur C. K. Krishnamacharlu, B.x\., Madras. 

39. Sri Muhammad, Naziruddin, Hashimi, Hyderabad. 

40. „ Kasim AH Sajunlal, Sec’bd., Dn. 

41. „ R. Thyagarajan, Negapatam. 

42. „ H- G. Narahari, M.A., Madras. 

43. „ K. Goda Varma, M.A., Ph.D., Trivandrum. 

44. „ J. P. Birdy, Bombay. 

45. „ S. M- Hussain, M.A., D.Lit., Dacca. 

46. Sir Digby L. Drakernan, Allahabad, 

or 

47. Khan Bahadur Saiyid Abu Muhammad. 

48. Sri L. S. Joshi, Sattara. 

49. „ E. M. F. Kanga, B.A. (Hons.), F.C.L., Bombay. 

50. „ H. K. Gazaufar, Bombay. 

51. „ M. C. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Malleswaram. 

52. „ M. Yamunacharya, M.A., Mysore. 

53. ,, N. C. Banerjee, Kalighat. 
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54, Sri S. D. Sharma, Delhi. 

55. ,, H. S. DavitI, Jaffna. 

5f). ,, H. Hhattacliarya, Bengal. 

57. ,, V'. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

58- „ Mrs. Kamalabliai Despande, t’oona. 

59. ,, K. V. Krishna Aiyar, M.A., L.T., Caiinui. 

60. .. F. T. Uaju, M.A., Ph, D., Waltair. 

61. „ Saktatvvala, Hombay. 

62. ,, Gope Gur Bux, Ayderabad, Sind. 

63. Dr. Mohammad Abdul Majidkhan, }Iyileral)a<l, I'eccan. 

64. Sri R. S. Panchmukhi, M.A., Dharwar. 

65. Khan Bahadur Zaffar Khan, Agra. 

66. Lt. Col. M. S. Irani, {I.M.S. Retd.), Poona. 

67. Sri Garu Qubuddin, Osmania University, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

68. „ A. D. Pusalkar, M.A., D.Lit., Bombay. 

59. „ B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A., B.L., Rajahmundry. 

70. „ M. Rama Rao, M.A., Ph.D., Hindu College, Guntur. 

71. „ Basheer Ahmad Sayeed, B.A., B.L., Madras. 

72. „ R. B. Whitehead, Cambridge- 

73. „ H. C. Seth, Amroti. 

74. Mrs. M. S. Vats, Delhi. 

75. Sri Syed Yusuf, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

76. „ P. M. Modi, Bhavnagar. 

77. „ G. J. Somayajalu, Vizagapatam. 

78. Dr. A. Stubbe, Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 

79. P. Rayanna, Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 

80. Sri N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., Ph.D., Madras. 

81. „ V. R. R, Dikshitar, University, Madras. 

82. „ K. A. Nilakanta Sasiri, M.A., Madras. 

83. „ V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D., Madras. 

84. „ E. V. Viraraghavachari, P. R. College, Cocanada. 

85. Horace, I. Poleman, Washington Library of Cong. 

(Thomas Cook and Sons, Bombay). 

86. „ S. Ahmadulla, Dairatul-Maarif, Hyderabad, Deccan, 

87. „ R. Subba Rao, Government Arts College, Rajamundry. 

88. „ K. R. Srinivasan, Fudukottah. 

89. „ L. Ganesa Sarma, Pudukottah. 

90. „ K. R. Venkataraman, Pudukottah. 

91. „ K. R. Subramaniam, M.A., Ph.D., Vizianagaram. 

92. ,, S. A. W. Bhokhari, Kurnool. 

93. Miss D, N. Bagvat, Jeveri Villa, Bombay. 
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94, Rev. F, H. Heras, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

95- Sri S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, B.A,, B.L., Madras University. 

96. „ V. Narayana Pillai, M.A., B.L,, Trivandrum. 

97. Khan Bahadur Haji Ziauddin, Arabic College, Vellore. 

98. Rev. A. Ambruzzt, St. Joseph's College, Bangalore- 

99. „ D. Ferroil, St. Joseph’s College Bangalore. 

100. Sri N. Sivarama Sastri, Mysore. 

101. „ M. Abdulla Chagati, Lahore. 

102- „ V. A Hamdani, Junagadh State. 

103. „ T. M. Ramachandrati, Calcutta. 

104. „ Y, Venkatramana, Cocanada. 

105. ,, N. D. Wijesekare, M.A., Colombo Museum, Colombo. 

106. „ H. D. Velankar, Bombay. 

107. „ Mario Carelli, Bombay, 41. 

108. Rev. F. P. Manley, Ramapatnam, Nellore District. 

109. Sri S. K. Chatterjee, M.A.,D.Lit., University of Calcutta. 

110. „ Andreas Nell, Reid Avenue, Colombo. 

111. „ M. Lakshminarasimiah, Mysore. 

112. „ T. C. Srinivasa Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., M.L.C., Madura. 

113. „ K. V, Nilameghachari, Tirupati. 

114. „ Jaganath Raghunath Garpure, Poona. 

115. „ T. K. Krishna Menon, Emakulum. 

116. Mrs. T. K. Krishna Menon, “ Kumaralayam," Ernakulum. 

117. Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

118. Sri V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, Annamalainagar. 

119. ,, H, R. Karnik, Bombay. 

120. R. N, Dandekar, M.A., Ph.D., Poona. 

121. „ M. P. Wali. M.A., Beigaum. 

122- „ C. V. Sankara Kao, B.A. (Hons.), Tirupati. 

123. „ S. C. Nandimath, Lingaraj, Beigaum. 

124. „ V. Narayanaswami, H.P.I.M., Madras. 

125. Miss M. Lalita, L.I.M., Vepery, Madras. 

126. Sri Janaki Vallabha Bhattacharya, Calcutta. 

127. „ K. Kshetrasachandra Chattopadhyaya, Allahabad. 

128. „ V. A. Gadgil, M.A., Bombay. 

129. „ N. A. Gore, Poona. 

130. ,, P. S. Naidu, Esci., M.A., Annamaiai University. 

131. „ Prahlad C. Divanji, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Ahmedabad. 

132. „ K. C. Pandey, Lucknow University. 

133. Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A. , B.L. , Madras. 

134. Khan Sahib Jal Dorabji Kanga, Mozagan, Bombay. 
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135. Sri Nana Bliai F. Wama, Ll-.l!., liombay 8. 

136. „ Vasudev Gopal I'aranjpe, M.A-, D.Lit., 1‘oona. 

137. „ B. Venkataranianayya, Triplicane. 

138. „ N. R. Ketlari Hao, M.A., L.T., Hajalinumdry. 

139. „ Kao Bhadiir K. \’. Kaiigaswami .Xiyangar, Tinipati. 

140. „ Saileswar Sen, M.A.,1>. Lit. Vizagapatam. 

141. „ J. R. Divekar, D.Lit., Ujjain. 

142. „ A. C. Chettiar, Esq., .Annamalainagar, 

143. „ A. N. Krislina .Aiy.angar, M.A., L.T., Tirupaii. 

144. K. C. Varadachari, M..A., Fh.D- Tinipati. 

145. „ M. Krishnamachariar, M.A., M.L., Tirupati. 

146. U. N. Ghoshal, M. A., Ph.D., Calcutta. 

147. „ S. Gopalakrishnainachari. Tirupaii. 

148. „ M. G. Garde, Esq., Gwalior State. 

149. „ R. V. Poduval, Esq., Trivandrum. 

150. ,, S. T. Bulsara, Esq., Bombay. 

151. ,, K. A. Fitter, Esq., Bombay. 

152. „ N. C. Mehta, Esq., Bombay. 

153. „ M. Abdul Aziz, Esq., Muslim I'niversity, .Aligarh. 

154. „ M. M. Venkatacbariar Avl., Tirupati. 

155. ,, M. Vishveswara Sastri, Madra.s. 

156. „ Hirilal Amritlal Shah, B.;\., Bombay. 

157. ,, K. A. Subramania Aiyer Avi., Lucknow I’niversity. 

158. „ J. M. Somasundaram, B.A., B.L., Tanjore, 

159. „ N. Kandaswami Pillai, Esq . Tanjore. 

160. „ S. Subramania Sastri, Esq., T.S., Adyar. 

161. ,, Swami Dharmanand, Assam. 

162. „ Hench, Sastri, Esq., Hoogly District, Beliar. 

163. „ C. Pannirukai Perumal Mudaliar, Trivandrum. 

164. „ M. Anna Reddi, M..A., LL.B., Kajamundry. 

165. ,, S. Muthia Mudaliar, B.A.,B.L., Madras. 

166. „ A.S. Altekar, M.A.,LL.B., D.Lit., Benares Hindu University. 

167. ,, C. R. Parthasaradhi Aiyangar, B.A-,B.L., Chittoor. 

168. „ K. Ramanujachariar, Annamaiai University, 

169. „ Rao Bahadur C. M. Ramachandra Chettiar, Coimbatore, 

Shukravarpet. 

170. ,, V. Varadachariar, M.A., Tirupati. 

171. „ M. A. Krishnaswami, Esq., M.A., Bangalore. 

172. „ V. S. Agravala, M.A., Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

173. „ J. N. Anola, Esq., Maiampura-Navasari, B.B.C.I.Hly. 

174. „ Mrs. V. Varadalakshmi Veerar^havan, Madras. 
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175. Sri A. M. Sat^oparamanujachar, Kumbakonam. 

176. „ Shankar Ramachandra Shende, Sangli, Bombay. 

177. „ Jehangir Bamanshah, Vakil, Fort, Bombay. 

178. „ T. Venkataratnam, Esq., Lecturer, Guntur. 

179. ,, S. V. Narasimhan, M.A., Hajahmundry. 

180. „ N. S. Naiasimha Aiyangar, M.A., B.L., Travancore. 

181. ,, Gunde Rao Harkere, Esq., Gadwal. 

182. ,, L. Petech, Bannett's Hotel, Allahabad. 

183. ,, Librarian, Kasi Mutt, Tirupanandal {vm., Aduthurai, S.I.R.). 

184. „ R. J. Jani, M.A., Devangara, Bhavanagar. 

185. „ M. S. Palaniappa Mudaliar, B.A., Coimbatore. 

186. „ P. Venkatachala Mudaliar, Coimbatore. 

187. „ Hirilal Jain, Esq., M.A., L.L.B., Amroati (Berar). 

188. „ Karimdekar Maheswar Anant, Esq., M.A., Belgaum. 

189. „ P. Subbiah Mudaliar, Esq., B.A., B.L., Bangalore City. 

190. „ E. S. Varadaraja Aiyar, Annamalai University. 

191. „ B. Subramania Sastri, Esq., Triplicane, Madras. 

192. „ G. Subbarayavadyar, Tiiumalayarayan Pattanam, Tanjore 

District. 

193. „ R. D. Karamarakar, Esq., Poona. 

194. „ Obaid Bai Mohamad Arab, M.A., Bhopal. 

195. „ T. S. Radhakrishna Aiyar, Mylapore, Madras. 

196. „ C. Subramania Aiyar, Esq., Mylapore, Madras. 

197. ,, G. H. Bhatt, Esq., Baroda. 

198. ,1 V. Subramania Aiyar, Madura. 

199. „ N. Kasturi, Esq., M.A., B.L., Mysore. 

200. „ B. H. R. G. Hanumatsastri, Nellore. 

201. „ M. D. Raghavan, Esq., Egmore, Madras. 

202. „ A. B. Gajendragadkar, Bombay. 

203. „ Mahamahopadhyaya A. Chinnaswami Sastrigal, Tirupati. 

204. „ D. V. Subba Rao, Esq., B.A., Chittoor. 

205. „ S. Ramachandra Rao, Esq., Bangalore. 

206. „ Dines Chandra Sircar, Calcutta. ; 

207. „ Pandit Batuknath Bhattacharya, Calcutta. 

208. „ T. K. Gopalaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Tirupati. 

209. „ S. C. Hussain, Esq., B.A. {Hons.), Bombay, 

210. „ Hasmutt D. Sankalia, Esq., M.A., L.L.B., Ph.D., Poona. 

211. „ V. M. Apte, M.A., Ph.D., Bombay. 

212. „ S. M. Katre, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. Poona. 

213. „ R. G. Harshe, Esq., B.A., D.Litt., Poona. 

214. „ C. R. Sankaran, M.A., Poona. 
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215. Sri K. C. Gyani, Esq., M.A., Bombay. 

216. „ K. Venkatarama Sastri, M.O.L., Bellary, 

217. „ Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Calcutta. 

218. „ C. Achuta Menon, B.A., I’h.D., Madras I'niver.sity. 

219. „ S. Muhammad Hussain Nainar, Madras University. 

220. „ P. Sambaraurti, Madras University. 

221. „ N, Aiyasami Sastri, Tirupati. 

222. „ A. Basava Chetty, Avana.si. 

223. „ Manila! Patel, Ph.D., Andheri, Bombay. 

224. „ P. Saran, M.A., Ph.D., Benares Hindu University. 

225. „ T. V. Subba Rao, Esq., B.A., B.L., Madras. 

226. „ Narendranath Sen Gupta, M.A-, Ph.D., Lucknow. 

227. „ Abdul Aleem, B.A. (Hons.), D.Phil. (Berlin), Lucknow 

University. 

228. „ T. L. Venkatarama Aiyar, Madras. 

229. ,, K. Ponniah Pillai, Madras. 

230. „ Musiri Subramania Aiyar, Madras. 

231. „ Mrs. Kamalabai Gajendragadkar, Bombay. 

232. „ K. N. Gopala Pillai, Esq., Madura. 

233. „ Sundarlal, Nephew, Motilal Banar.si Dass, Punjab Sanskrit 

Book Depot, Saidmitha Bazaar, Lahore. 

234. „ P- Anantam Pillai, M.A., Esq., Trivandram. 

235. „ K. Ramamohan Rao, Esq., Vizayanagaram, B.N. Rly. 

236. „ N. Venkataramanayya, Madras. 

237. „ B. T. Seshadriachari, Esq., Belur. 

238. „ D. D. Kapadia, M.A., Esq., Poona. 

239. „ Pandit V. Venkataram Sarma, Esq., Trivandrum. 

240. Sri Krishnapada Mitra, Esq., B.A., Calcutta. 

241. „ B. L. Atreya, M.A., D.Lit., Professor of Philosophy, B. H. 

University. 

242. „ S. B. Krishnamurti, M.A., Mysore. 

243. „ Maryla Falk, D.Lit., Calcutta. 

244. „ Tribhuvandas L. Shaw, L.M. & S., Raspura, opposite 

Tower, Baroda. 

245. „ Mrs. S. K. Belvalkar, Poona. 

246. „ Rao Bahadur S. T. Srinivasagopalachari, Madras. 

247. Shams U1 Ulema, M.A., Ghani. 

248. Dr. Hadi Hassan, Aligarh. 

249. Sri N. G. Sardesai, L.M. & S., Poona. 

250. „ M. S. Sapre, Esq., Poona. 

251. „ B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Litt., Calcutta. 
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252. Sri T. G. Aravamuthan, B.A., B.L., Madras. 

255. „ V. M. Narasimhan, c/o T. G. Aravamuthan, Government 

Museum, Eg^more- 

254. „ A. S. Nataraja Aiyar Avl,, B.A., B.L-, Madras. 

255. „ S. R. Venkatakrishnan, Coimbatore. 

256. „ P. S. Sundaram Aiyar, Kumbakonam. 

257. „ T, A. Venkateswara Diksbitar, Tirupati. 

258. „ Harichand Sastri, M.A., D.Lit., (Paris), I.E.S., 

Patna University. 

259. „ P. Anujan Acchan, M.A., Cochin- 

260. „ C. K. Subramania Mudaliar, Esq., Coimbatore. 

261. „ Mary Tangamma Lazarus, M.A., L.T., Madras. 

262. „ A. A. Ramanathan, Esq., Presidency College, Madras. 

263. ,, P. V. Krishnan Nair, M.A., University of Madras. 

264. „ B. A. Krishnamurti Rao, Esq., M.A., Mysore. 

265. ,, S. K. De, M.A., D.Lit., Dacca University. 

266. „ K. Balasubramania Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Mylapore. 

267. „ Pitambar Datta Barthwal, M.A., LL.6., D-Lit., Lucknow 

University. 

268. „ P. N. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., Coimbatore. 

269. „ B. M. Srikanthiah, M.A., B.L., Mysore. 

270. „ O. C. Gangoiy, Calcutta. 

271. „ MM. Paramathanath Tarka Bhushan, B. H. University. 

272. „ Satyanarayana, Esq., Tliyagarayanagar, Madras. 

273. „ N. C. Kelkar, M.A., LL.B., Poona. 

274. „ MM. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, Calcutta University. 

275. „ Mrs. Radha S. Katre, Poona. 

276. „ Sarla, H. Sankalia, Poona. 

277. „ R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., Ramna, Dacca. 

278. Shriniati Rukmini Devi, Adyar, Madras. 

279. Sri A. B. Dhruva, Mis Bridge, M.A., D.Lit., Ahmedabad. 

280. „ Abdul Haq., Daryaganji, Delhi. 

281. „ Dewan Bahadur S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., Madras. 

282. „ T. Anklesaria, Bombay. 

283. „ P. P. S. Sastri, B.A., (Oxon)., M.A., (Madras). 

284. „ Abdul Haq., IM.A., Ph.D., Principal, Muhammadan College, 

Madras. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES NOMINATEI) IIV V.MOOrS 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE TENTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 

CONFERENCE 

S. No. Name OK Institution No. Adpress oi- L)i-;i.K(;atks 


1. The Adyar Library, 

Madras. 2 . 

2 . Government of Jodhpur 1. 

3. St. Mary’s College, 1. 

Kurseong 2. 

4. University of Allahabad 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. University of Cambridge 1. 

2 . 

6. Patna University, 1. 

Bankipore 2. 

7. R. A. Society, Bombay 1. 

Branch 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


S. Subrahmanya Sastri 
K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

Pandit Hisheshwar Nath Reu, 
Siipdt., Archl. Dept., Jotilipiir 
Rev. Fr, j. Bayart 
Rev. Fr. P. Deletter 

Dr. P. K. Acharya, Sanskrit Dept., 
Allahabad University 
Dr. A. Siddiqi, Head of Arabic and 
Persian Dept., .Allahabad Univer- 
sity 

Dr. Dhirendra Varma, Head of the 
Hindi Dept., Allahabad Univer- 
sity 

Capt. S. M. Zaniin Ali, Head of 
Urdu Dept., Allahabad University 
Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Osmania Uni- 
versity Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Dr. Paranjpe, Fergusson College 
Road, Poona 4 
Dr. Hari Chand Sastri 
Dr. Azimuddin .Ahmed 
Mr. P. V. Kane, .Angre’s Wadi, 
Bombay 

Mr. G. V. .\charya, Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay 1 
Prof. V. .A. Gadgii, Wilson College, 
Bombay 7 

Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jliaveri, 
Kandevadi, Bombay 4 
Prof. H. U. Velankar, Wilson 
College, Bombay 7 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya, 6-10 Dean Lane, 
Bombay 1 
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S. No. Name of Institution No. Address of Delegates 

7. A. A. A. Fyzee, Law College, Bombay 

8. Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 19, Bund Road, 

Poona 1 

9. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, Bhandarkar 

O. R. Institute, Poona 4. 

10. H. A. Shah, B.A., 8 Chaupathy Sea 
Face, Bombay. 

8. R. A. Society, London 1. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 

9. Indian Science Congress 1. Prof. A. R. Khan, Begumpet, 

Association, Calcutta Hyderabad, Deccan 

2. Prof. M. Qureshi, Osmania Univ., 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

10. Andhra Historical 1. Bhavaraj Venkata Krishna Kao, 

Research Society, Hon. Secy., A.H.R.S. 

Rajahmundry 2. R. Subba Rao, Govt. Arts Col- 

lege, Rajahmundry 

3. Anna Reddi, Advocate Rajahmundry 

4. N. R. Kedari Rao, M.A., L.T., 

Rajahmundry 

5. A. D. Pusalkar M.A.,D.Lit. 

11. Bodleian Library, 1. Dr. Lakshman Sarup, Uni. of Pun- 

Oxford jab, Lahore 

12. Government Museum, 1. T. G. Aravamuthan, Curator, 

Madras Numismatic Section, Madras 

2. M. D. Raghavan, P. A. to the 
Supdt., Madras 

13. Library of Congress. 1. Dr. Horace I. Poleman, Library of 

Washington Congress, Washington c/o Thomas 

Cook & Son, Bombay 

14. School of Oriental and 1. Prof. S. K. Chatterjee, M.A.,D.Lit. 

African Studies, London 

15. Public Service Com- 1. Sir Digby L. Arake Brockman, 

mission, Allahabad 2, Park Road, Allahabad 

2. Khan Bahadur Sayyid Abu Moham- 
mad, Member, P. S. Commn., 
Allahabad 

16. U. P. Historical Society, 1. Mr. V. S. Agrawala, M.A., LL.B., 

Lucknow Curator, Provincial Museum, 

Lucknow 
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No. 

Name of Institution 


No. ADOUESS of ni-t.l-OATES 

17. 

Zamorin's College 

1. 

Sri K. \ - Krishna .\iyar M..\.,L.T., 


Chaiapuram, Calicut. 



IS. 

Department of Educa< 

1. 

„ M. S. Nats, Dy- Direi-ior 


tion, Govt, of India, New 


General of Arclia-ology 


Delhi 

2. 

„ Rao Br. C. R. Krishnaniacharlu, 




Supdt. of Epigraphy, Madras. 

19. 

Government of Baroda 

1. 

„ G. H. Bhatt, M. A., Prof of 




Sanskrit, Baroda College, liaroda 

20. 

The Karnataka Histori- 

1. 

Dr. S. C. Nandimath, Principal, 


cal Research Society, 


Lingaraj College, Uelgauiii 


Dharwar 

2. 

Sri R. S. Panchmukhi, Assistant 




Epigraphist, Madra.s. (Director, 
Karnatak Research, Dharwar) 



3. 

„ A. N. Upadhye, Hajaram 




College, Kolhapur. 

21. 

Andhra University, Wal- 

1. 

Vidwan G. J. Somayaji, M.A., L.T., 


tair 


P.O.L. 

22. 

Archaological Survey of 

1. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi Zafar Hasian, 


India, Northern Circle, 


Supdt. Archl. Survey, N. Circle, 


Agra 


Agra 

23. 

University of London 

!. 

Sri Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 16 




Hindusthan Park, Calcutta. 

24. 

Educational Dept., Govt. 

1. 

„ V. S. Sukthankar 


of Bombay 

2. 

„ P. V. Kane 

25. 

University of Madras 

1. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 



2. 

Rao Saheb S. Vaiyapuri Pillai 



3. 

Sri K. Hamakrishniah 



4. 

„ C. Achyuta Menon 



5. 

Dr, S. Muhammad Husain Nainar 



6. 

Sri V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 



7. 

„ P. Sambamurthy 

26. 

University of Nagpur 

I. 

„ S. P. Chaturvedi, MorrisCollege, 


Nagpur. 

2. Shams-ul-ulama, M.A. Ghani, 


Robertson College, Jubbalpore 

3. Dr. H. C. Seth, King Edward 

College, Amroati. 

4 . Sri H. L. Jain, M.A., LL.13., Prof., 

King's College, Amroati 
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S. 


No. Name of Institution No. Addrkss of Delegates 

5. Sri V. V, Mirashi 

27. Greater India Society, I. „ O. C. Gangoly, 2, Asutosh 

Calcutta Mookerji Road, Calcutta 

2. Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji, Calcutta 

University 

3. Dr. U. N. Goshal, Secretary, Greater 

India Society, Calcutta 

28. The Benares Hindu 1. Dr, A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu 

University, Benares University, P.O. 

2. Mahamahopadhaya Pramathanath 

Tarka Bhushan, Director, of 
Oriental Studies, Benares Hindu 
University 

3. Dr. B. L. Atreya, Benares Hindu 

University 

4. Dr. P. Saran, M.A., Ph. D. 

(Lond.) 

29. Dairatul Maarif, 1. Moulana Syed Ahmadulla Sahib 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

30. Bharatiya Vidya 1. Dr. Manila) Patel, Director, 

Bhavan, Andheri, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 

Bombay 

31. Madarasi Bakhiathus- 1. Khan Bahadur Ziauddin Muhamad 

Salihat, Vellore 

32. St. Joseph's College, 1. Rev. A. Ambruzzi, Principal, 

Bangalore St. Joseph's College, Bangalore 

2. Rev. Fr. D. Ferroli, Pro- 
fessor, St. Joseph's College, 
Bangalore 

33. American Oriental 1. Dr. Horace I. Poleman, Washing- 

Society, New Haven, ton, c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 

Connecticut Bombay 

34. Aligarh Muslim Uni- 1. Dr. S. Hadi Hasan, Muslim Univ., 

versity Aligarh 

2. Dr. Moulana Abdul Aziz Memon 
Sahib, Muslim Univ., Aligarh 

35. Idara-i-Maarif-i- 1. Dr. Muhd. Iqbal, Secretary 

Islaniia, Lahore 

36. Dept, of Archseology, 1. Sri M. B. Garde, Director ol 

Gwalior State Archseology, Gwalior State 
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S. No. Name ok Institction No. Address oi- 1>k;i.i:(;ates 

37. Bharxhrkar Oriental 1 Or. 1‘. L. X'aiclya, N. \\ :i<iia ColleRe, 

Research Institute, I'oona 1 

Foona 4 

Frin. li- D. Karmarkar, S. F. 
ColleRe, I’oona J 

3. Frof. .A. H. CajendraBaclkar, Klpliiti 

stone CoIleRe, Honiiiay 

4. Dr. S- K. lielvalkar, Itilvakunja 

I’oona 4 

5. Mr. F. C. Divanji, M.A,, l. L.ii., 

Judge, Small Cause Court, Ahnie- 
dabad 

6. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, Hhandarkar 

O. R. Institute, Foona 4 

7. Prof. P. Kane, .Angre's Wadi, 

Girgaon, lionibay. 

8. Prin. J. R. Gharpure, Law College, 

Foona 4. 

9. Frof. D. D. Kapadia, 6 Staunton 

Hoad, Foona 1 

10. Dr. V. G. Faranjape, Fergusson 

College, Poona 4 

11. Mr. A. D. Fusalkar, Hharativa 

Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 

12. Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Hon. Sec.. 

B. O. H. Institute 

38. The Linguistic Society 1. Prof. S un i t i k u ni ar Chatter jee, 

of India, Calcutta Calcutta 

39. Kamarupa Anusandhan 1. Kaliram Mehdi, M. A., Retd. E-sira 

Samiti, Gauhati, Assam Asst. Commissioner 

2. Sri Sarbeswar Kataki, Hon. Asst. 
Secy., K. A. Samiti, Gauhati 

40. University of Bombay I, Principal K. 1). Karmarkar. 

Sir Paraslmrambhau College, 
Poona 

2. Dr. S. C. Nandimath, Principal, 
Lingaraj College, Belgaum 

41. University of Lucknow I. Sri K. Subramania Aiyar, M.A., Hd. 

of the Dep. of Sanskrit and 
Hindi 
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S. No. Name of Institution No 

2. 


3. 

+. 

5. 

42. University of Mysore 1. 


2 . 


43. P- K- College 1- 

44. The India Society, 1- 

London 

45. St. Hugh's College, 1. 

Oxford 

46. Annamalai University 1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 

47. University of Travan- 1. 
core 

2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 


Address of Delegates 
Dr. Kantichandra Pande, M.A., 
M.O.L., Ph.D., Lecturer in Sans- 
krit and Hindi 

Dr. P. D. Barthwall. M.A.. D. Lit., 
Lecturer in Hindi 

Sri Din Dayal Gupta, M.A., LL.B., 
Lecturer in Hindi 

Dr. Abdul Aleem, B.A. (Hons.), 
Ph.D., Lecture in Arabic 
Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit., 
Prof, of History, Maharajah’s 
College, Mysore 

Sri M. Lakshminarasimiah, M.A., 
Asst. Professor of Sanskrit, Maha 
rajaha's College, Mysore 
Mr. Y. Venkatramana, M.A.,B.Ed., 
Asst. Lecturer in History and' 
Economics 

Dr. Andreas Nell, The D. B. Union 
Club, Reid Avenue, Colombo. 

Miss Coinie Dastur, B.A. , (Nagpur), 
B.Lit. (Oxon.) 

Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachariar 
Sri R. Ramanujachari 
„ A. C. Chidambaranatha 
Chettiar, M.A., Head of the Dept, 
of Tamil 
„ P. S. Naidu 
„ E. S. Varadaraja Iyer 
„ V. Narayana Pillai, M.A., B.L. 

Rao Saheb Mahakavi Sahithybhu- 
shana UllurS. Paramessvara Iyer. 
M.A., B.L. 

Dr. K. Godavarma, M.A., Ph.D. 

V. Venkatrama Sarma 
P. Anantan Pillai, M.A. 

C. Pannirukai Perumal Mudaliar 
M.A., B.L. 

R, Vasudeva Poduval, B.A. 
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S. No. NA>tE oi' Institution 
48. Government of Bhopal 


49. Cochin Government 


50. Museum, Lucknow 

51. Deccan College Post- 

Graduate and Re- 
search Institute 


52. Sri Venkateswara 
Oriental Institute, 
Tirupati 


No. .\t)I)KKSS 'll.' I )|-.i.i;<,,\TltS 

1. Obed Hill Mohaniniad .\rah, 

M..\.. 1‘rcif., .Xhmedia College 
Yayha Manzil Sutiziimindi, Hho- 
pal, C. 1. 

1. Sri F. Sankaran Nainbiar, Maha- 

rajah's College, Krnakiilam 

2. „ V. K. Joseph Mundasseri, St. 

Thomas College, Trichur 

3. „ Sahitya Kusaian T. K. Krishna 

Menon Ernakulatn 

1. „ V, S. Agrawala Curator, Pro- 

vincial Museum, Lucknow 
]. S. C. Hussain, B..-\. (Hons.) 
(Bombay), B.A. (Hons.), (Lond.), 
Barrister-at-Law 

2. Hasmukh 1). Sankalia,M LL.B., 

I’h.D. (Lond.) 

3. V. M. Apte, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.) 

4. S. M. Katre, M.A., Ph.D. 

(London) 

5. R. G. Harshe, B.A., Lit. 

6. C. R. Sankaran, M.A. 

1. Sri Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 

Aiyangar, M.A. 

2. Pandita Sarvabhauma Mahama- 

hopadhyaya A. Chinnaswami 
Sastri 

3. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M..\., 

L. T. 

4. K. C. Varadachariar, M.A., Ph.D. 

5. M. Krishnamachariar, M.A., M.L., 

Ph.D. 

6. V. Varadacharyi, M.A. 

7. T. A. Venkateswara Dikshitar 

8. K. V. Nilameghachariar 

9. N. .Aiyaswami Sastri 

10. T. K. Gopalaswami Aiyangar, 

M. A. 

11. C. V. Sankara Rao, B.A. (Hons.) 

12. S. Gopalakrishnamacharya 
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S. No. Name of Institution No. Address of Delegates 


53. 

Prince of Wales 

1. 

Mr. R. G. Gyani, M.A., Curator, 


Museum of Western 


Archaeological Section, Prince 


India, Bombay 


of Wales Museum of W. India, 
Bombay 

.54. 

Victoria Institution, 

I. 

Mr. Golap Chandra Raychaudhuri, 


72, Upper Circular 
Woad, Calcutta 


M.A., B.L., Prof, of History 

55. 

University of Punjab, 

I. 

M. Mohammad Shah, M. A. (Cantab.), 


j^bore 

•i 

M.A. (Punjab), Uni. Prof, of 
Arabic and Principal, Oriental 
College, Lahore 

Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A.,D.Phil., 




Uni. Professor and Vice-Principal 
Oriental College, Lahore 



3. 

Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D., 




IJniv. Prof, of Persian, Oriental 
College, Lahore 

56. 

Minister of Netherlands 

1 . 

Mr. F. Vreede 

57. 

to France 

University of Dacca 

] 

H. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Vice-Chancellor, Dacca. 

1 • 

2. 



S. M. Hussain, M.A., D.Phil., 




(O\on.), Head of the Dept, of 
Arabic 



3. 

S. K. De, M.A.. D.Lit. (Lond.), 




Head of the Dept, of Sanskrit, 
Dacca 

5«. 

Iran League, Bombay 

I. 

Shorab J. Bulsara, M.A. 



2. 

Kaikoshrow A. Fitter 



3. 

Nowroz C. Mehta, M.A. 

59. 

Polish Oriental Ke- 

1 . 

Miss Maryla Falk, D.Lit, Ke-ader 


search (Bombay) 


in Polish, Calcutta University 

60. 

Andhra Provincial Con- 

1 . 

T. Prakasam, Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. 


gress Committee 



61. 

Maharajah's Sanskrit 

1. 

S. B. Krishnamurthy, M.A. 


College, Mysore 

2. 

Ved. Vidwan Kasi Pranesacharya 

62. 

The Music Academy, 

1. 

T. V. Subba Rao, B.A., B.L. 


Madras 

2. 

V. liaghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 



3. 

Pandit S. Subramania Sastriar 



4. 

T. L. Venkatrama Aiyar 
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No. 

Name ok Institution 

No. Address <ik Dei.i-riatks 



5. 

Sri K. Ponniah Pillai 



t>. 

Musiri Subramania Aiyar 

63. 

Calcutta University 

1. 

Hemchandra Raychaiidlnin, 

M.A., Ph.D. 



2. 

Dr. Maryla Falk 

64. 

Andhra Sahitya Parishad 

1. 

E- \’. \iraragliavacharya, 

P. R. College, Cocanada 



2. 

N. \'enkata Rao, H.A. 

65. 

Tagore Academy, 

1. 

Dexvan Rahadur K. S. Ramaswanii 


Coimbatore 

2. 

Sastri,tB.A., R.L. 

S. R. Venkatakrishna Mudaliar, H.A. 

66. 

Osmania University, 

1. 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Ph.D. 


Hyderabad (Deccan) 



67. 

Gadwal State (Nizam’s 

1. 

Pandit Vacaspati Gimde Rao 


Dominions) 


Harekere, Dt. Judge, Gadwal 

68. 

Bangiya Sahitya Pari- 

1. 

S. K. De, M.A., D.Lit. 


shad Mandir 

2. 

S. K. Chatterji, D. I.ii. 


THE TENTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 

TIRUl'ATI 

General President: FujVA PANUtT Madan Mohan Mai.a- 

VIVAJI, B.A., LL.B., Rector, l-ienares 
Hindu University. 

Sections Presidents 


1. Vedic 


2 . Iranian 


3. Islamic Culture 


4. Classical Sanskrit 


Sri Mahamahopadhyaya, Pandit Pra- 
matha Nath Tarkabhushan, Director 
of Oriental Studies, Benares, Hindu 
University. 

D. D. Kapadia, M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., 
(Retired) Vice-Chairman, Rhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

Abdul Haq, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, 
Government Muhammadan College, 
Madras. 

C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., DiPhil. (Oxon.) 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Madras.. 
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Sections Presidents 

5. Ardhamacadhi, Prakrit, Heni Madhab Barua, M.A., D.Lit. 

Etc. (Lend.), Calcutta University. 

(>. PhU-OSOPHY & Kemgion B. L. Atreya. M.A., D.Lit., Pro- 

fessor of Philosophy and Psychology, 
Benares Hindu University. 

7. AkCHAiOI.OCY R. C. Majiimdar. M.A., Ph.D., \ice- 

Chancellor, Dacca University. 

8. History Kao Saheb, C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., 

Professor of History and Politics, 
Annnamalai University. 

Etiinolocv & l-'oi.Ki.OKK M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit. (Lend.), 

Professor of History and Director of 
Archajology, University of Mysore. 

10. Fine Arts: 

(fl) Sculpture and Fainting O. C. Gangoly, Calcutta. 

(f>) Music T. V. Subba Rao, B.L., Vice- 

E^resident, Music Academy, Madras, 
and Chairman, Music Board, Univer- 
sity of Madras. 

(c) Natva Shrimati Rukmini Devi (Mrs. Arundale), 

Adyar, Madras. 

11. Technical Sciences Vaidyaratna, Captain G. Srinivasa- 

murti, B.A., B.L., M.B., C.M., Princi- 
pal, Government School of Indian 
Medicine, Madras and Honorary 

Director Adyar Library, Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras. 

12. Philology V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D., 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, Poona. 

13. Modern Indian Languages (Provincial) : 

(а) TelUGU Korada Ramakrishnayva, M.A., Head 

of the Department of Telugii, Univer- 
sity of Madras. 

(б) Tamil Dewan Bahadur P. Subbaiya 

Mudaliar, B.A. , B.L., Coimbatore. 

(c) Kannada Rajasevasakta, B. M. Srikantiah, 

M.A., B.L., Professor, Mysore 

University. 

N. C. Kelkar, B.A., LL.B., Poona. 


(d) Marathi 
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M. 


SliCTlONS 


I’KKSinKNTS 


(c) Makayai.am C, Acyuta Menon. liA.. Ph D., 

(/) Hindi F, D. Panhwul. M.A., Ph.D., .Mlahaiwil 

University. 

Urdu Maulvi Ahxliil H.ni, Dellii. 

Modickn Indi.an Langlagks (Non-local) 

Di . Siiniti Kumar Chatterji, I), Lil. 

(Lond.), Calcutta University. 


LIST OF PANDITS INVITED TO THE TI-XUGU PARISHAD 


]. Maliamahopadhyaya Tata Subbaraya Sastri Oaru. 

2. Malladi Suryanaravana Sastri (}aru. 

3. Peri Laksminarayana Sastri Garu. 

4. K. Venkateswara Kao Choudry Gam. 

5. S. T. G. Vardachari Garu, M.A. 
f). D. Venkatarama Sastri Garu. 

7. K. Somasekliara Sastri Garu. 

«. S. T. G. Narasimhacbari Garu. 
y. G. Kamaswami Sastri Garu. 

10. M. Venkata Sastri Garu. 

H. P. Venkatarama Sastri Garu. 

12. N. Venkata Rao Garu. 

13. S. Lakshmipathi Sastri Garu. 

14. K. Kamanujacharlu Garu. 

LIST OF PANDITS INVITED TO THK TAMIL SANGHAM 

1. Mahamahopadhyaya U. V. Swaminatlia Aiyar, Madras. 

2. Sri N. M. Venkataswami Nattar, Aiinamalainagar. 

3. „ A. Karmega Konar, Madura. 

4. ,, K. Subramanya Pillai, Mambalam, Madras. 

5. ,, V. Venkatarajulu Reddiyar, University of M.adras. 

(y. Panditamani Kadiresan Chettiyar, Annamalainagar. 

7. Sri L. Olaganatha Pillai, Tanjore. 

8. „ R. Venkatachalam Pillai. 

9. Rao Saheb M. Raghava Aiyangar, Raninad. 

10. Sri Swami Vedachaiam, Pallavaram. 

11. Mahavidwan K. Raghava Aiyangar, Annamalain.ag.ar. 

12. Sri T. C. Srinivasa Aiyangar, P..\,, H.L., M.L.C., Madura. 

13. „ Tiru Narayana Aiyangar, Editor, Sentamil, Madura. 

14. „ M. Palasubrainanya Mudaliar, B.A., B.L., Madras. 

15. „ T. S. Kandaswami Mudaliar, B.A., Sattur. 
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16. Rao Saheb V. F. Subrahmanya Mudaliyar, Tinnevelly. 

17. Sri T. K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliyar, B.A., F.L., Tinnevelly. 

18. „ Tudisaikkilar Chidambaram, Coimbatore. 

19. „ Somasundara Bharati, B.A., B.L., Pasumaiai, Madura. 

20. ,t Kalyanasundara Mudaliar, Navasakti Office, Madras. 

21. Dewan Bahadur S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., 

Mylapore, Madras. 

22. Dewan Bahadur P. Subbiah Mudaliar, H.A., B.L. 

INVITEES FOR THE FANDITA pARlSHAD 

1. MM. Dandapani Swami Dikshitar, Chidambaram. 

2. „ U. V. Krishnamacharya, Kumbakonam. 

3. Rao Bahadur S. K. Fadttianabha Sastrigal, Mylapore, Madras. 

4. Vidvan Navaneetham Krishnamachariar, Tirunageswarani. 

5. S. T. G. Varadachariar, Chittigudur. 

f). Sri A. Ramamijachariar, Principal. Sriperumbudur. 

7. Sri T. V. Kamachandra Dikshitar, Principal, Mylapore. 

8. „ Hanumachchastry, Principal, Nellore. 

9. Viswanatha Sastrigal, Kumbakonam. 

10. MM. Kamachandracharya, Kumbakonam. 

11. Sri Agnihotrnm Tatachariar. 

12. „ Panchapagesa Sastrigal, Tiruvadi. 

13. „ Polagam Kamasastrigal, Trichinopoly. 

14. „ Devanathacharya, Navalpakkam. 

15. „ Angara! Kangaswami Sastrigal, c/o Manager, Sri Sankara- 

charyaswami Mutt, Kumbakonam. 

16. „ T. S. Srinivasacharya, Headmaster, Town Patasala. 

Madras. 

17. „ Tolur Raghavendracharya, Professor, Maharajah Sanskrit's 

College, Trivandrum. 

18. Avadhana Siromani Kasi Krishnamachariar, Guntur. 

19. Sri Nerur Krishnamachariar, Mysore. 

20. „ D. Vasudevacharya, Mysore. 

21. „ Vijayendrachariar, Tiruvadi. 

22. „ Embar Krishnamachariar, Srirangam. 

23. Srimadubhaya Narayanachariyarswami, 6 Sannidhi Street. 

Veeraraghavapuram, Tinnevelly. 

24. „ Kodavasal Narasimhachariar, 39 Sadulla Street, Thyaga- 

rayanagar, Madras. 

25. Sri Panchapagesa Sastrigal, Annamalainagar. 
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2(1. Sri I’eria SwatJii Sastrigal, Tarka Vidvan, Laljjudy. Tiu 
Trichinopoly. 

27. „ Khandadevi Krishna Srautigal, 'J'innevetly. 

2!:<. „ Kamasubba Sastrigal, .\nnamalai University, Annani.alainanai , 

29. „ A. Sankara Sastrigal, Principal, Sanskrit College. Kallidm 

kurichi. 

30. The Principal, Agaripalle Sanskrit College, ({jannavaram I '.().) 

Bezwada. 

31 . Sri V. Krishnamachariar, Lecture in Sanskrit, Presidency College, 

Madras^ 

32. „ K. G. Natesa Sastri, Professor of Medicine, \'enkataraniana 

Dispensary, Mylapore, Madras. 

33. MM. Tata Subbaroya Sastri, Vizianagarani. 

34. „ Vidyavachaspati, Darsanakalanidhi, Prof. MM. S. Kuppii- 

swami Sastrigal,, Annamalainagar. 

35. Sri T. Venkatachala Sastri, Principal, Sankara Gurukiila, Kaknir, 

Via .\ngamalai. 

36. „ .A. V. Gopalachariar, M-.A., 15. L., .Advocate, Trichinopoly. 

37. „ Vanam Sitarama Sastri, Asthana Pandit, Kolhapur Sainas- 

thanam, Moravakonda P. O. Via Kuriiool. 

3b. Chandrasekhara Sastri, .\sihana N'idvan, jat|irole Sanias 
thanani, Nizam. 

39. „ K. S. Krishnamurthi Sastrigal, i’rofessor of \ yakiiiana, 

Kameswara Devasthanam Patasala, Madura. 

40. „ N. Kuppuswamiah, c/o Sri N. Chandrasekhara .\iyar, Distnci 

Judge, Salem. 

41. ,, Anantanarayana Sastri, Sanskrit Pandit, Maharajah'.s College, 

Ernakulain. 

42. V'idyavachaspati, Vidy.asagara, Prof. P. P. S. Sastry, I'residency 

College, Triplicane, Madras. 

43. Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri, Retired Curator, Trivandrum. 

44. Principal P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, Sanskrit College, Tiruv.adi. 

45. Pandit Rangaramanujachariar, Ranganayakaliipet, Nellore. 

46. „ Subrahmanya Sastrigal Professor of Kyaya, .\nnanialai 

University, Annamalainagar. 

47. Sri Deshachariar, Professor, Maharajah’s Sanskrit College, 

Mysore. 

48. ,, S. B. Krishnamurti, M.A,, Principal, Maharajah's Sanskrit 

College, Mysore. 

49. Sahityaratnam, Gopalakrishna Sastrigal lietired Professor of 

Sabitya, Maharajah's Sanskrit College, Mysore. 
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50. Sri Somasekhara Sastri Garu, Narasimha Sanskrit College, 

Chittigudur, Via Masulipatam. 

51. Kavitarkika Chakravarthi Pandit Mahadeva Sastri, Professor of 

Sahitya, College of Oriental Learning, Benares Hindu 
University. 

52. Principal MM. Balakrishna Misra, College of Oriental Learning, 

Benares Hindu University. 

53. Principal MM. Vidyadhara Gaud, College of Theology. Benares 

Hindu University. 

54. Pandit Kajanarayana Sastri, Vyakaranacharya, College of Orien* 

tai Learning, Benares Hindu University. 

55. „ Kaliprasad Misra, Professor of Vyakarana, College of 

Oriental Learning, B. H. U. 

56. „ Ramavyasa Pande, Prof, of Jyotisha, College of Oriental 

Learning, B. H. U. 

57. MM. Harihara Krtpalu, Principal, Goenka Sanskrit Mahavidya- 

laya, Lalitha Ghat, Benares City. 

58. Pandit KamavyasTripathi, Vice-Principal, Goenka Mahavidyalaya, 

Benares City. 

59. Asthanavidvan Sri Narasimhacharya, Ahobila Mutt, Srirangam. 

60. Sri P. S. Sivasubrahmanya Sastri, Prof, of Dharma Sastra, 

Maharajah’s Sanskrit Collie, Mysore. 

Gl. „ K. Balasubrahmanya Sastri, Professor of Mimamsa Sanskrit 

College, Mylapore, Madras. 

62. „ R. Subralimanya Sastri, Sanskrit College, Mylapore. 

63. „ S. K. Itamanatha Sastri c/o K. B. Padmanabha Sastri. 

Sanskrit College, Mylapore, Madras. 

64. „ K. Balasubrahmani Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Ashramam, ’ Luz, 

Mylapore. 

65. l^andit Pattabhirama Sastri, Mimamsacharya, Oriental College, 

Benares Hindu University. 

66. Sri Peri Laksminarayana Sastri iGaru, Prof, of Nyaya, Maha- 

rajah’s Sanskrit College, Vizianagaram. 

67. Sri Janamanchi Seshadri Sarma, Board High School, Cuddapah. 

68. „ Gollapudi SitaramaSastrulu,Vinayasramam. 

69. Sripada Lakshmipathi Sastri, Asthana Vidvan, Pithapuram. 

70. Pandit Sri Krishna Pantji, Goenka Mahavidyalaya, Benares City. 

71. Pandit Madan Mohan Sastri, Principal, Marwadi Sanskrit 

College, Benares City. 

72. Pujya Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji Maharaj, Bharati 

Bhavani, Allahabad 
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73. MM. Pandit Sir Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Lil., -Mlahabail 

74. Pandit Narayana Sastri Khiste, Librarian, Saraswaii l!h:i\aii, 

Benares Cant. 

75. Pandit Madhava Sastri BUandari, I’rof., Oriental (College, 

Lahore. 

76. MM. Devaraja Sastri, Principal, Kaghunaih Sanskrit College, 

Jammu (Kashmir). 

77. Mangaladeva Sastri, M.A , D.I’hil., i'nncipal, Governmciu 

Sanskrit College, Benares City. 

78. Pujyavara Pandit Visvesvara Sastriji Maharaj, Srijikamandir. 

Jaipur (Rajaputana). 

79. Pandit Maheswara Sastri, Kaghunath Sanskrit College. Jannnu, 

(Kashmir). 

80. Pandit Haranchand Bhattacharya. Professor, Gom. College. 

Calcutta. 

81. MM. Pramathanath Tarkabhushanji, Adhyaksha of the Pnndii 

Parishad, Calcutta. 

82. „ Pandit Giridhara Sarma Chatiirvedi, Principal. Saiiskni 

College, Jaipur (Rajputana). 

83. Upanyasaratna Nadadur Krishnamacharya Swanii. Nortli 'I'ank 

Square, Nachchiyarkoil, Via Kunibakonam. 

84. Sri A. S. Krishna Kao, M.A., I..ecturer in Sanskrit, l.uvoki 

College, Madras. 

85. „ T. V. Venkatarama Dikshitar, Senior Pandit, Ann.imalai 

University, Annamalainagar. 

86. Pandit Ramavadhani, Professor of Sanskrit College, l.uslikai, 

Gwalior. 

87. The Principal, Sanskrit College, Lushkar, Gwalioi. 

88. Sriman Ubhayavedanta, Agnihotrain f^attuswami Thathai'liariar, 

Aiyangar Street, Kumbakonam. 

89. Sri Butli Srinivasacharya, Editor of Mudhuravaiii, Pe.lgauiu. 

90. „ D. Krishnamurti Achar, Prof, of Nyaya, Maharajah's Sanskrit 

College, Mysore. 

91. The Principal, Udipi College. 

Sri Venkateswaka Sanskrit Coli-ege, Tikui’ati 

92. Vedavisarada Mimamsakesaji I'anditasarvabauma, Mahaniaho 

padhyaya Sri A. Chinnaswami Sastri Avi., Principal. 

Sri T. A. Venkateswara Siksbitar. 

„ T. Veerar^havacharya. 
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Sri T. A. 1’. Krishnamacharya. 

„ K. V. Nilameghacharya. 

„ V. Prabhakara Sastri. 

„ A. Ranianatha Sastri. 

„ Cliakravarthi Bhattachar. 

,, K. Vijayaraghava Ghanapati. 

„ C. Kaghavacharya. 

,, S. Gopalakrishnachar. 

„ R. [{ainamurthi Sarma. 

„ T. Pattabhirama Ghanapati. 

„ 'r. K. Gopalaswami Aiyangar, M.A., 

„ T. .\. V'aradacharya. 

„ P. C. V'enkatavaradacharya. 

J. .Anantacharya. 

„ K. K. Yamunacharya. 

93. S. M. S. College, Principal, Tiruchanur. 

Pandits : 

Sri Sri Ramachar. 

„ Sethumadhavacharya. 

„ is. Giridharacharya. 

„ Naditheeram Srinivasacharya. 

,, Tboravi Krishnacharya. 

94. The Dewan, Sri Vyasaraya Mutt, Gosalai, P. O. T. Narasipur 

Tq. 

95. Pandit Narayanacharya, Professor of Nyaya, Sanskrit College, 

Udipi. 

9<). H. H. Sri Jeeyar Swamigal, Vanamamalai Mutt. 

97. The Dewan, Kaghavendraswami Mutt, Mantralaya, {Tunga- 

bhadra). 

98. Kaulagi Yadunathachariar, .\rimuthu Achari Street, Triplicane, 

Aladras. 

99. The Dewan, Uttaradi Mutt, Camp, PoUachi Coimbatore Dt. 

100. H. H. Sri Jeeyarswamigal, Tirukkarangudi, Tinnevelly, 

101. Sri A. N. Srinivasaraghava Aiyangar, MA,, L.T., Teacher, 

Anandavalliswaran, Quilon. 

lOi. ,1 V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar Avl., B.A., H.L., Madras. 

103. „ Prativadi Bbayankara .Annangaracharya, Principal. N-V. 

Patasala, L. Conjeevaram. 
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MKMHEHS OF THK COI NCIL 
{Under Rule lit) 


Name 

SKSSIONS ATTliNDI'l* 

1 'Al'IiUS 

\charya, G. 

1, 111, VII, vin, i\ 

i. 7 

Acharya, P. K. 

H. IV, V 

J. 3, 4. 5, 0 

Aiyangar, R. S. Ragliava 

1, 11. Ill, VI. Vlli 

A 3, 4, 5 

Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami 

1, 11, III, IV, vi.vn.viii. 

I.X,X 1,_*.K 

Aiyar, 

1 , II. Ill, v 

1,2,3, 4 

Agravala, V. IS. 

VIII, IX, X 


Ali, Z. Hasan 

1, 11, IV, VII 

.5 

Anklesaria, H. T. 

1, IV, Vil, VHl, IX 

4. 

Anujan Achan, 

Vlll, IX. X 


Andreas Nell 

VIII, IX, X 


liapat, P. V. 

HI, VII, VIII, IX 

7 

IJelvalkar, S. K. 

I.1I,1I1,IV,V,VI,V11,V111.IX,X l,.;,4,.s,h,7 

iihandarkar, D. R. 

1. 11, IV, V. VII, IX 

1, 4 

lihatt, G. H. 

IV, VI, VII, VII, IX, X 

4, 7, X 

Bhattacharya, Babatosh 

VIII, IX, X 


iihattaebarya, Binoytosh 

II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 

A 3, 4, 5, h, 7 

Bhattacharya, V. C. 

HI, IV, V, Vlll 

3. 4. 5, 0 

Bhoosla, R. Krishna Rao 

111, VI, VII 

3, 7 

Chaghati, M. Abdulla 

V, VI, VII, VIII, X 

5, 6 , 7, « 

Chatterjee, Sunitkuniar 

IV, V, VI, Vli, Vlll, IX, X 

4. 5. 6 , 7 

Chattopadhyaya, K. 

IV, V, VI, VII, Vlll, IX, X 

3, 4, (j 

Chaturvedi, S. P. 

VI, VII, VIII, IX, X 

8 

Chaudhuri, H. C. Koy 

II, IV, VII, Vlll, IX, X 

3. H 

Chengalvarayan, N. 

HI, IV. V. VI, Vlll 

3, 4, .5, (1, 7, 8 

Daruvala, P. N. 

I. 11, III 

I, 3 

De. S. K. 

III, IV, V, VII, Vlll, IX, X 

3. 4.5,8 

Dhruva, .\, B. 

1, 11, IV, VII, VIII, IX, X 

I. 3 

Diksbit, K. N. 

I, VI, VII, Vlll, IX, X 

I. 3 

Dikshitar, V. R. R. 

III, VI, VII, Vlll, IX, X 

3. 4, 5, fa, 7, 8 

Diskalkar, D. B. 

I, IV, VII 

2. 3, 4, 5. 7. 8 

Divekar, H. R. 

ill, VI, VII, Vlll, IX, X 

6. 7, 8 

Ghosh Ajit 

V, VI. VII, Vlll 

5 

'Ghosh Manoranjan 

II, VI, VII, VIII 

i. 4, fa, 7, 8 


‘This 1is\ is bascil on the published list of memltersor Council in IXlh Con- 
ference pp. 
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Name Sessions Attended Pai-eks 


Cyani, R.G. 

VIII, IX, x 



Gadgi], V.A. 

VIII, IX, X 



Garde, M.B. 

VIII. IX, X 



Gangoly, O.C. 

VIII, IX, X 



Haq, Abdul 

II, IV, V, VI, VII, IX 



Heras, Rev. H. 

III, IV, VII, Vlll, IX, X 


3, 4, 5. 7 

Hiriyanna, M. 

1, III, V, VII, \’lll 

1, 

2. 3, 4, g 

Hussain, S.M. 

VIII, IX, X 



Ganganatli, Tlie 

I, 11, 111, IV 


1.4 

Kane, I'.V. 

1, III, VI, Vll, \'III, I.X, X 1, 

2. 3. ^ 7. « 

Kamalabai Despande 

VIII, IX, X 



Karmarkar, K.D. 

I, II, III, VIII. IX, X 


1, 2. 3 

Krishna Aiyangar, /V.N. 

vin, IX, X 


H, 9, 10 

Krishna, M.H. 

VII, VIII, IX, X 



Kasturi, N. 

vrii, IX, X 


10 

Krishnii, Rao l!.V. 

VIII. IX, X 



Kunhan Raja, C. 

V, VI, Vll, VIII, !.\, X 


5, b, 7. S 

Kiippuswami Sastri, S. 

I, II, IV, V, VIII, IX, X 


2, 3. 4, H 

Law, Narandranath 

I, 11. VII 


1. 2 

Majumdar, R.C. 

I, II, 111, IV, vm, IX, X 1, 2, 

3, 

4, 6. 7, 8 

Mirashi, V.V. 

I, II, IV, VI, VIII, IX, X 

2, 

3, 6, 7, « 

Misra, IJniesh 

IV, VI, Vll, IX, X 

4, 

5, 7, K 

Modi, P.M, 

IV, V, Vll 


4, 5, 7 

Manilal Patel 

VIII, IX, X 



Mohamed, Sahidulla 

1, II, III, \1, IX 


2. 3. 0 

Mukerji, Kadha kumud 

1, II, IV, V, VI, VIII 1,2, 

3, 

4, 5, 0, 8 

Nizamuddin, A. H. M. 

IV, V, VI, ^■1II 


5, 6, 8 

I’aranjape, V.G. 

I, II. VI, X 


1, 4 

Pisharoti, K. Rama 

III, IV, V, VI, VIII 

3. 

4, 5, 6, H 

Prasad, Durga 

VI, VII, VIII 


7. 8 

Prayag Dayal 

11, III, IV, V, VI, Vll, VllJ, X 


4, 8 

Rama Rao, M. 

VI, Vll, VIII, IX. X 

7 

», 9, 10 

Keu, Hishwesvaranath 

I, V, VI, Vll, IX, X 


2, 5 

Ramaswami Sastri, V.A. 

VIII, IX, X 



Kaychaudri, H.C. 

VIII, IX. X 



Kay, H.C. 

VIII, IX, X 


III 

Raghavan, V. 

VIII, IX, X 


10 

Seth H.C. 

Vlll, IX, X 



Shah, R.N. 

11, IV, VI 


2, 4, 5, 0 
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Namk 

Sessions ATTEMiEn 

I’Al’KkS 

Sahni Dayarani 

I, II, [V, VI, VIII 

5 

Saksenn, Babu Kam 

IV, V, VI 

-I. 5, 6, 7, 8 

Sarup, L. 

111, IV, V, VI, vii, vm, 1 

X, X 4, 5, U, 8 

Sakiatwala, J.E. 

VIII, IX, X 


Sarma, Har Dutt 

IV, V, VI, VII, Vlll, I\ 

5, 6, 7. 8 

Sen, D.N. 

11. IV, VI 

1, 4 

Sen, K.M. 

V, VI, VII 

5, 6. 7 

Sardesai, R. N, 

Vlll, IX, X 


Sardesai, N.G. 

VIII, IX X 


Shafi Mohmad 

11, III, IV, VII, \ lll, IX 

-5, 4. 5, 8 

Shah, Hiralal Amritlal 

I, III, VII, VIII, IX 

1. 3, 7, 8 

Shankaran, C. R. 

vm. IX, X 


Shaikh, A. K. 

I. n. VI 

1 

Shama Sastry, H. 

1, 11, HI, VIII 

3, 4, 5, 7. 8 

Sastri, Hiranaml 

HI, IV, VI. VII 

i, 3. 5, 7 

Sastri, ManKaldev 

IV, V, VI, VII 

4, 5, (). 7 

Sastri, P. P. S. 

III, IV, V, VII, VIII, IX 

3. 10 

Siddiqui, M- 

IV, V, VII, VIII 

6, 8 

Sinha Kumar Gaganath 

II, III, VII 

3. 3 

Somayaji, G.J. 

vm. IX, X 


Srinivasachari, C. S. 

1, II. IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, 

X 2, 3. 7, 8 

Subba Kao, K. 

II, III, IV, V. VI, VII, VIII 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8. 

Subrahmania Aiyar, K. A. 

11, III, IV, V, VI, vii, vm 

3. 4, 5,7 

Sukthankar, V. S. 

Vm, IX, X 


Tandan, Hariharnath 

VI, VII, VIII, IX 

3 

Taraporewala, I. J. S. 

I, V. VI, VII. VIII, IX 

2. 4.5 

Tritton, A. S. 

III, IV, V 

2, 3, 5 

Utgikar, N. B. 

1, 11, III, IV 

to 

I'padhye, A. N. 

VIII, IX, X 

10 

Vaidya, P. L. 

I, II, V, VIII, IX 

8 

Vaidya, V. P. 

1. 11. VII, IX 

2. 3 

Varma, Siddheswar 

V, VI, VII 

5, 6, 7, 8 

Velankar, H. D. 

Vlll, IX, X 

» 

\’enkateswara Iyer, S. V. 

I, 11, HI, V 

1. 2. 3. 4. S 

V'eeraraghava Chari, E. \'. 

VII], IX, X 

10 

Venkataramanayya, N. 

VIII, IX, X 

10 

Vasudeva Poduval 

VIII, IX, X 

10* 

Vamunacharya, M. 

VIII, IX, X 


Yazdani, G. 

I, II. VII, IX 
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EXHIBITION 

Tlie Exhibition was arranged at the buildings of the Devasthanam 
Hindu High School in a room at the western end of the building, upstairs. 
The verandahs on the three sides were also utilized for exhibiting pictures, 
impressions of inscriptions, and photographs and important books. 

Seventeen (persons and institutions participated in the exhibition. A 
list of their names, with the number of exhibits brought by them is 


furnished below : 


1. 

Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute 

17 Manuscripts. 

1 

Mysore Archeological Department 

500 Exhibits. 


(for want of space) 

only 200 were 
exhibited. 

3. 

(iovernment Oriental Manuscripts Library, 



Madras 

31 Manuscripts. 

4. 

Superintendent for Epigraphy and Archaeo- 



logy, Madras Circle 

Plaster casts of 

coins etc. 

5. 

Sri R. Uamamurti Sarma 

8 Manuscripts. 

6, 

,, V. Prabhakarasastri 

6 Exhibits. 

7. 

„ T. Suryanarayana (Copper Plate) ... 

1 Exhibit. 

K. 

,, T. Seshacharulu „ 

1 » ■ 

9. 

„ The Adyar Library 

3 Manuscipts. 

10. 

„ L. Ganesha Sarma, Fudukkotah State... 

50 Pictures. 

11. 

„ The Oriental Book Agency, Poona 

Books. 

u. 

„ Dhanpal and K. Ramamurti, Artists 



Madras 

14 Paintings. 

13. 

Dr. Tribuvan Das L. Shah, L.M.S. 

Ancient India. 

Vols. 1, 11 & III 

14. 

Deccan Arts Society 

Exhibits and Books. 

15, 

University of Travancore 

47 Manuscripts. 

16. 

Sri S. R. Shende of Sangli 

9 maps. 

17. 

„ H. Chennakesavaiah, Mysore 

Educational. 

Charts and Coins. 


The important and valuable Exhibits were all put in glass showcases 
kept under lock and key, while the inscriptions and other Exhibits which 
required much wider space were hung on the wall. 

The Delegates and members were much interested in the Exhibition 
and visited it in large numbers. They were attracted by the rare manuscripts 
that were kept in glass show cases from Sri. Venkateswara Oriental In- 
stitute, The Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, The Adyar 
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Library, and the Travancore University Library. One Manuscript which 
attracted the attention of Mr. O. C. Gangoiy is the Manuscript of 
Ramayatta, on the two sides of which were carved the Kainapattabhiseka 
and Das'avataras, in ivory. A special feature of the exhibition was the 
prominence given to the Tallapakkam music plates of the Devasthanam, of 
which only ten plates were kept. There were also two other plates belonging 
to decendants of the Tallapakkain family, living at Tirupati. 

It now remains to con\-ey a worrl of appreciation to those who joined 
the Exhibition and co-operated with us. 


IM<OGRAMME 

20th March 1940, Wednesday : 

3- 30 p.m.I 

4- 50 p.m. V Arrivals of delegates and Members. Tea after arrival. 

5- 55 p.m. I 

8-00 p.m. Dinner (Respective camps.) 

10- 20 p.m. . , 

3-30 p.m./ 

ilst March 1940, Thursday : 

7- 30 a.m. Breakfast (Respective camps.) 

8- 30 a.ni. Executive Committee Meeting : Devasthanam High 

School Hall. 

(Members wishing to see the places in Tirupati will be 
taken round by scouts.) 

(Section Presidents will take charge of the papers received 
and determine the order of their reading.) 

The exhibits for Exhibition should please be handed over to 
Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar at the Hindu High School. 

11- 30 a.pi- Lunch (Respective camps.) 

11-30 a.m. Arrivals: Lunch after arrival. 

Opening Session : Institute Hall 

3-20 p.m. Reception by the Reception Committee Members. 

3-25 p.m. Mangalacharanam : Mahamahopadhaya A. Chinnaswami 
Sastri, Principal. 

3-30 p.m. Speech by the Chairman, Reception Committee, T. A. 
Ramalingam Chettiar, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. 
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Opening of the Conference ; Dew.in Bahadur S. E'. Ranfta 
nadlian, Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras. 
Presidential Address. 

Thanks to the President. 

Cleneral Resolutions. 

Thanks to the Vice-Chancellor. 

Uan’tern Lecture ; Institute Ham. 

6- 30 p.in. P. S. Naidu : Decorative Sculptures of the Chidambaram 

Temple. 

7- 15 p.m. M. H. Krishna: Excavations in Mysore. 

8- 00 p.ni. Dinner : Respective Camps. 

9- 30 p.m. Entertainment : Vidwan Musiri Subratnania Aiyar. 

22nd March 1940, Friday ; 

7-Ot) a.m. Opening of the Festival of the Fine Arts ; Institute Hall. 
Sri V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar. 

Sectionai, Meetings; Presidential Address and Presentation 
ON Papers: Hindu High School 


8-30 a.m. 

Prakrit 





9-00 a.m. 

1, Vedic 

3. 

Islamic. 

9. 

Anthropology 

9-30 a.m. 

2. Iranian 

3. 

Arabic 

13. 

Tamil, Telugu, Kan- 






nada, Malayalam. 



13. 

Urudu 

14. 

Modern Non-local lan- 






guages. 

10-00 a.m. 

7. History 

13. 

Hindi 

4. 

Classical Sanskrit. 


10-30 am. 8. Archaeology 12. Philosophy. 

11-30 a.m. Lunch 

Sectional Meetings : Presidential Address and 
Discussions : Hindu High School 

2-00 p.m. 

2- 30 p.m. 5 Philosophy. Dr. B. L. Atreya. 

3- 00 p.m. 13 Marathi ; Read by Prof. P. V. Kane. 

3- 30 p.m. 10 Sculpture; Srijut O. C. Gangoly. 

4- 00 p.m. 10 Music ; Sri T. V. Subba Rao. 
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4- 30 p.m. 10 Natya: Srimati Rukmini Devi. 

1 1 Technical Sciences. 

^-30 p.m. Tamil Sangam ; Institute Hall. 

2-30 p.m. Telugu Sahitya Farishad : Devastbanam Hiizur Office. 

At Home 

5- 30 p.m. By Sri Narayana Dossji of \ ISSTITUTK 

the Hathiramji Mutt : .( Gkounds. 

Lantern Lectures ; Institute HAi.t. 

f>-30 p.m. 1. Srijut O. C. Gangoly ; History of Indian Painting. 

7- 15 p.m. 2. K. R. Srinivasan : jaina & Chola Sculptures in Sitanna- 

vasal. 

8- 00 p.m. Dinner (Respective Camps.) 

9- 30 p.m. Musical Recital : Ramayana : D. Srinivasacbari. 

Solo Violin : K. Sambasivam. 

23rd March 1940, Saturday ; 

7- 00 a.m. Breakfast (Respective Camps.) 

8- 00 a.m.) Sectional Meetings ( Institute Hal! 

to V Presentation of papers < and 

1 1 -00 a.m. J History, Malayalam, Tamil, etc. I School Hall. 

X-00 a.m. Sanskrit Parishad — Institute Hall. 

9- 30 a.m. Council Meeting — Institute Hall. 

11- 30 a.m. Lunch (Respective camps.) 

12- 30 p.m. New Executive Committee Meeting: Institute Hall 

2- 00 p.m. Sectional Meetings : Devastanam Library Hall, Library. 

3- 30 p.m. Sanskrit Parisad. 

4- 00 p.m. Tea (Respective Camps.) 

5- 00 p.m. Closing Session, Institute Hall. 

6- 00 p.m. Photo. 

8- 00 p.m. Dinner (Respective Camps.) 

9- 30 p.m. Srinivasa Kalyanam : Balabalikasanigam : Institute Hall. 
24th March 1940, Sunday : 

7- 30 a.m. Breakfast (Respective Camps.) Excursions, etc. 

12-00 Noon. Lunch Respective camps.) 

Tirupati \ K. V, Rangaswami AIYANGAR, 

20th March, 1940 J Local Secretary. 



LIST <)J' I'APEHS SUEMITTKD 


1. Vl'DlC SliCTtON 

ouirkcd Xi'itli till (islerisk ' Krc published in Pdrt //] 

1. Diinilekar, K. N. : New Lifflit on the Vedic (iod, Savilr. 

.1. Ihuidekar, R. N. ; Soniatisni of \’edic I’svchology. 

3. I.iiksliniinarasimhiah, M. ; ANoteonlheauthorshipAs'valayana- 
gihya-mantra-vyakliyS. 

C.adgil, Vinayak Anant. ; Kta and the law ot karma. 

3. \ elankar, }J. D. : The Story of Saptavadhri and Vadhrimati 

Rgveda, V 78. 

<>. Karnik, H. R, : Some Moral Tales in the S'atapathabrahmana, 
implying the condemnation of Certain vices. 

‘ 7. Apte, \'. M. ; A Detailed -Vccovint of .the Contents of Two Rare 
Manuscripts of tile Unpublished .Wvalayana-mantra-samhita 
111 the Library of the India Office. (Only summary). 

8. .\ple, V. M. ; A Te.xtuai Criticism of the Asfvalayanagrliya-sutra 
based upon the non-inclusion in the As'valayana-mantra-satii- 
hita (described in Paper 7) of some K. V. ; Mantras cited in 
the .\s'valayanagrhya-sutra (only Summary). 

■' ‘I. Ramachandra Kao, S. : Treatment of Brahniacarya. 

’lO. Siibrahmanya Sastry, P. P. ; Problems of Identity. 

11. Subrabmanya Sastry, P. ; Vahni, .\gni, Aiigiras in the l.igveda 
Philosophical Study. 

!3. Sundarani Ayyar, P. S. : A Paper on NarSyana-Upani^t of 
Krsna-yajur-veda. 

' 1.3. Pandit Datukanath Dhattacliarya ; Sources of Dharnia and their 
comparative authority. 

II. IKAXIAN SeCTHIX 

1. Mama, Nanabhoy I-.: The All Conquering Fire of A1 Korane 

Shareef. 

2. Saklatwala, J. E. ; Salman-al-Farasi. 

* 3. Irani, M. S. ; A critical Review of “Kisseh Sanjan,” being the 
Traditional History of the Parsi Migration to India from Iran. 

’ I’liblislicd in the Itane Commemoration Volume. 

' I’uhlislied III the llulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, I'oona, Vol, 1, 
Mnrcli, l‘J40- 

’ Published under Section 4. Classical Sanskrit, 
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4. Kanga, Jal Dorabji : Title of the Mah K'ivayisli or Vaslit. 

* 5. Fitter, Kaikhosrow A.; Ragha-Tlie Hirtli place of the Motlier 

of Prophet /^arathustra. 

* 6. Mehta, Navroae C. ; Din-e-Ilahi. 

” 7. Bulsara, Sohrab Jamshedjee : Ancient Indian Alphabets : Their 
Iranian Origin. 

* 8. Kanga, E. M. F. : Interpretation of Some Avestan and Pahlav i 

Words. 

* 9. Kshtresh Chandra Chattopadhyaya : The Traditional Date of 

Zarathustra. 

10 . Ankiesaria, B. T. : Azi Dahakas Astronomical Observatory. 

11. Borse D. G. : Research of Aheerani Dialect. 

12. Desai, Jahangir M.: Nimrod and Zohak : A Mythico-Historica! 

Parallel. 

13. Vakil, Jahangir B. Shah : The Ideals of Love and Service in 

Zoroastrianism : Their value to Humanity. 

Ill — (A & B). Isi-AMIC Cvi-TI’RE AND RELIGIONS INCLl’DING 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish Studies 

1. Husain, S. M. : The Anthology of al-Asma'l. 

2 . Abdul Muid Khan; Mythology of Pre-Islamic Arabs. 

3. Ghazaufar, H. K. : Metaphysical Aspect of Arabic Grammar. 

4. Mu'id Khan, M. A. : The Kitab al-Tashbihat of Ibu .Abi' .\un. 

5. Khan, A. R. : Need for Better Co-operation between Men of 

Science and Oriental Scholars. 

6. Shaikh Chand Husain : The Historical A'alue of the Poems of 

Mihyar, the Dailemite. 

7. Maulvi Abdul Azeez, Rajkote: Some rare Manuscripts at 

various libraries. 

8. Dr. Hadi Hasan; Contributions of the Moslems to tlie Science 

of Mathematics. 

9. S. A. W. Bokhari: A Short Summary of Bahri's ITusi .\rfan. 

10. Dr. Nizamuddin : Ni’mat Khan-i, AH as an eminent personalily 

of Auranzazeb’s court. 

"11. Dr. V. A. Hamdani ; Three Unique Arabic Manuscripts from 
Istanbul. 

12. Syed Usha: Awhaduddin Daulatabadi. 

*13. Dr, Abdul Haq: AUquadi-ul-Fadil and his Diary. 

'14. Abdul Aleem ; Some Historical facts about Pre-Islamic 
Arabia. 
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Ci.AssiCAi. Sanskrit 

1. Ubattacharya S. : The Textual verses in the KavyalahkSra- 

sutravrtti of ^■amana and their authorship. 

2. Bhattacharya S. : Gauda Abhinancla and the Yogavasistha- 

Ramayaija. 

3. Gore, N, A. : Indebtedness ot sing* of An Ancient Commen- 

tator on the 

4. Venkataramanayya, B. ; Andhras' Contribution to Sanskrit Poetics 

1. Rasagahgadhara. 

5. Shiva Dutta Sharma ; A summary of the 5th Act of Svapna- 

vasavadatta of Bhasa. 

6. Hemachandra Acharya ; The Conception of ‘ Yogamaya ' in the 

Kasalila of S'rikrsna. 

7. Krishnaswaray Aiyangar, M. C. : Kalidasa, the Great Poet and 

Dramatist. 

* ». kay, H. C. ; A Note on a Sanskrit Drama of the I6th 

Century. 

y. Ramanujaswami, P. : Heroines in Sanskrit. 

'10. Raghavan, V. : Appayas II and III. 

'll. Raghavan, : Kumaratatacarya, the real author of some of 
the works ascribed to King Kaghuratha Naik of Tanjore. 

‘"li. Venkatarama Sarma, V. : The Vamaka Poet Vasudeva. 

13. Kuikarni, L. K. ; A recently discovered Sanskrit Poem 
" Gajendramoksa ” “by Lak.smiprasada ” (Sariivat idl5 — 
A.D. 1759). 

'14. Raghavan, : The Date of Suktiratnahara of Kalihgaraya- 
surya. 

'!5. Krishna Aiyangar, A. N. : The Gautamasmrti. 

16. Somasundaraiii, J. M. ; Makutagama. 

17. Gunde Kao Harkare: Sanskrit Language — Lingua Franca 

of India. 

'18. Bhabatosh Bhattacharya.; Candes'vara's own Account of him- 
self and of his patron, Harisiihhadeva. 

V. Ardhamagadhi, Prakrit, etc. 

' 1. Upadhye, A. N. ; Kaihsavaho, a Prakrj Kavya. 

* 2. Jain, H. L. ; Remnants of the 12th Jaina STutatiga Ditthivada. 
3. Manmohan Ghosh ; The Language of Rajas'ekara’s Karpiira- 

manjari. 
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VI. rillLOSOl’lIV AND l^!;i.u;il)X 

I. Modi, P. M. : Relation between ll'c Two .\spects of liraliinaii. 

The personal higlier than the Impersonal. In Karlier Metrical 
Upanisads. 

J. Kaju, P. T. : The Uuddhistic and Ad vaitii viewpoints. 

3. Suryanarayana Sastri, S. S. : Some Observations on the Maijdn- 
kyalrarika. 

’ 4. Mario Carelli. : The Sekoddeyatikii of Maropa. 

.5. Lakshininarasiinhial), M. ; The I’vanava and its importance, 
fi. lihattacharya, V. : Tlieory of Negation. 

7. Naidu, P. S. : On Negation. 

’ 8. Varadachari, K. C. : A Clue into the Nature of the Relationship 
into Mystical and Religious-Consciousness as seen in S'ri 
VedanladeVika's commentary of the Is’avasyopanisacl. 
y. l^amanujachari, K. : Atreya Ramanuja : His life and works, 

10. IJhumanand ; Priority of the Yogavasisfha to S'ankracarya. 

11. Sankara Jiao, C. V. ; S'aiva-siddhanta view of Perception. 

’IJ, Aiyaswami Sastri, N. : llhavaviveka and His Method of Ex- 
position. 

*13. Subramania Iyer, K. A.: ‘Pratibha’ as the meaning of a 
Sentence. 

*]+. Paranjpe, V, G. : The Text of the Nyayasiitras according to 
Vacaspatiniis'ra. 

15. Saileswar Sen ; The Word ‘ Avyapades'ya ’ in Nyaya- Sutra, 1. i. 4. 

16. Naidu, P. S. : Foundation and Sketch Plan for a New Treatise 

on Indian Philosophy. 

17. liamaswami Sastri, V. A. and Sivaramakrishna Sastri, K. A. • 

A new Commentary on Maij^anamis’ra’s Bhavanaviveka. 

18. l^angaswami Aiyangar, H. R. ; An old Sankhya Definition of 

Inference. 

19. Krishnaswami, M. A. ; Who is Bhu.sanakara ? 

20. Radhakrishnan, E. P. ; Jfianaghana’s Contribution to .Advaita. 

21. Krishnaswamy Kao, B. A. ; Iksatyadhikaratja. 

22. Gopala Pillai : The Evolution of the Narayaija Concept. 

1*3. Srinivasaraghavacharya, T. ; The Benighted Three. 

24. Srinivasaraghavacharya T. : Laksmaija the Nifkama-Karma- 

Yogi. 

25. Varadachari, V. : Nt^jiyar Narayananiuni. 

26. Sen Gupta, N. N. : The Doctrine of Sudden Ecstasy in Shaivism 

and Vai^ijavism. 



11. Yamunacharyn, M. : A Note on Vis'istadvaitic Cosmology. 

Narasimhan, S. W : The Theory of Temperament. 
m. Venkatarama i^astry, K. : Absolutism of Vedanta according to 
Gaudapada. 

3t). Viswanatlian, K. ; Integral Vedanta. 

31. Sivarama Sastry, N. ; The Date of the N'yaya- Sutra. 

31. Venkateswara Pikshitar, T. A.; Dream Psychology in Hindu 
System of Thought. 

33. Gopalaswami Aiyangar, T. K. : Upavarsa and Liodhayana. 

\'II- .\RCHAEOLOGY 

1. Upadhye, A. N.: Jata-Simhanandi of Kopba} Inscription. 

2. Ghoshal, U. N.i .A Pallava Motif in an Ancient llengat 

Sculpture. 

3. Ramachandran, T. N. : Ghosi terracottas— A Study. 

* 4. Venkataraman, K. K. : More about the Ainnurruvar. 

5. Sivaramakrishna Sastri, K. ; Idarayakku^i Inscription of 
Ceravarhs'a-kir 4 apati. 

ft. Bhagvat, Miss D. N.: Buddhist Monachism and Post-As'okan 
Brahmi Inscriptions. 

* 7. Krishnamacharlu, C. K. : Three spurious Western Calukya 

Grants. 

8. Manley, F. P. : Classification of Paleoliths (Tentative) Muthu- 

kuru Thippa site and other sites in the Nellore District. 

9. Sankalia, H. D. ; Monuments of the Yadava Period in the Poona 

District. 

10. Gopalachari, K. : Inscription from Chezarla. 

*11, Gope Giir-Bax, : A Note on Jama Masjid at Thatta (Sind). 

*12. Rama Rao, M. : The Antiquities of Cebrolu. 

'13. Sarkar, D. C. ; Digvijaya of King Candra of the Meharauli 
Pillar Inscription. 

VIII. History 

1. Rama Rao. M.; The History of Warangal. 

* 2. Bisheshwar Nath Keu ; The Early Rakstrakutas of the Deccan 

and Nizam's Dominion. 

* 3. Ray, H. C.: A Note on Four Letters of the Reign of Tipusultan. 

4. Ray, H. C.: A Note on the Life of Krsijagupta 
' Published in the JASB. (Letters), Yol. V, 
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5. Syed Abu Mohammad ; I^evenue, Hisiory-Oiidh, 

6. Jal Pestonji Hirdy : \'iceroy Siirbulnnd Khan of (nijarat and his 

affrays with the Marathas in tiiat province (1720-1730 a.d.) 

7. Sajun Lai, K.: Incident of the last days of Nawah Mir Xixani 

Ali Khan. 

8. Banerjee, N. C.: Aspects of Hindu Mussalmaii-Kelaiions and 

Cultural Co-operation in Mediaeval India. 

* 9. Rama Kao. M.: The Kakatiyas and the Yadavas. 

10. Venkataranianayya : Jatacoda Bhima and the interre«nuni in 
Vengi. 

*31. Subramanian. K. R.; Badapa and the Tala (Two Ivasiein 
Calukyan kings). 

12. Ferroli, D.: Dutch exploits in India and Ceylon as related by 
contemporary Jesuit Letters (1607-1667). 

*13. Mirashi, V. V.: The Capitals of the X'akatakas. 

14. Divanji, P. C.; Ancient Indian History and Research Work. 

15. Altekar, A. S.: New light on the origin of the Jethwas. 

16. Rama Row, R.: Religion under Viftjuvardhana, the Hoysala King. 

17. Karmarkar, A. P.: Literary Land-marks in the History of Dravi- 

dian India. 

18. Somasekhara Sarma, N.: Haihaya feudatories of the Eastern 

Gangas. 

*19. Subba Rao, K.; The Eastern Gahga Era— The Date of the 
initial year Re-examined. 

21. Ramakrishna Kavi, M.; — Works in Arthas'astra in Teiugu 
Literature 

* 22 . Ghoshal : Early Buddhist Histriography. 

*23. Nilakantha Sastri, K. : Godka II and Calukyas. 

*24. Khan Bahadur Zafar Hasan : Few Moghul Documents. 

*25. Ray Chaudhri : Notes on certain Post-Mauryan Dynasties. 

*26. Gani, M. .L : The Advent of the .\rabs in Hindustan ; Their 
Relations with the Hindus and the Occupation of Sindh. 

*27. Dr. Krishna, M. H.; Shahji’s tomb at Kodigere. 

*28. Dikshitar, V. R. R. ; Karnataka in .\ncient Tamil literature. 

*29. Seth, H. C. : Identification of Udayapa of Kaus'ambi with Udayin 
of Magadha. 

’''30. Ray Chaudhri, Golapchandra : Foundation of Guhila in Vagada. 
IX. Ethnolocy 

* 1. Raghauan, M. D. ^ A Note on the Yogis or Yogi Gurukkals of 

North Malabar. 



2. Sivaiatnakrishna Sastri, K. : Is Varija a barrier to Indian or 

Human Progress ? 

3. Yamunacharya, M. ; The Cult of Sun-worship in India. 

4. Acliyuta ^fe 1 lon, C. : Paras'urama Legend in Malabar History. 

5. David H. S. : Some Contacts and affinities between the Egypto- 

Minoan and the Indo-Smnerian Cultures. 

(>. Naryana Pillai, V. ; Buddhism in Ancient Kerala. 

7. Placid, Fr. ; The Social Customs of the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar. 

S. Krishna Aiyar, K. V. ; The Temples of Kerala, 
y. Pillai, N. K. : Educational Centres in .Ancient and Mediaeval 
Kerala. 

10. Kasturi, N. ; Two Folk Festivals of Coorg. 

11. Narasimhachar, L. : .An instance of Ox Worship in Mysore, 
li. I'^havan, M. D. The Ritual and Spirit Dances of Kerala. 

13. Ramachandra Dihshitar, V. R. : Disposal of the dead in South 

India. 

14. Hiiyavadana Rao, C. : .A Mew Theory of Indian Racial origins. 

X. FiN'E -Arts 

(nj Sculpture and Painting 

]. .\hdullah Chaghtai : Who built the Taj Mahal, .Agra. 

' 2. Venkataraman, K. R. : Two Unique South Indian monuments. 

3. Srinivasan, K. R. : Lecture with Magic lantern slides. 

4. Panchamukhi, R. S. : The Gandharv.as and Kinnaras in Indian 

Iconography. 

5. Maidu, P. S. : The Development of the Concept of ‘ Suggestion ’ 

in Hindu .Aesthetics. 

6. Pandey, K. C. : .Abhinavagupta’s theory of meaning. 

7. Sarl>eswar Kataki ; Kamarupa School of sculpture. 

(b) Music 

1. Sambamurti: The influences of Exotic Music on the develop- 

ment of South Indian Music.. 

2. Ponniah Pillai, K. : ^cC 

3. Raghavan, V. ; Akalanka. 

4. Dwaraka Bai G. : Types of Telugu Folk Music. 

’ Printed under the section on Archaeology. As recommended.— El). 



5. Katnakrishna Kavi, M. : Catiiiclaijdi in Karnata M tisi< . 

6. Parthasarathy Aiyancar, N. C. : I Sowed Instruments Tlien- ()i ij.’-ii. 

and Development. 

7. Varadalakshmi N'eeraragliavan, K. Mrs.: KaKiis and Ivasi- uiili 

particular reference to South Indian Operas. 

8. HarinaKabliiisanain : The Idealism of Sri TyilKaiaja. 

9. Subrahmanya iver, C. ; Pallavi Dotaiswainy Iyer. 

fcl lili<ir<rtini(ilyti (I'ltf Dniiiiii 

1. Naidu, 1'. S. : The expression of the Emotion (as analyzed by 

Bharata in the Natytt^'astra, and as portrayed in the Chidam- 
baram temple sculptures). 

2. Kaniaswami Sastri, K. S. : Kalidasa and the .Art of Oaiicc. 

3. Naidu, P, S. : A Functional Classification of Some Uharata- 

natya Poses. 

4. Kaghax an, M. D. : The Folk Dance of Kerala ; Forms ami 

Movements. Themes and Types. 

5. Subrahmanya Sastri, S. : The Bharata- \'af\ a. 

\I. ■i‘r.riiN'if.\i. SctitNCES 

1 . Madhava Meiion, K. : Principles of Tieatmeni in .\yui vcilu. 

2. Narayanaswami, \'. ; Health and Social Evolution. 

3. Lalitha, M. Miss : Antenatal care in Ayuri edti. 

4. \'isveswara Sastrulu, M. : Methods of Diagnosis according to- 

Ayurveda. 

5. Madhava Krishna Sarnia, K.: The .-Astaniatigalyapras'na ol 

Malabar and the Pras'nainarga. 

6. Ahmeduallah Nadvi ; Kitab-ul-Dmda-ul-Jarahat. 

XII. Pmi.oi.oGV 

1. Goda Varma, K. : Dravidian Pronouns of The First and Second 

Persons. A Historical and Comparative Study. 

2. Ramakrishnaiya, K. : The Dravidian Infinitive. Its nature and 

development. 

3. Narahari, H. G., Subba Kao Research Scholar — Kumarila's 

Contribution to Philology and Mythology. 

4. Chaturvedi, S. P. ; Scholastic disquisition in the Paijnian Sys- 

tem of Grammar. 



5. Saileswar Sen : Tl)e Geritive ot Apposition in Sanskrit. 

Sankman, C. K, and Gai, (i. S. ; The Demonstrative Element 

u in Dravidian. 

7. CliidamLiaranntha Chetiiyar, A. ; Tamil Syntax, 
s. Siiideswar Varma, Jammu : Bhalesi Dialect. 

‘j. Krisliiiaswamy, M. A. : A Note ou the I'roniinciation of 

\III— (A). TEi.t'GL' SlCCTidN 

1. Venkataraaiana, V.: The Historical importance of Narasabhii- 

piiliyanui. 

2. \'enkaiaramanayya, B. : The necessity to re-edit Narasabupaliya.. 

3. Somayaji, G. j. ; The Influence of Sanskrit Grammar on Telugu 

Grammar. 

4. \'eturi Frabhakarxi Sastri ; Mallikarjiuia Paijditaradhya. 

‘,.5. \'iraraghavachavva, E. W : .Ancestry and Date of Poet Varada- 
carya. 

6. N'iraraghavacharya; E. V. : Some Luminaries Contemporaneous 

with King Bhoja. 

7. Venkataramana, Y. ; Sarangadhara Cadtramu of Sanuikhaniu 

X’enkaJakrsOappa Naik. 

8. Somasekhara Sarma, M. : Some of the Old Teliigii Words- 

Occuii ing in the Inscriptions of the Telugu country. 

V'enkatii Rao, N.i Age of S'rinatha in Telugu Literature (1375 
—151)0 A.n.) 

It). Venkaiaramanayya, N. ; The Problem of Bhaskara Rauiayaijam. 

11. Venkataratnani, T. ; Language Reform in Andhra. 

12. Lakshmipalhi Sastri, S. : The Royal Poets among the Telugu 

Devotees of S'ri Vehkajesfvara. 

13. Pathalabhedi Subrahmanya Kavi : Peddana as the Originator of 

Telugu Prabandha. 

XIII— (B). Tamil 

1. Chidambaranatha Chettiyar, A. : The Language of Nakkirar. 

’ Mohamad Husain Nainar, S. : Arabic, Persian words in the- 
Tamil Language. 

3. Ramachandra Dikshitar, R. : Relation between Ancient 

Karnataka and Tamilagam. 

4. Naidu, P. S. : The Foundations of Tamil Culture. 

' Published in the AonaU of Sri Venkatcsvara Orienial Institute, Tirupaii, Voi, 
II, pp. 83—91. 

- I'rinied under section 3, as recommended. — Eu. 
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5. "Setu Pillai, K. P. : Dialectal variations of Two Tamil consonants. 

6. Vaiyapuri Pillai, S. : Tolkappiyar's P'digion. 

7. \’aradaraja Aiyer, K. S.; Keliirioiis W'orshi)) in the S'anKam age. 

8. Srjnivasaraghavachari, T. : 1‘harata’s Kxaniple. 

9. Satagoparamanujachariar : Venkaiani is not the Tirumalai 

referred to in the Tirnvandati. 

10. Pannirukaiperumal Mudaliyar, C. : The Coninhiiiion of Hnropeans 

to the Tamil Language and Literature. 

1 1 . Subramania Mudaliyar, C. K. : The \'edas and the Againas. 
li. Subramania Mudaliyar, C. K.: Royal Poets- Last and West. 

13. Ramachandra Chettiyar, C. M. ; A P'ew Peculiar Customs in 

Kongunadu. 

14. Ramachandra Chettiyar : Customs and Jwellery in Kongunadu. 

15. Vaidyanathan, K. S. : The Members of the Ancient South Indian 

Army. 

16. Chidambaranatha Mudaliyar: The Tamil Race and Tamilagam, 

17. Ramachandra Chettiyar, C. M. : Karavoor. 

XllI— (C). Kanxaiu 

1. Sosha .-Viyangar, H. ; State of the Kannada language from the 

early times to the 13th century A.D., 

Kill — (D). Marathi 

3. Kulkarni, K. P, ; .A Phenomenon in Marathi I'lionology. The 
metathesis of n and p. 

2. Harshe, R. G. : The principal characteristics ol the Kuijabau 

dialect of Marathi, as preserved in a published manuscript of 
Saka 1568 (1646 A.!).) 

3. Divekar, H. R, : The date of Devidasa, the author of S'ri 

Venkates'vara Stotra in Marathi. 

3. Shankar Ramachandra Shende : The Maharashtra as found in 
the Aihole Inscription. 

5. Shankar Ramachandra Shende : The Language of Maharashtra. 

Its Antiquity, stages and Names. 

6. JDeshmukh, M. G. ; The Concept of Kekha in jnanes'vari. 

,7. £anhatti, S. N. : Feminine Proper Names in .Ancient Mahanu- 
bhava Literature. 

S. Prof. V. B. Kolte, M..A., L.L.H. : .A New Chapter in the History 
of Marathic Literature. 



y. S. (I. Tulpuie : The Linguistic Importance of Mahanubava 
Literature in the Yadav — Period, 
in. Prof. M.A. Karandikar: Elements of Marathi Vocabulary. 

11. Prof. P. Dandekar; Humour in the Pura^ic Marathi Drama, 
li. V. M. Agashe, M.A. ; V’atsa Haran. 

XIII— (E). Malayalam 

1. Krishna Menon, T. K. : The Vanji Problem. 

2. Sankaran Nambiyar, P. : The Fusion of Dravidian and Aryan 

elements in Malaylam Language and Literature. 

3. Joseph Mundasseri, V. K. : The Evolution of Kerala Culture 

from S'ilappatikaram to Ramacaritam. 

4. Anujan Achan, P. ; Vanci — The Capital of the ancient Cera 

Kingdom — Identified with Tiruvanji-Kalam, in the Cochin 
State. 

-S. Raghavan, M. D. : Aromer and his Times. 

•6. Krishnan Nair, P. V. ; Regarding the Authorship of Bhagavatam, 
Kilippattu. 

7. Krishnan Nayanar, S'iromatji P. : Lilatilakam and its text. 

8. Poduval, R. V. : Kalamezuttumyattum. 

y. Raghavan M. D. : Forms and Movements, Themes and Types 
in the I'olk Dance of Kerala. 

XIII— (F). HIN'DI 

I. Lakmi§^ar Varstjcya: Fort William College and Hindi Prose. 

J. Madan, I. N. ; Modern Hindi Novel— Its possibilities of growth. 
' .3. Din Dayal Gupta: The Life and Works of Ratnavali, wife of 

Gosvami Tulsidas. 

4. Barthwal, P. D. : Siddhanta PaRca Matra. 

• 5. Chandrabali Pande, Pt. : — 3^ ^ 

6. Sukla, K. N. ; — 

,7. Sivadatta Sarma— ^ ^ -J9 

XIV. Modern Indian Languages (Non-Local) 

1. Mittra, K. L. : A Western Hindi Dialect discovered in Khulna 
District of Bengal. 

I'liblishecl in the Hindustan Quarterly. 

I’ublislietl by the Nagari f'racfirini Sablia. Benares City. 
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Nageiulranaiayan Cliatullmri. : 'I'lie I'alatals of the iiarcnt In<ln 
ICiiroi)ean [.aiigiiaae. 

3. Katre, S. M. : l.inRuifiics iiiiti iltc Oimal luiiiio’’ of tho Maha 

bharala. 

4. Katre, S. M.: i’olyslotism in Naitulto. the poet saint of 

Maliariistra. 

5. Kiilicias Mtikerjee, Calcutta; Comparative Stiiciy of tin- Storj 

of Alaol in Hindi Translation. 

fi. Kedari Kao, N. K. : Some SugRestion lor ilie I:ii()rovemi‘iii of 
the Study of Oriental LaiiRiiaRes. 

T. Kakati, V!. ; Tyes of fast Participle in Assamese. 

S. Maninohaii Cosh. ; Maliarastri and Marathi. 


PUOCEEniN’tlS (>1‘ TIIK OPENING SESSION HELD IK 
THE HALL OF TFIE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
ON .’1-3-40 AT 3 P.M. 

3 p.m. Memlrers ami delegates arrived and were conducted to thtnr 
seats. 

Dewan Bahadur S. E. Hunganatham, M.A., \'ice-Chancellor, University 
of Madras, was received and conducted to the dais in the Hall of tlie- 
Oriental Institute which was finely decorated. Ur. R. C. Majuindar, acting 
President, Sri T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar, Chairman, Reception Committee, 
and Kao Bahadur K. V. Kangaswami Aiyangar, Local Secretary, were also 
on the dais. 

The portrait of Pandit Madan Malaviyaji, President of the Tirupati 
Session, was garlanded by Sri C. Sambaiya Pantulu Garu, the Commissioner 
of the Tirumalai and Tirupati Devastanam on behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee. The proceedings began with Maiigalach<irana by Principal Maha- 
mahapadhyaya A. Chinnaswanii Sastri. 

The General Secretary, Dr. M. H. Krishna, explained the reasons for 
the change of venue from Hyderabad to Tirupati and read extracts from the 
congratulatory messages received from : 

The Maharani Saheba of Gad\'al. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, President, Ninth Session. 

Messrs. A I^nganatha Mudaliar, B.A., B.L., (former Commissioner 
of the Devasthanani). 

T. T. Krishnamachari, M.LA. 
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The I’olisli University; 

„ i'olish University abroad asks Mrs. J'alk represent l^olish Scholars at 
Oriental Congress Stop Hegs express to Asiatic Colleagues Cordial wishes 
ni name, Uolish Science deeply interested in Oriental Civilization. 

H.\I.ECK1, 

President.” 

Messages were also received from; 

]. The Registrar, The University of Rangoon. 

1. The Registrar, The University of Bristol. 

3. The Principal, The University of Glasgow. 

4. The Vice-Chancellor, The University of Sheffield. 

5. The Vice-Chancellor, The University of Liverpool. 

«). The President du Conseil de I’Universite de Lyon. 

7. The Vice-Chancellor, The University of Melbourne. 

8. The Registrar, McGili University. 

'). The Principal and Vice-Chancellor, Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ont. 

10. The President, The University of Toronto. 

11. The Pro-secretary, Sennat Der Ruksuniversite it Te Leiden. 

12. The Principal, Bishop’s University, Quebec. 

13. The Secretary, The Royal Batavia Society, Batavia. 

14. The President, Mount Allison University, Sackville, New 

Brunswick. 

15. The Secretary, The Royal Academy Section of Philology, Am- 

sterdam, (Koninkuluke AkadI'Mie VAX Wetenschappen). 
l<). The Seip Rector, l)et Akademiske Kollegium, Oslo. 

17. The Master Sir Montagu Butler, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

18. The President, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 

Canada. 

ly. The Director, The University of London. 

20. The Registrar, The University of Cape Town. 

21. The .Assistant Military Secretary, .Army Headquarters, India. 

22. The Professor, Romney, Boars Hill, Oxford. 

23. The President, American University of Beirut, Lebanon. 

24. The Secretary, The Master’s Lodge, Corpus Christi College, 

Cambridge. 

25. The Secretary, The Java-Institute, Jogjakarta. 

26. The Secretary, Christ Church, Oxford. 

27. The Director of .Asiatic Studies, University of Southern Cali- 

fornia, Los Angeles. 

28. The President, Columbia University, New York. 



29. The Secretary, Tlie Kritish Museum, !-<>niIi>ii. 

30. The President, I’nixersity of Michigan. 

31. The India Office, W'liitehali. 

32. The Princi|)al, The I'ni varsity of the W iiwatersraiul, Joiinneshiirn. 

33. The l^rofessor, Comile Internalional I *es Scieiu es Historiciiies. 

Paris. 

34. The President, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

35. S. K. Subranianyii Aiyar, Gannon and Dunckerly. 

36. Janab Shaluil-.Vhmed, President. Muslim .Associalion TravaiK-ore 

37. Mahakavi Clloor S. Paramesvara .\iyar, Trivandrum. 

Mr. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar, Chairman of the Reception Conimitiev. 
then delivered his welcome address as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Reception Committee I lia\ e very gre.at pleasure in 
welcoming you to the 10th All India Oriental Conference. When a few 
months back the en(]uiry came whether we will arrange to hold the Con- 
ference at Tirupati. the Devasthanam Committee and the Director of the 
Sri \’enkateswara Oriental Institute were very hesitant to take up the 
resijonsibility. Tirupati is a very small place with resources in every way 
\ery much limited. The Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute under whose 
auspices the Conference was proposed to be held was but a few months oUl 
without even a habitation of its own. We agreed to the projiosal as we 
considered it a call of duty in an emergency in the full hope and belief that 
our difficulties will be realized by you. We believed that after li.aving tasted 
the munificent hospitality of two of the foremost Indian States in Inilia you 
would like a change to the austere conditions imposed by an ancient Devas 
thanam and the rustic surroundings of a village like Tirupati. We have 
tried to make arrangements for your comforts within the several limitations 
imposed on us and we assure you that the spirit was not lacking to do every 
thing possible. We are ourselves aware of many short comings and I have no 
doubt that you will feel many more as you are the persons to experience them. 
We crave your indulgence for the shortcomings ami request you to forgive us. 

2. Tirupati is situate at the foot of probably the holiest hill in the 
whole of India in picturesque surroundings. It takes its place among the 
most popular places of pilgrimage along with places like Benares in the 
north and Rameswaram in the south. The God presiding at the temple in 
the hills is known throughout India, Venkates'vara being the popular name 
in the south and Balaji in the north. Thousands of pilgrims come from all 
parts of India all through the year and offer set><7 and make offerings to the 
God. It is a place of importance on an All-India basis in the religious life of 
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the <'ouiitry. Hence, we considered it appropriate that a Conference dealinit, 
with oriental culture should also meet at Tirupati. 

3. Kven though Tirumalai is a \‘aisljavite shrine at present, the- 
early Alvars have all sung the praises of God Venkates'vara as Harihara 
both S'iva and \'is't)u in one. It was not until the days of Ramanuja that 
the idea of Tirupati as a disputant \'aispavite centre was evolved. Aruna- 
girinathar a devotee of Muruga has also sung the praises of God \'enka- 
tes'vara as Muruga. It may be said of many temples in the south that there 
was not the difference between \'isiju and S'iva shown in them in the old 
days as it became the fashion in the latter times. As a matter of fact, in places 
like Chidambaram, a place of very great S'aivite importance, the temples for 
both S’iva and Vispu exist side in the same mandapam. Even at the present, 
day people of all denominations, \'aistjavites and S'aivites, Advaitins, 
X'is'istadvaitins and Dvaitins resort to Tirupati and make their offerings to 
God Venkates'vara. The temple on the Tirumalai and those in Tirupati do 
not owe their origin to an emperor or to ruling princes. The God who is a 
svayambhiimurti is said to have been revealed to one Toi?daman about the 
beginning of the Christian era and he built the first temple. Later on, 
comparatively minor folk like officers and deputies sent by emperors whose- 
headquarters were far away and common people added to the temples and 
made arrangements for worship and the several pujas and services. So it- 
may be claimed that the Devasthanams in Tirumalai and Tirupati were from 
the beginning democratic institutions deriving their support from voluntary 
offerings. I am sure the Hindu delegates to the Conference will make it a point 
to go up the hill and see the temple and pay their homage to N’enkates'vara. 

4. Among places of interest in the vicinity, there ate two which will 
appeal to you. One is the beautiful Chandragiri Mahal which is situated 
seven miles from here preserved in good coudition. It was in that Mahal 
that Madras and its surrounding villages were granted by the then Kaja of 
Chandragiri to the British East India Company. You know the part Madras 
played in the early period of British expansion in India. The other place of 
interest is Kalahasti 20 miles distant. It is also a place of great religious 
importance, but devoted to S'aivite worship. The Lifinuin in it is a 
svayambhu Lingavi representing one of the elements viz., Vayu. It was 
also a seat of a Hindu prince in the past, whose descendants have been 
wielding great influence until very recently. Tirupati was never the seat of 
power under any emperor known to fame. But the region in which it is 
situated had many chieftains who changed their allegiance to the dominant 
emperor of the time in the south, west or north. The Rajas of Kalahasti, 
Karvetinagar and \'enkatagiri were chieftains of influence and power in the 
region in more recent times. 



5. ll was ilu’ iale I'iaja of I’anajjal 'vlio uas the Chief Miin^iei in ilie 

Madras (iovermiienl for a iicriod of about six years aial who was liiiiiscll a 
great Telugu and Sanskrit srliolar that liist cimceiv eil the idea oi an 
Institute for Oriental Culture at 'I'iruirali. JIc was iiiinsidf a native of lliese 
parts. When the Religious ICndowiiiems liill, iMJfi, was on the am il ul 
the Legislative Council, lie i)leade<l for the inlrotluction of a ( laiisc to 
enable the Tiriimalai 'J'irupati Devasthanams to start an Institute. 'I'be 
Tirunialai Tiriipali Devasllianaiiis did not eonie undtr llie ainhit of the 
Iveligious Ivndowments .\ct, separate .\e[ for tlie administration of 

these Devasllianains was passetl later in lfl33. It provide<l that the sutplus 
funds of the Devasthanams may be utilized for (1) the cstahlislinienl i>f a 
university or college in which special provision is made for the study of 
Uinilu religion, philosophy and s'astras and for promoting the cultivation of 
Indian arts and architecture and (2) promoting the study of Sanskrit and the 
Indian vernaculars. It was Jlr. Hauganatha Mudaliar, tiie last Commissioner 
with the help of Dr. Hajan, Minister for Iv’eiigioiis ICudowments and Kao 
I iahadur K. Y. Kangaswami .Aiyangar the present Director that launched the 
scheme of the Institute. It was only in the months of March and .\pril 1 '>3') 
that the then Devaslhanam Committee sanctioned the establishment of the 
Oriental Inslittite and took steps to start U. In May the term of that 
( ommitlee and the Coinmissionei Mr. Kangiinatlia Mudaliar came to an 
end and a new Coniinitlee and a new Commissioner came into ofiice. On 
account of want of publicity there was a lot of misapprehension about the 
position and scope of the Institute and there were also a number of other 
matters to be cleared up. There was also some local opposition to the 
scheme of the Institute. The new Committee thought it necessary to e\a- 
mine the whole (piestion and define their attitude in the matter. In July 
lySy they passed a lesolution in terms of the report of a sub-committee aji- 
pointed by them in the previous month. In view of the misunderstandings 
and misapprehensions still prevailing in certain quarters here and elsewhere, 
1 consider it my duty to state the present position and scope of the Institute, 
under the auspices of the Devasthanams. 

6. The Committee wants to make it clear at the outset that the 
primary duty of the Devasthanams is to maintain and improve the temples 
and the worship in them and to provide for the health, comforts and con- 
veniences of the pilgrims; and that the Oriental Institute can only be a 
secondary object. As contemplated in the Act the Institute is intended for 
the study of and research in Hindu religion and philosophy generally and 
Indian arts and architecture. Even though we have to begin with a 
Vaispavite leaning in an Institution started under the auspices of predomin- 
ently Vaisgavite institutions, provision will be made for study and research 
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in other ihre. tions as funds permit. An expert in PaJi and Tibetan langu- 
iiges has already been appointed and it is in contemplation to appoint a 
lecturer for Dvaita philosophy. The Institute is intended not merely for 
Sanskrit learning. It is resolved that increasing importance should be given 
to lanii! and lelugit languages as we develop, especially as the study of 
and research in South Indian culture and South Indian languages have not 
made progress to the same extent to which progress has been made in the 
study of North Indian culture. The Committee also wants to make it clear 
that the Institute is intended for promoting the cultivation of Indian arts and 
architecture as well as for the purpose of study and research in letters. It 
has to deal with Hindu culture as a whole including arts and letters. It is 
iherelore projrosed to start with a department of Iconography and appoint a 
Stliapati well-versed in Indian brooxe and give him a small work-shop for 
the practice and revival of one of the arts in which South India has been 
famous for ages. .Vll studies in the Institute are open to Hindus of all 
castes and both sexes. While I have defined the scope of the Institute, 1 
will reiwat the basic position viz., that the Institute is only a secondary 
object of the Devasthanams administration and its scope and activities will 
be limited by the surplus available after making provision for all primary 
•objects. Within the last few months what was merely an idea has been 
worked out into a living organization by the earnestness, enthusiasm and 
untiring labours of our Director Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ajyangar. You 
now see the buildings for the College and the Hostel (the institution will 
be mostly residential) almost complete. The buildings for a Photostat 
and the Research Institute are nearing completion. The Library and 
the administrative offices will be completed before the end of the year. 
Manuscripts and books are being collected rapidly. I request you gentle- 
men, who have got wider experience and closer knowledge of institutions 
like this to help us with your advice and also render us friendly services 
whenever wanted to make the Institute worthy of the great Inter-provincial 
Devasthanams under whose auspices it is started. 

7. We are meeting at a time when the antiquarians and the scholars 
are no longer living an isolated life. Their work and their ideas have 
reaction and form the basis for movements they little dreamt of. One has 
•only to think of the idea of the superiority of the Aryan on which the 
Germans base their claim to better the world and put down everybody else. 
Such reactions are found in small spheres also and they may lead to results 
not altogether foreseen or welcomed. It is a pity that some of the assump- 
tions made by scholars are taken as gospel even though those that enunciated 
tlio^ assumptions were not so assertive. The philologists of the last century 
■who classified the Aryan, the Dravidian, the Semitic and other langu^es 
E 
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speculated on tlie existence of races who spoke those laiiKuaKes and their 
distribution on the face of the earth. Prof. Sergius and others attacked tlie 
theory sought to be evolved by the philologists in their study of the Mediter- 
ranean races and other peoples. The excavations in Kgypt, Assyria, I‘.aby 
Ionia and Chaldia made the claim of the so called .\ryan race for separate 
e.xistence and superiority shaky. The recent excavations in the Indus valley 
especially at Mahenjo Daro and at H.arappa have raised atleast a suspicion 
that what was called pre-Aryan civilization was probably more advanced 
than the civilization of the Aryans and the Aryans so called were more the 
learners than the teachers. It cannot in any case be said at present tliat the 
readings of Philology, Ethnology and Archaeology have converged to make 
a consistent story of the world and its peoples, their movements and their 
relationship to each other in very ancient times on the lines suggusted by 
Prof. Max Muller and the early Philologists. If there were highly civilized 
people on the Mediterranian coasts in Western Asia and in North India is 
there any necessity for the assumption that the civilizing influence came 
from outside India and in the form of an Aryan invasion ? Tlie movements 
may have been from the South to the North and from the East to the West 
as well as in the reverse directions. If the old chronology has to be believed 
the Aryan is a very late comer in India. If the traditions in South India 
are to be believed there was a large subcontinent m the south, part of which 
was swallowed up by the sea at .some remote past and its civilization was 
autochthonous. There was a freedom of movement and a cheerful outlook- 
on life, its acti\-ities and its problems in ancient days as portrayed in 
Tamil Classics which we look for in vain in these days in India. It is a 
great pity that very little attention has been paid for the study of the 
traditions, folklore and even the languages of South India apart from tlie 
fact that no under-ground excavations of any sort have been attempted in 
these parts. It is a pity that the assumption of the Aryan as a teacher and 
the Sanskrit language as the lender wete taken as axioms with the result 
that what can be learnt from other sources have been ignored or neglected. 
It was left to a few administrators here and there and to a few missionaries 
to raise a mild protest but until recent times nobody who spoke of the South 
Indian culture as distinct from the Aryan culture was taken serious notice of. 

8. Even though the different peoples in India have become very 
much mixed up, the stratification of castes has made some people to claim 
a pure Aryan descent and to uphold tlie Sanskrit word as the superior one 
to maintain their superiority over others as the custodians of that civilization 
and language. The result has been disastrous in many ways and if the dif- 
ferences are acute and feelings run high in Southern India it is not a little 
due to the unfortunate circumstances. The analogy of the position of the 
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Latin in the middle ages makes one hazard a suggestion whether Sanskrit 
might have occui)ied with reference to other languages including some of the 
so called Dravidian ones the same place Latin occupied with reference to the 
provincial languages in Southern and Central Europe. All attempts made in 
Southern India to impose the Sanskrit Smrtis and the system of life pro- 
pounded by them failed until the advent of the British. Since the firm 
establishment of the British Administration and the British Courts, the 
Sanskritists as Administrators, Lawyers and Judges are introducing the 
Smrtis as the rule of life. It will not be fair to attribute to them any base 
motives. In most cases they do not know of the prevailing customs and 
the social system obtaining in the country and they apply what they know. 
In other cases they believe they are introducing a better and a more logical 
system. But the result has been such absurdity as the application of an 
obscure text of a Smrti relating to the capacity of the parties concerned to 
offer a divided or an undivided piijda to a deceased ancestor in Sraddha, in 
settling the succession to property in families, which know nothing about 
the Sraddha and the offering of pirjda and never perform them ; and the 
laying down of such strange dictums as that the marriage of a Brahmin man 
with a non-Brahmin woman is valid, but that of a non-Brahmin man with a 
Brahmin woman is illegal. The fourfold varijas are assumed to be the rule 
among the people ; and elaborate rules based on them are applied to settle 
social and family customs and observances. It is forgotten that the fourfold 
caste system was never in vogue. Some of the Sanskritists among the 
Tamil authors and commentators tried to write in terms of that classification, 
hut in Tamil Nad at any rate, the classification on those lines was never 
adopted. When the Sanskritists became advisers to ruling Princes and 
otherwise gained power, some of the local castes tried to gain a march by 
claiming place in the fourfold classification by wearing sacred thread and 
calling themselves Brahmins, Ksatriyas or Vais'yas. The result was a 
stricter organization of society and the throwing out of those who wanted 
to adopt the Sanskritic system. The fight between the right-hand faction 
and the left-hand faction so prominent in the last century was the result. 
The orthodox section was formed of the 18 castes ending with the Palla 
and the Parian. The left-hand section was formed of the Vis'va-Karmas 
who claimed to be Brahmins, Nadars who claimed to be Ksatriyas. 
\’aniyars who claimed to be Vais'yas and all who were not Tamilians like 
the Vais'yas, Weavers and Chucklers. Even Muhammadans figured among 
the left-hand section castes. The left-hand section castes were ostracized 
and treated badly : and the Tamil castes which went over to the left-hand 
section were even denied entry into the temples. Now we find under the 
influence of the present day, the fourfold system applied as the rule of 
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law, anJ some of the castes iryiiiK (o ascend i)ie soual ladder Ity calling 
themselves Vais'yas- Some of the NaUiiUoliai Niitiarathars call themselves 
Dliana-Vais/yas and even some of the \ ellala.s have starlet! calling them 
selves IJhU-Vais'yas. It is only a proper study of the South Indian culture 
in all its aspects and the various social and reliRious movements which 
brought about the stratihcaiion of the society into compartments called 
castes and the rectification of the prevailing ideas relating to them that 
can bring about that reconciliation and that feeling of unity that is so 
trecessary for the progress of our country. I was tempted to make these 
observations as they vitally affect the practical problems that have to be 
urgently solved. These are but the impressions oi a layman. It is for 
you, Scholars, to give a true and proper lead. 

9. We have arranged to hold Conferences of Tamil and Telugu 
Scholars, in addition to the usual meetings, to give an opportunity for 
the Scholars in these languages to come together and if possible to discuss 
some of the out-standing questions. 

At the conclusion of his address, the Chairman of the Reception 
('ommittee requested Dewan Bahadur S. Iv. Riinganadhan to open the 
Tirupati Session of the Conference ; Dr. K. C. Majunuiar, M.A., Bh. D. 
\'ice-Chancellor, to take the chair and conduct the proceedings on behalf of 
the absent President, Pandit M. M. Malavia. iiisiiig a midst cheers Dewan 
Bahadur Runganadhan spoke: 

MK. KAMAI.INCAM CltHTTlYAK, LaDIHS AN!) nKNTl.UNtEN, 

I am deeply thankful to the organizers of this Conference for having 
done me the great honour of inviting me to open it. .Ns one who has been 
connected with two Universities in South India, which have Faculties of 
Oriental Learning and have made special provision for the encouragement 
of Oriental Studies, it gives me very keen pleasure to be present on this 
occasion and to wish the Tenth session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
every success. The town of Tirupati with its great religious and historical 
associations is an appropriate venue for an Oriental Conference, and the 
Sri Venkateswara Institute provides a worthy setting for its labours. It was 
in 1919 that the first All-India Oriental Conference was held at Poona 
under the auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. One 
notes with satisfaction that this Conference is being held at Tirupati under 
the auspices of a similar Oriental Institute. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee has told us how the 
Institute was brought into being and what its aims and objects are. It was 
less than a year ago that the Devastlianam Committee sanctioned the 
establishment of the Institute, but thanks to the great enthusiasm and 



organizing ability of iis preseiu Director. Kao UaliatUir K. W K'angaswami 
Aiyangar, some of the necessary buildings have already been constructed, a 
fine collection of Sanskrit manuscrijits numbering 6,000 has been made, 
over five thousand volumes of published works on Oriental subjects have been 
added to the Library, and an efficient research staff has been appointed. 

.\s the Sanskrit College 'vhicb forms an integral part of the Institute 
is still affiliated to the University of Madras, I should like to take this 
opportunity of offering my sincere congratulations to the Director on the 
rapid development of the College into a Research and Training Institution. 
So far as Sanskrit is concerned, there is a feeling among experts that the 
standard of scholarship in the Oriental Title Institutions in South India 
generally is not as high as it should be. Though these institutions were 
founded for the encouragement and preservation of the traditional 
methods of learning and teaching the language, the existing courses of 
study do not train the students aderiiiately for the pursuit of higher 
Sanskrit learning. The efforts which are being made in this Institute, 
therefore, to raise the standard of Sanskrit learning, to provide facilities 
for advanced study and research, to train pandits in research methods and 
to encourage the comparative study of Eastern and Western philosophy 
are to heartily welcomed. I hope that the In.stitute will not only promote 
the critical study of Sanskrit literature and philosophy but will also make 
provision for the scientific study of South Indian languages and culture, 
particularly of Tamil and Telugu. 

Some may remember the acute controversies which took place many 
years ago in the Senate of tlie Madras University between the Sanskritists 
and the champions on the Dravidian languages. Happily those contro- 
versies have been completely forgotten, and with the general national 
awakening and the new enthusiasm for the languages of the country, 
every one now realizes that the study of both Sanskrit and the Dravidian 
languages deserve encouragement and support. Speaking of the need tor 
higher work in Modern Indian Languages, the distinguished Sanskrit 
Scholar, Ganganath Jha, said in his Presidential Address to the third 
Oriental Conference. 

“The classical languages must inevitably be for the learned few: 
the people at large can be raised and elevated, and can feel the live 
influence of literature and learning, only through the vernaculars. There 
is no truth in the belief entertained by some that vernacular researches 
are on a lower level, that they demand inferior attainments and weaker 
equipment, that they are for the ignorant many and not for the credit 
scholar. The history of many of these literatures has yet to be written ; 
the origin and development of these languages lia\e yet to be traced. 



The exact relation between Urdu and I'.rajabhasa for example has still 
to be settled; the connection between Maithili and UeiiK’aii is another 
subject of study ; the mutual interaction of Aryan and Uravidiau lang- 
uages, a critical and philological examination of the numerous dialects 
of the South, the influence of the time-spirit on the literature of titese 
languages, the importance of vernacular bardic literature in historical in- 
vestigations, all this is still awaiting attention.” 

There is thus an immense held of activity in connection with South 
Indian Languages and culture, and study and investigation are bound to 
yield results of great value. It is gratifying to learn that it is the inteiUion 
of the Devasthanam Committee that the Institute should be held to promote 
also the cultivation of Indian .\rts and .Architecture. I quite realise that 
the expansion of the activities of the Institute is strictly limited by the funds 
at the disposal of the Committee. Yet 1 hope that it will be possible to 
make provision for a fairly wide range of studies and interests in order to 
prevent the development of a narrowly communal or sectarian bias among 
the students and to promote the breadth of outlook so essential in a Semi- 
nary of learning. 

It is gratifying to find that a large number of distinguished scholars 
from all parts of India are present at this .session of the Conference. The 
work of the Conference indicates the greatly increased volume of critical 
studies which are being produced in our country and of the extension of the 
fields of study. While there were only 11 sections at the fifth session of 
the Conference in 1928, there are 22 sections at this Conference, and as 
many as 200 papers have, I believe, been sent by scholars in different 
branches of Oriental learning. Till comparatively recently we owed our 
knowledge of .Ancient Indian History and Culture to the labours of Euro- 
pean and American Orientalists. It is a matter for congrafulation that we 
have now a large body of distinguished Indian scholars who have done 
and are doing work of great distinction in the field of Oriental studies 
and research. 

I need scarcely say that your work is of the very highest value to 
the country. 

You are, in the first place, making valuable additions to our knowledge 
of the past history and civilization of our country. Uiit even more important 
than that, you are, by the application to scientific and critical methods to 
your material, interpreting and evaluating India’s historical culture, and 
are, by your work and influence, enabling the country to go through an 
intellectual discipline similar to that which Europe passed through during 
the Renaissance and later periods. The Renaissance stimulated an interest 
in the early civilization and culture of Europe, but that interest resulted not 



in a return to the conditions of the past, but to an intellectual quickening 
which heralded the dawn of the modern era. Similarly, the critical study 
of the ancient literatures of the country, its philosophy and history, will, 

I am sure, bring about a synthesis between our own culture and modern 
knowledge which is very essential for the true progress of the country. 
The progress of India lies not along the line of a reversion to the 
past or of a blind imitation of the West but in the adaptation of the 
intellectual resources of the West to the essential part of our own cultural 
heritage. 

.\nd finally, you are, both by your own individual work and by your 
joint deliberations at these periodical gatherings helping to promote the unity 
of the country. It is gratifying to find Muslim scholars of eminence sitting 
in this assembly side by side with Hindu Philosophers and historians. 
India is rich in a variety of cultures, but the unity of the country transcends 
these linguistic and cultural differences. The great need of the land is that 
we should strengthen this sense of unity by a mutual understanding and 
appreciation of one a other's culture. While we should conserve all that is 
best in our cultural heiit^e, for whatever source it is derived, it should 
now be our endeavour, to press forward and seek new ways of living and 
acting together, consistent with changed conditions, so that a united and 
prosperous India might arise. I am sure that the work of this Conference 
will greatly assist the growth of this sense of unity. 

I have great pleasure in declaring this Conference open. I hope your 
labours will result in lasting benefit to the country. 

On the conclusion of the opening address Rao Bahadur K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar, Local Secretary, communicated . to the assembly a 
message sent by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji, President, ex- 
plaining his absence from the session and sending his address to be read 
at the session. 

*' I am deeply grateful to you and to all members of the Committee of the 
10th Oriental Conference for the honour which you have done me by electing 
me as President of the forthcoming Conference which is to meet on the 
Sacred grounds of Tirupati towards the end of this month. I regret, bow- 
■ever, to inform you that I find myself still in very wealc health and unfit to 
bear the strain of the long journey to Tirupati and back. My medical 
advisers are strongly opposed to my undertaking the journey. I, therefore, 
beg you and other members of the Committee to excuse my inability to avail 
3 nyself of the great Ihonour of presiding over the Conference of the dis- 
-tinguished Savants who will be assembled at Tirupati. 

1 heartily wish the Conference every success.” 

Madman Mohan Malaviya 
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Mr. Uangaswami Aiyangar then leail the I’repiilenliai Aililress : 

Jim f?:qiwJT i 

liTiqJi^qRf[^JiT3Hif^ri5riJii^ Jim jia: ii 

3, V- 

Chairman of tite Reception Committee, Mr. \’ice-Cliancellor, Delegates 
and Members of the Conference : 

It is hardly possible for me to express .ade(|iiately my sense of deep 
disappointment at not being able to be present aini<!st your learned gather- 
ing, not so much to guide your deliberations as to enjoy the great liappiness, 
which one feels when in the company of distinguished and disinterested 
votaries of the Goddess of Learning. When Rao Bahadur Rangaswami 
Aiyangar kindly took the trouble of coming down to Benares to convey to 
me the request of the Bxecutive Committee that I should accept the Presi- 
dentship of this session of the Conference, I first expressed my inability to 
do so, as I felt that I had neither the time nor the energy to discharge tiie 
duties of a high office, that was adorned by such distinguished scholars as 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Dr. Sylvain Lfevi and Dr. K. 1’. Jayaswal. I was 
also apprehensive that my weak health may not permit me to undertake the 
long journey from Benares to Tirupati. Eventually, however, being pressed 
very hard, I agreed to accept the Chairmanship of the Conference, as it 
appeared that ray health might improve in the interval between that time 
and the time of the Conference. That hope however was not realized, and 
ill-health has compelled me to abandon my iong-cherished hope of once more 
offering worship at the shrine of S'ri-Verikates'vara and participating in your 
deliberations. I trust that you will, under these circumstances, generously 
excuse my absence. It is possible for me to send only a short address. I 
have, however no doubt that through the grace of Lord \'enkats’\'ara, your 
Conference will be a great success and mark the beginning of a new era of 
fresh activity, which would throw welcome light on oriental learning and 
culture, and advance our knowledge thereof in diverse new and useful ways. 
It is needless to say how grateful I feel for the great honour that you have 
done to me by electing me President of this session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. 

The Oriental Conference is this year meeting in South India and under 
the auspices of Sri-Tirupati Devasthanam. One can hardly think of more 
inspiring auspices. Sanskrit learning owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Dravidians ; they have preserved it in the darkest periods of its history. In 
the medieval times, the lamp of learning was kept burning even at Benares 
through Ithe efforts of the Deccanese Pandits. I have no doubt that the- 
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delegates assembled at I loly Tirupati will cart)- borne inspiring reminiscences 
from tbeir association with the scholars of South India. 

The trustees of the Temple of Tirupati are to be congratulated on 
founding the Sri-Venkates'vara Oriental Institute and convening this Con- 
ference under its auspices. They have thereby shown that they are earnestly 
endeavouring to revive the admirable old tradition where under every temple 
mosciue or church of repute used to be a centre of higher learning. In South 
India in particular, this tradition was firmly established and continued down 
to the beginning of the last century. We get ample evidence to show that 
celebrated temples in this part of the country used not only to maintain 
Sanskrit schools and colleges, but also to educate, feed and clothe the poor 
students free. It is to be earnestly hoped that the glorious example of the 
trustees of the Tirupati temple would be followed by the managements of 
other shrines, inafhas, and mosques. If this is done, a very great impetus 
would be given to the study of Hindu and Islamic cultures and literatures. 
This in its turn would lead to the preservation and popularization of the best 
thought and culture of the East. 

This Conference was started about 21 years ago in Poona, and it would 
therefore be not inopportune to take a general survey of oriental studies and 
scholarship during this period. Before the Conference began its work. West- 
ern countries were regarded and rightly too, as the centres of Indological 
studies and research. They set the standards of research, which were being 
followed by a handful of scholars in our country. There were hardly any 
reputed journals of research at that time. The Indian Aniiguary and the 
Epigraphia /wrfj'cndidexist, but they were mostly under non- Indian editorship.. 

Things have been transformed almost out of recognition during the 
last generation since the Oriental Conference began its work. The rate 
at which high-class research work is being done and published in India 
at the different Universities and research Institutes is undoubtedly very 
creditable. The number of research journals of first-class standard is in- 
creasing every year, and the papers published in them are throwing much 
greater light on the different problems of Indology than those published in 
foreign periodicals. India is thus fast becoming, as it ought to become, the 
centre of Indological studies and researches. 

We must not, however, remain content with our achievements, credit- 
able as they are. India must not only become and remain the centre of 
Indological studies, but must also attract a continuous stream of scholars 
from abroad, as it did in the days of Nalanda and Vikramas'ila. It must 
be confessed that our scholars have not yet acquired the status and reputa- 
tion necessary for this purpose. But, I have no doubt that if we all strive 
hard, we shall undoubtedly succeed in this object. 
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Hesearch work is a very costly affair, and if we aspire to establish 
centres of research which should attract students from all the world over, 
we shall have to plan truly and well. It would not be practicable or useful 
to prosecute research in all the branches of Indology at every University 
or Research Institute. Different centres should specialize in different acti- 
vities. Some of them should specialize in collecting old manuscripts and 
'bringing out critical editions of the important ones among them. I cannot 
help observing, in passing, that if speedy and comprehensive steps are 
taken to publish the important manuscripts still lying unpublished in our 
Bhandaras and Manuscript libraries, what a great light would he thrown 
on many studies of oriental studies. Some centres should specialize in 
Islamic studies, others in ancient Indian Iranian ones. The study of 
philosophy should be cultivated in some places, that of linguistics in others. 
Some institutes should specialize in Epigraphy, Numismatics and ancient 
Indian history. I do not mean to say that the different Universities should 
not include these subjects in their post-graduate curricula. By all means 
they should. But the necessary facilities for the highest type of research 
in the different branches of Indology can be given only at a few centres. 

We shall liave to build much bigger libraries at different centres of 
research than those which exist to-day. Our greatest library, the Imperial 
Library at Calcutta, hardly po.ssesses one-tenth the number of volumes 
that adorn the shelves of the British Museum Library. It would be hardly 
possible to create such libraries at every centre of research. We would 
therefore distribute the work in the different branches of Indology at 
different centres, each of which should possess all the available literature 
on the subject. As a preliminary step to the achievement of this ideal, 
the Copyright Act will have to be amended, making it compulsory for 
every publisher to send one copy of his work to the Central Library in 
our country. 

There is, however, another and greater difficulty in creating in this 
country centres of research in Indology of world-wide reputation. • Much 
of the material for research in Indology in the form of manuscripts, copper- 
plates, sculptures, coins, and historic papers does not now exist in this 
country. It e.xists in centres like Oxford and London. I was delighted 
to read the other day how the new Governor of Bengal, Sir George Herbert, 
brought back a copper-plate from the British Museum and presented it 
to the Royal Asiatic Society of l^engal. I however, think, that it is now 
time that all the copper-plates, coins, manuscripts and papers, which are 
useful for the study of Indology, should now he returned back to India. 
^^'e are grateful to Great Britain for having carefully preserved these ob- 
jects of priceless historic importance. But, (hey should now be kept in 



the country to which they belong, and where they can be most utilized. 
India has now become the real centre of Indological studies and researches ; 
the number of scholars who would be utilizing these sources of history, 
when transferred to India, would be more numerous than those who are 
using them in Great Britain. 

Your different sectional presidents, I think, will give you a review of the 
research work done in different sections. I have had neither the time nor do 
I possess the ability for doing this work. Way, I however, as a layman 
draw your attention to some lines of study and research that seem to be 
rather neglected ? The fascinating study of the spread of Indian culture to 
Insul-IndiaandCentral Asia ought to attract much greater attention of scholars 
than it has hitherto done. In India, Bengal has done pioneer work in this line. 
The study of this subject has a vital bearing on the problems of the present 
day world ; it will show how a culture can succeed in propagating itself 
without the help of the sword or the bomb, if it possesses inherent merit 
The history of the spread of Hindu and Buddhist cultures to Indian Archi- 
pelago, and Central and far -of Asia, ought to be a subject of study in every 
college and University of India. The Dutch and French languages in which 
much of the literature on the subject exists, ought to be more widely studied 
in this country. Our scholars ought to visit these countries in large num- 
bers and carry on the exploration and research work on the spot. Non" 
Indian scholars have so far led the way in this field, and we ought to be very 
grateful to them. But, we must now step forward to undertake a work, 
which is primarily our own. We can discharge our debt to our ancestors 
who had Indianized culturally the greater part of Asia, only by reconstructing 
the history of their glorious achievements. 

The epoch-making discoveries of Harappa and Mobenjo-Daro have 
opened quite a new vista before the eye of the historian. New inscribed 
seals are being discovered every year, but they are still a sealed book to us. 
A few scholars are working at the problem of their decipherment, but their 
number must considerably increase. It has now become clear that in the 
dim, distant past, the cultures of Egypt, Sumer, Elam, Iran and India 
were in close contact with each other. Egyptology and Assyriology there- 
fore ought to be properly and assiduously studied in this country if we are 
to understand our own history at the dawn of civilization. Western scholar- 
ship has made considerable progress in this field ; we have not yet tnade 
even a beginning. India can hardly become the real centre of Indological 
research unless the above branches of study are also simultaneously de- 
veloped. 

I am a Pauraijika by heredity, and I cannot therefore help observing 
that the study of Puranas, and of their contribution to religion, culture and 



social philosophy has not attracted the attention it iJeser\es. There is a cen- 
eral tendency to underrate their importance, uliicli 1 refjard as most un- 
fortunate. 1 would urge you not to accept second-hand estimates of these 
works, made by unsympathetic critics. Study them and weigh them before 
you pronounce your opinion. 1 have no doubt that your studies will show 
you that the Puraijas have done very great service to llie cause of the pre- 
servation and popularization of Hindu religion and culture. It is high time 
that the work of bringing out their critical editions should he undertaken. 
This is necessary to facilitate their proper study. The I'uraoas are encyclo- 
paedias of ancient and medieval Hindu culture and religion, and we can 
hardly get the proper perspective for solving the problems of present-day 
Hinduism without their proper study. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the sphere of the Oriental Con- 
ference does not end with the ancient period, but comes down to the modern 
age. The study of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Arabic and Persian will naturally 
loom large in the Conference. But the period between the time when these 
languages ceased to be actively cultivated, and the advent of the modern 
age is covered by a long period of about SCO years, during which extensive 
literatures flourished in different vernaculars in the different provinces of 
India. Tlie study of these languages and literatures ought to be assiduously 
cultivated. Researches into the structures of these languages would yield 
good results. Hut the study of their literatures, I think, is still more im- 
portant. It will give us a glimpse of the Indian Society in the middle ages, 
of which we have very little correct perception at present. It will also 
enable us to know how our medieval saints were re-interpreting the message 
of the earlier sages in order that it might be intelligible to the people as a 
whole. Their poems and songs, fervent with a devotion and sincerity that 
cannot but appeal to every heart, will certainly show to the sceptics of the 
new generation that religion is something genuine, positive and dynamic, 
and not merely an opiate invented by a crafty priesthood to keep down the 
ignorant and the oppressed. 

The literature of this period is in different vernaculars, and so its ap- 
preciation would not become possible for a large number unless we offer 
special facilities for the purpose. W e should therefore publish selections 
from each vernacular, arranged both chronolc^ically and topically which 
would give a knowledge of its special contribution to the development of 
religion, philosophy and culture. These selections should be accompanied 
by their translation in Hindi and English. This would enable different pro- 
vinces to appreciate one another's cultures and viewpoints, and arrest the 
growth of provincialism, which is threatening to develop fissiparous ten- 
dencies at the present time. 
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In these selections of Hooks, the Hindi rendering of the original vernacular 
p.assages will of course be printed in the Devanagari script, in the case oi 
languages which are derived from Sanskrit, or which have a vocabulary 
which is largely based upon Sanskrit. There, is no doubt that the Devanagari 
script is known to a larger section of Indian population than any other 
script current in India. It is a great desideratum that the knowledge of 
this script, wliich is universally admitted to be the most scientific and perfect 
one, should become universal among the speakers of the Sanskrit-derived 
languages. These languages are really very much akin to each other ; even 
Dravidian languages like the Telugu and Tamil have got a vocabulary 
largely derived from Sanskrit. It would therefore be very easy for a 
cultured person to get a working knowledge of a number of vernaculars 
and their literatures, if only they are written in a script which they can 
read. In the interest of wider appreciation of provincial cultures and 
literatures, it is therefore desirable that the use and knowledge of the 
Devanagari should become universal among the people, who speak languages 
derived from or largely influenced by Sanskrit. Persian and Urdu will 
continue to be written in the Perso-Arabic script until such time when their 
users may voluntarily decide to adopt a more scientific script in favour of a 
less perfect one. . 

The progress of Archaeological studies and excavations is intimately 
connected with the progress of Indology. It is indeed unfortunate that the 
work of new excavations should have suffered for want of funds. It should 
not be necessary to remind the Government and the legislators that it is 
very undesirable to starve the Archaeological Department into inactivity. 
I would therefore urge the Government to start a comprehensive policy of 
excavation. It is, however, very necessary that the excavations of some 
Vedic and epic sites should be undertaken in right earnest. It is indeed 
strange that these sites should have been practically neglected thus far. 
Unless some of them are properly and completely excavated, much of our 
ancient history and culture will continue to be shrouded in obscurity. 

The sites to be excavated are so numerous that the resources of the 
Government alone would not be sufficient for the purpose. I would there- 
fore urge our industrial m^nates and rich zamindars to follow the excellent 
example of the late Sir Ratan Tata and give generous donations for excava- 
tions. The law of the land now permits private excavations it is sad to 
think that they should mostly have been started under the auspices of 
foreign societies. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that a number of Indian States 
should have started their own Archaeological Departments, which have 
been doing good work. But there are still many, which have not yet 
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done the needful in the matter. May I urge them to do their duty in this 
connection ? 

Another way to promote the cause of researcli is to encourage the 
establishment of museums at every important centre. I should think tliat 
it is the duty of every Municipality and District Board to have a local 
museum of its own to house the antiquities, manuscripts and historical 
papers of its own locality. It is only by creating in this way an active 
interest in each locality in the history and culture of its past that an interest 
for research work can be created on wider lines. There is .so much of 
historical material in the shape of sculptures, images, inscriptions, coins, 
manuscripts and historic documents lying scattered and uncared for in the 
country that no one provincial museum can look after and house it. If all 
this material is to be saved from destruction, brought to tight and 
utilized, we must encourage the establishment of new museums in every 
district. 

In the Baroda Session of the Oriental Conference, the late Dr. Jayasawal 
had urged that it was high time that an Indian History of India by Indians 
should be undertaken on a comprehensive scale. He had discussed the 
scheme with me and was preparing his plan to carry it out when the cruel 
hand of death carried him away from our midst. I am glad to notice that 
this idea has been warmly received by scholars. I, however, regret to notice 
that there are several schemes in the field, apparently competing with one 
another. This is somewhat unfortunate. I would therefore urge the different 
scholars and conferences, that are contemplating such a history, to work 
together. Then only shall we be able to bring out an Indian History of 
India, which would command respect in all quarters. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, research work in the abstract is of great value 
and should be appreciated and encouraged for its own sake. Nevertheless, 
we should not forget that we study the past in order that it may be of some 
use and guidance to us for the present and the future. The average cultured 
man is not so much interested in the details of history, as in the general 
causes that lead to the rise and fall of cultures and civilizations. The 
country would therefore naturally look to an august body like the All-India 
Oriental Conference for an authoritative exposition of the rise and decline 
of Hindu, Buddhist and Jain cultures and religions, and the steps that 
should be taken to restore them to their pristine glory. The questions 
involved in the above enquiry are difficult ones and would require absolute 
impartiality in the investigators, if we are to succeed in tackling them. 
Some organizations must undertake the work and which is more competent 
to do it than this Conference ? If India is to rise once again as a united 
and homogeneous nation, Hindus, Buddhist, Jains. Sikhs. Parsis. Muslims 



and Christians must learn each other's history and appreciate each other's 
culture. I believe that the All-India Oriental Conference, where the 
devotees of many of these religions meet on a common platform,, 
can pave the way in this respect by publishing authoritative works on 
the subject. 

The aim of the Oriental Conference should be not only to study and 
reconstruct oriental philosophy and culture, but also to spread their message 
in and outside India. This is very necessary and desirable. We are 
meeting today in the midst of a World catastrophe, and I fear that it 
will recur again and again, as long as the fundamental principles of our 
ancient religion and philosophy are not appreciated by humanity. Are 
different ideals, cultures and religions, which need have no aggressive 
designs against others, to be permitted to live peacefully in this world, 
or is one or more of them to dominate or wipe out the rest under one- 
specious plea or another, is the fundamental question lying at the root of 
the struggles that are now going on in the different parts of the world 
in different forms. The spirit of intolerance and national selfishness is 
getting the upper hand in most places, because matter is allowed to domi- 
nate over spirit, and the claims of s’reyas or the spiritually desirable are 
being superseded in favour of preyas or the worldly attractive, This is 
happening not only in the West and Far East but, I am sorry to say, 
in our own Mother-land also, whose children have not been acting up to 
the best spirit of our ancient religion, philosophy and culture. There 
cannot be any peace in this world unless humanity learns to prefer s'reyas 
to preyas and accepts the ideal of multi-cultural development and allows- 
even the numerically weak to work out their own cutural ideals without 
any let or hindrance from the numerically or physically strong. We must 
not only cultivate tolerance, but learn to appreciate views different from 
our own, if they are honestly held. This, as I understand it, is the message 
of our ancient culture and philosophy. About 2200 years ago, the great 
As'oka had exhorted humanity in the following words : 

^ aTrrqmT gJTTfa gr 

«IT. gJTT 

artTTOf*? I I \ 

“One who honours his own religion and culture and condemns those- 
of another, with the hope that he may thereby render his own religion and 
culture refulgent, really does the greatest injury to his own culture and 
religion. Another’s religion and culture should be honoured on suitable 
occasions.” 



The GUii goes a step further and declares that a man may follow 
any religion and worship any deity he likes ; if he is sincere and devoted, 
he will reach salvation : 

^ g^ ^.q T P^rl I: I 

^sfq utN 11 

These excellent principles were followed in ancient India, and so 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism and Christianity 
lived side by side, each enriching the other by its own contribution to the 
•common culture of the land. Islam also lived and prospered peacefully 
in the country in the 9th and 10th centuries A.l). in places where it was 
not backed by political power. We must once more create an atmosphere 
of mutual good will and harmony, not only in this country but throughout 
• the world. This would be possible only by the spread of our ancient ideal, 
which asks us to supersede the claims of >r(;y(f.s in favour of S'ceyms and 
to allow each religion and culture to lead its own life undisturbed so that 
it may contribute its quota to the common culture of humanity. I would 
like the Conference to spread this idea far and wide, both in and outside 
the country. May it succeed in this mission. May its efforts redound 
to the glory of the Mother-land. 

Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan left the Conference since he had 
urgent worJi at Madras, and ^Ir. Kangaswami Aiyangar proposed a vote of 
thanks to Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan. 

The benediction of His Holiness Sri Sankaracharyaswami of Kamakoti 
Mutt of Kumbakonam was pronounced at this stage by a special repre- 
sentative deputed by his Holiness and the prasadani was received by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan, President of 
the Vedic Section, on behalf of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. 

After the General Secretary made certain announcements, Mr. V. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, retired Judge of the High Court, moved the vote of thanks 
to the General President of the Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viyaji, and Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Aiyangar moved a vote of thanks to Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, acting President of the Conference, which were passed with 
acclamation. 

6- 30 p.m. Lantern Lectures (l) P. S. Naidu on Decorative Scrip- 

tures of the Chidambaram. 

7- 15 p.m. (2) Dr. M. H. Krishna, Excavation in Mysore. 

9-30 p.m. Entertainment — Music-Performance by Vidvan Musuri 
Subrahmanya Aiyar. 

M. H. Krishna. K. V. Kangaswami, 

General Secretary Local Secretary 
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22x1) March 1940 

R a.m. The Festival of Fine Arts was opened by Sri V. V. Srinivasa 
AiyanKar, CN-Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Madras, at the Sri 
Venkateswara Oriental Institute Hall. Mr. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar, 
President of the T, T. Devasthanam presided over the function. The 
opening speech of Sri V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar was delivered cx tempore. 
He welcomed the delegates, pointed out the place of Arts in the actual living 
conditions and explained the need for their proper appreciation and 
cultivation. He declared the Exhibition open. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar and to Mr. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar. The 
members then adjourned to the Devasthanam Hindu High School where the 
Exhibition was held. A good collection of manuscripts and photographs of 
archaeological sculptural interest were on view. The institutions which 
took part in the exhibition were the Government Epigraphical department, 
Madras, the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology in Mysore, Adyar Library, the University of Travan- 
core, the Photographic exhibits from the Pudukkotai state relating to 
Archaeology were exhibited fay Mr. L. Ganesa Sarma, and the Sri Venkate- 
swara Oriental Institute, Tirupati. 

8.30 a.m. The Sectional meetings met at the Devasthanam Hindu 
High School. The Presidential Address for Prakrit was delivered by 
Prof. Benimadhab Barua. The Prakrit section met in the afternoon at 
the Camp for Northern delegates in the New Choultry and discussed the 
papers. 

9 a.m. The Presidential Address of the Vedic Section was delivered 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhusan. 

9.30 a.m. The Presidential Address of the Iranian Section was deli- 
vered by Prof. D. D. Kapadia. The section transacted its discussions later. 

10 a.m. The Presidential Address of the History Section was deli- 
vered by Kao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachariar, in the Central Hal! and 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar presided over the meeting. 

10.30 a.m. The Presidential Address of the Archaeology section was 
delivered by Dr. R. C. Majumdar. Rao Sahib Professor C. S. Srinivasa- 
chariar presided over the meeting. The Sections transacted their proceed- 
ings prior to and after the Presidential address. 

9 a.m. Prof. Suniti Kumar Chaterjee delivered his presidential to his 
I.anguage section. 

10 a.m. Prof. V. S. Sukthankar delivered his address to the Philology 
section. 

F 
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9 a.tn. Prof. Afzul ul Ulema Abdiii Ua<i of Madras delivered liis 
Presidential address to the Arabic and Turkish section. 

9.30 a.m. Prof. Afzul ul Ulema Dr. Abdul Haii presided over the 
Islamic culture section due to the unavoidable absence of Prof. Muhamad 
Habib of the Aligarh University. 

10 a.m. Prof. Dr. Abdul Haq of Delhi presided o\er the Urdu section 
of the Conference. 

9 a.m. The Tamil Section met under Dewan Bahadur P. Subbiah 
Mudaliar who delivered the Presidential address of the Section and discussed 
the papers submitted to the section. 

The Telugu Section Presidential Address was delivered by Mr. Korada 
Ramakrishnayya of the Madras University and some papers were discussed 
thereafter and adjourned to meet the next day. 

The Hindi Section Presidential address was delivered by Dr. P. D> 
Barthtval and the section continued its sittings for discussing papers. 

The section on Classical Sanskrit met under the presidency of Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri, Vidya^'acaspati, due to the unavoidable absence of 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja who sent his Presidential address. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna delivered his Presidential Address to the Anthro- 
pology section and then discussed the papers belonging to the section. 

(The Sectional meetings adjourned at 1 p.m.) 

Dr. C. Achyuta Menon of the Madras University presided over 
the Malayalam section and delivered his Presidential address to his section. 

2 p.m. Dr. B. L. Atreya delivered the Presidential Address of the 
Philosophy and Religion section. 

2.30 p.m. Mr. P. V. Kane read the Presidential address of the Marathi 
section in the unavoidable absence of Srijut N. C. Kelkar, the President. 
The section met and completed its sitting later. 

3 p.m. Srijut O. C. Gangoly delivered the Presidential Address of the 
Sculpture and Painting section and after the Presidential address the papers 
concerning the section were discussed. 

3.30 p.m. Mr. T. V. Subba Rao delivered the Presidential address of 
the Music section. 

4 p.m. Srimati Rukmini Devi delivered to a big audience the Presi- 
dential address of the Natya section. 

Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar proposed a vote of thanks to the Presidents 
of the sections. 

2 p.m. The Technological section met under the Presidency of Vaidya- 
ratna Capt. G. Srinivasamurti who delivered the Presidential address of the 
section. The discussion on papers of the section was also taken up and 
completed. 
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The Kanada section met under the presidency of Rajasevasakta 
J!. M. Srikantaiya. 

2 p.m. The Tamil Sangam met at the Institute Hall. 

2 p.m. The Telugu Parishad met at the Devasthanam Huzur Office. 
The proceedings of the Tamil Sangam were broadcast by special arrange- 
ment all over South India. 

After sectional meetings and Tamil Sangam and Telugu Parishad, Sri 
Bavaji Narayan Dossji of the H. H. Hathiramji Mutt gave a garden party 
in the Institute grounds to the delegates and members of the Conference. 
He was introduced to the guests by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar. The host thanked the guests and hoped that they enjoyed their 
visit to Tirupati. Shrimati Rukmini Devi (Mrs. Arundale) on behalf of the 
delegates replied suitably. 

6.30 p.m. Srijut O. C. Gangoly delivered lecture on The History of 
Indian Painting. 

7.15 p.m. Mr. K. R. Srinivasan of Pudukottah delivered a lantern 
lecture on the Jaina and Cola Sculptures in S. Manivasal. 

9.30 p.m. Mr. D. Srinivasachari of Chittoor sang some Ramaya^a 
s'lokas in set to music. 

10 p.m. Mr. Sacchidanandam, son of Vidwan Ponniah Pillai played on 
the violin. 

23rd March 19+0 

8.30 a.m. The sectional meetings in Philosophy, Kannada. Telugu and 
History and Malayalam met at the Devasthanam High School and the 
Institute Hall. 

The Pandita Parishad met under the Presidency of M M. Pramathanath 
Tarkabhusan. 

9.30 a.m. The General Council met to transact business and to elect 
members of the Executive Committee. 

11.30 a.m. The first meeting of the Executive Committee. 

2 p.m. Sectional Meetings in Philosophy at the Devasthanam High 
School. 

4 p.m. Pandita Parishad session continued. 

5.30 p.m. Clossing Session. Thanks Resolution of the Committee. 

6 p.m. Group Photo. 

9.30 p.m. Telugu Drama on S'nnivasa Kalyaijam — Balabalika Sangam 
of Tirupati. 

2+TH March, Early Morning 


Departure of Members to places of interest and to Tirumalai Hills. 
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MINUTES OF THE RETIKINt.; I'XECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING IJELD .\T S-3n A.M. ON Jl-i-lW) AT THE 
DEVASTHANAM HIGH SCHOOL HALL 


Members Present ; 

1. Pr. S. K. lielvalkar, M.A., Ph.P., Depuiy President 

{in the chair) 

Pr. M. II. Krishna, M.A., P.Lil., Genera) Secretary. 

3. Dr. S. K. De, M.A., B.L., Ph.P., General Secretary. 

4. Dr. Heinchandra Ray Chaudhuri, M..\., Ph.D. 

5. Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Dip. in Eco. 

(D. Mr. U. V. Podaval, B.A. 

7. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D. 

8. Mr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M. 

9. Prof. P. P. S. Sastry, M.A. 

10. Dr. S. Krislinaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph. P. 

11. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Pit. D. 

12. Mr. K. V. Rangaswami .Aiyangar, M..\. 

I. Reports adopted ; 

(tr) Bye-laws for the mode of electing the President and the Section- 
Presidents based on the resolution passed by the Council meeting held at 
Trivandrum on 22-12-1937. 

(6) The General Secretary's statement about the change of venue 
and the correspondence with H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government. The General 
Secretary was desired to make a statement on this question at the Opening 
Session. 

(c) The following resolutions rc : Pandita Parishad, etc., approved 
previously by correspondence. 

1. That Pandita Parishads and Mushairas need not be regarded 
as an obligatory part of the programme of a session, and either one or the 
other or both may be dropped according to financial and other considerations. 

2. That the Local Reception Committee of a session should be 
allowed to decide as to whether or not they are to levy, from members and 
delegates attending, a charge for board and lodging in any manner that they 
think fit and fair, if it is found necessary. 

3. That six months prior to the date fixed for a session all scholars 
wishing to present papers at the Conference should be required to send to 
the Local Secretary or the Section-President concerned type-written copies 
of their papers along with short and succinct synopses. Papers not subr 
mitted in time or without synopses should be returned to the authors. 
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4. That papers and synopses received in time should be sent by 
the Local Secretary to the Presidents of the Sections concerned who should 
without delay report to the Local Secretary as to what papers are to be ac- 
cepted and what are to be read in extenso or reported in summaries. 

5. That synopses of all papers accepted should be printed and be 
in the hands of members at least three weeks before the session. This 
would enable more opportunity being allotted to effective and fruitful dis- 
cussions, which should generally be included in the Proceedings. 

6. The Section-Presidents should invite suggestions and select 
special topics on which symposiums could be arranged, recommending suit- 
able speakers for the purpose. They should inform the Local Secretary 
accordingly ; and the decisions to hold symposiums and the topics should be 
announced at least four months in advance. 

7. That, with a view to economy, the volume of the Keport and 
Proceedings should normally include, besides accounts, minutes of meetings 
and summaries of transactions, the text of addresses by the General and 
Section-Presidents, the speeches of the Patron and the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, and summaries of discussions at the Sections and the 
symposiums. No papers should be printed in extenso and included in the 
volume of Report and Proceedings. 

II. The following resolutions were passed : 

{a) The following sub-divisions of sections for the Tirupati 
Session and the election of Section-Presidents made by the Committee of 
oflice-bearers be approved. 

10 (ff) Sculpture and Painting — Mr. O. C. Gangoly, Calcutta. 

(6) Music — Mr. T. V. Subba Rao, B.A., B.L., Madras. 

(c) Natya — Srimati Rukmini Devi, Madras. 

13 (h) Tamil — Dewan Bahadur P. Subbiah Mudaliar, B.A., B.L. 

(d) Marathi — Mr. P, V', Kane, Poona. 

(e) Malayalam — Dr. C. Achyuta Menon, Trivandrum. 

if) Hindi — Dr. F. D. Bharadwall. 

(b) The following names of ten persons recommended by the 
Local Reception Committee for being co-opted on the Council of the 
Conference be accepted. 

(i) Roa Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, M.A. 

(ii) Dewan Bahadur P. Subbiah Mudaliar, B.A., B.L. 

(iii) Sri T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar, B.A., B.L. (M.L.C.) 

(iv) Sri T. C. Srinivasa Aiyangar, R.A., B.L. (M.L.C.) 

(v) Sri C. Sambaiya Pantulu Garu, B.A. 

(vi) Sri A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

(vii) Dr. K. C. Varadachariar, M.A., Ph.D. 
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(viii) Sri V. V. Srinivasa AiyaiiKar, B.L. 

{ix) Pandita Sarvabliauma A. Chinnaswaini Saslriyar. 

(x) Sri C. S- Srinivasalu Chetty Gam. 

(c) That the Proceedings and Transactions of the Nintli .Ml-lnclia 
Oriental Conference, Trivandrum, presented by Mr. K. \ . Poduval, B.A.. 
Local Secretary of the Trivandrum Session, be approved for publication, the 
price being Rs. 10 per copy. 

ill) That the grateful thanks of the Executive Committee be 
conveyed to His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore and His Government 
for Their hospitality to the Trivandrum Session of the Conference. 

(e) That His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore and His 
Government be thanked most sincerely for publishing the Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Ninth Session and that the Government of Travancore 
be requested to present to the Conference and forward for being stocked at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, at least one hundred 
copies of the Travancore Report as has been done in the case of the earlier 
Conference Reports. 

{/) That the General Secretary's accounts as submitted to the 
meeting be approved and that the Honorary Treasurer’s account with full 
details be later on circulated to the Executive Committee for information. 

(g) That the resignation of Dr. A. B. Dhruva, Treasurer of the 
Conference, be accepted and that there be placed on record the appreciation 
of the Executive Committee for the valuable services rendered by Dr. 
Dhruva as Treasurer of Conference from 1936 to 1940. 

{k) That under the special circumstances in which the Tirupati 
Conference had to be held the Local Secretary of the Tenth .Ml-India 
Oriental Conference, Tirupati, be permitted to utilize for the local expenses 
all donations received by him locally or otherwise — and that two hundred 
copies of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Tirupati Session of the 
Conference be supplied by him when published to the Conference stock with 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona and that the surplus 
amount, if any, after the publication of the Proceedings and Transactions be 
paid to the Genera! funds of the Conference with the Treasurer. 

(t) That Dr. S. K. De and the Indian .Academy Sub-Committee of 
the Conference be thanked for the report on the feasibility of founding the 
Academy. The Executive Committee agree with the opinion that the idea 
of founding the Academy was desirable though the time was not yet op- 
portune for the purpose. 

(j) That Mr. P. C. Divanji’s proposal re : the excavation of the 
places connected with the Mahabharata be referred to the President of the 
Archaeology Section for furnishing his opinion thereon. 
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{*) 'J'hat ihe resolutions of condolence as drafted be moved from 
the (‘.hair at the Opening Session of the Conference. 

(/) That Dr. K, C. Majumdar, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University, 
and Member of the Executive Committee be requested to conduct the Pro- 
ceedings of the Tirupati Conference as the Actting President during the 
unavoidable absence of Pandit Mohan Malaviyaji. 

Uji) That Dr. V. S. Sukthankar be thanked for placing, on behalf 
of the Mahabharata Editorial Committee of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Kcsearch Institute, the Udyoga Parvam volume of the Mahabharata and 
that a resolution be placed before the Council appreciating the publication 
and recommending it to the notice of scholars and patrons of learning. 

(m) That the Executive Committee place on record the deep sense 
of appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar as Deputy 
President of the Conference from 1938 to 1940 and express its grateful 
thanks to him. 

M. H. KuisHN.'t, S. K. Belvalkar, 

Genci'til Secretary. Chairman. 

MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL MEETING HELD AT 9 A.M. 
ON 23-3-1940 AT THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE H.ALL 

.(The Acting President Dr. R. C. Majumdar was in the Chair) 

1. The rules regarding the membership of the Council were read and 
the signatures of the members qualified to take part in its work were taken. 
The following qualified members were present : 

1. Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

2. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

3. Dr. S. Krishnaswami .Aiyangar. 

4. Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

5. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri. 

6. Dr. M. Nizamuddin. 

7. Dr. H. C. Rayachaudri. 

8. Dr. U. N. Ghoshal. 

9. Dr. M. Rama Rao. 

10. Dr. N. Venkataramaniah. 

11. Dr. V. R^bavan. 

12. Mr. C. R. Krishnamacharlu. 

13. Mr. Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, 

14. B. M. Barua. 
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15. Mr. I’. Anujan Acliaii. 

Ifi. Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

17. Dr. S. K. I>e. 

la. Dr. H. C. Kay. 

19. Mr. Bishe.shwarnatli Iv’eii. 

20. Dr. Manilal Date!. 

21. Dr. G. H. Uhatt. 

22. Prof. S. 1*. Chaturvedi. 

23. Mr. C. Sanibaiya. 

24. Mr. C. Sriniv-asalu Clietty. 

25. Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Aiyangar. 

26. Mr. V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar. 

27. Dr. K. C. Varadachari. 

28. Prof. K. \ . Kangaswanii Aiyaiig.'»r. 

39. Mr. V, R. R. Dikshitar. 

30. Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. 

31. Mr. N. Krishna .Aiyangar. 

32. Principal A. Chinnaswami Sastri. 

33. Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

34. Mr. N. G. Sardesai. 

35. Mr. T. L. Shah. 

36. Mr. P. C. Divanji. 

37. Mr. G. J. Somayaji. 

38. Dr. \’. S. Sukthankar. 

2. The following ten persons, recommended by ilie Keceiilion Com 
mittee, were co-opted on the Council. 

1. Kao Bahadur K. \ . Rangaswaini Aiyangar. 

2. Devan Bahadur P. Subbiah Miidaliar. 

3. Sri. T. A. Kam.alinga Chettiar. 

4. Sri. T. C. Srinivasa Aiyangar. 

5. Sri C. Sambaiya Pantulu Garu. 

6. Sri. A. N. Krishna .Aiyangar 

7. Dr. K. C. Varadachariar. 

8. Sri. V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar. 

9. Pandita Sarvabhauma A. Chinnaswami Saslriar. 

10. Sri C. S. Srinivasalu Chetty Garu. 

3. Resolved that the Bye-laws for conducting elections framed on the- 
basis of the Trivandrum resolutions be approved and made applicable to all 
elections commencing from the current session. 

4. (The Council then proceeded to the election of 14 members of the 
New Executive Committee. Twenty-eight names were duly proposed 
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.-inti seconded and voted upon by ballot, kao liahadur C, K. Krishna- 
inacharlu and Mr. C. Srinivasalu Cbetty were ap|X)inted as scrutinisers. 
As a result the following fourteen members of the New Executive Com- 
mittee were elected ; 

1. Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

2. Dr. K. C. Majumdar. 

3. Prof. K. V. Kangaswami Aiyangar. 

4. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

5. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri. 

6. Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. 

7. Mr. V. i<. k, Dikshitar. 

8. Dr. A'. S. Suktiiankar. 

9. Dr. S. K. De. 

10. Mr. P. V. Kane. 

11. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

12. Kao Bahadur K. N, Dikshit. 

13. Prof. A- S. Altekar. 

14. Dr. M. Nizamuddin. 

5. Resolved that Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnainacharlu and Mr. C. Sri- 
nivasalu Chetty be thanked for acting as Tellers. 

6. Resolved that the All-India Oriental Conference notes with great 
satisfaction the completion of one more Parvan, namely, the Udyoga-parvan, 
edited by Professor S. K. De, of the Critical edition of the Mahabharata 
which is being brought out by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona; and in view of the eminently satisfactory character of the work 
done so far, the Conference trusts that funds will be liberally placed at the 
disposal of the Institute by the Ruling Princes, Universities and the public 
of India to enable the Institute to complete this all-important work with 
expedition and efficiency. 

7. Reported the Bye-laws drafted on the basis of the Trivandrum 
resolutions about the mode of conducting elections of the General President 
and Section-Presidents. 

i. At the end of each session of the Conference, the newly constituted 
Executive Committee and such former General Presidents of the Conference 
as may be present at the session shall elect the General President of the 
next session of the Conference. 

(fl) The Chairman of the Executive Committee shall preside at this 
meeting, He shall have a vote and a casting vote. 

(fc) Ordinarily the same person shall not be elected General President 
for two consecutive sessions or be eligible for re-election until three sessions 


are over. 
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(c) In case of a vacancy, occurrinp after the election and before the 
next session meets, the vacancy shall be forthwith notified to the Executive 
Committee, who will proceed to elect a General President to fill up the 
vacancy, and the election shall be carried on as under : 

“ The General Secretary of the Conference shall circulate nomination 
papers to Members of the Executive Committee inviting nomination for the 
vacancy, to be returned to him witbin a specified date. After receipt of the 
nomination papers, the General Secretary shall again circulate the name or 
names duly nominated, and issue voting papers, if there is more than one 
nomination, to the Members of the Executive Committee. On receipt of the 
voting papers on the date notified in the voting papers, the General Secretary 
shall count the votes and submit a statement of the result of the election to 
the Executive Committee for confirmation. If there is a tie between two 
nominees, the matter will be decided by the Executive Committee, who shall 
then direct the General Secretary to communicate the final result to the 
electors and to the nominee who has been elected. 

“ Provided that if the vacancy occurs less than one month before the 
session meets, the General Secretary shall arrange the election by curtailing 
the elaborate procedure laid down above, and that if this not possible, the 
office-bearers will elect the General President and inform the Executive 
Committee accordingly.” 

(ii) At the end of each session of the Conference, the newly constituted 
Executive Committee, the Section-Presidents of the session concluding, and 
such section-presidents of former sessions as may be present shall elect the 
Section-Presidents of the next session of the Conference. 

(rt) A list of Section-Presidents for the last four sessions shall be 
supplied to the members electing. 

(&) The Chairman of the Executive Committee shall preside, and 
he shall have a vote and a casting vote. 

(c) Ordinarily the same person shall not be elected President of the 
same section for two consecutive sessions. 

(d) The result of the election shall be communicated by the General 
Secretary to the persons elected, who will be requested to take charge and 
organise the individual sections for the next session of the Conference. 

(«) In case of a vacancy in any section, occurring after the election 
and before the next session meets, the General Secretary shall inform the 
Executive Committee, and shall proceed to fill up the vacancy by election in 
4he same manner as under 1 (c). 

8. Moved by Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari : 

(a) That the Conference congratulates the authorities of the Tirupati 
•and Tirumalai Devasthanam and the Government of Madras on the 
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«stab]ishinent of the first teaching and research Institute, dedicated to Oriental 
Learning, in Southern India and maintained out of non-government resources. 

(6) That the Conference notes with satisfaction the establishment of 
a teaching and research Institute, named Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, in 
Bombay, and congratulates the organisers of the Institute upon its vigorous 
programme- of academic and research activities. 

The motions were accepted and resolutions were passed accordingly. 

9. Moved by Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari : 

(fl) That the Conference urges upon the man^ement of temples and 
religious institutions generally in this country and upon heads of religious 
foundations to devote a part of their surplus resources to the endowment of 
Oriental Libraries and Teaching and Research Institutions and to make 
grants-in-aid to such Institution, founded with the object of specialising, so 
far as possible, in accordance with local, provincial or sectional require- 
ments and avoiding duplication of effort and dissipation of resources. 

(f)) That the Conference recommends to the Custodians of Oriental 
Manuscript Libraries and Bhandaras in India a liberal policy with regard 
to the loan of manuscripts or supply of mechanical transcripts to scholars 
engaged in research in oriental subjects. 

(c) That the Conference recommends to the governments of Indian 
States, which have not yet established departments of archaeological explora- 
tion and excavation, the establishment of such departments for undertaking 
this important work either by individual or conjoint effort. 

(d) That the Conference desires to impress upon the Government 
of India the urgent need for the association of qualified Indians outside the 
Archaeological Department in the work of archaeological survey and for 
provision of adequate funds for the promotion of exploration and excavation. 

The motions were accepted, and resolutions passed accordingly. 

10. The following recommendations were referred to the Executive 
'Committee for consideration and necessary action, if any : 

(а) That there should be in future a section of the Conference on 
Greater India. 

(б) That the Conference notes that religious and other structures, 
ancient and modem, in this and other provinces are generally maintained in 
an unsatisfactory condition, or repaired, remodelled and renovated without 
regard to archaeological principles, and therefore desires to press upon 
Government and the public, and especially on those who are in charge of 
such structures and on statutory bodies superintending the administration 
of religious foundations, the necessity of maintaining them satisfactorily and 
of designing and executing all works of repair, renovation and addition in 
.strict conformity with archaeolc^ical principles, requesting that immediate 
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arrangement may be made for ensuring that no such work is entrusted to one 
who has no special qualitication and experience for the purpose. 

(c) That a committee .should be appointed by the Executive Committee 
to explore and examine the ways and means of co-ordinating the work now 
carried on in the different institutions, devoted to research and teaching in 
oriental subjects, so as to secure economy of effort and expenditure, as well 
as maximum of efficiency and result. 

(d) That a request should be made to the Government of India for 
making arrangements for securing the return to the Libraries and Museums 
of India of works of antiquity and art as well as ancient manuscripts, which 
have passed out of India to the public collections of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

(c) That the Executive Committee be requested to investigate the 
possibility of establishing through the co-operation of existing institutions an 
agency for collecting and digesting in an annual publication the additions 
made annually to oriental learning in all its branches. 

(/) That the Executive Committee be requested to explore the possi- 
bility of undertaking or directing independent excavation work on sites 
which would throw light on the history of India prior to 600 B.c. The 
Council informs the Executive Committee in this connection that Mr. 
Bivanji has made an offer Ks. 1000 towards this object, it the E.xeciitive 
Committee could give practical effect to it. 

M. H. Krishn.^, (Sd.) R. C. Majumdak, 

General Secretary. Acting President 

MINTUES OF THE MEETING OF THE NEWLY 
CONSTITUTED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE HELD AT 
11-30 A.M. ON 22-3-1940 IN THE HALL OF THE 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 

Present ; 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar (Ag. President — in the Chair). 

Dr. S. K. De. 

Rao Bahadur K. V, Rangaswaini Aiyangar. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

Dr. S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar. 

Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar. 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri. 

Dr. Nizamuddin. 
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Dr. Sukthankar, 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

1. Read the invitation received from Hyderabad and Benares inviting 
the ne.\t session of the Conference. 

“ Resolved that the invitation received from H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government for holding the Eleventh Session of the Conference at 
Hyderabad in December 1941 received through the Registrar Os- 
mania University, Hyderabad, Dn. be accepted. 

2. Resolved ; that Mr. G. Yazdani, M.A., O. B. E., Director of 
Archeology, Hyderabad, be elected General President of the Hyderabad 
Session of the Conference. 

3. Resolved that Kao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, M..A., 
Director, Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, be elected Treasurer 
of the Conference. 

4. Resolved that Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit., and Dr. S. K. De, 
M.A., D.Lit., be re-elected as General Secretaries of the Conference. 

5. Resolved that Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Ph. D., Professor of Persian, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, be elected Local Secretary of the Confer- 
ence for the Hyderabad Session. 

6. Resolved that the following members be elected to the vacancies 
on the Executive Committee consequent on the vacancies of the above 
office bearers- 

1. Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 3. Dr. M. Kama Kao. 

2. Dr. H. C. Ray. 4. Prof K. C. Chattopadhyaya. 

Meeting adjourned atidtnet again at 4p,iii. with the acting 
President in the Chair 


The following Section-Presidents were elected for the Eleventh Session 
of the Conference to be held at Hyderabad in December 1941. 


Vedic 

Iranian 

Islamic Culture 
Arabic and Persian 

Classical Sanskrit 

Ardhamagadhi 

Philosophy 

History 

Archaeology 

Philology 


Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph. D., Bombay. 
Kaikobad Nausharvan Esq., Poona. 

Dr. M. 7.. Siddiqi, M.A., Ph. D., Calcutta. 
Dr. S. Muhammad Hussain Nainar, 
M.A., LL.B., Madras. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, D. Lit. 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Kolhapur. 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastry, M.A., Madras. 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

Prof. V, V. Mirashi. 

Dr. Muhammad SbahiduUah, M.A., B.L., 
Dacca. 
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Ethnology 
Fine Arts 
Technical Sciences 
Non-Local Languages 

Local Indian Languages ... 


M. H. Krishna, 
General Secretary. 


Ml. M. 1). Uaghavan, Madras. 

Principal Percy lirown, Calcutta. 

Mr. Jogesliacliandra Koy, Calcutta. 

Dr. IJaburani Sakseiia, M.A., U. Lii., 
.\llahabacl. 

(i) Marathi — Mr. P- \'. Kane, Poona. 

(ii) Telugu— Dr. C. Iv. Kedtly, Waltair. 

(iii) Kannada— Mr. Masti \'enkatesa 

Iyengar, Uangalore. 

(iv) I'rdu— i'rof. A. S. Siddiqi, M..\., 

Ph. 1\, Allahabad. 

(Sd.) K. C. Majcmdar, 

Ag. President. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLOSING SESSION 
HELD IN THE HALL OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE ON 

23-3-40 AT 4-30 P.M. 

(/« the unavoidable absence of the acting President, 

Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krislinasifami Aiyangar, M.A., Pli.D., 

was elected to the Chair and conducted the proceedings) 

I. The following condolence resolutions moved from the Chair were 
passed by the whole assembly standing : 

(a) That the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati, 
March 1940, places on record its sense of deep grief at the demise of His 
Highness Sir Sayaji Rao, the Gaekwad of Baroda and Patron of the 
Se\'enth Session of the Conference. 

(b) That the Tenth All- India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati, 
March 1940, places on record its sense of deep grief at the demise of His 
Highness Sir Sri Kanthirava Narasimharaja Wadiyar Bahadur, Yuvaraja 
of Mysore, the Vice-Patron of the Eighth Session of the Conference. 

(c) That the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, held at Tiru- 
pati, March 1940, places on record its sense of deep grief at the demise of : 

(i) Dr. Brajendranath Seal of Calcutta. 

(ii) Dr. Bruno Liebich of Munich. 

(iii) Prof. Jarl Charpentier. 

(iv) Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni. 

(v) Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 

(vi) Dr. J. Wackernagel of Basle. 

(vii) Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen. 



2. On behalf of Mr. K. V. Poduval, B.A., Local Secretary of the 
Trivandrum Session of the Conference, Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasa- 
diari, formally presented to the Conference the Report of the Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference held at Tri- 
vandrum in December 1937. 

3. I>r. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D. Lit., General Secretary, made the 
following announcements : 

(rr) That the invitations for the next session of the Conference were 
received from the Benares Hindu University and from Hyderabad and 
that the Hyderabad invitation was accepted. 

(i) That Mr. G. Yazdani, M.A., O.B.E., was elected President of 
the Hyderabad session of the Conference. 

(c) That the following four olifice bearers were elected : 

(i) Honorary Treasurer : Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 

Aiyangar, M.A. 

(ii) General Secretaries ; Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit., 

D. S. K, De, M.A., D.Lit. 

(iii) Local Secretary: Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Ph.D. 

{d) That the following scholars were elected Members of the Exe- 
cutive Committee" for the next session : 

(i) Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

(ii) Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A,, Ph.D. 

(iii) Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, M.A. 

(iv) Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A. 

(v) Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. 

(vi) Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D. 

(vii) Mr. P. V. Kane, M.A.. LL.M. 

(viii) Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Iyengar, M.A., Ph.D. 

(ix) Rao Bahadur K. N. D. Dikshit, M.A. 

(x) Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A., D.Lit. 

(xi) Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.Phil. 

(xii) Dr. Hemchandra Ray, M.A., Ph.D. 

(xiii) Dr. M. Rama Rao, M.A., Ph.D., B.Ed. 

(xiv) Mr. K. C. Chattopadhyaya, M.A. 

(e) That the following scholars were elected as Presidents of the 
various sections for the Eleventh Session to be held at Hyderabad in 
December 1941. 


Vedic 

Iranian 

Islamic Culture 


... Dr. Manila! Patel, Ph.D., Bombay. 

... Kaikobad Nausharwan Esq., Poona. 

... Dr. M. Siddiqi,M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta. 
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Dr. S. Muhammad Hiissaiii Nainar, 
M.A., LL.l?., Madras, 

Dr. Hari Chand Saslri, D.Lit. 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Kolhapur. 

Prof. F. P. S. Sastry, M.A., Madras. 

Prof. K. A. Nilalfanta Sastri, hfadras. 
Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah, M..A., li.L., 
Dacca. 

Mr. M. D. Rj^havan, Madras. 

Principal Percy Brown, Calcutta. 

Mr. Jogeshachanda Roy, Calcutta. 

Dr. Baburam Saksena, M..\., D. Lit., 
Allahabad. 

0) Marathi— Mr. P. V. Kane, Poona. 

(ii) Telugu — Dr. C. R. Reddi, Waltair. 

(iii) Kannada- -Mr. Masti Venkatesa 
Iyengar, Bangalore. 

(iv) Urdu — Prof. A. S. Siddiqi, M.A., 

Ph.D., Allahabad. 

4. Closing remarks from the Chair : 

In concluding the session Dewan Bahadur S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
M.A., Ph.D,, the acting Chairman, explained the difficult circumstances 
under which the Tirupati Reception Committee had organised the Tentit 
Session of the Conference at short notice and moved from the Chair the 
following resolution of thanks to the local authorities. 

“ This Conference resolves to record its appreciation of the public spirit 
•of the Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanam’s Committee and the Commissioner, 
Sri C. Sambaiya Pantulu Garu, 13. A., in empowering the Director of the 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute to invite the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference to Tirupati and make the necessary arrangements for the Session at 
very short notice, in spite of the fact that the Institute had not completed 
even a year of its existence. 

" This Conference also desires to convey its thanks to the Reception 
•Committee, its Chairman, Sri T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar Avargal, and its 
Honorary Secretary, Sri Rao Bahadur K. V, Rangaswami Aiyangar Avergal, 
M.A., the Principal Sri A. Chinnaswami Sastrigal, and the staff of the 
-Oriental Institute, and, in particular, to Dr. K. C. \'aradachariar, M.A., 
Ph.D., and Sri A. N. Krishna l.\iyangar, M.A., L.T., the Curator of the 
Institute, for the efficient way in which they have organised the manifold 


Arabic and Persian 

•Classical Sanskrit 

Ardhamagadhi 

Philosophy 

History 

Archteology 

Philology 

Ethnology 
Fine Arts 
Technical Science 
Non-Local Languages 

Local Indian Languages ... 
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urrannements for the comfort of the members and the delegates and the 
success ot the Conference generally. 

Ihe thanks of the Conference are also due to the Peishkar of the 
Devasthanam, and to the Headmaster of the Devasthanam Hindu High 

School, ^fr. T. K. Krishnainachariar and his staff, for their valuable assist- 
ance to the Conference, and particularly, to Havaji Narayandosaji of the 
llalhiramji Wutt, for the active interest that lie has evinced for the Con- 
ference. 

Lastly, this ses.sion wishes also to record its appreciation of the willing 
jukI cheerful services of the band of young scouts and volunteers who looked 
to the comforts of the Members and Delegates of the Conference during 
their slay at Tirupati.” 

()n tiehalf 'Of the Members of the Oriental Conference Dr. Manilal 
I’ntel offered thanks to Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar for acting as Chair- 
man of the Closing Session. 

M. M. Khishna, K. V. R.AuriASWAMi Aiyangar, 

Ociieriil Secretary. Local Secratary. 

SECTIONAL PROCEEDINGS 
1. VicDic Section 

M the morning .sitting of the Vedic section on the 22nd March the 
l’re.sidential Address was read out. It had been announced that 8 a.m. on 
the day following the papers submitted would be read and as the meeting of 
the Pandita Parishad under my presidency had also been announced to take 
place in the morning of the 23rd, arrangements were hurriedly made for the 
disposal of part of the work of reading of papers in the Vedic section and 
from 10 to 11.30 a.m., the papers indicated below were read and discussed. 
Gn the 23rd on account of the other engagements no time could be found 
for the perusal and discussion of the other papers which, therefore, are to be 
taken as read. 

Papers read. 

1. Dandekar, R. N.; New Light on the Vedic God Savitr. 

2. Lakshminarasimhiah, M. ; A Note on the authorship of As'valayana- 
grhya-mantra-vyakha. 

3. Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph.D. : The Padapatha of the sixth Mat^dala of 
the Rgveda. 

Tirupati, (Sp.) Pram.athanatk Tarrabhushan, 

24-3-1940. President. 

G 
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IKAXIAN 

Fridiry, 22m/ M<rrch /'MO 

The Presidential Address on Race C/ianicteiistics 0 / Iraniiuis wiw 
delivered by Prof. D. D. Kapadia, M.A., H.Sc., I.E.S., (Hetd.) in the main 
Hal! at 9 a.m. when it was attended to with interest also by a number ol 
members of the Conference belonging to various other sections. .As soon as 
the address wa.s over, the members of the section held their sectional meeting 
in the sectional room and discus-sion on various papers was taken in Irand. 
In addition to members belonging to this section, Messrs. \ . S. AgrawaJa 
of Lucknow Museum, K. C. Chattopadhyaya of Allahabad University ami 
Rev. Father Dayid of Mangalore took part in the discussion. 

The papers presented at the Conference were as under ; 

1. Asi Daliaka's Astronomical Obsen-atory — by Prof. H. T. Ankle- 
saria, M.A., Principal, Mulla Feeroz and Sir J. J. Madrassas, Bombay. 

2. The Traditional date of Zarathushira -.—Is Dr. West's correction 
necessary ? — By Prof. Kshetresa Chandra Chattopadhyaya, I'niversity of 
.Allahabad. 

3. A Critical revieic’ of 'Kisseh Sanjan — being the Traditional His- 
tory of the Parsee Migration to India — By Lt. Coi. M. S. Irani, l.M.S. 
(Retd.), Poona : 

4. “ Raglia " — the Birth-place of the mother of Prophet Zarathush- 
tra — By Mr. Kaikhosru A. Fitter, Bombay. 

5. " Diii e-UaJii" of Akbar— By Mr. Navroze C. Mehta, M.A., 
Bombay. 

6. Interpretations of some Avesta and Pahlavi IV’on/s— by Ervad 
Maneck F. Kanga, B.A., F.C.I., etc., Bombay. 

7. Ideals of Love and Service in Zoroastrianism ; their value to 
Humanity especially in Modern Times" — by Mr. Jehangir Boman-shah, 
A'akil, B.A., Bombay, 

8. "Nimrod and Zohdk” a Mythico-Historical Parrallel — by Mr. 
Jehangir M. Desai, B.A., M.R.A.S., Navseri. 

9. Ancient Indian Alphabets: their Iranian Origiii~by Mr. Solirab 
j. Bulsara, M.A., Bombay. 

10. Mah Baklilar or Bnkhtar — By Khan Saheb Jal D. Kanga, IJ.Sc.. 
Bombay. 

11. The All Conquering Fire of Al Koran-e-Sharip'—hy Mr. Nana- 
bhoy F. Mama, B.A., LL.B., Bombay. 

12. Salmdn-al-FSrist — by Mr. Jamshedji E. Saklatvaia, Bombay. 

The authors of papers 11, HI, lA' and V being present at the meeting, 

tead their papers and discussion followed ; in the absence of the authors of 
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jiapers I and VI, tiiese papers were read by the President and subsequently dis- 
cussed at the meeting ; the authors of papers VII, VIII, IX, X, XI and XII 
not being present their papers were taken as read and their summaries only 
were read and discussed, the members present not being in a position to 
pronounce any opinion on some of them. Thus after a prolonged sitting the 
section closed its business at I p.m. 

Tirupati , Kapaeiia, 

2ind March 1940. President.. 


3. .\ & B. Prockedinos of the Sections for Arabic, Persian 
AND Islamic History and Ci’lti re 


The following papers were submitted for discussion : 

1. Arabic and Persian words in Tamil Language — by Dr. S. M. H. 
Nainar of the Madras University. 

2. Some rare manuscripts at various Libraries — by Moulvi Abdul 
A/teez Rajkote of Muslim University, Aligarh. 

3. Contributions of the Moslems to the Science of Mathematics — by 
Dr. Hadi Hasan. 

4. A short summary of Bahri’s Urusi Irfan — by Mr. S. A. \V.. 
Bokhari, M.A., L.T. 

5. Ni'mat Kban-i’ -Ali as an eminent personality of Aurangazeb's 
Court— by Dr. Nizamuddin, Hyderabad. 

6. Three unique Arabic manuscripts from Istanbul — by Dr. V. A. 
Hamdali of Junagad. 

7. Awhaduddin of Kinnan-Misbahul-Arwah by Dr. .A. Hamdali 
of Junagad. 

8. Qazi Shahabuddin Daulatabadi by Syed Usha of Madras 


Unbersity. 

9. Al-Qadi-ul-Fadil and his diary by Dr. M. Abdul Haq, Principal, 
Government Muhammadan College, Madras. 

Abdcl Haq, 


4. Classical Sanskrit 


President. 


In the unavoidable absence of the President-elect, Dr. C. Kunhan 
Kaja, Prof. P. P. S. Sastri of the Presidency College, Madras was requested 
to occupy the Chair. The Sessions began at 10 a.m. and concluded at 
12 Noon. The following papers were read and discussed i 

Subject 

1. Paper No. 13. The Yamaka Poet Vasudeva — by \'enkatarama 
Sarma, V. 
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2. Paper No. 11. Appayyas 11 & HI— by V. PaKhavan. 

3. „ „ 8. Kalidasa, the Great Poet and Dramatist— by 

M. C. Krishnaswamy .\iyanRar. 

4. „ „ 12. Kumaratatacarya. the real author of some of 

the works ascribed to King Haghiinathanaik 
of Tanjore — by V, Kaghavan, 

5. „ „ 1(3. The date of Siiktiratnahara of Kalingarayasiirya 

— by V. Raghavan. 

G, „ „ 20. Ca^desvaras’ own account of himself and of hi.« 

patron, Harisimhadeva — by Bhabatosh Bhat- 
tacharya. 

7. „ „ .... The sources of Dharma and their comparative 

Authority — Bhattukanath Bhattacharya, Pro- 
fessor, Rippon College, Calcutta. 

8. „ „ 19. Sanskrit Language— Lingua I'ranca of India — 

Gunde Rao Harkare. 

9. „ „ 10. of the Vedic Section. Problems of Identity — 

by P. P. S. Sastri. 

10. „ „ +. Andhras contribution to Sanskrit Poetics — 

Rasagangadhara— by H. V’enkataramanayya. 

11. „ „ y. A Note on a Sanskrit Drama of the 16th Century 

—by H. C. Kay. 

12. „ „ .... Thoughts on S'abara Bhasya— by A. Chinna- 

swami Sa.stri, Principal, S. V, S. College, 
Tirupati. 

As no other person was present with bis paper the Session was dis- 
solved after a vote of thanks proposed to the Chair by Sri T, A. Venkates- 
vara Dikshitar, S. V. Sanskrit College, Tirupati, and by Pandita Sarva- 
bhautna Mahamahopadhyaya A. Chinnaswami Sastriyar, Principal. 

(Sd.) P. P. S. Sastri, (Sd.) T. K. Gopalaswami Aiyangak, 

President. Secretary. 

22-3-1940, 

5. ARDHA-MAGADHt, PRAKRIT, ETC. 

Professor B. M. Barua of the Calcutta University presided over this 
Section. He delivered his Presidential address in the hall of the Hindu High 
School of Tirupati, at 8.30 a.m., on the 22nd March 1940, drawing atten- 
tion of the scholars to a number of problems that remain yet to be soK’ed 
in connection with Prakrits, and making a broad survey of the field of study 
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and investigation, opened and widened so far by the publication of texts and' 
original researches relating to the subject. He emphasized the need of 
compilation of a I’rakrit lexicon on a scientific basis and preparation of a 
concordance of the texts of the Pali Canon— and Jaina Agama with cross- 
references to the contemporary and earlier Jirahmanical scriptures. 

The section meeting for the discussion of papers on the subject was held 
at 1.30 p.m. at the Sri Venkateswata New Choultry. Just two papers 
were read, one by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, M.A., D.Lit., of Kolhapur, and the 
other by Prof. Hiralal Jain, M. A. of the King Edward College, Amraoti. — 
Among those present were Prof. S. K. Chatterjee, Professor H. C. Ray 
Cliaudhuri, Professor Bfelvalkar, Prof. A. S. Altekar, and Professor Atreya. 
Dr. Upadhye gave a lucid account of the text of a Prakrit work, called 
Katiisavnho, of the 17th Century a. d., edited by him, with a critical 
estimate of its literary, linguistic and historical values. He also presented a 
personal account of its author, Rama Pa^ivada who hailed from Malabar. 
The paper evoked an important discussion with regard to the Prakrit diction 
of the text in which Prof. S. K. Chatterjee and others took part. 

Professor Jain in his paper, stressed the unique importance of the 
Satkhaij^Sgama and their three commentaries by Viraseoa as enabling us to is 
restore to a large extent the contents of the twelfth Anga, Dr§tivada, which was 
known to have been irrevocably lost. The Chairman requested Professor Jain 
to add an appendix to his valuable paper containing a comparative table of 
contents of the Dcs^ivada as given in the Thanamga on the one hand, and may 
be gathered from the Sffik/iatulifgavia and their commentaries on the other. 

(Sd.) B, M. BaNIA, 

President. 

f). Philosophy axd Religion 

The Presidential Address of the Section was delivered by Dr. B. L 
Atreya in the Devasthanam Hindu High School Hall at 2 p.m. on 22nd 
March, 1940. Dr. Uelvalkar, Mr. P. V. Kane and others were present. 
After the Presidential Address the sectional meetings were adjourned to the 
23rd March, at 8-30 a.m. There were 34 papers submitted to the section. 
The following were read and some of the papers were discussed. 

1. Dr. P. T. Raju’s on “the Buddhistic and .\dvaita Points of view.” 

2. Mr. Lakshminarasimhiah's “ The Praijava and its importance.” 

3. V. Bhattacharya’s “ Theory of Negation.” 

4. C. V. Sankara Rao’s paper on “ the S'aiva-siddhanta view of Per- 
ception.” 

5. N. Aiyaswami Sastri's “ Bhavaviveka and His method of Ex- 
position.” 
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6. Dr. Paranjape’s " Text of ihe Nyaya-suira.s according lo \ acas- 


pali Mis'ra.” 

7. Mr. M. .V. Krishnaswaini’s “ Who is Hlnis'anakara " ? 

8. Mr. T. Srinivasaragavachari’s papers on ‘'The F.enighted 'Ihree ” 
and “ Lakshmana, the Karma Y<^i.” 

9. Yamunacharya’s " A i^ote on the Vis'istatadvaitic Cosmology. 

10. Mr. Hemchandra Sastri's “ Conception of Yogamaya." 

11. Dr. Maryla Falk’s paper on “ The Evolution of the Skandhas." 

12. Mr. S. G. Narasimham’s "Theory of temperament. 

The section met after a short adjournment in the School Hall at 2 p.m. 
when the following papers were read and discussed. 

13. Mr. F. S. Naidu’s ‘‘Foundation and sketch plan for a new 
treatise in Indian Philosophy.” 

14. Mr. K. Venkatarama Sastri’s paper on “ .Absolutism of Vedanta, 
according to Gaudapada.” 

15. Dr. Mario Carelli read a paper on “ the Sekoddes'atika of Naropa.’’ 

16. Mr. N. Sivarama Sastri read a paper on " The Date of the 
Nyaya Sutra.” 

17. Mr. T. .A. Venkateswara Dikshitar gave a summary of his paper 
on " dreams 

18. Dr. K. C. Varadachari spoke on his paper “ On the relation be- 
tween the Mystical and Religious Consciousness as found in the Commentary 
on Is'avas'yopanisad by Sri Vedanta Des'ika.” 

The President complimented the several contributors On the high level 
of the papers as also the large number of papers contributed to the section. 
The problems were fundamental and varied and the discussions on the 
several papers promised a big future for the section. With a vote of 
thanks the section terminated at 8-40 p.m. 

(Sd.) K. C. Varadachari, 

Secretary. 


8. History 


The Section met at 9 a.m. on the 22nd March 1940 ; and 1 requested 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, Ph. D., of Calcutta University to act as Secretary 

to the Section. The Presidential .-Address was delivered by Professor 
C. S. Srinivasachari at 10 a.m. on 22-3-1940 under the chairmanship of 
Dr R. C. Majumdar, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. The following 
papers were read and discussed in the 6rst session : 

1. .A Tamilian Invasion of Northern India; by Mr. T. G. Arava- 
mudham, M.A., B.L., L.T., Madras. This was followed by an interesting 
discussion in which Dr. M. H. Krishna, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. H. C- Ray 
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Chaudhuri and Professor Hao 15ahadur K. \’. Rangaswanii Aiyangar took 
part. The discussion turned upon the likelihood of the Early Maukharis 
being attacked by South Indian powers like the Tamil Colas and the 
Kadaniba S'arma. 

J. King Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar Inscription; by Dr. D. C. 
Sircar of the Calcutta University. The paper was read at the .-\rcha20logical 
Section at which the members of the History Section were also present. 

3. A Note on Four Letters of the Tipu Sultan. 

4. A Note on the Line of Krsgagupta. 

Both by Prof- H. C. Ray, University of Calcutta. 

5. Notes on certain Post-Mauryan Dynasties ; by Prof. Dr. H. C. 
Hay Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University. 

These three papers (3-5) were followed by some discussion that was 
instructive. 

Foundations of Guhila l^ower in Vagada ; by Mr. G. C. Kay 
•Chaudhuri, 13. L., Calcutta. 

7. Identification of Udayana of Kaus'ambi with Udayin of Magadha 1 
J3y Prof. H. C. Seth, Nagpur. 

S. The .\dvent of the .\rabs in Hindustan : Their Relations with the 
Hindus and Occupation of Sind ; by Shams-ul-Ulama M. Gani, Jubbulpore. 

In the discussion of this paper, Mr. Nizamuddin of Hyderabad, 
Prof. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri and Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari took part. 

The section met again at 8-30 a.m. on the 23rd and discussed three 
papers, (1) the first by Prof. Dr. M. H. Krishna of Mysore and bearing on 
"‘Shaliji’s Tomb at Hodigere.' In the course of the discussion which was 
interesting, it was pointed out that Sivaji was always spoken of in Mysore 
as Bangalore Sivaji. The paper proves that Shahji’s death took place on 
the 23rd h'ebruary, 1054 and the funeral ceremonies were performed by 
Ekoji. (2) The next was ‘ A Note on the Godavari Grant of Prithivimula’ 
•by Mr. K. S. \'aidyanathan which was read by Mr. E. S. Varadaraja Aiyar. 
•(3) The third was by Mr. R. Ramachandra Diksliitar of the Madras 
University who read a paper on ‘ Karnataka in Ancient Tamil Literature ; 
.and the discussion that followed was lively and participated in by Dr. N. 
Venkataramaniah, Prof. C. S Srinivasachari, Prof. U. N. Ghosal, Mr. T. C. 
Srinivasa .\ryar and Prof. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri. 

The session adjourned at 9.30 and met ^ain at 2 p.m. on the same 
■day, when seven papers were read and discussed. These were ; 

1. The Early Rastrakutas of the Deccan and the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions; by Pandit Keu of Jodhpur. 

2. Gonka II and the Calukyas ; by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri of' 
Madr.as University, the jraper being read by Mr. M. Rama Rao of Guntur. 



3. Need for Better Co-operation between men of Science ami < li lenlai 
Scholars ; by Mr. A. H. Khan — also read by Dr. M. Kama Kao. 

4. New Light on the Origin of the Jetlnva.s ; by Prof. .A. S. .Mlekai 
of the Benares Hindu University. 

5. The History of Warrangal ; and (6) The Kakatiyas ami the 
Vadavas, both by Mr. M. Rama Rao. This was followed by a diticitssion in 
which Dr. Altekar and Mr. C. S. Sritiivasachari took part. 

7. The Right of a Maiden to Dowry under Hindu Law . by MV. A. S.. 
Nataraja Aiyar, Advocate, Madras. This was followed by a-debate in which 
Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan and Prof. Altekar participatert and the iiniilications 
of Pradanikain were explained. 

It being now the time for the meeting of the General Session (4-p.in.) 
the History Section closed ; and the following papers of which tiie authors 
were not present were taken as read. 

1. ‘ The Revenue History of Oudh’ by Syed Abir Miiliaminacl,. 
Allahabad. 

2. ' The Nature of the Administrative Divisions- of the MViglial 
Empire ’ by Dr. P. Saran, Benares. 

3. ‘ The capitals of the Vikatakas ’ by Prof. V. \'. htiraaliii Nagpur.. 

4. ‘A Few Moghul Documents’ by Khan Bahadur Zafan Htusaiii Agra. 

5. ‘Ancient Indian History and Research Work-' (;2 copies) by 
Mr. P. C. Divanji, Ahmedabad. 

6. ■ Badapa and Tala ’ (Two Eastern C5Uikya Kings)^ by Prof- 
K. R. Subramaniam, Vizianagaram. 

7. ‘Studies in Early Buddhist Historiography' by Prof. U. N.. 
Goshal, Calcutta. 

8. ‘ The Eastern Ganga Era ’ by Mr. R. Subba Rao, Rajamundry.. 

9. ‘ An incident of the last days of Nawab Mr. Nizam Ali Khan’ by 
K, Sajun Lai, Hyderabad. 

10. ‘ Ashok Dislodged ' (Printed pamphlet) by Dr. 'II. L, Shah,. 
Ahmedabad. 

The paper of Dr, N. A'enkataramaniah, University of Madras om 
‘ Jatacoda Bhima' was instructed not to be read as having been pub- 
lished elsewhere. The paper on ‘Vanci' the Capital of the Ancient 
Cera Kingdom, identified with Tiruvaiicikalam in the Cochin State- 
may be transferred to the Tamil Section if deemed advisable. 

A vote of thanks was proposed to the President of the Section and 
to the Secretary by Dr. A. S. Altekar and carried, 

(Sd.) C. S. SlUNIVA'SA’CtJARI, 

Pnesideul, 

l.-4-l,940- 
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‘I. Ethnouiov 


27 si March 1940 


Met at '' a.ni. in the room assigned for the section in the T. T. Eievas 
thanam High School. 

])r. M. H. Krishna, the Section President took the chair and read 
his address from a type script. Among those present were Rao Bahadur 
Dr. Belvalkar, Prof. B. M, Srikantiah, Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu 
and about 30 others. The following papers were read and after eacli of 
them an interesting discussion followed. (See book of summaries). 

1. By M. D. Raghavan. 

2. Sunworship by Mr. M. Yamuncharya. 

3. Read and discussed. 

+. Buddhism in Ancient Kerala — Read and discussed. 

5. Taken as read. 

6. Temples of Kerala. 

7. Coorg. 

8. On worship in Mysore. 

9. Spirit dances. 

10. Dead. 

11, Hayavadana Kao. 

The Section closed at 11 noon. 

(Sd.) M. H. Krishna, 
President, 

Anthropology Section. 

25-3-1940 


10. Fine Arts 


(a) Sculpture end Painting 

In tny opinion the following papers contributetl to my section should 
be printed ; 

1. K. R. \’enkataraman ; Two unique South Indian monuments. 

2. R. S. Panchamukhi : The Gandharvas and Kinnaras in Indian 
Iconography. 

1 take this opportunity to contratulate you on the very successful sitting 
of the Coaference due to your untiring industry and skilful organization. 


(Sd.) O. C. GANr-.OLV, 

president- 
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{b) Music 


]. 

Presidential Address. 

r. N . Siibba Kao. 

) 

The Seven svaras in Carnatic music... 

S. .Siibramanya Sastri. 

3 , 

The scheme of 72 Melas in Carnatic 



Music 

T. L. X’enfcataraman. 

4 . 

The influence of Exotic Music on the 



development of South Indian Music. 

Prof. P. Sainbamiirthi 

5. 

Sahgita Sara Sangraham 

Dr. \'. Kaghavan. 

0. 

Cathurdapdi in Carnatic Music 

M. Kamakri-slina Kavi. 

7. 

Some of the main features of the South 



Indian Music 

Mr. C. Ponniah Pillai. 

•S. 

Pallavi Doraswami Iyer — .\ life sketch. 

C- Subraniania Iyer. 

9. 

Ragas and Rasas with particular refer- 



ence to South Indian operas 

Srimati K. \‘atada- 
lakshmi, H..\. 

10 . 

Resolutions at the Conference 



Resoi.utions 


This Conference suggests to the Government of India, that a Com- 
mission of Music scholars be appointed to visit Greater India and submit 
a report on the influences suggested by the Music of India on the develop- 
ments of the Music of Greater India. 

This Conference suggests to the Government of Madras to take 
early steps for the starting of music courses in the Presidency College, 
Madras, as no other college in the hladras Presidency has sought affiliation 
in the subject so far. 

u. This Conference suggests that early arrangements he made for the 
starling of the Saiigita Sironmani Course in the Sri Venkaleswara Oriental 
Ke.search Institute, Tiriipati. 


li. 


(Sd.) T. \'. SunuA Rao, 


I’HILOLOGY 


Prcsulciit. 


ii-3-194() 

10-30. a.m, to 11 a.ni. : 

Presidential Address. 13y Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 

Papers read ; 

(l) Dr. Manilal Patel; Hoplologies in 0,1. Observation by 

(i) Goda Varma. 

(ii) Chidainbaranatha Chet'.iyar. 
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<iii) Cliairman. 

U) K- Hamkrishnayya ; Dravidian Infinitive Remarks by Goda 
k'arnia, K. 

(3) S. P. Chaturvedi, Scholastic disquisition in the Paninian Sys- 

tem of Grammar. 

(4) Goda \'arma; Dravidian Pronouns of the First and Second 

Persons. 

(5) Narahari : Kumarila’s Contribution to 1‘hilology and Jly- 

ihology. 

(o) Chidambaranatha Chettiyar : Tamil Syntax. 

(Sd.) V, S. SUKTHANKAR, 

President. 


13— (fl) TELUGO 


jUi«i(/es oj the Meetings held — High School Building 

JJiid March, 1940, 9 a.m. 

Presidential address delivered. 

Papers Read : (l) “ The influence of Sanskrit Grammar on 

(jrammar ’’ by Mr. G. J. Somayaji, M.A. 

(2) “ .Andra Bhasiia Samskaramu ” by Mr. T. Venkataratnam, M.A. 
The meeting was adjourned at 10-30 a.m. 

J3rd March. 1940. 

Sectional meeting was held at 9 a.m. 

Papers read; (3) “ Bhaskara Kamayaqa Saniasya ” by Dr. N. 
Venkataramanayya, M.A., Ph. D. 

(4) “ Narasabhiipaliya ” by Bulusu Venkataramana Sastri. There 
was some discussion about some points in the paper in which Mr. 1 . 
Venkataramana, M..\. and Mr. N. Venkata Rao, B.A. have taken part. 

(5) “ Historical importance of Narasabhiipaliya" by Mr. Y. 
Venkataramana, M..A. 

(6) '* Contemporary poets of Bhoja by Mr. E. V, Kaghavachari, M..\. 
With the closing remarks of the President the meeting came to a close. 

Of the papers presented the following two papers may be accepted 
for printing in the Proceedings of the Conference. 

(1) The Influence of the Sanskrit Grammar on Telegu Grammar by 
Mr. G. J. Somayaji. 

(2) The dale of Bhaskataramayana, by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 

(Sd.) K. Ramakrishnaiya, 

President, 

23-3-40. 
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(/») 'J'amii. 

JJ-3-4D 

y u.m. to 11-30 a.m. 

I. Pkayer : by Mr. C. K. Siibrajnania Miiclaliyar. (Coinjbatore). 

J. Welcome by Mr. M. S. Koteeswaran, 1!..^., L.T., N'eilore, ami 
proposal of the President. 

3. Reading of the I’residential address by Dewaii Bahadur M. K. Ky. 
P. Subbiah Miidaliar. .\vl., B.A., B.L. (President) which lasted half-an-hour. 
It dealt with sucli matters as the antiquity and the special features of the 
vast field of Tamil literature and the Tamil language. Love towards fellov\ - 
beings and to ail animals. Love towards God and Service, etc., etc. 

4. Altogether 17 papers were received and taken as read as 
the summaries of many of them had already been supplied to the 
members. Short discussion and mention of peculiar features of the 
papers read by members present was then invited by the President and 
the following gentlemen spoke about lO minutes each about their 
lespective papers, viz. 

(i) Messrs. A. Chidambaranadhu Chettiyar, M..\. (in Tamil). 

(ii) „ P. S. Naidu (in English). 

(iii) „ E. S- Varadaraja .'\iyar (in Tamil). 

(iv) „ A. M. Satagoparamanujachariyar (in Tamil). 

(v) „ C. K. Subramania Mudaliyar (in Tamil). 

(vi) „ Rao bahadur C. M Ramachandra Chettiyar (in Tamil). 

5. M. T. C. Srinivasa Aiyangar thanked the President in a short 
speech of about 10 minutes. A programme for the sitting of the Tamil 
Sangani was also disussed and drafted. 

(Sd.) C. K. Subramania Mudai.ivan, 

(c> Kannada 

President ; Kajasic\'asaktiia Proi-. B. M, Skikantiah 

The following papers were read : 

1. Sesha .Aiyengar, H. ... State of Kannada Language from qarly 

times to the 13th Century. 

2. Panchmukhi, R. S. ... Kannada Manuscripts. 

3. Yamunacharya, M. ... Vaispava Mysticism in Kannada litera- 

ture. 

4. Ramachandra Hao, S. ... The delineation of Bhima in Kannada 

literature. 
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5. Kastiiri, N, 

'i. Sivaraina Sasiri, N\ ... 
7. -Niiiniiiiiatli, Dr. 

S. Krishnaswarni, M. ... 


Relations hetween Karnataka anti 
Kerala 

The I’oetry of lientlare. 

Some problems regarding Basava. 
Tendencies, in Kannada literature. 




M.tu'.vnii 


(Sd.) B. M. Skikanti.vh, 

Presiiiciit. 


N. C. Kelkav’s I’residemial address was read by I’rof. P. V. Kane. 

I)i'. R. G. Harslic octcJ i».v Sccretofy. 

Marathi Summary ol the papers of tliose who were not present was 
reati out by the President : 

]. Dr. II. R. l^ivekar .spoke about his paper showing Ramadas' 
indebtedness to Devidasa, the author of the well-known Venkafes'vara Stotra. 

1 lis priority to Visijudasa — w horn he identified with \'isnudasa-Nama. 

1. Mr. Shende e.vplained the nature of his paper on ‘ The Territorial 
extent of Maharashtra as found in the .-\il)ole inscription in the 7th Cen- 
tury .A. I). 

hui papcrhy Mr. Shende .Vntkjuity of Maharashtra — I d the 5th 
century n.c. Maharashtri was a universally accepted language. The 
three Stages — Maharashtri, .Vpabhrams'a Marathi names. Mr. Shende will 
later on send a typed copy of the paper. 

3. Pro/. Karaiidikar, Bdgitum. Elements of Marathi S'ocabulary. 
Pour classes of words — Vaidik, Hindi, Cali,— words found in Dic- 
tionaries. 

Kannadi, Dravidian languages — Borrowings from the modern 
languages. 

(Sd.) P. V. Kane, 

Chairman 


(e) Mai..ayala\i 


22-3-1940. 


22-3-40 

A meeting of the Malayalani Section was lield at 4 p.m. on the 22nd 
instant under the presidency of Dr. C. Achyuta Menon of the University of 
Madras, .\fter tlie Presidential address a paper on ‘ Aromalcavakar ’ and his 
times' was read by Mr. M. D. Raghavan, .\ssi.stant Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras. This was followed by a discussion and the ses.sion 



was adjourned for ifie next day after a lectuvi' on ' Lilatilakani ’ l>y Mr. I’. 
Anantan Pillai of the Travancore Universit\- 


J3-3-4(t 


The Malayalam Section met a^ain at S) a.in. on the _'iril instant with 
Dr. C. Achyuta Menon in tlie Chair. The following papers were read ami 
discussed : 


1. ‘ Lilatiiakain ' and its texts by Mr. P. Krislinaii Nair of the 
Madras University. 

2. ‘ Kerala Culture between S ilappadhikaram and Hamacai itam ' by 
Sri Joseph Mundasseri. 

Reference were made to the following papers contributed to be read at 
the Conference : 

1. ‘ Kalamezuttum Pattum’ by Mr. R. \'. Poduval, Director of 
Archsology, Trivandrum. 

2. ‘ Forms and Movements, Themes and Types in the Folk Dance 
of Kerala,' by Mr. M. D. Haghavan. 

3. ‘ Vafiji problem ’ by Mr. T, K. Krishna Menon. 

4. ‘The Fusion of Aryan and Dravidian Elements in the Language 
and Literature of Kerala ’ by Prof. P. Sankaran Nambiyar. 

5. ‘ The Date of Bhagavatham ’ by Mr. P. V. Krishnan Nair which 
were taken as read. 

The session terminated after the concluding remarks of the Chairman 
who made a general survey of the papers contributed. 

(Sd.) C. A. Menon, 
Presidtvt. 


[/) Hindi 


The Hindi Section of the AlMndia Oriental Conference met at 9. a.m. 
on 22-3-40 under the presidentship of Dr. P. D. Barthwal, M. A., 
D.Lit., Lecturer in Hindi of the Lucknow University. The meeting was 
attended by many north Indian scholars as well as the local lovers of the 
language. The President read out in Hindi his learned thesis about the 
popularity and the richness of the Hindi literature. He dwelt at length on 
the Niranjan current of Hindi Poetry. 

Mr. Sivatta Sarma read his thesis on the fifth canto of Svapnavasava- 
datta. 

A paper on the origin of the Urdu language was also read. 

The Secretary for the Hindi Section, Mr. M. Satyanarayana, proposed 
a vote of thanks and the conference came to a close. 

(Sd.) Satyanarayana, 
Secretary. 
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U. iNDIAK LAN’CH'AGKS (NON-LOCAiJ 
Held on llic Mortntig of the 'i2nd March \9'1l) 

The TioceeciiiiRs commenced at y.30 a.m. when Prof. Sunitikumar 
Chatterji, I^resideiit of the Section, read his Presidential Address. Among 
others, the President of the Linguistics (Philology) Section, Dr. V. S. Suk- 
thankar, was present, .\fter the reading of Prof. Chatterji's Address, the- 
reading of other papers was adjourned till 11 o’clock, and the meeting of 
the Linguistic Society of India (which is held on the occasion of the All- 
India Oriental Conference under the joint auspices of the Linguistics and 
Indian Modern Languages Sections) was then held. A statement was- 
made by Prof. S. K. Chatterji about the work of the Society, which, since 
it was so decided at the last Oriental Conference at Trivandrum, has been 
removed from Lahore to Calcutta and is functioning from the latter place,, 
and Prof. Chatterji placed for the inspection of persons interested the three- 
numbers of the Society's bulletin Indian Lingitistics published so far from 
Calcutta. A statement of accounts was made, and the prospects of the 
Society were discussed. New office-bearers for the next term of three years 
were elected. 

At 10.30 the Indian Modern Languages Section adjourned to the- 
Linguistics Section to listen to the Address of its President, Dr. Sukthankar. 
.At the close of the Address, the members of the Section reassembled in 
their own room to read and discuss papers. The following papers which 
■were received were read : 

1. A Western Hindi Dialect discovered in Khulna District of 
Bengal, by Krishnapada Mitra, B.A., Calcuttta. (Paper read by author 
who was present), This is being printed in Indian Linguistics.) 

2. Polyglottism in Namdev, the poet-saint of Maharashtra, by 
Dr, S. M. Katre, Poona, who state briefly his thesis. There were com- 
ments on this paper from Mr. S. R. Shende from Sangli and Prof. 
S. K. Chatterji. 

3. Comparative Study of the Story of Padmavati in the Original 
Hindi of Malik Muhammad Jaisi and in its Bengali version by Alaol, by 
Kalidasa Mukherji, M.A., Calcutta. 

(An abstract of the paper was given by Prof. S. K. Chatterji as the 
author could not attend.) 

4. Types of the Past Participle in Assamese, by Prof. Dr. Bani- 
kanta Kakat, M.A., Ph. D., Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam. 

Prof. Chatterji read and then discussed this paper the author not 
being able to attend. 
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5. Dravkliaii ICIeiiients in riarc-nanies m licnyal, by Krislm;i|iaila 
Goswami, M.A., Kesearoli AssislaiU, Caioiitta I’niversiiy. 

This paper was read and discussetl by I’rol. ('hatlei ji. the amhoi 
beintr absent. It is now l)eing printed in \\\t' ,lain ii‘il oj Dcpiirliiiciii o f 
LctUrn, Calcutta University. 

0 . Some aiig( 7 estions for the lin|)roveineni of the Stiuly of Orienlul 
Latifjuage, by N. JU Kedari Kao, M-V., L.T., Uajahniundry. 

This paper could not be read at the Meelinn, but siibsetiuently in the 
afternoon tlie author met the 1‘residenl of the Section and one or two olliers 
interested in the work of this Section, and discussed his points before them. 

The reading of the above papers (e.xcept the last) teiininated the busi- 
ness of the Indian Modern Languages (non-local) Section of the Conference. 

(Sd.) Su'xrj i Ki'M.tn Cii.\TTiiUji, 

President. 

1st April 1940 

II. THE T.AMIL S.-\NG.\M 
2 : 2 - 3-40 

1-30 I’.M. Ti) 5-30 r.M. 

(Combined sitting of the Tamil and Malayaiain Sections) 

Mr. T. A. Kamalinga Chettiyar opened the Session by a speech welcom- 
ing the Pandits and delegates and started the proceedings by briefly referring 
to the objects of the Sangam as a new and desirable adjunct to the confer- 
ence this year, and said that the one important subject for discussion and 
consideration by the Sangam was the location or identification of Vatlci- 
iiiSnagar — the ancient Capital of the Ceras-Vafici— and said that this 
was arranged at the desire of Sir R. K. Shunmugbam Chettiyar, Dewaji of 
Cochin State. He added that other subjects may also be taken up if time 
permits, and proposed Dewan Bahadur M.R.Uy. P. Subbiah Mudaliyar, 
B.A., B.L., to take the chair, which was carried unanimously. 

The President then took up the chair and started to debate a part the 
said subject by calling upon the several Tamil and Malayalam paijdits and 
Professors to speak. 

1. Mr. C. Achyula .VIcuok said the old and established theory that 
TiruvMlcaikaiam and Kodungolur (Cranganore) was Vanci, the ancient 
Capital of the Ceras, and that it is good that both Tamils and Malayalam 
and the old and new theorists sat together and discussed the question 
(in English). 
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Mr. M. RasJiava Aiyaitgar, Pandit (in Tamil), supported the 
theory of Mahavidviln Sri P. Raghava Aiyangar that Vanci was the 
present Karur and cited some authorities. 

3. Mr. C. K. Siibraiiiania Mitdaliyar (in Tamil), of Coimbatore and 

4. PitifdU Mr. N. M. Vciikatasu’eiiin Nattar, Tamil Lecturer of 
Annanialai University spoke next : Both these supported the old theory 
and observed among other things Kongu could not be termed or called Cera 
country proper and there were 3 divisions of Kongu and that Karur was 
never known as Cera Capital. The theory that Karur was Vanci is not 
supported by old Tamil Literature. 

5. Mr. V . R. R. Dikshitar supported the theory that Karur was the 
old Vanci. 

6. Or. Goda Vanna (in Maiayalam). 

7. Mr. Vidvan A. M. Satagoparamanuja Ackaryar (in Tamil). 

b. Mr. C. Panfiirukai Perumal Mudaliyar (in Tamil). 

9. Mr. Joseph Mundaseri (in Maiayalam). 

10. Mr. Rao BaJutdur C. M. Raniachandra Chetiiyar (in Tamil), all 
these (6 to lO) supported the old theory that Tiruvaficaikalam — Cranganore 
was the ancient Vafici for various reasons they each mentioned. 

11. Mr. Mahavidvau R. Raghava Aiyangar (in Tamil), ne.xt spoke 
at some length supporting his theory that Karur was the ancient Vanci and 
referred to the various reasons mentioned in his essay on the subject. 

li. Mr. Anitjan Achan (in Maiayalam). 

13. Dr. S. Krishnaswamt Aiyangar then spoke at some length con- 
firming the old theory that Cranganore (Westcoast was the old Vaiici.) 

OUSERVEK 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa .\iyangar summarized all the speeches abovemen- 
tioned and classified the arguments on both sides and said the question is 
one that should be settled by the both literary and historic authorities put 
together. 

The President iiv concluding the debate observed that sufficient materials 
are yet to be gathered on the subject. 

Mr. V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar observed that, that it was doubtful if 
the Ceras while shifting their Capital for various reasons might have carried 
and put the name of their own old Capital to their new towns. He thanked 
the President, the several Pandits, Professors and all those present. 

(The .MUIndia Radio, Trichy, recorded the entire debate in radio.) 

Coimbatore (Sd.) C. K. Subramaniam, 

Convener 

3-4-1940 Tamil Section and Sangam 

H 
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»!rll fq^qt qfjqfi f^?qfcf qglfqsiT^qiq fqsiT^ iTqil 

^A l^iTSo^ qn^g^T ^ (2J..MQ40) ^f.A] *Tf 

fRl^l'Ti frqqq?? I f!5I ^^KP^T: ^TH^T; 5imP-?q:T: 

qf^^r^qqjio^l: qfTq^fl^gf: I qTr{ AA] 

qiq^c I fq^fq>4aq0^^?: eiri^^T^qiraT; Rgm^qi'cqmf^^fqvif^j^^i- 
• A. 8iW!!lJTm^»?qoT q^!3;qT: qiT5f]f|^ft’ijfq?Jlf=5- 
kqTTq? * 155 ^ 51 ^ 1 ; ^TiTTq^TOJ}*r-:q%^j- 1 aTfv?sTq ^ 
g^flRc^T: ^iqqiqfq 5IT^t q^q^^i- 

q;os5i q?iT^=3? c;q a flf'jqi 

sJt53TipJTR?qiq^2RT; qT=^5l^ I 

AA: “TftqmTqi 3??: ^f?^2Ri?idqmf5iJ!i ^r qi" 

%^A ^qqqf^f?2i qf^i?iq2i?T q?q: ^f?5i ^iq?} 1 

JTT^qTflq; f^qR^nq ^?JSiqt flfqt^Tqt qqiqt 

^rqq q fqqqqq55i5q %g:u: qif g?qRqR=qqq_ -qq! 

HTq] «lfqi%3 qR3qpqT ^^^rigqifqj^wlffq flq- 

qfft'Jiifq qqf^qsqq.” a^cnq; ^q^ifqq; qq^w^qy fq'tfqsj' 1 

syqRi? q^qi1qr-:qiq q. qqqqtqq^^?'^ qg'Kqjqi 

q^??Hfi!ciqqq:'jf^?iqq qy?i qyq^. ^qWqroqT: q^pqqqf^qtq- 

sq^R ^qf'nqp't q'Jifqfqq^isqTfqq^qqRiqT^fftq 

' ,\ bub-commitiec was appointed on llic t|uc-;.lioii o( I'.u^n; t>an.-l.rit riic nwion lias 
not been received (or printinfs.— Ei). 
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^5RF?q>^ qi^55TqfN?r 5Bi4^?^ia i 


Sl'CC ESStON l.IST OF PATRON'S AND PUEStDENTS 


SriiiAi- 

N'um- l'i.Ai:r: Vkak 

J<K K 

I. Poonii 1919 

II. Calcium 1922 

III. Madras 1924 

IN'. .Ulahabail 192d 

\'. Laliore 192.S 

\'I. Palna 1930 

VII. Baroda 1933 

NTH. Mysore 1935 

IX. Trivandium 1937 

X. Tirupati 1940 


Fatuon 


H. E. Sir George Lloyd, 
(ioveraor of Bombay 


H. E. Lord Konaldabay, 
Governor, Bengal 

H. E. N'iscouut Cosrlien, 
Governor, Madras 

II. E. Sir William Maris, 
Governor, U.P. 

H. E. Sir Geoffrey de 
Montmorency, Governor 
of Punjab 

H. E. Sir Hugh Lans- 
down Stephenson, Gov- 
ernor, Behar and Orissa 

H. H. The Maharaja 
Sayajirao III, The 
Gaekwar of Baroda 

H. H. The Maharaja 
S i r Krishnarajendra, 
Mysore 

H. H. The Maharaja of 
Travancore. 

The Tirumalai Tirupati 
Devasthanam 


GkNI'UAI. Prksidknt 


Sir K a in a k r i s h n a G. 
Bhandarkar ; Poona 
(Deputy President Dr. 
.\. C. NVoolner). 

Prof.Sylvain LcA’i, Paris. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Ganganath Jha, .Allaha- 
bad. 

Shams- ul- U lama Or . J . J . 
Modi, Bombay. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Haraprasad Sastri, Cal- 
cutta. 

Kai Bahadur Hiralal 
Kanti. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Bar at- 
law, Patna. 

Dr. K r i s h n a s \v a m i 
.Aiyangar, M.A., PH.D., 
Madras. 

Prof. F. W. Thomas, 
Oxford. 

Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, (Deputy ; Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar). 
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I. STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS Ol' TilE 
DEPUTY. PRESIDENT'S ADVANCE 

(From M-1939 to 31-7-1940) 


Receipts 


Rs, A, V. 


1. Balance on hand (as per statement III, Tri- 

vandrum Report) on 1-11-39 31 11 0 

2. Cash Balance on hand on 6-12-1939 from the 

Sales account as per statement (p. vii)atthe 

end of Trivandrum Report ... lOK 10 s 


Total ... 160 6 2 


Expfnpiture 


k.s. A. r. 

1. Second class Railway fare (Single) from 

Poona to Tirupati and back ... 96 14 0 

2. Typing and clerical charges IS S 0 

3. Postage and telegrams ... 9 5 9 

4. Office sundries 2 7 0 

127 2 9 

Balance returned to the Savings Bank account on 

15th January 1941 ... 33 3 5 

160 6 2 


(Sd.) S. K. Bri.vai.kak, 

Deputy ■ Preftideu t . 


II. STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARY'S IMPREST 


I-ROM 1-11-1939 TO 31-7-1940 
(Dr. M. H. Krishna) 


Receipts 

1. Opening balance as per statement IV published 
in the Trivandrum Repjort 


Rs. A. p. 
390 10 5 
390 10 5 


Total 
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liXl’EXniTl'KIi 
1. Banker's commission 

llemuneration, etc., for clerical, typing and other 
assistance from 1-1 1-39 to 31-7-40 

3. Postage and telegrams 

4. Printing charges 

5. Second class railway fare to the General Secretary 

(Dr. S. K. De) ^th ways between Dacca and 
Tirupati %’ia Calcutta— including commission ... 
f). Balance with the bankers 


Us. A. l’. 
2 0 0 

110 0 0 
SO 0 0 
30 12 0 


120 15 6 

76 14 II 


Total . . 390 10 5 


(Sd.) M. H. Krishna, 

General Secretary. 


ill. ST.ATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF IMPREST CASH 
WITH GENERAL SECRETARY 
Dr. S. K. Di- 


hEcniPTS 

By Cheque dated 30 Aug. 1938 from Hon. Treasurer, 
Dr. A. B. Dhruva 

By Cheque, dated Dec. 16, 1938 from Hon. Treasurer, 
Dr. Dhruva 

Total 

EXPKNniTl'KlC 

20-9-38. Two Bills for typing letters as per two vouchers ... 
20-9-38. Postage stamps 
15-11-38. Postage stamps 

2-12-38. Bill for typing circular letters as per voucher 
10-12-38. Postage stamps for sending circular letters to 
Societies individuals etc. re .Academy 

10- 1-39. Bill for printing circular letters, questioiiaire, en- 
velopes by General Printers Publishers Ltd., Calcutta 
as per voucher 

30-1-39. Bill for typing charges as per voucher 
5-9-39. Postage stamps 

11- 9-39. Typing charges, as per voucher, for the prelimi- 
nary Report re Academy • • 

1-12-40. Postage stamps 

Railway freight for receiving parcels of files and papers of 
the Conference from Dr. H, Krishna 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

2 

10 

u 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

20 

8 

0 

27 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

13 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 


Total ... 100 0 0 
(Sd.) S. K. De. 



1\. STATEMENT <)1‘ RI'XEIPTS AND ICXPENDITI' Riv 
ON ACCOUNT OJ- THE NINTH ALL-INUIA 
ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 



Us. 

ch. 

c. 

Government grant 

1 

<1 

(1 

Subscriptions 

4, .144 

13 

. 0 

Total 

16,244 

13 

0 

Expenditure 

15,723 

K 

ll) 

Ralauce 

521 

4 

6 

This agree with the Treasury Balance. 




Dktailp or Expi-sniTi'Ki: 





Rs. 

ch. 

c. 

1. Conveyance to delegates 

3,433 

10 

15 

9. Catering and Accommodation 

2,730 

13 


3. Exhibition 

62S 

18 

1 

4. Entertainments 

X’o 

17 

i 

5. Travelling Allowance to I’resident 

2.032 

5 


f). Miscellaneous ; Pandai, lighting, clerical allowance. 




post£^e, etc. 

4,163 

3 

5 

7. Stationery and Printing 

1,908 

24 

14 

Total ... 

15,723 

8 

10 


Trivandrum, 
29th Makaram 1115 


(True Copy) 


(Sd.) D. Gainnkiis, 

Tretisuri'r. 

R, \’, PODfVAl-, 
Local-Sccrclary. 


N.B . — The expenditure is exclusive of the cost of printing of the Report 
and other miscellaneous expenses. 
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V. S'lATEMENT OF ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
VOLUMES IN STOCK AT THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA 4 


Names 


Copies in slock Copies sold up Copies in stock . 

on3M2-1935 to 31-12-1939 on 31-12-1939 


Calciillii 

Vol. 11 

332 

17 

315 

Madras 

Voi. Hi 

273 

5 

270 

Allahabad 
ol. IV, pi. 1 

70 

11 

59 

„ pt- 11 

47 

10 

37 

Lahore 

I'ol. V. pt. I 

294 

14 

280 

pi. II 

292 

14 

278 

Patna 

Vol. VI 

595 

18 

577 

Haroda 

Vol. VII 

300 

26 

274 

Mysore 
\ol. VIII 

1 

19 

203 


K. N. DANPEKAR. 

SacreUiry, 
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VI. THE HON. TREASUHER’S ST.n'EMENT Ol-' .'iCCOL’NTS 
OF THE GENERAL FUND AND PERMANENT FUND 
OF THE ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCi; 

AS ON 

A 

Income 

Ks. A. I'. 

Balance with the Imperial Bunk of India at Ahinedabad 


transferred to their Office at Mount Road, Madras ... 

3551 

5 

5 

Post Office Cash Certificates (Matured for Payment) 




received from the Imperial Bank of India, Ahmedabad 




— now in the custody of the Hon. Treasurer 

5670 

0 

0 

Amounts received towards Permanent Fund etc.; 




SriG. D. Birla 

i50 

0 

0 

The Sarabai Family 

JOO 

0 

0 

Shri Seth Lalabai Delpat Bhai 

dOO 

0 

0 

Shri Seth G. Ka^hunathmul! 

300 

0 

0 


10,171 

5 

5 

ExI’enijituke 





Ks. 

A, 

f. 

Advance paid to Dr. S. K. De, Dacca 

500 

0 

f) 

Charges per sending a D/D to Dr. S. V. De for Ks. 500 ... 

0 

10 

0 

Commission for the withdrawal of Post Office Cash Cer- 




tificates from the Imperial Bank of India, Ahmedabad ... 

15 

4 

f) 

Printing charges 

2 

0 

0 

Postages 

3 

II 

6 

Bank’s Commission for encashing cheque received on 




a/c of the Permanent P'und a,c 

1 

10 

0 

Balance accounted in Statement ‘ B ’ 

9648 

1 

11 


10,171 5 5 


B 

Balance Sheet .as on I4.1d-41 


Income 

Balance to be .Accounted as per Statement ‘ .\ ’ 


Rs. A. r. 
9648 1 11 


9648 1 11 



LXM 


ICm'icxuitukj: Kb. a. p. 

I’osi DItioe Cash Certiticaies - 1' . V. Ks. 5,h70— (in ihe 
tnsiotly of the Hon. Treasurer 5670 0 0 

liiilance willi the Imperial Kank of India, Mount Road 
fieneral Fund ... .^029 11 11 

I’erniaiienl Fund ... y4s p n 

3978 1 II 


96+8 1 1 1 

1*. 1). Kamaswami, K. Hangaswami, 

(Accoimtdiit) Han. Treasiiycr. 

Vll. bT.\TEMENT OF ACCOUNTS BY THE LOCAL SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TENTH SESSION, TIKUPATI 

Si;m.makv op Accounts as on the 15th Decemuek, ly+l 





Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1. 

Reception Committee Membership Fees 

• •• 

744 

12 

0 

- J 

Subscriptions (Membership, Delegation Fees) 


2827 

10 

6 

3. 

Donations 

• • • 

5841 

6 

0 

4, 

Miscellaneous Receipts 


256 

8 

t) 

5. 

Andhra Parisliad 


259 

15 

0 


Total 

... 

9,930 

4 

0 

Indiuiinit fees collected at Hyderabad and transferred by Dr. M. 

Niza- 

miiddin, 

on change of venue, to Tirupati. 






EXPENUlTUKh 








Ks. 

A. 

r. 

1, 

Stationery and Printing 


2769 

3 

1 

) 

Boarding and Catering 


2055 

11 

1 

3. 

Conveyances and Travelling Expenses 


1822 

? 

6 

4. 

Postage and Telegrams 


278 

3 

3 

5. 

Entertainments 


lOl 

4 

0 

fi. 

Paiidals, Decoration and Lighting 


135 

5 

6 

7. 

Sanitation and Cleaning 


160 

15 

3 

8 . 

Establishment 


215 

4 

5 

y. 

Miscellaneous 


796 

7 

> 


Total 


8,334 

8 

3 




Ks. 

A. 

i». 

Current Account in the Madras Provincial 

Co- 





operative Bank, Myiapore Branch 

• « , 

1567 

1 

2 


Cash in hand, for postage etc. 


28 

10 

3 


Total 


9.930 

4 

0 
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Notes 

Tliis does not include some free printing done by the T. T. l>evasihaiian) 
Press {Handbook to Tirupati, Siiiniiitrries, eic). The final bills of the 
Vasanta Press, and the Diocesan Press have not been received, and some 
payments have still to be made to them accordingly, after the work is 
finished. There is a contingent liability of Rs. 234-14-8 payable to the 
T. T. Devasthanam for making temporary electric connections in the choul- 
tries and schools at Tirupati and for electric current etc., which remains 
unpaid pending the production of proper vouchers for the amount in (luestion. 

TheT. T. Devasthanam Committee has claimed a refund of Rs. 1,277-7-1, 
expended through the Commissioner’s Office, (one thousand rupees being an 
advance to the Peishkar of the Devasthanam, Mr. C. Anna Rao, which he 
has accounted for), and it has caused a lawyer’s notice to be served on me 
as “ ex-Director, Local Secretary and Secretary of the Reception Com- 
mittee ” for which a suitable reply has been sent by an Advocate. The 
above sum of Rs. 1,277-7-il is included in the statement of expenditure 
furnished above. 

The summary of .Accounts does not include a sum of about Ks. 350 
expended by Sri Bavaji Narayandoss Varu, a public spirited citizen, in 
giving a Garden Party to the Conference. 

P. D. Ramaswami, K. V. Kangaswami .Aiyangau, 

Accountant Local Sccrcl<io'- 



1. VEDIC SECTION 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Mahamahopadhya Pramathanatha Tarkabhushan 

GIFTS OF THE VEDIC LITERATURE TO HUMANITY 

The main distinctive feature of the Vedic Sanskrit language is 
its undated antiquity. That it is the oldest of all the languages 
known to the civilized world as still in some form living has been 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt. Its exact date has not yet 
been fixed and there is little hope of its being definitely fixed in 
the future. 

There is no unanimity of opinion, among the antiquarians of the 
West, about the period of the composition of the Bgveda Samhita, 
the oldest book in the Sanskrit language. It is variously regarded as 
composed between 1500 b.c. and 4000 B.c. Among Indian scholars 
who pursue western methods of investigation the late Lokmanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak placed it at about 4500 B.C. ; on the other hand, 
Dr. Abinash Chandra Das, goes so far back as 25,000 B.C. 

All the orthodox philosophers of India, however, have held that 
it is a revelation {apauruseya) and was not composed by any human 
being. It cannot be said that like the Rdmaya^, the Mahabhdrata, 
or any other book it was composed by some one and then brought to 
the knowledge of the people, for there was no time when the study 
and teaching of the Veda was absent in India. 

In the midst of this controversy the fact that the Rgveda is the 
oldest book in the library of mankind has emerged and is re- 
cognized by all. 
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Though this ageless antiquity by itself suffices to give it a stamp 
of uniqueness yet its greatness does not rest on this factor alone. 

Any attempt, therefore, at basing the greatness of the ^ edic 
Sanskrit language on its antiquity along would be of little use. Like 
its antiquity, its immense variety of literary beauties, poetic and 
rhetorical, its ingenious devices of metre and rhythm to suit sentiment 
and occasion, its sweetness, vigour and perspicuity, the condensation 
of its thought, and other points of greafrtess have astonished many 
scholars. Yet these good qualities by themselves, singly, or collec- 
tively, have not made it immortal. What is it then that has raised it 
to the level of immortality? 

It has been the medium through which the gospel of tlie life 
beyond, the super-sensual existence has been most convincingly 
revealed. The highest thought of which it is the vehicle has made it 
immortal. The spirit or the soul being immortal has endowed the 
body or the language with everlasting life. 

Man likes happiness; he shuns miser}’. This primary liking for 
happiness and (iislike of misery are the moHve forces which determine 
his actions and inhibitions. These two are at the root of all hum’kn 
activities; they are the primal impulses fo human activity ahd 
civilization ; all liis actions spring from what are known in our 
philosophical language as “ desire ” (ntj) and “ aversion *’ f5^). 

The history of human civilization is really the multi-form out- 
coine.of man’s ccmtinual struggle under these two impulses. History, 
philowphy, literature, aesthetics, science, metaphysics and theology 
are but a few of the white crests of the waves that surge in this ever- 
agitated sea of human civilization. 

The literature, history, mythology of civilized people in all parts 
of :the world are but varied pictures of their activities prompted by 
their , desires and aversions. In this respect there is a fundamental 
similarity among them all. 

.i On what, then, does the uniqueness, imperishable excellence of 
the Vedic Sanskrit language depend ? 

The answer briefly is that it is the only language which gives 
expression to that unsatisfied yearning which transcends ail “desires” 
and “ aversions," and the realization of which is the swfnmMm bonvm 
of human existence. 
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The Vedic Jitcrature, the most ancient form of all the classical 
languages, was also the first to announce to mankind the news of 
this longing : 

qifrlT 11 

“ Oh human beings ! None of you know that Reality from which 
all beings have emanated. Between that and you all intervenes some- 
thing else. All persons are enveloped in ignorance and give them- 
selves upto empty talk ; they hanker after material gains, and crawl 
upon the surface .of this earth, clinging only to sacrificial rites- 
(X, Ixxxii, 7). 

“ All beings question about the Absolute One who is our Protec- 
tor and Progenitor, who knows all the celestial regions along with all 
creations and Who after creating gave names to all Deities : ” 
(X, Ixxxii, 3). 

These two mantras clearly proclaim that the Creator of this 
Universe is not visible to the ordinary eye. He though essentially 
One appears to different worshippers in different forms under different 
names. In spite of the presence of an ardent longing to know Him, 
man cannot see Him as he is blinded by the haze of egoism. 

Again, 

^ i 

“ The One and the same Absolute Reality has been interpreted in 
many ways by the learned ; some call Him Agni (Fire), others Yama, 
while yet others designated him as Mataris'van (Wind).” Bgveda 
(I, cxxiv, 46). 

This ardent longing to know Him who appears in diverse forms 
under diverse names, but is essentially the unchangeable, invisible 
one, this search after the Truth (tlc^fsTUlFT), is the very life of the 
Vedic literature. Though it originates in the Bgveda Samhita, it has 
subsequently developed in many forms in the Brahmanas, the Sraw- 
yakas and the Vpanisads, 
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The quest of the ultimate Trutli is the ki'VTiotc which 

sounds through the whole range of the \cdic Sanskrit literiiture. If 
it swells into the fifth note of the scale, so to say. in the life of the 
student, the Forest Dweller and the Recluse as depicted in tlie linlh- 
fjiaiuis, Araityakas and the Upiiiiisads, it attains the seventh in that 
of the Householder. A very apt illustration may be cited from the 
Brhaddranyaka. 

Maharsi Yajfiavalkya, the preceptor of Kajarsi Janaka, about to 
renounce the world and to be a recluse, addresses his wife thus : 
“ Maitreyi, I am going to adopt the ascetic life : but before I leave I 
would divide my property so that misunderstanding may not arise 
between you and your co-wife Katyayani. Tell me, Maitreyi, which 
of my worldly effects you desire.” 

And Maitreyi replies; “My Lord, even though you give me 
the whole earth ^vith all its treasures, shall I be able to escape Death 
thereby ? ” 

And the sage says: “ Certainly not, Maitreyi ; you may thereby 
only become the mistress of the world, but cannot evade Death.” 

Maitreyi says : “ Then I do not want money or jewels. Favour 
me with that, if you have it, which will save me from Death." 

The spiritual yearning of Maitreyi which seeks to conquer Death 
points to the ideal mentality of the women of the Vedic age and is 
one of the main ingredients of the most ancient thought of our land. 
It is well nigh impossible to describe the innumerable ways and forms 
in which this spiritual bent of the race finds expression in the Vedic 
Literature. 

And likewise Gargi and Vacaknavi approach Yajfiavalkya in the 
Court of Rajarsi Janaka under the urge of this obstinate longing to 
know the Truth. And the same impulse leads Devarsi Narada to the 
presence of Sanatkumara. And the royal sage gives a last of the Arts 
and Sciences that flourished in India in that hoary past, and most 
humbly confesses that though he has mastered them all, he yet lacks 
the one thing needful the knowledge of self : 

t 
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5T\=RlfJT ^ Rl RR5(H I 

RglRH r| RlR%f^ I 

“O Sire, I have studied Kgveda, Yajurveda, Sainaveda and also 
tile fourth Atiiarva-veda. I have also read Itihasa (History) and 
Purana (Antique Lore) which are known as the fifth Veda. I have 
studied Tiie Veda of Vedas (i.c., Grammar) ; I have studied treatises 
on ohsequies ; I know the Science of prognastications of territorial, 
supernatural and celestial disturbances. I have studied Minerology, 
Logic, Statecraft, Philology and Lexicography. I have also studied 
Physics, Archcry, Astronomy, Astrology and Snakelore, and Dancing, 
Music, and other tine Arts. With all these, I yet regard myself as a 
knower of “Mantras” only and not one who knows the Self 
(RlrRf^rl ) 5 I have heard from sages like you that is he only, who has 
realised the Self, who can escape from misery. But 1 am still sunk 
in the sea of misery : be kind to me, lead me to Self-knowledge and 
thus help to me cross this sea.” 

Sanatkumara replies : 

“ O Narada, what you have learnt so far is useless, being 
names only.” 

This shows that though Narada had acquired all branches of 
knowledge which minister to the sense and their need and all that 
could remove miseries of Pliysical or divine 

origin, yet they could not fill the spiritual void in any way. He 
supplicated to Sanatkumara who had that knowledge which only can 
remove spiritual suffering through self-realization. 

This search after the Truth without which man s 

soul cannot attain peace, was first brought home to the soul of 
Humanity by the Vedic Literature. This very truth has been 
transmitted from the remote past as by an unbroken tradition in all 
later Sanskrit Literature through all the phases of its development, 
Vedic, and Classical. 

The search after Truth initiated in the Vedic litera- 

ture is the fundamental basis of Indian Philosophy with all its 
schools and varieties of thought. It has given rise to Dualism and 
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Monism, Qualified Monism and Pure Monism, the doctrine of Imper- 
manency of Nature the theory of Idealism 

the doctrine of the non-existence of anything, Dualo-monism 
the doctrine of Agnosticism and many other theories and doctrines. 

The different systems of philosophy in the world fall under one 
or other of the innumerable systems that originated and developed in 
India and found expression in the Sanskrit language. 

Another important contribution of this literature is that it first 
laid the foundations of the socio-religious policy known as the 
Varnasrama-dharma, that is, the division of Society into four castes 
and life into four stages ; and it has held up before mankind the 
true ideal of this dAarmtr as practicably applied to actual social con- 
ditions. This Var^asrama-dharma, a unique and invaluable gift of 
the Vedic literature by its survival to the present moment has proved 
clearly how, under it, society can be so organized that all the mem- 
bers can live in concord, amity, love and friendliness, with individual 
freedom and independence within such limits as conduce to a happy 
life here, and at the same time ensure immortality of the soul, here- 
after and save man from utter materialism. 

Another achievement of the Vedic culture is the poetic theory 
that sentiment constitutes the soul of poetry and drama. With 
a pervasive sentiment no composition rises to the honour of poetry. 
The theoretic basis with the classification, characteristics and effects 
on the human soul of the different sentiments are worked out in 
detail in works on Rhetoric. Up to this point criticism in other 
literatures of a later origin resemble it; but in none of them do we 
find anything equivalent to the fundamental truth ^ — He is 
Emotion) ; in fact with irrefutable reasoning Indian philosophy 
traces the origin of this soul of poetry to one aspect of the Supreme 
Being, namely Bliss and thus establishes that the individual 

human soul has a connection with the Universal Soul. This, there- 
fore, is again a unique gift of the Vedic literature to mankind. 

Through every stratum of this literature, through all the forms 
and phases of its development rings a sweet tune which entering 
through the ear touches the human heart and sets up vibrations that 
accord with the music of that ideal world in which individual 
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pleasures and pains meet into the pleasures and pains of all sentient 
beings. 

He becomes steady-minded and dispassionate ; the shackles of 
worldly life can no longer bind him to gross materialism. This ideal 
of the serene life, selfless and joyful, is set forth in the most moving 
accents in the Gita - — the Song of Songs, which is the quintessence of 
.the teachings of the Vedas and Upanisads and, though in language a 
little removed, is in spirit the very heart and core of Vedic culture. 

The Bhagavadgitd thus defines the wise man, the sage 

" He, who is not upset by sorrows and who does not hanker 
after happiness, who is free from attachment, fear and anger and has 
a steady mind, is called a Muni.” 

Such men may not be regarded as useful or necessary by a world 
that lusts for riches and pleasure and power ; but the ancient wisdom 
of India, first of all revealed this great truth that the existence of 
such persons in the security for the good of the humanity, turns this 
world, which is full of miseries for the time into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Let me in conclusion say a word about the Varnds'rama-dharma 
already referred to. Whether this socio-religious order can be accept- 
able to all the peoples of the world need not be discussed here. 
This is not the occasion to consider whether the form of this institu- 
tion, which is so characteristic of Indian culture, as prevalent in 
India through the ages, is the real and original form. We must not 
forget that the picture of the Varttasframa-dharma as given in the 
Vedic literature, deserves close study. Every responsible leader feels 
and admits the necessity of uniting countless persons of naturally 
■divergent natures into groups or societies for general improvement 
and advancement and for peace on earth and good-will among men. 

The difficulty lies in formulating the principles on which the 
social structure should be so based as to make it useful and benefi- 
cent. The ideal society is one in which there is a proper balance 
between the whole and the individual, in which nobody feels himself 
neglected or oppressed by others, in which the individual is allowed 
the liberty of action up to a limit beyond which it may interfere with 
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the interests or welfare of others or of the whole; in which the 
individual maintains happy, peaceful and cordial relations with others 
and there is no clash between the individual and the community. 

There is no satisfactory solution of this problem in the social or 
political literature of the world except in the Vedic Sanskrit literature 
in which the institution of the Varuas-rawa-dharma approached the 
ideal. This institution which bases the sub-divisions of a social group 
of constituent nature and action a elaborated in the libagavadgUa, 
can be adopted by all peoples of the world. 

3151 <4 1^911 ^ I 

II 

3T?i II 

^ I 

^3 3;^»T133r*J, II 

# JR: 1 

^^tUT 33«T^ 3133; |1 

“ The duties of Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vais^as, and S'udras are 
divided, O Parantapa, according to the gunas bred in their respective 
natures. 

“Control of the mind and senses, practice of austerities, purity, 
patience, rectitude, knowledge, spiritual perception and belief in God 
are the qualities of a Brahman, born of his nature. 

“ Bravery, energy, fierceness, skill, not turning back in battlCr 
giving of alms and lordliness, are the qualities of Ksatriya, born of 
his nature. 

“ Agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade are the nature-born duties 
of a Vais7a, w’hile menial service is the nature born duty of a S'udra- 
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“ Man devoted to his proper duty attains perfection. Listen how 
he attains perfection by devotion to his own duties. 

“ By worshipping Him from Whom all beings have emanated and 
by Whom all this is pervaded, with devotion to one's duty, man 
attains perfection.” 

If the human society is based on this model, conflicts originating 
in unbridled desire, uncontrolled passions of hate and envy and a 
gnawing sense of unequality may be removed from the face of the 
earth. The gospel of Vantcisramadharma has been given to the 
world in the Vedic Literature. 

Without proper and equitable distribution of wealth, human 
society cannot be placed on a firm basis of abiding peace. The world- 
wide disturbance of peace at the present moment is due to unequal 
distribution of wealth. 

The sages on whose inspired souls the Vedas flashed, once gave 
the solution of this great social question. It worked for ages to the 
ends of peace and harmony, love and well-being. We have at present 
before our eyes new experiments of social adjustment. Before we 
throw’ in our lot with the innovators, let us make sure that we do not 
discord in a hurry what for untold ages has yielded beneficent results. 

On us, who are assembled to view and unfold the precious 
heritage of India coming from the Vedic times rests a two-fold 
responsibility. It is not merely to discuss and disseminate the 
manifold glories of our rich past but also to remember that theories 
and doctrines turn into husks and empty shells and dead wood, to 
lifeless dogmas and unmeaning survivals of the past, when they cease 
to animate society and inspire individuals. It is our duty no doubt to 
unearth the treasures of thought, but no less to see that the great 
ideals that are embalmed in our ancient literature fail not of imitation 
and assimilation, do not cease to work on the surging life around. 



NEW LIGHT ON THE VEDIC GOD SAVITR 

By R. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph. D., 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 

1. The personality of Savitr has been differently e.splained. 
Oidenberg believes that Savitr represents an abstract conception, that 
of ‘ stimulation,’ belongs to the type of gods like trjfd, dhdtd, 
prajapati, vdstospati etc. and that the notion of Sun is secondary in 
his character. Macdonell concludes that Savitr was originally a 
general epithet of Indian origin, applied later on, in a restricted 
manner, to the Sun-god as the typical ‘ stimulator.’ Thomas seems to 
corroborate this view when he asserts that Savitr is the divine power 
of Sfirya personified. Hillebrandt and L. von Schroder actually 
identify Surya and Savitr. Roth compares Savitr with the Greek 
Hermes, who is the usherer of day and night. 

2. Two points have to be taken into consideration with regard 
to these several views : 

(i) In the descriptions of Savitr, special emphasis is put on 

certain distinctive epithets of that god, viz. hiranyahasta, 
hiranyaparti, etc. These indicate that Savitr did not 
represent merely an abstract conception, and that there 
is considerable anthropomorphism to be seen here. 

(ii) A critical analysis of vedic references to Snrya and Savitr 

shows that they are two independent gods. Savitr is 
evidently a morning as well evening god, while Sfirya is 
associated only with morning. Savitr, like asura, controls 
the cosmic phenomena, including the movements of the 
Sun, and thus preserves order. This description cannot 
be made applicable to Surya. 
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The vedic hymns thus dearly indicate that Savitr is neither 
mere ‘abstraction-divinity,' nor can he be identified with the 
Sun-god. 

3. In the descriptions of Savitr, his hands and fingers are often 
given great prominence. The asura Savitr is said to be raising his 
huge golden hands high up in the sky, and thus maintain cosmic 
order. This gesticulation of raising arms is an anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of a great god giving orders. It is indicative also of produc- 
ing some sort of divine magic, by means of which asiira Savitr holds 
supreme sovereignity over the world. 

Thus there are two currents of thought associated with the raising 
up and extending of the huge hands of Savitr : 

(i) Savitr, as asura, gives orders by raising his hands; all 

worldly powers obey these orders and thus the rta is 
maintained. 

(ii) This cosmic order, which cannot be comprehended in its 
completeness, is the work of a great magician, who produces 
magic by raising up his huge arms. 

4. The same currents of thought are also associated with the 
Varuiia-rta conception, which fact may be proved on the basis of 
comparative philology and comparative mythology. Savitr represents 
only another aspect of that great Indo Germanic conception. We 
may even say that Savitr is asura Varuna, described from a distinct 
point of view, as a “ giver of orders ’’ and a “ producer of magic,” — 
asura Vanina, who, on account of these characteristics, is the 
' stimulator ’ par excellence of life and motion in the world. 

5. The Savitr aspect of this conception is not of purely Indian 
•origin, but must have belonged to ancient ,Indo-Germanic period. 
Archaeological sources belonging to other Indo-Germanic peoples, 
where pictorial representation of this conception is made, are available. 



SOMATISM OF VEDIC PSYCHOLOGY 

Bv R. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph. D., 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 

1. The manas which is usually associated with psychological 
activities is not “ unsubstantial.” The philological consideration of 
the word shows that manas was originally regarded as a kind of 
“ matter.” Manas and other derivatives from it, in vedic Sanskrit as 
well as in other Indo-Germanic languages, seem to have been borrowed 
from the primitive conception ‘ mana.’ 

2. The above fact is amply corroborated by the descriptions of 

the activities of manas. Manas is said to be capable of such modfi- 
cations as are usually associated with material substance. It is liable 
to ‘ movement ’ in space ; it becomes ‘ hard ’ and can be ' softened ; ’ it 
is either ' pdka' <ripe) or otherwise. Such descriptions may not be 
explained away as mere imaginative or poetical representations of the 
activities of manas. They represent actual* material modifications ’ 
in the manas — substance. They betray the original * somatic 

nature of manas. 

2. Manas was thus regarded as a kind of ‘ matter’ and psychical 
activities were regarded as the result of mechanical and dynamic 
modifications of that ‘soul-matter.’ 

4. This tendency is seen to have been developed also in later 
Indian Psychology, particularly in Buddhism and in Yoga. The 
consideration of words like vrtti, pravrtti, dhydna, upeksd, etc. makes 
it clear that psychological phenomena are here considered as ‘ distur- 
bances ’ in the psychic substance. 



A NOTE ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
AS'VALSYANA-GRHYA-MANTRA-VYSKHYS 


By M. Lakshmi Narasimhiah, 

Assistant Professor of Sanskrit, Mysore University 

1. Manuscripts of the work noticed in Catalogues of Oriental 
Libraries. Ascribed to Haradatta. 

2. Urgency and value a publication of the work recognized. 

3. Failure of certain attempts to publish due to the unavail- 
ability of the manuscripts. 

4. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja’s notes. 

5. The recent Travancore Publication — .^scribed to Haradatta. 
Validity of the ascription examined. 


RTA AND THE LAW OF KARMA 

By V. A. Gadgil, M.A., 

Wilson College, Bombay 

Varuna is the chief of the Adityas. Vedic gods of celestial light. 
Mitra is a constant companion of Varuija and appears simply to be 
his replica, as there is hardly any quality or characteristic that is 
found in Varuiia and is not found at the same time in Mitra in an 
equal measure. One thing specially noteworthy is that there are no 
myths surrounding the name of Varuna and the Adityas in general. 
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Varuija is comparative!}' an older \’edic god belonging to tbe Itido- 
Iranian period as Ahura^-Mazda of the Avesta corresponds to him. 
The word Amira is particularly applied to Varuna and this /Isjfnf is 
the same as Ahura of the Avesta. Some Vedic scholars even trace 
Varupa back to the Indo-European period on the analogy of the 
Greek god Ouranos. The compound expression such as Milltra-Alitira 
in the Avesta is equal to Mitra-Asura in Vedic language. Asura, 
therefore, appears to be none else but Varuna. One can thus sec that 
both Mitra and Varupa seem to be very old gods as compared with 
other Vedic gods excepting Agni. It is to be seen now whether 
Vedic evidence confirms this assumption. It is generally agreed that 
Ahura-Mazda represents the highest ethical aspect of Monotheism ; it 
may even be suggested that the same may be true of Varuna. That 
Indra who can be considered as a rival of Varuna is comparatively a 
later god or his position as the most important Vedic god is next to 
that of Varuna may he assumed on the strength or Vedic evidence ; 
for the hymns numbering about nine in which Indra and Varuna are 
jointly invoked clearly indicate that Varuna's position as the highest 
God is acknowledged and that Indra is trying to get into the position 
of his close rival. Inspite of this rivalry, Varuna’s greatness as the 
Creator of the Universe is still discernible. All the gods follow the 
Law and Will of Varuna (cf. RV. IV. 42. 1 & 2 ; V. 69, 4 ; VI. 67, 5 ; 
VIII. 41, 7). He is the Ruler of the universe and has created all 
things (cf. RV. V. 71. 2; 85, 2). In RV. II. 27, 10, he is said to be 
the Lord of all including even gods. His omniscience and omni- 
presence are well described in RV. I. 25. Three Heavens and three 
Earths are in him (cf. RV. VII. 87, 5) and he is all-embracing (cf. RV. 
VIII. 41, 3 & 7). These attributes may explain the origin of the word 
Varupa. 

It is evidently to be derived from V^-; to surround. He sur- 
rounds the universe by his presence or rather by his Muyd which is so 
peculiarly attributed to him; for he possesses the Maya of Asura (cf. 
RV. V. 63, 3) and he along with Mitra guards the Ordinances by his 
Maya (cf. RV. V. 63, 7). The act of creation itself is called the Mdyd 
of Asura, Varuna (cf. RV. V. 85, 5 & 6). Aditi (Infinity deified) is the 
mother of Varuna and other Adityas (cf. RV. VI. 67, 4). The word 
Aditi which derivatively means freedom from any binding or limitation 
may naturally stand for Infinity and as such may be a significant 
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name for the goddess who is rightlj- called the mother of all em- 
bracing Varuna. All the gods gave Mitra-Varuna their high dominion 
with gladness (cf. RV. VI. 67, 5). One suggestion that clearly emerges 
out of this discussion is that all these attributes are never ascribed to 
Indra and that Varuna is the highest God of the Veda. The exam- 
ination of Varuna's position in comparison with Indra’s high place 
among Vedic gods will lead to the same conclusion. As already said 
above among the nine hymns addressed to Indra and Varuna jointly 
in the w'hole of the Egveda, three (H’. 42 ; VI. 68; X. 124) are 
specially note-worthy as they throw some light on the respective 
positions of these two gods. In the remaining six hymns both are 
generally praised by the same common epithets. In the hymns IV, 
42 and X, 124, however, a sort of keen rivalr}- is openly declared 
especially it is so done in IV. 42. In X. 124, 4, Agni is said to declare 
that he as the son of Varuna was his close associate and that he is 
now coming over to Indra. On the whole Varuna's claim to priorit}’ 
and superiority is clearly admitted by Vedic poets (cf.Jye.5j/ifl IV, 1, 2) 
In i?V. VI. 68, 3 Indra appears as the slayer of Vrtras meaning 
enemies in general whereas Varupa stands by (as helper) in troubles. 
In the same hymn ninth rk Varuna alone is called Samrdt Brhat, 
eternal (Ajara) who illumines both the worlds with his greatness and 
power. Mitra waits on Varupa in peace and tranquillity whereas 
Maruts are the companions of Indra (cf. i?V. VII. 82, 5). In the 
following rk Varuna’s greatness is recognized by Vasistha. Again at 
VII. 83, 9 the passage speaks of Indra as the killer of Vrtras and of 
Varuna as the guardian of ordinances ; the latter holds the scattered 
folk together and the former as usual kills enemies (cf. RV. VU. 85, 3). 
It is clear from these passages that Varuna’s mission as the creator of 
the world was essentially a peaceful one whereas that of Indra was 
concerned with war conditions in which the Aryans found themselves 
during the course of their progress towards the East. Whatever the 
respective roles of Varuna and Indra may be the Lordshipof the former 
over the universe is beyond doubt established : for in almost all the 
forty-eight hymns leaving aside stray references in the Xth Mandala in 
which Varupa is invoked singly or jointly, he figures prominently as 
the guardian of the universe and of Rta which governs all operations 
in the world. Agni, Indra and Soma are also called the guardians of 
Rta but the unique position which Mitra and Varuna occupy in 
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relation to lUa whose exact connotation will presently be discussed 
unmistakably tends to show that Varuna can hardly be identified 
either with the encircling sky or the Moon as Oldcnberg and other 
scholars would have us believe. The only point on which these 
scholars seem to rely in the case of Varuna-sky identification is the 
-encircling feature of the sky and its apparently all-embracing character 
And in the matter of Varuna-Moon identification the chief factors that 
seem to weigh with these scholars is firstly the luminous aspect of 
Varuna imagined by them because he is a Vedic god of celestial light 
and secondly their assumption of Mitra-Surya identification which 
leads them to believe that one partner of the dual divinity namely 
Varuna stands for the jMoon. It will be clear to an unbiassed critic 
^hat both these factors are more or less based on hypothetical grounds. 
That Varuiia’s supposed luminous character is the chief criterion for 
judging his nature is one hypothetical ground and that both Mitra and 
Varuna being the Adityas represent some physical phenomenon is 
another hypothetical ground. In dealing with a highly civilized race 
such as the Vedic Aryans .and in interpreting their culture and 
literature the physical plane is not the only ground on which 
scholars should take their st.and for getting a clear perspective 
but the mental plane especially the spiritual one should not 
be lost sight of. In the matter of Varuna in particular and 
his intimate association with -Ziiff, the eternal Law, and his 
■guardianship of that Bta which governs the universe, one has to 
-go deeper than what the physical phenomenon stands for and to 
probe the inner meaning rather with an intuitive mind. The passage 
(at RV. V. 62, 1) distinctly points out that Mitra and Varuna establi- 
shed Rta by means of Rta. This peculiar enigmatical and physical 
statement can properly be explained only if the term Rta be taken in 
the sense of the sacrifice because that was the only institution having 
A universal character with which Mitra and Varuna were intimately 
■oonnected and which must have been in a way established by them. 
Vedic mind knows no other institution of such a universal aspect es- 
tablished by any God. S&yana may therefore seem to be correct in 
his interpretation of Rta as sacrifice. This point will be further 
•discussed in detail when we come to the topic of Rta later on. 

Turning to the universal aspect of Varuija, the following rele- 
-vant facts deserve special attention. The Moon and all the Nak§atras 
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shine in accordance with the Ordinances of Varuna (cf. Rr. I. 24, 10). 
Even the three heavens by which the three celestial worlds or Lokas 
namely Janah, Tapah, and Scityam are to be understood and the 
three earths standing for Bhah, the Candra-Loka and the Madhyama- 
Loka are placed in him (cf. RV. VII. 87, 5). V'aruna supported both 
the regions witii a pillar and also supported heaven like the unborn 
(cf. Aja-RV. VIII. 41, 10). Again inRV. VIII. 59, 6 the Vedic poet- 
seer says that in time of old Varuria gave the Rsis revelation, thought 
and learning with the result that wise priests made places for them- 
selves, performing sacrifices — all these the authorof the hymn has beheld 
by Tapah. In view of these characteristics and functions attributed to 
Varuna and Mitra it is not possible to bring oneself to believe that 
Varuna represents either the sky or the Moon which are after all 
parts of the universe. Moreover one has to interpret the earlier 
phases of any civilisation and culture in the light of their later deve- 
lopments which always retain the essential nature of their origin in 
spite of various variations caused by circumstances. The Indo-Sryan 
race is essentially active and at the same time contemplative. The 
whole of Aryan culture from the Vedas down to the last stages of its 
literature is an eloquent testimony to this peculiar trait. It, therefore, 
stands to reason to believe that Varuiia represents the highest ethical 
and spiritual aspect of Monotheism, the eternal principle figuring as 
God, the only Creator of the Universe which is governed by his 
Ordinances in a certain and definite order, and that he does not re- 
present either the sky or the Moon or any other physical phenomenon. 
It is this spiritual aspect of Monotheism which later on in the Upani- 
sads took a more systematic and definite form culminating in the 
establishment of Brahman, the Absolute, as the underlying essence 
of the universe. Of course before this final stage was reached the 
sacrificial literature of the Brahmana period shows how much the 
Aryan mind was obsessed for hundreds of years by the wonderful 
power of the sacrifice with the result that the means threatened to 
become an end in itself and the search for the Absolute was arrested 
for centuries together till the Ksatriyas, that spiritually une.xplored 
branch of the Aryan stock, took an active part in the matter and 
showed definite signs of an all-round enlightenment. 

Before the discussion concerning the exact nature of Mitra, the 
replica of Varupa, is taken up it is deemed expedient that the term 
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Jita is properly explained. Let it however suffice to say for our 
purpose that Mitra seems to suggest by his very name some ethical 
aspect of nature closely related to \ aruna. It is considered ver\- 
likely that the exact implication of the term tita may throw much 
needed light on the real nature of Mitra. The consideration in detail 
of this topic, therefore, is for the present postponed. 

There are so many passages in the ligveda referring to lita that 
it is not possible to examine all of them in this short paper, nor is it 
necessary even for getting at a tolerably correct interpretation of lita. 
Vedic scholars are generally inclined to interpret it in the sense of 
Universal or Cosmic Order or the Eternal Law. But what that Law 
is and what it stands for is not clear. It is therefore proposed to 
consider certain relevant Vedic passages bearing on the interpretatior> 
of Ria. Mitra and Varuija are called guardians of Rta (cf. /?V. VII. 
64, 2 and V. 63, 1). In one passage (f?V. III. 10, 2), Agni is also 
described as Riasya Gopd ; he is also called Rfapdii (cf. i?V. VII. 
20,6; VI. 3,1). In another passage I. 163, 5 the gods in general 
are called Rtasya Gopah. The passages indicate clearly that Rta is 
primarily a concern of Mitra and of Varuna and Agni as well and only 
secondarily are Indra and other gods concerned with lita as its 
guardians. As regards the exact meaning of the word lita. scholars 
hold divergent views as already pointed above. In this connection it 
may, however, be noted that in interpreting Rta used in the plural 
there seems to be little difference of opinion between European 
scholars and Sayai^ as both take it generally in the sense of a 
sacrifice or a sacrificial act (cf. RV. fifa-occurir>g at I. 46, 14 ; 67, 4 ; 
161, 9 ; VI. 15, 14) ; Rfanam at I. 165, 13; IV. 4 ; Rtani at I. 179, 
2 : X. 122, 6 : and lastly Rtaik at IX. 70, 1). In these passages in 
the whole of the Rgveda, Rta is correctly interpreted as a sacrificial 
act or a sacred rite. The reason why in these passages the term 
cannot be interpreted in the sense of Universal Order with any pro- 
priety is too obvious; for it is absurd to talk of many Universal or 
Cosmic Orders. It is only when Rta occurs in singular that European 
scholars like to interpret it generally as the Universal Law or Order 
and very rarely as a sacrificial act and even when they interpret it 
as a sacrificial act they simply do so with some hesitation. Let us 
now examine some of the relevant passages in which the context is in 
favour of the interpretation of Rta as a sacrifice. In i? V. I. 1, 8 Agni 
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is called the guardian of Rta. How can Agni the most visible of all 
the Vedic gods be called a guardian of Rta, the invisible eternal 
Law ? At the most he can guard Rta in some concrete form. Evident- 
ly the sacrifice is the only eternal principle guarded by Agni in the 
Vedic period. Another word, Sacrifice namely /4d/jwra shows dis- 
tinctly the eternal nature of the Sacrifice. In this context Rta, there- 
fore, should mean the institution of Sacrifice. In RV. III. 10, 2 Agni 
is asked to shine in his own house as the guardian of Rta. Here 
evidently Agni’s house is the sacrificial chamber. What is the pro- 
priety then in asking Agni to shine in the sacrificial chamber as the 
guardian of Rta meaning Universal Order ? Would it not be better 
for reasons given above to suppose that Agni should be asked to shine 
in the sacrificial chamber as the guardian of the Sacrifice which re- 
presents Rta ? It is needless to point out that there is no other eternal 
Law (.Rta) excepting the Sacrifice or the institution of Sacrifice with 
which Agni is primarily concerned as its protector or guardian. In 
AprI hymn (RV. I. 13, 6) the divine Doors are said to be increasers 
of Rta. In this passage the divine Doors are the sacrificial chamber 
deified that are invoked as the promoters of Rta. Rta therefore 
stands here clearly for the Sacrifice. In two other SprI hymns (RV. 
I. 142, 7 ; V. 5, 6). Night and Dawn are described as the Mothers of 
Rta. There is no sense in calling Night and Dawn as the Mothers of 
Rta in the sense of the Universal Order. The Sacrifice on the other 
hand which is generally performed in the morning can be aptly called 
the child of Night and Dawn. Again at RV. I. 143, 7, III. 2, 8, 
and IV. 10, 2 Agni is addressed as the charioteer of Rta. There is 
no other ostensible principle of a universal nature excepting the 
Sacrifice whose charioteer Agni can appropriately be called. AtRV. 
111.27,11 the priests are said to be eager to set to work Rta. The 
only principle with which the priests are so vitally connected is the 
Sacrifice which is specified here as Rta. In RV. IV. 7, 7, gods are 
described as rejoicing in the foundation or abode of Rta {Rtasya 
dhaman). Vedic gods can hardly be supposed to take delight in the 
abstract and vague idea namely the Universal Order when they had 
before them the concrete symbol, i.e., the Sacrifice. Agni is asked to 
sit in the abode of Rta (Rta^a Y onimasada) , in the abode of herbs 
(Sasasya Yonitn) at RV. V. 21, 4. The word Sasa meaning either 
herbs or Sacrificial grass unmistakably goes to show that the Yoni of 
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Rta is the Altar and that consequently litn means Sacrifice. In the 
passage at BV. IV. 1, 12 it is said that the host of Aiigirasas came 
forth wonderfully at first at the place of Jtta and that these seven 
friends (of Agni) were born for the bull (Agni). This passage is cal- 
culated to help us a good deal in getting at the exact connotation of 
Ria. The role of the Aiigirasas in the evolution of Rta is likely to 
throw considerable light on this very important aspect of .Aryan 
culture. These Aiigirasas, who are generally considered as the seven 
Fathers of the Aryan Race that came to India, founded the Law of 
Rta and set into motion a thought of it (cf. RV. I. 71, 3). Again in 
the preceding Rk of the same hymn it is said that they opened the 
Path of the great Heaven. What seems to be the implication of 
these two consecutive Hks ? It is this, namely, the institution of 
Sacrifice was first founded by the first Aryan Fathers, the Aiigirasas 
and thus the Path leading the righteous to great Heaven was opened 
by them. This idea further suggests that by performing sacrificial 
acts the righteous worshippers of gods would attain a higher world 
after their death — a belief that later on developed into a cardinal 
principle in the philosophy of the Brahmana period and still later into 
the full fledged ffawia-theory of Mimamsakas. There are many other 
Vedic passages referring to such activities of the Aiigirasas. In 
RV. IV. 1, 13 our human fathers are said to be aspiring after Rta 
and in the sixteenth M of the same hymn they attain to a thought of 
it (didbiti) the sacrificial labour {s'amyd) is distinctly called Rta 
(cf. RV. IV. 3, 4). At RV. X. 67, 2 we are told in a similar strain 
that the Aiigirasas, the Sons of Dyatts, the Asura, thinking aright and 
praising the eternal Order. Rta and holding the rank of sages, first 
thought of the holy Statute of the Sacrifice. From this last passage 
it is clear that the Aiigirasas first thought of the Sacrifice as the 
most effective principle underlying the conception of Rta that would 
keep the Universe in order. 

The forgoing discussion regarding the meaning of the term Rta 
makes it very probable that already in the Rgveda the conception of 
Rta was very well understood by the priests. To them the Universe 
was governed by a certain definite Law binding on gods and men alike 
with the result that the smooth working of nature and man in an 
orderly manner was ensured. Rta, therefore, in the form of sacrifice 
was to them the only eternal Law governing the Universe. This 
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view is further corroborated by certain Vedic passages such as rteiia 
rtain s'lipinile at R\.V. 68, 4 and yajrietia yajnainayajanta devah 
from the well-known Purma-siikUi. Both these passages can be 
satisfactorily explained if Ipit is taken to mean the Sacrifice. The 
first passage in that case implies that they best serve Rta (rtam 
ftapante) by following the Law of Sacrifice, i.e., by performing it 
(rtena). Similarly in the second passage it is said that the gods paid 
their homage to the Law or institution of Sacrifice by performing the 
Sacrifice, lita in the sense taken above, therefore, seems to be the 
only effective means of governing the World, especially the mutual 
relations of the gods and men : for it is now an admitted fact that 
Vedic Aryans honestly believed in the efficacy of the Sacrifice as the 
only means of propitiating Gods who in turn blessed their devotees 
by fulfilling their desires. The Sacrifice, thus, already in the Vedic 
period appears to have attained the position of the eternal Law 
or Order. 

Just asiifa in the sense of the Sacrifice is binding on all, exactly 
so are the vratatii, i.e., ordinances of Varuna. The attitude, for in- 
stance, of a pious worshipper towards Varuna is marked in a passage 
RV. Vll. 86. 7 where Vasistha says ‘ slave like may I do service to 
the Bounteous (Varuna).’ The transgression of these Ordinances 
constitutes sin (cf. RV. VIL 86). There are also other synonj-ms for 
Vrataft such as dbarman, dhiiman, bratu and daksa in the Rgveda. 
One, whose bratu is pnta, is supposed to gain the favour of Varuna. 
The words like Huinati and mrliba distinctly refer to the grace 
of Varuna. 

So far, only one aspect of the Sacrifice namely its efficacy from 
the point of view of worldly life of mortals has been discussed. There 
is the other aspect also to be considered. Its powerful influence in at- 
taining a higher World after death as a result of pious and sacrificial 
acts done by mortals in this World is clearly suggested at f? V. X. 62, 1- 
In the first six Rks of this hymn the Angirasas, the Fathers of Vedic 
Aryans, are addressed as Rsis and are said to have attained eternal life 
in a higher World by means of the Sacrifice ; by the power of Rta they 
raised the Sun to Heaven and spread out this Earth. They are more- 
over said to have sprung from Agni. This belief in a higher world 
after death is further strongly supported by the hymns addressed to 
Yama and the Pitrs (cf. RV. X. 14, 2 ; and 15, 1). The first passage 
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clearly states that men born on the Earth tread their own paths that lead 
them whither our ancient Fathers i.e. the .-Xiigirasas and others have 
deparated. The second passage also refers to a higher life of spirits 
attained by the departed souls who are righteous. In the light of the 
above discussion about the meaning and the significance of lita, i.e. 
Sacrifice and its bearing on the life and culture of Vedic Aryans, one 
is perfectly justified in holding the view that Vedic Aryans believed in 
eternal and inexorable Law of Karma which is embodied in the 
institution of Sacrifice and that Rta itself is to be understood as the 
same eternal Law of Karma. 

The theory of life ‘ we reap as we sow ’ very well implied in the 
Yathakratunyaya of the Upanisads is a natural corollary from the 
general proposition stated above. In brief, the only connotation of 
the word Rta primarily known to the Vedic Seers was the institution of 
of Sacrifice and subsequently all sacrificial acts were naturally looked 
upon as Rta. Later on, any pious act done with a view to propitiate 
God becomes Rta i.e. a sort of sacrificial act and then in course of 
time the result or reward for such an act came to be known in the 
Upanisads by the term Rta. For instance, the well known passage ‘ Rtam 
Pibantau sukrtasya lake guhdm pravistau parme parardhe etc.' from 
the Kathaka Upanisad Adhy. I, Valli, 3 abundantly bears out the 
remark made above. Rta thus stands in later times for righteousness 
and Anrta for falsehood ; for Satya or righteousness is ultimately 
what is in accordance with the Law of Rta, i.e. Karma and Aaatya or 
Anrta is its antithesis. In view of this discussion about Rta and 
its intimate connection with Varuna, Mitra and Agni, the task of 
finding out the probable nature of Mitra's role in the Vedic period is 
rendered easier. 

It has already been shown above that almost all the traits of 
Varuria are found in Mitra. There is, thus, nothing special in him 
excepting what is conveyed by the derivative meaning of the word 
Mitra. Both Mitra and Varuna are apparently so much alike and 
inseparable that they are jointly invoked in twenty-three hymns of the 
Rgveda and are even referred to as mitrayoh and varunayoh in one 
hymn (cf. i?V. VI. 51, 1). Notwithstanding this close association 
between the two the fact remains that Mitra by himself does not 
occupy the same position which Varuna does among Vedic Gods. 
There is only one hymn in which Mitra alone is invoked (JJV. III. 59) 
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whereas in ten hymns of the Hgveda Varuna alone is invoked and 
invariably referred to as the Lord of the Universe and the guardian of 
]ita. Indra is his only rival as already shown above. On the other 
hand, there is no indication whatsoever of any rivalry between Indra 
and Mitra, who is not primarily associated with any other God but 
Varuna. It appears very likely that Mitra most probably represents 
either some visible Vedic god or some ethical aspect closely related to 
Varuna. Taking into consideration Mitra’s intimate connection with 
Rta and the fact that between him and Varuna the latter alone can be 
said to represent the highest aspect of Monotheism and that the same 
cannot be said of the former, the second alternative is not feasible. An 
attempt, therefore, is made to find out whether relevant Vedic 
passages may throw some light on the possibility of the first 
alternative. 

There is one thing peculiar to Mitra namely that he is called 
ydtayajjaiiah ; both he and Varuna together are twice referred to by 
the same epithet in the whole of Rgveda (cf. R V. I. 136, 3 ; V. 72, 2) 
but Mitra alone among the two is so called at RV. III. 59, 5 and at 
VIII. 102, 12. He is said to stir men to activity {cf. janaiiydta 
ayati at RV. HI. 59,1). The word evidently is to be 

derived from the causal form yaiaya of vyat. To stir men to activity 
seems, therefore, his peculiar function and because his activities do 
not differ materially from those of Varuna, both the gods get that 
epithet. Among Vedic gods, Surya and Agni only, being most 
visible, may aptly be said to stir men to activity. This fact seems to 
have led Vedic scholars to identify Mitra with the Sun. Vedic 
passages, however, do not so much support this identification. Both 
he and Varuija have the Sun for their eye (cf. RV . VII. 63, 1). They 
have set the Sun in Heaven (cf. RV. V. 63, 7), and have made the 
pathway ready for him (cf. RV. VII. 60, 4). At RV. VII. 62, 2 
Surya is asked to declare the Vasisthas free from all offence to Mitra, 
Varuna, Aryaman and Agni. Further it is said at RV. VII. 63, 3 
that Surya does not break the Universal Statute {dhdtna). Varuna 
and Mitra on the other hand are the upholders and the guardians of 
Rta and Ordinances which Surya and other gods have to follow. 
After examining these passages one may hardly agree to take for 
granted the identification of Mitra with the Sun. the most serious 
•objection, in addition to these, to this identification is the close 
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relation that exists between Bta, Mitra and \'ariina. Tlic Sun is not 
referred to as the gopa of lita in the way Mitra, \’aruna and Agni are. 
That Mitra has a luminous character like the other Adityas is not a 
very decisive argument for identifying him with the Sun in as mucli 
as Agni is also luminous in a way. Besides the derivative meaning of 
the word Mitra shows that this god is a friend of mortals. This 
friendly aspect because he is called priyatanm of men at \'1I. 62. 
4 presupposes a close contact between this god and mortals. Agni 
alone among Vedic gods may appropriately be called a friend of men 
(cf. RV. 1. 94 ; VIII. 43, 14 ; X. 7, 3). Possibly Mitra therefore may 
be said to represent Agni and not the Sun. This view is further corro- 
borated by certain other considerations also. Mithra of the Avesta is 
the guardian of compacts and agreements and the same may be true 
of Mitra of the Veda (cf. RV. X. 89, 9). According to Aryan tradition 
and practice all the important events and ceremonies such as marriages 
and others are e.\pected to take place in the presence of Agni who is a 
veritable divine witness to all such transactions. The fact, there- 
fore, that Mitra is a guardian of such compacts goes to support 
our view that he represents Agni who is also the guardian of 
compacts as already clearly shown above. Moreover, in the discus- 
sion about the exact significance of lita, Agni’s distinctive role 
as its guardian has been clearly established. Next to Mitra and 
Varupa, Agni is the only other \’edic god that is referred to as the 
gopa of Bta and the Sun is never so referred. This is a very strong 
argument in support of Mitra-Agni identification. No doubt Indra is 
also associated with Bta as its guardian but that is only secondary. 
Indra is primarily known as the slayer of Vrtras. Further, Agni, the 
oldest Indo-European and Indo-Iranian God, is hardly ever jointly 
invoked with Varuna, barring a stray instance here and there, in any 
Vedic hymn in the manner in which Mitra, for instance, or even 
Indra is. Agni, on .the other hand, is associated jointly with Indra, 
Vayu, Soma and Visriu. It is interesting to note that he is not also 
jointly invoked with Mitra, even though, all the three gods Varuna, 
Mitra and Agni are very intimately connected w'ith lUa ; in fact, 
among these three gods it is Agni who is visibly connected with Bta,. 
meaning Sacrifice and as such may even be called the veritable 
visible counter-part of Varuna, the highest God of the Vedic 
Pantheon and the greatest guardian of Bta. For all the ordinances- 
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of \aruna in accordance with Rta are obeyed b)’ gods and men 
alike by the help of Agni, the carrier of oblations. It is, therefore, 
very strange that Agni should not be associated with Varuna, as 
closely as he ought to, in the Vedic hymns addressed to the latter. 
The only Vedic god, who is an inseparable companion of Varuna in the 
task of upholding lita, is Mitra. This unusual situation can properly 
be explained if Mitra is taken as the representative of Agni. The 
identification of Mitra with the Sun, can, however, hardly explain 
this fact. It may be pointed out that Vedic passages lend support 
to this identification of Mitra with Agni. For instance at i?V. I. 14i,. 
7 Agni is compared to Mitra and at III. 5, 4 and V. 3, 1 he is called. 
Mitra when he is enkindled. Further, Agni is asked to turn to 
brother Varuna (cf. RV. IV, 1, 2) ; at X. 8, 4 he is said to generate 
Mitra for his body, he is considered as Varuna when he comes to 
the Sacrifice (cf.rtya ve.^i at X. 8, 5). At iRV. VII. 88, 2 Agni’sfaceis 
taken for that of Varupa. The last is a reference front Vasistha’s 
hymn and deserves careful attention, especially because among alh 
Vedic Rsis the Vasistha family shows more intimacy with Varuna 
as is clear from a pretty large number of hymns, viz., 17 in which 
Varuna is very- prominently invoked by them. Moreover the com- 
parison of i? V. 42 with /? V. X. 124 goes to show that at one time in 
the hoary past of Aryan migration to India, Agni was a close com- 
panion of his father Varuna but later he parted company with his 
father and formed alliance w'ith Indra, the rising Vedic god and. 
the rival of Varupa (cf. RV. X. 124, 4). This passage is calculated 
to explain the fact why Agni is not so conspicuously- invoked jointly 
with Varupa in the Rgveda. The view of Bergaigne (RV. III.. 
169, 174) and Oldenberg (RV. 201, 298 and 299) that in the matter 
of sin and its remission Agni dwelling in the homes of men is the- 
counter-part of Varuna dwelling in Heaven may go a long way in 
supporting the identification of Mitra with Agni. In the light of 
these considerations stated above it will be clear that it there is any 
Vedic god, whom Mitra may reasonably be supposed to represent,, 
that is Agni and not the Sun. 

The foregoing discussion of Vedic passages referring to Varupa,. 
Mitra, Agni and their relation with Rta shows thus clearly that the 
Indo-Aryan Race has ever been an active race doing its work in the 
hope that God helps those who follow the eternal Law of Karma 
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Oita) as represented by the institution of Sacrirtce in the Vedic days. 
This Law in short may be styled as the vigorous sakdtiui-kartnavttda. 
This attitude towards life so peculiar to the .Aryan Race is observed 
right through the Briihmana period till the period of the Upanisads 
when slowly the futility of sakiTina-kanna-vriciii began to make itself 
felt in the leisurely and rich class of the Ksatriyas. Janaka Vaideha 
is a typical example of a Ksatriya king advocating the tiiskania- 
karntavada as a counter blast to the pretensions of the orthodox 
school of ritualists, The reaction of the highly philosophical section 
to the insistent claims advanced by the ydjuika school of thought 
resulted in the swelling ranks of ascetics. Consequently, many 
heterodox doctrines came to be preached by ascetics ail over India to 
the detriment of the orthodox school of the Vaidikas, with the result 
that the real Sdndtana S'riiti school came into disrepute. This state 
of affairs seems to have continued upto a time when finally the 
JMnamdrga of the SanySsins became an accepted doctrine among 
the highly intellectual class that was dissatisfied with the highly 
presumptuous attitude of the ritualists. No doubt those who possess 
higher knowledge are naturally inclined to dispense with the necessity 
of conforming to prescribed codes of conduct. It is at such a time 
that the Bhagavad-glta came to be preached by the Lord Krsna as a 
gospel of truth with a view to solve the riddle of life. On the one 
hand, there is the inexorable Law oi Karma {Hta) which emphasizes 
the performance of our sacred duties and on the other hand there is a 
natural urge on the part of mortals to try, if possible, to get out of 
the clutches of this eternal Law. This urge paved the way in the 
Upanisadic period for the establishment of the Sdnkhya-marga or 
Jhana-ntarga i.e., the path of Renunciation which affords an escape 
from the recurring stages of samsdra caused by our pursuit of 
sakdma-karma. Apparently this Jndna-mdrga makes a strong appeal 
to many as a safe measure but on mature consideration it will be 
found that it is not so easy to follow ; nay, it is not practically 
feasible from a strictly logical point of view (cf. the Bhagavad-glta 
III, 5). It is not possible to stay, even for a moment, without some 
action mental or otherwise for a man of the world. The Lord has 
put the case very succinctly and logically as well, giving due con- 
sideration to both points of view namely the Karma-mdrga and the 
Jnanamdrga in the first nineteen s'lokas of the third chapter of the 
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GUd. These nineteen s'lokas should be carefully read by any person 
belonging to any sect or creed without any bias. A closer examina- 
tion of the universal principles involved in the working of Nature 
will reveal that these s'lokas shall remain as the highest gospel of 
truth as long as the world lasts. This is not an empty boast. 
Suffice it to say that blessed indeed are those who understand and 
realize the full implication of these s-lokas and mould their life 
accordingly. The s’lokas nine to sixteen summarize the philosophy 
of the institution of Sacrifice which has already been discussed in the 
treatment of Hta and its relation to Varuna. The Lord does not 
advise us to discard the principles underlying the Sacrifice (Rta) ; in 
fact it is impossible to do so. He asks us only to utilize to the 
fullest extent possible the potentialities of the Sacrifice. He asks us 
to make the highest Sacrifice of our innermost Ego obsessed by 
attachment to worldly objects (dsakti) and thus to follow the example 
of Janaka and others of bygone days in the interest of the world 
at large. 

In view of what is said above, Bhakti which is preached 
so conspicuously in the later chapters of the G'ltd will appear to be 
not a different course of action but rather an attitude of mind of an 
earnest seeker after Truth. Any devotee whether he be a follower of 
the Karma-mdrga or the Jhdna-marga is urged to put implicit faith 
(Bhakti) in the teaching of the Lord. The Gltd refers to only two 
courses of action namely the /farwitr-yogtr and the /nann-yoga which 
have been handed down since the Vedic times (cf. Gitd HI. 2). Let 
it be remembered that these two paths are not essentially different as 
in both the inexorable Law of Karma is bound to operate. The 
apparent difference between the two is not of kind but of degree ; 
certain type of behaviour is emphasized in one course of action where- 
as its variation is recommended in the other. Nevertheless, one or the 
other in accordance with the svabhdva of a devotee is necessary on 
account of the binding force of the Law of Karma (Rta). This, in 
brief, is a legitimate stage of development in which ^ta has finally 
reached its culmination after passing through various stages in the 
Vedas, the Brahmaiias and lastly the Upani^ds. Thus, an attitude 
of calm detachment in the pursuit of our duties recommended by the 
Lord Krsna in the GUd at once solves the riddle of life and bestows 
•on the blessed few a blessing of eternal bliss and peace. One may 
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indeed be justified in expressing his mind in the words of the 
Mundakopanisad II. 2, 2, 8. 

^ tRFR I! 



SOME MORAL TALES IN THE S'ATAPATHA 
BRAHMANA, IMPLYING THE CONDEMNATION 
OF CERTAIN VICPIS ' 

By H. R. Karnik, M. A., 

Baiidra 

Every code of morality — no matter what period it belongs to — 
praises to the skies the moral and the physical virtues but at the same 
time leaves no stone unturned in condemning the vices that are likely 
to beset the path of its adherents. The reason is not far to seek. The 
legislators that spend their time and leisure in framing the moral code 
desire to place before the members of the community an ideal which 
they should endeavour to copy and realize. They do have in mind 
the psychological principle that ‘ idealism ’ can hardly descend into 
the sphere of ‘ realism.’ In other words they are quite aware of the 
fact that ideals can never be realized. Yet they are ever actuated 
with the noble desire that the code of morality on the framing of 
which they are engaged should not suffer in ‘ idealism ’ at least, be- 
lieving that if a low ideal is set before the commonality even this ideal 
which, being quite unimportant is not difficult to achieve, cannot be 
reached by an average person whose efforts are always directed to the 
acquisition of a thing less important than the one set before him. His 
jump will always fall short of the thing to be achieved. Hence 
generally an ideal which is far nobler and more elevated than the one 
which a person of average wit and talents can think of, is placed be- 
fore the society. The moral code, therefore, tries to inculcate upon its 
(future) followers that they should ever endeavour to cultivate some 
of the many virtues— if not all — extolled therein and that all the vices 

* For this paper I am much indebted to my teacher Prof. H. D. Velankar. M. A., of 
the Wilson College, Bombay. 
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grossly and flagrantly condemned in it must be treated by them as 
things nauseant. In view of this principle of practical wisdom the 
code of morality that seems to have prevailed in the days of the 
Brahmanas on the one hand greatly applauds the virtues and on the 
other severely condemns the vices, I have adduced elsewhere ‘ the 
evidence of the legends in the Brahmanas to show the types of quali- 
ties that were set before the then society. In this paper I propose 
to discuss by citing of course, the evidence of the legends in the 
Brahmanas some of the vices that have been dealt with with a very 
stern hand. 


(1) Arrogance 

The Antaryamagraha is drawn from inside the strainer (literally 
— from the vessel or stream of Soma which has the strainer inside), 
the straining cloth being held over the Droi^a-kalaffa into which the 
pressed-out Soma-juice is to be poured. In pouring it thus, the Soma 
is purified. The reason for thus sanctifying or purifying the Soma is 
given in the following legend. 

I. S'BR lV-i-2. 

“Soma first oppressed his own family-priest Brhaspati ; the 
latter became reconciled to him when the former restored to him his 
property. Although the two were thus reconciled, Soma was not yet 
free from the sin because he had contemplated oppressing the priest- 
hood. The gods, however, purified him by means of some purifica- 
tory means {pavitra) and Soma, thus purified by them, became their 
food.” 

Similarly, the Adhvaryu purifies him by means of the strainer and 
Soma being thus purified becomes the sacrificial food of the gods. 

This legend seems to refer to the fate of a person who through 
arrogance oppresses an esteemed kinsman or a leader of a community. 
Such a person, although he makes amends for his misdeed or mis- 
demeanour is not quite acquitted of the guilt he had once committed 
unless he expiates for it. Soma had to go through the expiatory cere- 
mony of purification because he had committed a grave offence against 

'Joumalofthe University of Bombay, September, 1939. 
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Briiaspati — a member of a praiseworthy community among the Divini- 
ties. Subsequently only Soma was accepted by the gods as their food. 
It is only after the expiatory ceremony that the arrogant sinner regains- 
his proper place in the society or the community. Thus an arrogant 
individual sins against himself more than against others. The legend 
incidentally suggests that an offence against priesthood was dealt with- 
severely for Brhaspati had become one of the principal sacerdotal 
deities in the period of the Brahmanas. The importance of the 
sacrifice — and through it of the priestly class — was on the ascendant 
in the Brahmanas. 

The value of the Vajapeya sacrifice is stated in the following; 
legend which has also the same moral at its basis. 


II. S'BR. V-i-1 


" Formerly the gods and the Asuras, both descendants of 
Prajapati, contended for supremacy. The Asuras, arrogant as they 
were, offered in their own mouths while searching for something to 
offer the oblations into. As a consequence of this hauteur of theirs 
they Perished. The gods, on the other hand, while they were also 
engaged in a similar search, offered into one another with the result 
that Prajapati who represents the sacrifice and the year, offered 
himself to them. This sacrifice — Vajapeya (estr vdva yajilo yad 
vajapeyali) became the food of the gods.” ' 

The legend in emphasizing the importance of the Vajapeya 
indicates the fruit that would accrue to a person who -would perform 
it. But, while describing the fate of the Asuras who were bold or 
impudent enough to care for their own self and not for the society as 
a whole, the Brahmana strikes a note of warning and morality. It 
remarks that a person should not be arrogant. If he behaves arro- 
gantly he would certainly perish like the Asuras. 

A more or less similar legend occurs at another place in 
the S'BR. 


III. S'BR. XI-i-8 


“ The gods and the Asuras, both descendants of Prajapati, 

strove together. The Asuras not knowing unto whom to make the 

‘ At legend SBB. Il-iv-Z. Prajapati declared that sacridee would t>e the food of the 
gods, etc. 
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offering, offered into their own months through arrogiince. As a 
conse<]uence they came to naught. The gods, on the other hand, 
offered unto one another. Prajapati gave himself unto them and 
• created his counterpart viz., the sacrifice. The entire sacrifice 
'became the property of the gods. Prajapati redeemed himself from 
the gods by offering the Full and the New Moon sacrifices.” 

The legend is symbolical inasmuch as it states the value of the 
Full and New Moon sacrifices but it has a didactic touch. An 
arrogant person always comes to rack and ruin. Every action of 
ours should not be always directed to the betterment of ourself but 
-to the Weal and Wealth of the community. It is the individual that 
makes’ or mars the society. He is a component part of the society. 
Hence an action of an individual must also contribute to bringing 
about general welfare and not of the self alone. It should be noted 
here that in the last two legends the Asuras are also described as 
sacrificing. The only difference in the Asuric and Daivic forms of 
sacrifice lay in the procedure adopted by the rival groups. The 
Asuras offered into their mouth, i.e., used the sacrificial food for 
•themselves ; the gods did so to one another. The legends thus may 
/indicate the superiority of the Aryan culture over the non-Aryan one. 

The moral of these three (XXI-XXIIl) legends together may 
safely be compared with a Pehlevi proverb which can be translated 
thus — “ when you want to sit down on a seat at a wedding banquet, 
do not choose a sit high up lest they pull you away from that scat 
and put you on a seat further down ”. 

(2) Negligence, Betrayal and Treachery 

Before the paryagnikarana the Adhvaryu cleanses his fingers 
with the waters. This water is to be offered to the .-^ptya Devatas 
viz., Trita, Dvita and Ekata. The following legend offers the reason 
for this ritualistic procedure. 


IV. S'BR. I-ii-3 

“ Formerly Agni had a four-fold form. That Agni whom the 
gods had chosen for the office of the Hotr-Priest passed away. The 
2nd and the 3rd forms of Agni also suffered from a similar fate. The 
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fourth, however, lay concealed in the waters through fear of meeting 
witli the same fate as his predecessors. The gods knew that he had 
concealed himself in the waters and dragged him out per force. 
Agni, thereupon, disrespected the waters by spitting upon them 
because tliey did not protect him. Agni thought that had the waters 
protected him he would not have been taken away against his will. 
The Histk'ivaiia served as a vlrya or the germinal fluid and from 
that were produced the deities Trita, Dvita and Ekata. As they 
were produced from the waters they came to be designated as 
Aptyas.” 

" They wandered with Indra as the priests roam with the King 
(Yathaidam brdhmano rdjdnaiii anucarati). When Indra was about 
to kill the three-headed Vis'variipa, the son of Tvastra, these Aptyas 
also visualized that he was going to be killed. Trita, therefore, killed 
him on behalf of Indra. The Tva§tra Vis'varupa was the sister’s son 
of the Asuras and Purohita to the gods. He was killed by Indra 
because he had secretly contrived to let the oblations go to the 
Asuras instead of the gods. By thus killing him Indra (or Trita 
according to this version) was guilty of the most hideous crime viz., 
brahmahatyd but was relieved of this sin because he was a god. The 
sin of brabmahatyd was transferred to the Aptyas because they had 
abetted the crime (upaiventa eno gacchantuye asya vadhasya avedisuh). 
But how was that sin to be transferred ? The priests hit upon the 
plan of the sacrifice. By pouring the water used for cleansing the 
dish and fingers the sin was passed on to the Aptyas. For the plan 
adopted by the Aptyas ifor divesting themselves of this guilt.” (See 
S'BR. I-ii-3). 

We cannot deny the sacrificial value of this legend. It refers to 
the position which the Aptyas occupied in the far developed sacrificial 
cult of the Brahmapas. ‘‘Trita seems to have been a prominent deity 
of the early Indo-Iranian Mythology, the prototype in many respects, 
of Indra the favourite God of the Vedic hymns. The notion of wish- 
ing evil or misfortune far, far away from him is a familiar one to the 
Vedic bards. The name Traitana also occurs once in thei?y. 1-158-5 
though in a rather dark passage. Trita or Traitano corresponds to 
Thraetona of the Iranians.” This Trita, as the legend points out, 
has not suffered in importance in the days of the Brahmanas. Here, 
as in the Rgveda, he is spoken of as the companion of Indra in his 
3 
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fight against Vis'varOpa Tvastra. It is he who had to bear tlie brunt 
of the fight and who subsequently killed the demon. But the value 
of the legend, in my opinion, does not lie in the presentation of the 
importance of the Aptya-deities or in the exhibition of their powers 
but in the moral principle attached to it. Agni was chosen as the 
Hotr, to officiate at the cosmic sacrifice which occurs periodically but 
he neglected his duty towards the gods and disappeared with the 
result that this cosmic action had to be suspended temporarily. He 
had to pay for this negligence of his because physical force was used 
by the gods against him. Superficially Agni's behaviour towards the 
waters appears to be condemnable. Some may think it to be quite 
indiscreet. I cannot, however, accuse Agni of any indiscreetness or 
discourtesy towards the xvaters when he in a fit of rage spat at them. 
Agni expected that the waters would protect him. Relying on the 
good sense of the waters he gave himself up to them. But, to 
his profound amazement he found that his so-called protectors had 
betrayed him and being unable to control himself he spat at them. 
The waters paid for their betrayal. ‘ One reaps as one sows.’ The 
episode of Tvastra Vis'varOpa elucidates the nature of the penalty 
that a person had to pay for his treachery. Vis'varupa lost his head 
because he was bold enough to violate the trust confidentially reposed 
in him. It may appear rather strange that an asura viz., Tvastra 
Vis'varupa was tolerated as a ‘ Purohita ’ by the gods. But it is not 
at all difficult to account for the selection {or election) of the three- 
headed Asura Vis'varupa as the ‘ Purohita ' by the gods. This was 
evidently due to Vis'varupa’s blood-relationship with Tvastr who- 
in the Pgx’edtr is sketched as the architect of the gods. Tvastr had 
married an Asura-/fa»iya who bore him a son namely Vis'varupa. This- 
Vis'varupa was the Bhagineya of the Asuras. The gods thinking that 
the association of the germinal fluid {bija) would always weigh upon 
Vis’varupa and that he would not be influenced by his mother, placed 
him in charge of the priestly duties. They believed that this Vis’varupa 
would carry them out as efficiently and as faithfully as one of their 
kith and kin would do. Unfortunately their plans about this sister's 
son of the Asuras were completely frustrated for the ‘ god-cum-asura ' 
could not resist the influence of his mother and proved a traitor to his 
benevolent employers. As we have seen above, he paid a very heavy 
price for this treacherous deed. This ^«ro/u^<rfi.'a of Vis’varupa does 
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not indicate that the gods were quite simple-minded. Nor should it 
be regarded as an index to the amicable relationship of the gods with 
the Asuras. The general evidence presented by the legends in the 
Brahmanas precludes the possibility of the gods being very simple- 
minded folks and of the harmonious kinsmanship existing between the 
Devas and the Asuras. An analysis of the Deva-asura legends would 
at once show that the gods were clever, intriguing and always 
machinating to score over their kinsmen viz., the Asuras. The former 
are again represented as fighting with the latter either for supremacy 
or for the possession of the paternal property viz., the sacrifice. Thus, 
the relations of the gods with the Asuras were never cordial but 
always hostile. On the contrary the fact that a person having a 
definite connection with beings of avowed wicked tendencies was 
selected to act as their purohita by the gods shows that the gods 
(and therefore the Vedic Aryans) attached greater importance to the 
bija than to the embryo. 

(3) Theft 
V. SBR. II-v-2 

" The beings which Prajapati created from the Vaiffvadeva 
offerings ate the barley of which Varuna was the master originally. 
Varuna enraged at this bold action of the creatures seized them 
and the latter were rent up or swollen all over. They lay down 
and sat breathing in and breathing out. Fortunately they did 
not perish entirely. Prajapati performed the Varuna-praghdsa Jsti 
and delivered the born and the unborn beings from the noose of 
Varuna.” 

A sactificer offering this in the fourth month after the 
V'ais'vadeva finds his offsprings safe from Varuna’s noose. 

The main purpose of this legend is to account for the performance 
of the seasonal offering V aruna-praghasa and to explain the title of 
the same Isfi. The offering came to be called Varima-pragbdsa by 
implification since the creatures ate of the barley of Varuna without 
the latter’s knowledge and permission. To deliver these ^rtrya’s from the 
noose of Varuna the offering is to be performed. (“ Vaninasambandhi- 
yava-praghasandt prajah Varuiiapragiidsah tat pasagr-hitdiidm tdsavi 
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pasavimocanaya hriyamana. yaga api iipacdreitcr vartinapraghdsdkhyiih 
samjdtah iti arthah.”) All the same the legend is not without its 
moral. A crime can never go unnoticed and unpunished. A criminal 
will necessarily suffer from the consequence of his own crime and will 
not be freed of the sin incurred thereof unless he has paid for it. The 
prajas of Prajapati suffered trom a terrible fate because they stole 
away and ate of the barley without the knowledge and jicrmission of 
the owner viz. Varuna. They were released from the devastating 
pds'a of Varuna only through the intervention of their father Praja- 
pati. A more or less like fate once awaited Indra because of a crime 
deliberately performed by him. This will he evident from the follow- 
ing two legends which speak of the exorbitant passion of Indra for the 
intoxicating drink soma. 


VI. S'BR. I-vi-2 


“ Tvastr had a three headed, six-eyed and three-mouthed son. 
As he was thus multi-formed or all-shaped, he was named Viswarupa. 
One of his mouths was Soma-drinking, the 2nd wine-drinking and 
with the 3rd he swallowed the other kinds of food. Indra hated him 
and therefore cut off all his three heads.' Tvastr, Vis'varupa’s father 
became furious at Indra because he mercilessly killed his son. In a 
spirit of vengeance he brought a feast of Soma from which he excluded 
Indra. Even as Soma was brought to the exclusion of Indra, so was 
it offered by Tvastr, i.e. he did not invite Indra to partake of it (sa ca 
Sotnah yathd apendrak prasiltah evam praddne api apendrah eva 
abkiit'') Indra, then, reflected, “ These excluded me from the 
Soma-feast.” With an air of determination he entered the sacrificial 
hall though he was not invited to attend and receive his share at the 
sacrificial feast and forcibly drank off what pure soma had remained 
in the tub even as a strong man would deprive a weakling of his 

* The BrShmaija hereinafter refers to the production of certain birds from the three 
heads of Vis'varupa, giving quite fantastic reasons for the same. Thus, from the Soma- 
drinking mouth sprang up the KapiBjala. (Kapih iva jlmah kapih iva javata!} i^at 
pihgalo v<t.) Both Soma and KapiHjala are brown in colour (tasmat sa babhrukah 
iva babhruff iva somo rojo)- From the spirit-drinking mouth arose tlie bird Kalaviiika 
(sparrow), Since this bird as though stammers when he cries, an intoxicated person also 
stammers. From the 3rd mouth was produced the Tittiri bird (tittirih hi bahurupavan 
dfs'yafe). The bird has spots on the body. These spots resemble the butter-drops 
and the money-meads. Since it was created from the food which consisted of various 
articles, it came to possess a variegated form iyato so bahuruped annabhaksakat 
mukhat sambabhuva ata)i so alyantar^ bahurupavan df^s-yate.) 
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wealth without the hitter’s permission. This soma troubled or pained 
Indra and oozed out of the openings of ail the vital airs such as the 
nose etc. except from the mouth, in the form of the karkavdUu 
fruit ’ •’ 

The latter part of this legend refers to the creation of the demon 
Vrtra by Tvastr for the destruction of Indra who had committed a 
profane act and to the subsequent demolition of this demoniacal being 
by Indra released of the sin. I shall have an occasion of alluding to 
this part of the story in another paper, on this subject. I have 
narrated only that portion of the legend which immediately concerns 
us here. The lesson of this part of the legend will not be lost on us. 
Indra was not excused for his rather heathenish deed. The Soma 
that he had devoured greedily stealing it from the tub, could not be 
digested by him and it exuded from all the openings of his body 
except the mouth. It must have been, indeed, a ghastly site to see 
such a prominent deity of the sacrificial cult as Indra suffering from a 
tragic fate. The punishment meted out to Indra for his crime Is 
comparatively milder than the one inflicted on X\i&prajas of Prajapati 
of the last legend although the nature of the offence of the accused in 
these two cases can be relegated to the same section of the Code of 
criminal procedure. This can be explained on the assumption that 
the status of the accused in the sacrificial cult probably weighed upon 
the mind of the then judges who, thereupon, passed ‘simple imprison- 
ment’ in one case and a ‘rigorous one’ in the other. Indra had 
assumed in the times of the Brahmanas a unique importance, having 
become a dominating divinity or the overlord of the sacrifice. That 
such a weighty personality should not escape from the clutches of law 
is an eye-opener to the fact that criminals were severely dealt with in 
those days. There is another version of the same legend occurring at 
another place in the S'BR. which describes the tragedy that overtook 
Indra more sharply than what the one narrated here does. Below is 
given a summary of this version of the legend. 


’ The Brahmaiia says that from this was produced the Sautramaiyi Ixfi. cf. SBR 
V-5-4-2 and Taiit. S. II-4-2 12-1 where it is explained how the gods found out Indra 
with the Soma flowing from the body and how they ultimately healed him. One of the 
objects of the performance of the Sautramani Js(i is the expiation for an immoderate 
and wanton consumption of Soma by a priest (atha KarbandhvadipadartharSpena 
srtcbhyah iebhyatf sakOfltt sautramani sutrBmnalt saiiibandhini isfilf ni^patma, 
some s-rte yena prakareria lam Indrani siiasoinam devdh vicikitaitavantal} tat 
sautramaniprakarane vispa^lant aninayate) 
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VII. S'BJR. XII-vii-1 

“ Indra slew Visvarupa Tvastra. Tvastr was enraged and in 
order to exorcise Indra brought Soma-juice liable for witching. He 
withheld it from Indra. Indra, the great lover of Soma, forcibly 
drank it off. He, thus, desecrated the sacrifice. For this guilt of his 
he was sent asunder in every direction, his energy or vital power 
flowing away from every limb of his.‘ ” 

“ Indra had to kill Namuci .\sura. The latter, seeing Indra done 
once for all, seized upon his energy, vital power, Soma-drink and food. 
Indra was thus dissolved and the gods, thinking of healing him, the 
best among them, but now smitten with evil, gathered round him. 
They approached the two As'vins the divine physicians and Sarasvati 
the healing medicine. At their request the gods formed as As'vins’ 
guerdon a he-goat produced from the fiery spirit that flowed from 
Indra’s eyes and a ram created from the energy of his nostrils, as the 
compensation for Sarasvati’s mission. The two As'vins and Sarasvati 
collected the energy or vital power from the Asura Namuci and 
restoring it to Indra saved the all-powerful god from evil. Since the 
gods said that Indra was su-trata, it became the sautrdmanl Isti.” 

He who performs the sautramatil saves the self from death and 
repels evil. There are thirty-three daksinas for thirty-three gods 
healed Indra. 

The legend symbolically states the origin and the significance of the 
Sautrdmanl Isti. But what strikes us most prominently in the legend is 
the appalling calamity that Indra had to wade through. This dreadful 
fate again, was of his own making. None but Indra himself was responsi- 
ble for it. It was the result of the crime of the desecration of Tvastr’s 
sacrifice by the theft of the Soma from which he was purposefully 
excluded by the YajamSna. No crime — be it of a smaller or a greater 
magnitude — goes unretributed in the world. Indra suffered from the 
repercussions of his own criminal action so miserably that the other 
gods of the Vedic Pantheon could bear it no longer and they had to 
intervene to stop any more evil from invading Indra the cream of 
godhood in general. The reference to exorcising and witching 
through sacrifice, that we find in the legend deserves to be noted. It 

' Hwe the Brihniapa describes in detail the virya of Indra flowing away from him 
and Deing transformed into one object or another. 
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eliould not, however, be conceived that the Asura-kind (and hence the 
aborigines of India) alone practised sorcery and witchery as the pre- 
sent legend would lead a casual reader to believe but the evidence 
presented by the post-Rgvedic literature in general and by the 
Brahmanas in particular points out that the sacrifice which was quite 
a dignified affair in its conception and the earlier part of its develop- 
ment, gradually degenerated into a vehicle for instituting charms and 
incantations against the enemies of humanity particularly of the 
priestly class. This was quite inevitable for the priestly class had to 
battle against the original inhabitants of the land where they were 
•trying to spread their culture and civilization. 



A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE CONTENTS OF 
TWO RARE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE UNPUB- 
LISHED AS'VALAYANA-MANTRA-SAMHITA 
IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
INDIA OFFICE 

Paper I 

By V. M, Ai’te, M.A., 

Poona 

The As’valdyana-Mantra-Samhita gives all the mantras from the 
ligveda cited by Pratlkas for liturgical employment, in the S'rauta 
and Grh 3 ’a Sutras of As'valaj ana, in the order in which they occur in 
the ligveda Samhita, the more modern division of Astakas, Adhyayas 
and Vargas, being followed. This work is an entirely different work 
from the ‘ As-valayana-S'dkhokta-Mantra-Samhita,' wrongly described 
by Max Muller in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 474 as “giving 
the mantras quoted in the Asfvalayana-Grhya-Sutra ” and referred to, 
by him in his Second Edition of the Rgveda-Saihhitd, Vol. IV, p. 536, 
footnote 2 to Khailika Suktas as “ Bodl. MS. Walker 144.” Max 
Muller’s wrong description has been quoted without verification in the 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Bodleian Library, Vol. II, p. 92 
and in the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bikaner Library, 
compiled by Rajendralal Mitra (Calcutta, 1880), p. 26. The S^vald- 
yana-S'&khokta-Mantra-Samhitd of Max Muller, like many other 
similar Mantra- Saihhitas of the Rgveda, many manuscripts of which 
were examined by the writer, puts together all the mantras recited at 
domestic rites which were developed at a late date among adherents 
of the As-valSyana-S'akha of the Rgveda. Thus the work is unique 
and gives, besides, some Khila verses not traced to any of the existing 
collections of Khila hymns of the Rgveda. 



A TEXTUAL CKITICISM OF THE AS'VALAYANA- 

GRHYA-SUTRA BASED UPON TIIE NON-IN- 
CLUSION IN THE AS'VALAYANA-MANTRA- 
SAMHITA (DESCRIBED IN PAPER I) 

OF R.V. SOME MANTRAS CITED 
IN THE AS'VALAYANA- 
G^HYA-SUTRA 

Paper II 

By V. M. Apte, M.A.. 

Pooua 

If the ligveda mantras cited in certain Siitras of the As-x'alayana 
Crliya-Sntra are not traced to the ^s'valayatia-Maittra-Samliitd, then 
a doubt, alleast, is Possible as to the genuine character of these Sutras 
because the As-valayana-Mantra Samhita (which gives all the Rgveda 
mantras cited in the S'rauta and Grhya Sutras of the Rgveda) 
in relation to either the S'rauta or Grhya Sutra taken singly for 
comparison is apt to err on the side of excess in the number of 
mantras it contains. This doubt would be considerably strengthened 
if the genuine character of the Sutras in question, is liable to suspicion 
on independent grounds also. From this point of view, the following 
Sutras of the As^'aldyana-Grhya-Sfitra are examined : 

I. J. 3-4 ; 7. 17 : 8. 2-3 ; 72. 3 ; 23. 6, 24. 

II. 6. 5, 7, 12, 14, 15. 

III. d. 5; 7. 8-9; 72. 12-16. 

IV. 2. 18, 20; <5. 7. 



TREATMENT OF BRAHMACARYA 


By S. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., 

Department of Sanskrit, Mysore University 

The object of this paper is to indicate the importance attached 
to the Institution of Brahmacarya by the ancient Hindu Acaryas. 
Attempts are made to set forth clearly the points on which the precep- 
tors agree in the exposition of Brahmacarya, but emphasis is laid on 
the points of difference between Gautama, Apastamba, Manu and 
Yajnavalkya in the treatment of this important religious order of life. 
Attempts are also made to understand the reasons which might have 
actuated one preceptor to differ from another in the exposition and 
treatment of the nature and duties of a Brahmacarin. 



PROBLEMS OF IDENTITY 


By VidyaSagara VidyaVacaspati 
P. P. SUBRAMANYA SaSTRI, B.A., (OXON.). 

. Presidency College, Madras 

I 

Vedic Brhaspati and Classical Gahapati 

SHUT arr JT: ^ II 

Eg-veda, II. Maijdala, 23rd Sukta. 

The above stanza is very interesting. According to the canons 
of Vedic exegesis, the whole hymn is devoted to the praise of 
Brmhaijaspati or Brhaspati as he is also called, the preceptor of the 
gods. But owing to a curious evolution of practice, the opening 
words of the hymn seem to have prompted the classical ritualists to 
transfer bodily the first stanza of the hymn as a stanza to be invoked 
for the presence of Ganapati, the elephant-faced God of the later 
purSijic and classical periods, who is usually praised to ward off all 
obstacles at the very commencement of all rituals by smSrtas. Indeed, 
Ganapati or Gapesa as the elder brother of Subrahmaijya and as one 
of the sons of Parvatl and Parames-vara, does not seem to have been 
a familiar figure with the Vedic Seers or the authors of the Rnmayana 
and the Mahdbhdrata. 
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GoVINDaNAKDA and KaMaNANDA 

In almost ail the known manuscripts and printed editions, 
Ratnaprab/u'i, the commentary on the Brahmaxiltrahlidsya ofS'ahkara- 
carya is attributed to Govindananda. The colophons and the titles 
make it very clear that the author is Govindananda, the pupil of 
Gopalasarasvatl. The author of the PuniiiitaiidJ, a commentar)' on 
the Rahiaprabha states definitely in the very beginning that the 
author of the Ratnaprabhd is Ramanandacarya. And Kamananda or 
Ramanandatirtha is indeed the author. Kamananda is also the 
author of the Vivaranopanydsa to which he refers in his Ratnaprabha 
{Vide, closing portion on 1-1-1). The following stanza occurs among 
the mangalayiokas in both the Ratnaprabha and the Vivaraitopatiyiisa. 

From the above it will be clear that Kamananda is the pupil of 
Govindananda, the pupil of Gopalasarasvati. The Srngeri tradition is 
clear that Ratnaprabha and Rdmdnandiyam are both identical. 



2. IRANIAN SECTION 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Pkof. D. D. Kapadia, M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., (retd.) 

RACE CHARACTERISTICS OF IRANIANS 

Owing to a very limited time at my disposal, and not being ready 
with any critical scholarly subject for discourse, I with many apologies 
have selected for my discourse, the subject Race Characteristics of 
Iranians. Having a life-long interest in the ancient languages and 
culture of my native country of Iran, and having had the opportuni- 
ties to travel extensively through Iran, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Erak and also through far Eastern countries like China and Japan, I 
have had opportunities to form my own conclusions about our old 
country of Iran and its people. I intend here to put before you a few 
important salient points in this short discourse and I hope to be 
excused for my presumption. 

Of all the countries of the world which have passed through vary- 
ing phases of civilisation and vicissitudes of ups and downs during the 
course of their known historical existence, the history of Iran and her 
people is the most varied, pathetic and full of terrible vicissitudes and 
upheavals. At no less than half a dozen epochs in her existence, 
Iran was a mighty Empire with its boundaries from Europe in the 
West to India in the East, and its religion which was first promulgated 
in a systematic form by the Iranian prophet Eoroaster (Zarathushtra) 
thousands of years ago, was a favourite religion of millions of people, 
but which unfortunately at present is professed only by a handful of 
Zoroastrians throughout the %vhole world. Iran, has suffered many 
vicissitudes, and owing to her peculiar race characteristics has regene- 
rated herself repeatedly, and only but from a date as recent as 1921 
has entered into her present phase of regeneration with wonderful 
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success. Is it not then an important as well as a .salient question to 
inquire into the characteristics of a nation which can regenerate itself 
after a disastrous downfall, the moment favourable conditions are 
restored? We shall try to do this in a popular manner in this 
discourse. 

The Iranians and the Hindus represent the result of the first 
schism amongst our Aryan forefathers, during the course of their 
southward migration from their ancient home somewhere in Central 
Asia or even elsewhere. Worship of nature in its manifold manifes- 
tations which w’as bound to result in a mental creation of multiplicity 
of gods, i.e., polytheism, and the natural proclivity of Iranians to 
fight for Good against Evil, instead of propitiating Evil and thus save 
oneself from its scourge, it is presumed, may have led Iranians to 
separate from the Hindus, nay, may even have forced them to fight 
against them to force them to adopt their Iranian belief and 
persuasion. 

During the regime of Pishdadiyan Monarchs which is supposed 
to be somewhat pre-historic, we have monarchs like Yima, ^rita, etc., 
(Vedic ^1*1, 1^3) and the names of a host of Iranian Daevas, corres- 
ponding to Hindu gods. These show a remarkable parallel between 
the two principal Aryan races. But it is not known when the actual 
schism took place. 

Having migrated to a little south-westerly direction towards the 
Hindukush Mountains and Afghanistan, they (Iranians) had to fight 
and make their way against their Turanian neighbours ; and their 
religious beliefs also in the course of time are supposed to have been 
receiving gradual modifications transforming monotheistic Iranian 
beliefs to polytheistic ritualistic doctrines. 

With the advent of prophet Zoroaster the fight between the 
Iranians accepting the tenets of Zoroaster, and non-Iranians who 
opposed, tooth and nail, promulgation of this new religion, became 
more conspicuous, and we have semi-historic accounts of these reli- 
gious wars, which shook the very foundation of the reign of King 
Vistasp and the Kayanian Monarchy. Iran seems to have received a 
severe shaking in these wars. We have in Avesfa allusions to these 
wars, but there are no historic records of what happened subsequently, 
and who were the real masters of Iran during subsequent centuries — 
upto the historical reign of King Cyrus (B. c. 558 to 529). Cyrus, an 
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ambitious and able Median chief, succeeds in subjugating petty 
Median monarchs scattered over different parts of Iran, and establishes 
the famous Parsi Dynasty of Achaemenians in Iran. 

This is the first historical revival as a great power of Iran after 
her disintegration subsequent to the first promulgation of Zoroastrian 
religion in Iran ; and this regeneration could only take place, because 
of the race-characteristics of the Iranians, of which, amongst others — 
one, the peculiar adaptability of the nation to time and circumstances 
and its ever cheerful and optimistic temperament : secondly, their 
avidity and thirst of something better, more ennobling and more ap- 
pealing to their sentiment and their fondness for progress ; thirdly, the 
virility and elasticity of the race, are specially to be noted. 

Iranians have all along, as is well noticed from historical facts, 
never lost heart by defeats and disasters, and miseries to which they 
have been reduced during bad times. They have always remained 
optimistic, and have borne all difficulties w'ith patience and have 
always wonderfully adapted themselves to exigencies of time and 
circumstances. 

Their thirst for progress, both spiritual and material, is a well' 
known historical fact. They never fail to take'advantage of oportuni- 
ties to improve themselves both spiritually and materially' whenever 
such occasions arose. This psychology’ is strange and the promulga- 
tion of various religious and spiritualistic movements during the 
successive stages of Iran's life-history, illustrates very vividly this 
characteristic. 

The virility of the race is also very' remarkable. Even after 
the most crushing and irreparable disaster, they have wonderfully 
regenerated themselves the moment the causes which depressed them 
and oppressed them, were slightly relaxed. Defeat was no bar to 
them ; fighting against odds has been their- pleasure and under no 
circumstances they ever gave up fighting against evil or against things 
which checked or hampered their progress. We shall now make a 
rapid brief survey of this quality of virility which has been rege- 
nerating Iran on successive occasions. 

The disastrous wars which the Iranians had to face against the 
Turanians, even before and after Zoroaster, did not deter them from, 
regenerating. Indeed there is no authentic historic record of udiat-' 
happened to Iranians before and after Zoroaster except the Slurb- 
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Namah and sparse allusions in Avesta. But coming to liistoric facts 
when once they got regenerated under the leadership of the mighty 
Cyrus, the Achaemenian, (Cyrus the Great), they soon became a mighty 
nation and during the regime of Darius Hystaspes (H.c. 521-485) 
they were masters of the whole length of country between Egypt and 
the Indus. They fought even with the Greeks, and it was nothing 
but a wonderful feat of warlike strategy that they should have gone 
so far away from their Iranian base to fight across the sea against the 
-Greeks. It is true that Xerxes- (B.C. 485-465) armies got defeated in 
Grecian passes at Platea but it displayed a remarkable optimism of a 
-race, which went far off into enemy’s own country to fight 
against them. 

However, as the latter Achaemenian monarchs became rather easy- 
going and neglected the hardy pursuits of their forefathers, Darius 
•Codomanus, the last monarch (B.c. 336-330) was signally defeated 
by Alexander the Great in the battle of Arbela on 1st Oct. 331 b.c. 
and the whole mighty empire was crushed to pieces. Their valuable 
library containing valuable Iranian lore was burnt and a major portion 
•of Iranian culture and literature was thus wantonly destroyed, and 
Iran became a province of the Grecian Empire and Hellenistic 
influence supplanted the vivid Iranian culture. 

After Alexander, his successors were not able to maintain their 
grip over the whole of Iran, and Iran got split up into a number of 
Parthian monarchies and until Ardeshir Babekan (a.d. 226-240) the 
first monarch of the Sassanian Dynasty gathered together the scattered 
•Iranians, Iran was in a depressed and unconsolidated state for nearly 
5 centuries, after her crushing defeat at the hands of Alexander 
the Great. 

It took a very long time before the literary output of ancient Iran 
so ruthlessly destroyed by Alexander the Great could be resuscitated. 
Pahlavi writings inform us that during the regime of the Parthian 
King Vaikhash ( = Vologeses I, a contemporary of Nero) (a.d. 51-78) 
attempts were made to collect together scattered remnants of old 
Iranian literary works, and this good work then began, could only be 
somewhat successfully accomplished during the times of Ardeshir 
Babekan and his son Shahpur, two centuries later. 

The Sassanian monarchy continued from a.d. 226-A.D.652, 
•when its last monarch Yezdgird Sheriyar, Yezdgird III, succumbed to 
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the Arab onslaught, and Zoroastrianism received its deathblow — after 
a period of some 500 years of prosperity. Iran again sunk into a 
state of abject subjugation, and the Iranians groaned for several 
•centuries under the tyranny both of Semitic rule and Semitic culture. 
Different moslcm monarchies were established at different times and 
consolidated Iran was gone for centuries. 

Iran during the days of the Abbaside Caliphs (625-900 a.d.) 
passed through dark ages of tyranny and ignorance, and was governed 
■by Vaifirs (Viceroys) from Baghdad. Then came the Safarians 
(a.d. 867-901 =a.h. 253-289) and then the Samanians from (a.d. 
•901-998 = a.h. 289-389). It was only during the reign of Ghazniyans 
,{a.d. 904-] 187 = a.h. 322-583) that Iran began to breathe freely and 
ihere was both political and literary regeneration. Persian language 
suppressed for nearly six centuries, found a wonderful revival, and a 
•great literary output by Iranians was the outcome. Iran saw a better 
day under the Ghazniyans. Then came the Saljooks, a Tarter Tribe 
with their Atabeg followers who governed Iran for about 200 years, 
(a.d. 1037-1206). The period of the rule of the last three-Samanians, 
Ghazniyans and Saljookians — was one of regeneration for Iran, and 
it is said that “ the Samanians sowed the seeds, the Ghazniyans 
nourished the plants and the Saljookians fructified them.” The 
calender was also revised in the reign of Malekshah Saljook, and the 
new Pasli calendar was founded in Iran. 

Then followed again a period of darkness for Iran, when Halaku, 
son of Chengiz Khan established the Mughal Dynasty in A.D. 1206. 
■Chengiz Khan himself oppressed and massacred Iranians and destroy- 
ed Georgiana, during the reign of Muhammad Kharezamshah ; but what 
his successor Tamerlane did in a.d. 1387 and subsequently surpasses 
any description. The fertile country of Iran, became a barren desert 
under these Mughals, and Iranians became irretrievably ruined and 
lost, for about 200 years, when Uzbegs from the steppes of Kabchak 
wrested the country from the Mughals in A.D. 1505. The character 
of the Mughal rule in Iran is so well cryptically but fully described by 
the Persian words, Amadand, zadand bastand, ko>;htand, rikhtand. 
shlkasktand, sukhtand, raftand, i.e. they came, they struck, they 
bound, they killed, they scattered, they broke, they burnt and they 
went away. Then came the Safavians from .Azar Baizan, and they 
established a reign of peace, (a.d. 1520-1722); and one of the 
4 
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greatest monarchs amongst them was Shall Abbas the Great (A.n. 
1585-1627), during whose time Iran produced wonderful works of arts 
and public utility and there was prosperity everywhere. 

Then followed a brief period of tyrannical Afghan rule in Iran, 
when they wreaked terrible vengeance on the Iranians (a.d. 1722- 
1727). Iran was recovered from the Afghans by Shah Tamasp (1727- 
17J6) who was assassinated in 1736 and whose throne was usurped by 
the rebel Kooli Khan in 1736 under the name of Nadirshah. Nadirshah's 
tyrannical rule is proverbial, and on hts death in 1753, Karim Khan 
Zend became the ruler of Iran with his capital at Shiraz. During the 
Zend monarchy, Iran had again a short respite of peace and prosperity, 
when their last monarch Lutf-Ali-Khan, was defeated and killed by 
Muhammad Ally Kajar of Astrakhan in 1788. Muhammad Ally Kajar’s 
atrocities could be best judged by the fact, that, during his campaign 
against the city of Kerman he got so wild at the resistance offered by 
the Kermanis, for one week in favour of their Zend monarch, that this 
Muhammad Ally Kajar demanded an immediate penalty of 20,000 
human eyes as a toll for the appeasement of his wrath. Thus they say 
10,000 Kermanis got massacred in one night, and the city of Kerman 
even today presents a horrid appearance of its empty broken houses 
owing to fright and sad massacre of its occupants who either escaped, 
or fell victims to his cruel wrath. 

Kajars were, really speaking, not Iranians; they were Tartars, 
and they had no racial sympathy with the Iranians. They shifted 
their capital to Teheran near Caspian Sea, and they relegated the 
work of dispensation of justice according to principles of Islam, into 
the hand of Kazis and Mullas. This gave rise to a religious revolt by 
Babis and subsequently by Behais and one of these Behais in 1895, 
killed Shah Nasaruddin Kajar (1846-1895) as he was returning from 
the Mosque. Kajar’s rule was never happy; people were universally 
discontented and there was strong political upheaval for parliamentary 
rule; and Shah Muzfar-ud-din (1895-1906) was forced to sign an edict 
for parliamentary constitution in 1906; but when people found that 
the existence of the Kajar Dynasty was hampering their constitutional 
work, they deposed the last puppet King Shah Ahmad in 1926- 
and appointed Reza Shah Pahlavi as their constitutional monarch. It 
may however incidently be mentioned that during the rule of the Kajar 
Dynasty, British and Russian influence over Iran was paramount.. 
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There was a treaty of capitulations surrendering important political 
rights to Russia in the North and Great Britain in the South of 
Iran. And can it not be asked with legitimate pride what Iran has 
been enabled to achieve during this short spell of years since Reza 
Pahlavi has taken up the reins of Government in his hands ? Is it not 
now the visible manifestation of the race characteristic of the Iranian, 
that the moment he gets a respite of peace, he is wonderfully able 
to manage his own affairs both efficiently and creditably ? 

Having thus given an idea of the quality of virility and elasticity 
of the race, I intend casting a brief glance at their unquenchable 
thirst for moral and material progress, especially the former, when 
the land of Iran has been able to produce so many prophetic 
missionaries. 

Some of the Kings of the (pre-historic) Pishdayan dynasty are 
recognized as the first prophets — such as Gaio-marz, Hushang, 
Tehmouras, Jamshid, Faridun, Haoma etc. ; in course of centuries we 
come to Zarathushtra (Zoroaster) who proclaimed his new religion 
during the reign of King Vishtasp. The Schismatic movement of the 
Iranian Aryans was due to the gulf between their religious beliefs, 
when the Iranian mind refused to acknowledge the so-called poly- 
theistic doctrines. When once the schism began, it had no difficulty 
in becoming soon, both bitter and antagonistic. As mentioned some- 
where above, the disastrous wars of King Vishtasp and his Iranians 
with King Arjasp and his Turanians played no mean part in shaking 
the foundation of Kayanian monarchy, and dismembering Iran into a 
group of states. 

During the time of the subsequent Median rule, tradition relates 
the wonderful spiritual powers wielded by the Median priests, known 
as Magii. It is presumed that these Magi priests were good masters 
of spiritual and occult sciences. But as the proper history of the 
Medians is shrouded in mystery, nothing definite can be said in 
this matter. 

The Achaemenians, (B.C. 550-330) as it appears from their rock- 
cut inscriptions, believed in Ahura Mazda, the Almighty God of 
Zoroaster. What their religious doctrines were, is not well known, but 
on analyzing their moral principles one finds them as an exact replica 
of Zoroastrian tenets; and it is said in Pahlavi writings that the 
Royal libraries of Dara-e-Daraj-an (Darius Codomanus B.C. 336-330) 
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contained two sets of copies of all the works of 2Joroaster and his 
disciples representing the ancient Gathic, Datik, and Hadha-Mathric 
lore — one set at the Library of Ganj-e-Shapigan, and the other 
at Dizh-e-Napisht. There does not seem to be any important religious 
upheaval during the Achaemenian regime. But their contact with the 
•Greeks, did in no small measure influence them to borrow fascinating 
pictures of Hellenistic gods like, Jupiter, Pluto, Venus etc., and in 
direct corroboration of Iranian character as perfect imitators and 
adapters, the Iranians in those days are said to have erected statues 
-of “Anahita” and other Zoroastrian angels; and thus in their zeal 
for appreciation of the art of statuary, they even leaned towards idol 
worship. The ruins of Pasargede and the world renowned palaces of 
Darius and Xerxes at Persipolis are wonderful monuments of works 
of arts of those days copying the Greecian art until so wantonly 
•destroyed by Alexander the Great. After the Greek conquest of Iran, 
we have no record of religious movement in Iran except that as 
hinted in Dinkart the Parthian King Vaikhash or Vologes I 
(A.D. 51-78) attempted to gather together the scattered volumes on 
Zoroastrianism. It is said that the Birth of Jesus Christ was predict- 
ed by Magi priests, some three of them believing that the tradi- 
tional mention of the births of Soshhosh, Hoshidar Mah and Hoshi- 
dar Bamik by a virgin at the end of the last Millenium to renovate 
the world as stated in Zoroastrian traditions, agreed with the history 
of circumstances of the birth of Jesus, are believed to have gone from 
Iran to Jerusalem to greet Jesus Christ at his birth. The bones of 
these Magii, who in their fascination to be the first to greet Jesus at 
his birth, are in the Cathedral of Cologne (Germany), and are 
worshipped as pious relics. This is the most typical instance of 
Iranian mentality, of their ardent pursuit after spiritual thirst how- 
ever great the difficulties in the way may be. Even before my eyes, 
I have known a Parsi medical officer, of strong Zoroastrian procli- 
vity, getting converted to Christianity after his visit to Cologne, 
believing the same story as what those three Magii priests may have 
•done in their own days. 

The advent of Christianity was no mean obstacle to Zoroastri- 
.anism in Iran, and in some of our Pahlavi books we have mention of 
bitter controversies on points of religion and philosophy between Zoroas- 
•trians, Jews and Christians. It was but quite natural that the 
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Iranian mind well adapted to novelty found some fascination for 
Christianity which became the natural antagonist of Zoroastrianism, 
until Zoroastrianism was restored to its former position by the efforts 
of the Sassanian Monarchs. Meanwhile the ever — curious Iranian mind 
in its unquenchable thirst after spiritual pursuits did not find proper 
satisfaction even in the ordinary Christian doctrines and earned for 
something better ; and soon a bright enthusiastic Irani Mani with his 
conglomerate doctrines as culled from the existing religions came out 
with his new cult and perturbed Iran. Mani’s movement was an 
important religious movement and one is tempted to speak something 
about it. 

Manism or Manichaeism, the first and the most important of the 
two schismatic movements in Zoroastrianism (the other, Mazdakism, 
being considerably later) arose in the third Christian century within 
the Iranian Empire. It was there combated and execrated as violently 
by orthodox Zoroastrianism as it was by orthodox Christianity when it 
spread westwards into the imperial domains of Rome. Mani was 
an Iranian by birth. His father, well born, was a native of Hamadan. 
His mother came of the Royal stock of Parthian Srsacids. The 
Father, a religious eclectic, removed from Hamadan to Babylonia 
which was a part of Parthian Empire. Mani was born in a village, 
called Mardinu, near the site of the modern city of Baghdad in about 
216 A. D. He was accorded, it is said, a spiritual vision in his early 
youth and when about 20 years of age, inspired by divine Revelation, 
he came forward as a prophet : the date of his first appearance was on 
the coronation day of the Sassanian Monarch Shahpur I which is 
usually reckoned to have been March 20, 242 A. D. Although his 
preaching seems to have met with favour for a time in Iran, the grow- 
ing opposition of the Zorastrian Priests to this “ fiend incarnate ’* (or 
better translated ‘ Crippled Devil ’ since he appears to have been lame) 
led King Shahpur to banish him from the Iranian realm. During his 
long period of exile that followed (nearly more than 20 years) he is 
said to have preached his doctrines in the regions of Northern India, 
Tibet, Chinese, Turkistan and Khurasan, undoubtedly absorbing new 
ideas wherever he went. He ventured to return at last to Iran, 
meeting with roval consideration during the short reign of Hormazd I 
(272-273) : but shortly afterwards, owing to the Priestly intrigues at 
the court, Mani was put to death by the latter monarch’s successor 
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Behram I early in the year 274 a. D. in a horrible manner, by being 
flayed alive, and the body then decapitated, whilst the skin was stuffed 
with straw and hung up at the Royal Gate as a warning to future 
heretics. His adherents were cruelly persecuted in Iran, soon after 
his martyrdom : but that did not hinder the rapid spread of Mani s 
Faith both towards the East and the West. Though banned in Iran 
Manichaeism was soon disseminated westward to the extreme boun- 
daries of the Roman Empire as a mighty adversary of the Christianity 
and Eastwards through Central Asia, reaching ultimately as far as 
China where, though it was always sporadic, there were definite traces 
of it as late as the 17th century. 

Mani has endeavoured by a synthesis of elements from various 
existing religions, to form a new religion, eclectic in character and 
inspired by the fervour of his own idealistic enthusiasm, one that 
should not be confined by National borders but be universally adopted. 
In other words, by taking all what was deemed the best from Zoroaster, 
the Buddha and Jesus, as pioneer revealers of the truth, Mani’s aspira- 
tion was to bring the world, orient and Occident, into closer union 
through a combined faith, based upon the creeds known in his day. 

An unusual revival of interest in Manichaeism took place early 
in the present century, when actual Manichaeistic documents were 
discovered amidst sand-buried ruins in the oasis of Turfan in Eastern 
Chinese Turkestan. These Turfan tablets are written in pure Iranian 
Pahlavi and have led to the discovery of long-lost Bible of Mani. 

The martyrdom of Mani and his followers, did not put a complete 
stop to the avidity and the unquenchable thirst after spiritual progress 
of the Iranians, and did not allow Zorastrianism to have its full sway 
peacefully all along. The spark was in their hearts and it only required 
fanfire to make it blaze into full brilliance some 300 years after. 

The ritualistic tyranny of the priestly class, and the unequal, un- 
economic distribution of wealth amongst the rulers and the ruled 
during the latter part of Sassanian monarchy in Iran, led to an up- 
heaval of a new and socialistic character in Iran, which suddenly 
assumed a vigorous force under the leadership of Mazdak. The econo- 
mic depression of the people at large, and the inherent avidity of 
Iranians for something novel to attain a speedy relief in their helpless 
condition — made the common populace follow Mazdak with eager- 
ness and facilitated dissemination of his dangerous doctrines. Mazdak 
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begiin liis career as minister in the Royal Court of King Kobad I (487- 
531 A. D.). By gradual persuasion he made King Kobad favourably 
inclined towards his socialistic doctrines, and it is said that even at 
one time the King gave up his ^oroastrian Faith in favour of Mazda- 
kian doctrines. This led to a peculiar upheaval in Iran shaking 
for a time the very foundation of social and economic superstructure of 
Iran. But when his socialistic doctrines were pushed to the extreme, 
and when Mazdak openly propounded his doctrines of equal distri- 
bution of wealth and women uniformly amongst the people, Iran 
came to the very brink of a terrible revolution. Owing to the nature 
of his doctrines which appealed to the popular mind very strongly, 
Mazdak had a very large following in Iran and his socialistic doctrines 
spread like wild bush-fire, and about the latter end of the King 
Kobad's reign plunder, pillage, immorality and fornication were prac- 
tised everywhere under the guise of Mazdakian doctrines, which did 
an irreparable harm to Iran. Mani’s faith was a synthesis of generally 
good points in the then existing faiths, but Mazdakian doctrines struck 
at the very roots of society, family life, economic fabric, peace and 
order. .\nd in the latter part of .the reign of King Kobad, his son 
Noshervan, afterwards known as the Just (533-579 A.D.),whowas 
afterwards a capable and a very popular monarch, and:during whose 
regime Iran had again arrived at its zenith both in glory and afflu- 
ence, checkmated Mazdak, defeated him and assassinated him along 
with a large number of his followers, and thus a powerful heretical 
movement was checked. 

With the death of King Noshervan (Khosroes) the Just, rapid 
disintegration of Sassanian power began, and except for Khusro Parviz 
(during the first part of his reign), there were successive weak monarchs 
on the Iranian throne and the Sassanian Dynasty utterly collapsed in 
652 A.D. and the new faith of Islam replaced Zoroastrianism as national 
religion generally. 

Prophet Muhammad (a.d. 570-632) was born during the reign of 
Noshervan the Just, and he began preaching his religion in Arabia 
about 610 A.D. Islam became a great antagonist of Zoroastrianism in 
Iran and when during the latter part of the Sassanian Dynasty, when 
the disparity between the conditions of the Princes and the common 
populace was so great that there was a seething ferment in the nation, 
•and their minds were in such a state of uncertain tension, that in their 
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fondness for a new change and for betterment of their conditions 
they did not hesitate to give up their allegiance to Zoroastrianism and 
embrace Islam and welcome Islam to the soil of Iran (a. n. 652). A 
great part of Iran embraced Islam, which was propagated generally 
by force whilst some still remained faithful to their old faith, and 
suffered great hardships and privations in faithfully following their 
ancient Faith. In the active propagation of Islam, the hand of a 
Zoroastrian Irani is known historically. And just as the three Magi 
priests who proceeded to Jerusalem to offer their allegiance at the 
birth of Jesus, Salman of Pars had his no insignificant share in Islam. 
He is mentioned 'm Al-Koran. Ibn-Haukal in his memorable travel 
memoirs writes that “Salman” Farsi (Salman the Irani) also was one 
of those illustrious men : his piety is celebrated throughout the world ; 
he sought the truth of religion in all quarters, until he found it at 
Medina, with the prophet Muhammad, the peace and blessing of God 
be on him ! in consequence of which, Salman became a true believer." 
This is again another typical instance of what an Iranian does in his 
insatiable thirst for spiritual progress ! 

At this stage, Iranians may be considered to have got divided 
into three classes or sections — the first and the major one consisted of 
the Iranians who embraced Islam and gave up Zoroastrianism and 
remained in Iran : the second consisted of those Iranians who con- 
tinued to maintain their ancient Faith and remained in Iran and 
suffered religious persecution and disabilities : and the third, a micros- 
copic section consisted of those who in their zeal to observe and 
maintain their ancient Faith unmolested travelled to India to maintain 
their religion in peace without outside interference. The history 
of these three sections though different yet shows the same peculiar 
race characteristics. The Arab conquest of Iran dealt a death-blow 
to Zoroastrian language, culture and literature from which it never 
completely recovered. Some literary works continued to be published 
in Pahlavi by the Zoroastrians of Iran for some centuries after the con- 
quest, yet the continuous contact of Islam for centuries gradually 
dwindled the number of Zoroastrians and their influence in Iran. 
Today there are hardly 10,000 Iranians in Iran professing the Zoro- 
astrian Faith. It took the Arabs nearly 250 years before they were able 
to bring the whole of Iran under their sway, and though a majority of 
Iranians embraced Islam, yet even then, they refused to accept it in 
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fofo in the form in which it was proposed to them. Owing to the- 
peculiar race characteristics of the Iranians after the quest of something 
novel and original, they formed a peculiar adaptation of Islam, and 
introduced certain amendations in the old Islamic beliefs and tradi- 
tions, and called themselves Shiahs. This Shiah faith is absolutely 
peculiar to Iran, and nowhere in the world there exists a home for 
Shiahs except in Iran. Shiahism is really a revolt against ortho- 
dox Islam which the Iranian race did not like to embrace in its 
original form. 

During the regime of the Abbaside Caliphs of Baghdad, Arabic was 
the language in vogue and ruthless attempts were made to kill Iranian 
language and culture, by all means in their power. It was a wonder- 
ful anomaly of nature, that convert Zoroastrians became more ardent 
followers of Islam, than the original Arab invaders themselves, and 
masterly and scholarly works in Arabic produced by them are ample 
evidence of the wonderful literary and philosophic output of these 
convert Iranians. 

But after some four or five centuries of Arab repression, during 
which nothing but Arabic was the language in vogue, Iranian 
culture began to revive : and when during the reign of Mahmud 
Gazni, b'irdousi was entrusted with the task of writing out a complete 
history of Iran in Persian, Arabic was nearly given up and old Persian 
language was well regenerated. This illustrates fully the typical race 
characteristic of the nation as regards its wonderful virility and elasti- 
city. The moment the pressure of oppression was slackened, what 
was actually in their hearts sprang out with a wonderful spontaneity.. 
After some centuries of usage, the nation found that Shiah Islam was 
also not sufficient to satisfy their thirst for spiritual progress, and the 
Iranian minds wanted something more rational to satisfy their thirst 
for spiritual advancement, and the peculiar sect of Sufis arose and 
doctrines of Sufism gave a wonderful fascination to the Iranian mind.. 
It is generally believed that most of the Sufis were convert Zoroas- 
trians, and as their minds could not reconcile with the tenets of Islam, 
they started the Sufi cult. Sufistic literature began to be produced 
voluminously by such masters as Hafiz, Saadi, Maulana Rumi, jSni,. 
Omar-Khayyam etc., and the curious Iranian mind found some satis- 
faction in preaching and practising Sufistic doctrines. There were 
some other spiritualistic sects as “ Kalandars ” etc., but their influence • 
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of Iranian life was not so very marked. Again between successive 
-alternative waves of orthodox Islam and liberal Islam, during the suc- 
cessive dynasties which ruled Iran, the practice of Islam, during the 
last Kajar Dynasty in the rigorous orthodox form produced a violent 
reaction amongst the nation, and a religious revolt in the beginning 
of the last century under the leadership of Mir^a Ali Muhammad “the 
Bab ” a young seer of Shiraz sprang up in Iran, and Babism began to 
have its sway on Iranian mind. Babism was tried to be ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the Kajars and their orthodox bigoted priests. Bab himself 
and his followers by hundreds were massacred, yet the religious influence 
-of Bab did not diminish and hundreds of thousands of people willingly 
accepted his doctrines and discarded Islam in the form in which it 
was preached and practised then in Iran. Bab was executed in July 
1850, and Mirza Yahya (a lad of 19) was nominated by Bab to succeed 
him under the title “ Subh-i-Ezal ", and on the death of the founder, 
Subhi-i-Ezal was unanimously recognized as the head by the Babi 
Community. Subh-i-Ezal had a half-brother “ Beha’ullah ”, a man of 
much more resolute and ambitious character, who gradually became 
the most prominent figure and the moving spirit of this sect of Babis. 
For some time Beha’ullah continued to do all that he did in the name 
of Subh-i-Ezal but after a while, though at what precise date is still 
uncertain, about the summer of 1866, he threw off all disguise and 
publicly proclaimed himself to be “ Him whom God shall manifest ’’ 
and called upon all Babi churches throughout Iran, Turkey. Egypt 
and Syria to acknowledge his supreme authority, and thus a renovated 
form of Babism as Behaism sprang up. Beha began promulgating the 
•God’s Word the revelations, and continued till his death on 16th 
May 1872. 

It is needless to dilate on the stupendous ferment which was pro- 
duced amongst the Babis, by this sudden usurpation of authority by 
Beha’ullah ; but gradually Babism began being supplanted by Behaism 
and at the present times we have hundred of thousands of Behahi’s 
throughout Europe and Asia, and their religion is being actively 
propagated by all means in their power. Since the accession of H.M. 
the King Reza Shah Pahlavi to the throne of Iran, religion is relegated 
to a subsidiary position ; the tyranny of the clergy is gone, and anyone 
in Iran is free to follow any religious pursuasion, and there is 
no state interference as regards belief and faith so long as it does 
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not come in conflict with present constitution and the politics 
of Iran. 

The secand section 0 / Iranicns, who remained in Iran after the 
Arab conquest had very little freedom either of speech or of action to 
indulge in spiritual dissertations. During the early centuries of 
Islamic occupation of Iran, some Pahlavi books were composed like 
Shikand-Giimanik-Vichar, Dadistan-i-Dini, etc., yet they were sub- 
jected to so many disabilities and persecutions that in their efforts 
to preserve and follow their ancient Zoroastrian Faith and tenets 
under the most unfavourable circumstances in which they were living, 
they had hardly any peace of mind to indulge in new spiritual dis- 
quisitions. Notwithstanding even today some of them are staunch 
exponents of Behaism. Their decline was gradual hut highly regret- 
table. Yet they stuck to the old Zoroastrian Faith with such a 
fidelity and tenacity that we have but the highest admiration and 
sincere approbation for their faithfully preserving up to this day under 
such unfavourable circumstances and religious persecution what little 
they were able to do as regards their ancient Iranian Faith and 
Culture. They first came to know of the existence and to establish 
contact with their fellow Zoroastrians in India in the 15th Century 
1478 and 1486 when a deputation of Indian Zoroastrians waited on 
them, to get light on several Zoroastrian doctrines and tenets which 
were either not properly known to-them or lost to them in India. 
Such contacts continued during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 
But during the rule of Kajar raonarchs, the tyranny and persecutions 
were so severe that many got converted to Islam, whilst some migrated 
to India to escape persecutions. Their numbers gradually decimated 
and they now hardly number 10,000 souls, whilst a century or two 
ago they could be counted by thousands. Their condition is now- 
reversed, and what knowledge of Zoroastrian Faith they formerly 
possessed is either forgotten or lost to them. There had been a veritable 
flow of valuable manuscripts of works in Avesta, Pahlavi and even in 
Persian to India and Europe from Iran for a long time, but the stock 
is by now so much depleted that in 1930, hardly any manuscript of 
note was to be seen in Iran. 

The third microscopic section of Iranians (the forefathers of the 
Parsis of India) which migrated to India to escape persecution by the 
Arabs, got settled on the western coast of India They were very 
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small in number and though they possessed the same virile character- 
istics they had considerable difficulty during their sojourn in India in 
maintaining their own against powerful odds. However the Priestly 
class soon interested themselves in Sanskrit and Dastur Nairyosang 
Dhawal translated some of their religious works in Sanskrit. These 
Sanskrit translations are of substantial help to the present day Parsi 
scholars for the interpretation of Zoroastrian religious lore. Parsis 
remained peacefully amongst the Hindus of Gujarat, but by centuries 
of contact amongst non-Zoroastrians, they began losing gradually their 
interest and genuine knowledge of Zoroastrianism. Further the 
history of the Parsis in India during the earlier centuries of their 
settlement is all lost in oblivion. There are no genuine records. But 
it is traditionally reported that the first work of merit which they 
accomplished after their arrival in India, owing to their extreme 
religious zeal was the establishment of Iran Shah Atash Behram (Fire 
Temple) at Sanjan in about Samvat 777 (a.D. 834). The first genuine- 
record of the adventurous nature of these people is an inscription in 
Pahlavi recording the visit of some 17 Parsis on 2nd December 999- 
to Canary Caves, in the island of Salsette near Bombay. A second 
inscription on the wall of another of the same group of caves records 
the visit of a second party of some 10 Parsis on the 5th November 
1021, the four names of the visitors in the latter inscription begin, 
identical with the four names in the former. These inscriptions show 
that even after four centuries of settlement in India, the Parsis knew 
the Pahlavi language and could read and write in that language.. 
It is also traditionally reported that from amongst those who happened 
to have settled in Sind, about the year 1144 A.D., a priest named 
Mahiyar went to Seitan to obtain information about Zoroastrian- 
doctrines, and seemed to have stayed there for some six years, and 
when he returned to India, he brought with him a manuscript copy of 
Vendidad in Pahlavi made by a competent scribe Ardeshir Bahman of 
Seistan. This copy is regarded as the first copy of Pahlavi Vendidad 
brought to India. 

According to Kisseh-i-Sanjan, an instance of their adventurous and 
impulsive character was recorded in A.D. 1414, when a band of fear- 
less Parsis under the leadership of one Mr. Ardeshir volunteered to- 
fight to death against the Muhammadan army of Sultan Muhammad 
Begda of Gujarat on behalf of the Hindu King of Sanjan. In the- 
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initial encounter Ardeshir was successful, but in the subsequent struggle 
against heavy odds the Parsis suffered a signal defeat, and got killed 
in large numliers, and were forced to flee away from Sanjan to the 
Bahrot Mountains. 

By their prolonged stay in India with non-Zoroastrians, the 
Parsis gradually began to lose all proper knowledge of the technical- 
ities of their religious doctrines and the Parsi mind, curious and 
adventurous as it always is, hit upon a plan to send some one compe- 
tent man to Iran to obtain answers and solutions to certain questions 
and difficulties which had cropped up during these years, and in 
1478 A.D. one Mr. Nariman Hushang of Broach was deputed to Iran to 
get elucidations of their difficulties by consulting Zoroastrian priests of 
Iran. The same gentleman was again deputed to Iran in 1486 a.d. 
Emboldened by the successes of these missions, various deputations 
were sent to Iran from time to time for three successive centuries, and 
these religious expositions and dissertations as received from Zoro- 
astrian Priests of Iran are preserved upto this day as “ Rivayats ” in 
Persian Language. 

During the reign of Emperor Akbar, as is historically recorded, 
there were free religious discussions on the merits of various existing 
religions ; and for this purpose he used to gather together in his court 
priests of various denominations, and in such religious concourses 
Dastur Meherji Rana of Navsari represented the Zoroastrian Faith. 
Emperor Akbar was highly pleased with Meherji Rana’s religious 
erudition and gave him an Inam of 200 Vinghas of land (which Inam 
was subsequently enhanced to 300 Vinghas by a special Sanad to his 
son Kaikobad, dated 24th February 1595). In recognition for his 
valuable services in creating a favourable impression about Zoroastrian 
religion in the Court of Emperor Akbar, Dastur Meherji Rana was 
unanimously appointed the First High Priest of the Parsis at Navsari 
on his return from Delhi by a Sanad dated March 1579, and since 
then his heirs are enjoying hereditary High Priesthood. 

A Zoroastrian priest of Iran, named Jamasp Irani (nicknamed as 
Jamasp Velayati) having started from Iran on 26th November 1720, 
arrived at Surat in 1721, and during his intercourse with the Parsis 
of Surat discovered that the Parsis there were grossly ignorant as 
regards correct tenets of the Zoroastrian religion and that their calendar 
was also one month behind that in vogue in Iran. He did not like 
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seriously to express himself and thrust himself into hitter controversies- 
which were then going on. But he first took as his disciples three 
intelligent priests and instructed them into the correct doctrines of 
Zoroastrianism, and drew the attention of the Parsis to the mistake 
in their calendar as compared with that of Iran. This was the begin- 
ning of a prolonged and bitter controversy amongst tlie Parsis which 
resulted in a schism amongst the Parsis of India — into Kadimis i.e., 
those following the Iranian calendar, and Rasamis i.e., those following 
the calendar in vogue in India. This Kadimi and Rasami controversy 
continued for a very long period and produced unconceivable bitter- 
ness, but in recent years when the members of the two sections had 
entirely given up their animus, the Fasli calendar controversy has 
come to the forefront, and agitates the present day Parsi mind. 

When the Europeans first came to India, the Parsis with 
their usual characteristics were the first to profit by their contact 
with the Westerners. They successively got themselves into good the 
looks of the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the Englishmen, 
and were of good help to them first in their commercial, and 
next in their political enterprises ; and when in 1758 A.D., Anquetil 
du Perron, a French amateur Orientalist, took away with him a 
number of books on Zoroastrian language and literature and made 
these languages known to the scholars in the West, giving his own 
way of interpretations, etc., which he had learned at Surat under 
Dastur Darab (popularly known as Kumana Dadadaru), the founda- 
tion was laid of philological and critical study of Avesta and Pahlavi 
in Europe. The Parsis in India took advantage of these western 
methods of interpretation of their sacred languages, and about the 
years 1857, 1858 the late Mr. Khushedji Riistomji Cama was the first 
Parsi to receive first hand instruction of philological study of Avesta 
and Pahlavi under European savants especially under Prof. Spiegal of 
Erlangen (Germany) and Prof. Mohl of Paris (France). Soon after 
his return to India, in November 1858, Mr. Cama gathered together a 
band or earnest students and initiated them into the mysteries of 
Philology, and upto the very hour of his death did all in his power for 
the progress and elucidation of Iranian study, associated with and 
assisted by a small band of equallj' devoted and ardent Parsi 
scholars. The rivival of the study of Avesta and Pahlavi on western 
lines in India is due to their efforts, and the present generation is 
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infinitely indebted to them for the facilities it enjoys during these 
present daj s. 

This well illustrates how the Parsis in their thirst for progress 
and novelty have combated even under unfavourable circumstances 
and have tried to secure the first advantage over their fellow country- 
men in India of every western innovation. Everj' new and novel 
religious or spiritual movement has its first following of curious Parsi 
disciples, and when in 1879 the movement of Theosophy was first 
inaugurated by Madame Biavatsky, she had an ardent group of 
Parsis to follow her and help her in her Theosophical movement. 
Similarly one always finds a group of spiritually minded Parsis 
following the “ Radhakrishnan ” faith or “ Ramakrishnan ” mission ; 
and when only but recently one Mr. Byramshah Shroff of Surat 
started his “ Elm-e-Kshnum ” mission, a group of intelligent Parsis 
has equally enthusiastically jumped into it with fervancy and zeal and 
forms staunch devotees of that movement to-day. 

Thus by this brief survey, I have endeavoured to give an idea of 
the peculiar race characteristics of Iranians, as to their unquenchable 
thirst for progress and knowledge. Iranian mind adapts itself 
wonderfully and rapidly to changes of time and circumstances and is 
always ready and first-hand expert in moulding itself either by imita- 
tation or adaptation to the exigencies of Time and Circumstances. 
With a mind full of, levity and joviality, the Iranian forgets his grief 
and loss ; and endeavours to recoup his loss, the moment a new aspect 
of life is presented to him. Every new innovation has its charms 
in his mind, and it is not very often uncommon that in their endeavour 
to seek the new, the old is condemned to blissful oblivion. 



THE TRADITIONAL DATE OF ZARATHUSHTKA : 
IS WEST’S “CORRECTION ” NECESSARY? 


By Kshetkesachandra Chattopadhyaya, 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Allahahad 

Opinion is strongly divided among Iranists about the value of the 
traditional date of Zarathushtra, the great religious reformer of Ancient 
Iran. Many would unceremoniously reject it on the ground of the 
great resemblance that his Gathas bear to the language of the ligveda' 
samhitd which is assigned to about 1,000 u.c. or a very much 
•earlier date. I am showing elsewhere ’ that this linguistic 
argument has no probative values as (1) the language of the 
■<jdthas also shows many post-vedic forms, (2) it bears a more 
marked resemblance with the language of the Achaemenian 
Persians from the sixth century B.c. downwards, and (3) different 
dialects in different areas do not have the same rate of development. 
The historical arguments against the traditional date are also of no 
•value. I am showing there that there is no real difficulty in accepting 
'the traditional date. It is hard to understand why the mediaeval 
Iranians should have invented a very late date for the founder of 
their religion.’ 

I am here concerned with the problem of what is actually the 
“traditional ” date of Zarathushtra. E. W. West supposed that Iranian 
tradition gives two dates for the birth of Z., 625 B.c. according to the 
Bundahish (XXXIV, 7, 8) and 660 B.c. according to the Zdt-sparam 
(XXIII, 12) read in the light of the Arid Vlrdf Ndmak (I, 2-6) and 
he accepts the latter date, A. V. W. Jackson’s acceptance of West’s 
■“ correction ” of the Bundahish date ’ gives to it great authority. 

' lA. V. V/. Jackson Memorial Volume). 

* S^S. XLVII, pp. xxvii ff. 
ioroasier. pp. 150, 159 and 179. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to examine the credentials of West’s 
evidence. 

Let us see what is the available evidence on the point. The 
Bundahish (XXXIV, 7-8) says: 

“ Kai-Vistasp, till the coming of the religion, thirty years, 
altogether a hundred and twenty years ; Vohuman, son of Spend- 
dat a hundred and twelve years ; Humai, who was the daughter 
of VohQman, thirty years; Darm, son of Cihar-zada, that is, of 
the daughter of Vohuman, twelve years ; Daral son of Darai 
fourteen years ; Alexander the Ruman fourteen years.” (West’s 
translation, SBB, V, pp. 150-1) 

This gives an interval of 90-h 112 ■hSO-l- 12+ 14-i- 14— 272 years 
between “ the coming of the religion ” and the end of Alexander’s 
reign (323 B.C.), i.e., it places “the coming of the religion ” in 595 b.c. 
It is obvious that the individual reigns making up the total of 272 
years are mistaken. But the total must have followed a traditional 
reckoning current in the religious calendar. We have similar cases 
in Indian tradition of the totals being correct, without the individual 
items making up the total, being so, e.g., the Jaina tradition of 255 
years elapsing between the accession of Candragupta Maurya and the 
start of the Vikrama Era. Similarly, an era reckoned from the 
Nirvdita of the Buddha, seems to have been in use in India even as 
early as the time of As'oka. It is easier to preserve the memory of an 
individual incident in a people's religious history, like the birth, the 
first preaching or the death of the founder of a religion, through a con- 
tinuous reckoning, than to have correct and complete record of all 
facts of past history. 

West would have us reject the tradition of 272 years between 
“ the coming of the religion ” and the death of Alexander on account 
of two statements in the Selections of Zat Sparatn (XXIII. 11-12) and 
the Arta-Vlrdf Ndmak (I. 1-2). The former says : 

“Of the six great upholders of the religion there are the two 
daughters of Zaratust, whose names are Freno and Srito, with 
Aharubo-stdtd, son of Medyomah, and another three, who are 
renowned for their religion for a hundred years, who are Vohu- 
man that is born in the fortieth year of the religion, Send is 
afterwards born and passes away in the two-hundredth year, and 
as to his hundred-discipledom, it exists day and night till the 

5 
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three-hundredth year. Afterwards the religion is disturbed and 
the monarchy is contested.” (West, SBE, XLVII, p. 166) 
and the latter : 

‘‘ They say that once upon a time, the pious Zaratust made the 
religion which he had received, current in the world, and till the 
completion of 300 years, the religion was in purity, and men 
were without doubts. But afterwards the accursed Evil-spirit, 
the wicked one, in order to make men doubtful of this religion, 
instigated the accursed Alexander, the Human, who was dw elling 
in Egypt, so that he came to the country of Iran with severe 
cruelty and war and devastation, he also slew the ruler of Iran, 
and destroyed the metropolis and empire and made them waste.” 
(West, Arid Virif, p. 141). 

These two texts appear to place an interval of exactly 300 years 
between “ the coming of the religion ” and the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander (331 B.C.). These two statements seem to bear a strong 
family resemblance to each other. Though West later' withdrew his 
earlier’ view that the Arta-Vlrdf Ndmak makes a reference to the 
Dinkart, it is quite likely that the Arid Vlrdf Ndmak is later than and 
based on the Selections from Zdt-Sparam. The statement in the 
latter books that 3 incidents happened, one after another, exactly at 
intervals of 100 years, makes too great a demand on our credulity. If, 
however, we believe that the reference to 100 years is to be interpreted 
as reference to centuries in round numbers, everything becomes easy. 
I may again cite a parallel from India. The northern Buddhists have 
made many references to incidents in Buddhist history in terms of 
centuries’. If we understand the statement in the Selections from 
Zdt-Sparam as meaning only centuries in round terms, we do not at 
all require to “ correct” the definite statement in the Bundahish. 

If the Bundahish tradition is to stand, let us see what it amounts 
to. The " coming in of the religion ” took place in 595 B.c. What 
is this coming in of the religion? Surely it cannot mean the birth 
of Zarathushtra. Nor is it likely that it means the conversion of 
VishtSspa when Zarathushtra was 42 years of age, because Z., had 

' Pahlavi Literature in Grundriss d. iron. P/iilologie u. A/tertumsiuMdes, 

I . p. 108. 

* fiiteuttgsberic/iti der philosophischen und hisiorischen classe der k. b. A kadetnie 
der Wissenst^uften, 1886, 1, p. 437. 

* See. e.g., Vasumitra's Origin and Doctrines of Early Buddhist Schools^. 
tnnslued by I. Masada, from the Chinese of Yaan Chwang, pp. 13ff. 
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begun his preaching and made converts before this. We are, there- 
fore. left with the alternatives that it either means, (1) his going into- 
conference with the Immortals at the age of 30 or (2) his first preach- 
ing of his religion 2 years later. The date of Zarathushtra’s birth has 
to be accordingly placed in either (1) 625 B.c. or (2) 627 B.c. If 
we accept the second interpretation, taking a clue from the importance 
given by the Indian Buddhist tradition to the first Revolution of the 
Wheel of Law by Buddha at Sarnath, we come very close to the 
definite statement made by the Syrian scholiast, Theodore bar Khoni, 
of about the end of the sixth century a.d. that 

“From Zaradusht to the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
are six hundred and twenty eight years and seven months." 
(Jackson. Zoroastrian Studies, pp. 249-251). 

Even if we follow West in taking “the coming of the religion ’’ as- 
referring to Zarathushtra’s Conference with the Immortals, ‘ we get a 
date (625 B.c.) not far removed from that given by Theodore 
bar Khoni. 

Jackson has cited a well authenticated tradition current in Persia 
of a cypress tree planted by Zarathushtra or Vistaspa at Kashmir to- 
commemorate Vishtaspa's acceptance of the Religion, which was felled 
by orders of the Caliph Mutawakkil in the year 861 a.d.’ The tree is- 
represented as having lived 1450 years. Consequently, if we are to- 
calculate these as solar years, as we should, because the tradition was 
Persian and not Arabian, the tree was planted in the year 589 B.c., 
which would be the year of Vishtaspa’s conversion when the prophet 
was 42 years of age. This tradition would accordingly place his birth 
in the year 631 b.c., which is not very different from the dates given 
by the Bundahish and Theodore bar Khoni. If, however, 1450 is to 
be taken as a round figure for a period between 1400 and 1500, the 
date of the Prophet’s birth may be shifted a little this way or that 
way of 631 B.c., and we may have here a tradition corresponding to 
that in the Bundahish or given by Theodore bar Khoni. 

Under these circumstances, I suppose that we would be justified 
in taking 627 B.c. or circa 625 B.c., as the traditional date of the birth- 
of Zarathushtra. 


' SBE. XLVII. p. xjtvii. 

* Zoroastar, pp- 163-4 ; Zoroastrian Studies, pp. 255-66- 



THE STORY OF SANJAN 


THE HISTORY OF FARSI MIGRATION TO INDIA 
A CRITICAL STUDY 

By Lt. Col. M. S. Irani, I.M.S. (Rtd.) 

Kisseh Sanjan 

In the year 1599 an unknown and as could be judged from his 
■writing, an ignorant Parsi priest of Navasari, Bahaman Kaikobad by 
name, produced a small book in Persian poetry ■which he called 
Kisseh Sanjan or the Story of Sanjan. This story of Sanjan has 
very little to do with the history or the description of this small 
village in Gujarat. It gives the supposed history of the Parsis from 
the time of the downfall of the Sassanian empire, where Shah 
Namah ends, till the conquest of the supposed Hindu Kingdom of 
Sanjan by Mahmud Begda, the sixth independent Moslem ruler of 
Gujarat, and covers a period of about eight centuries. 

The original writing of the author is not available, but there are 
at least three old copies in different libraries in Bombay. It has been 
translated into Gujarati prose and verse and into English. Lt. E. B. 
Eastwick, who had spent some years in Iran and knew th? language 
well, first rendered it into English in 1842 and his translation was 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in that year. 
His translation has some minor errors, which is very natural, as the 
language used in the book is very defective with many archaic words 
and in many places there is a complete disregard for all the rules of 
grammar. The meaning of some of the couplets is obscure, and if 
translated literally, they would convey no meaning at all. Similies 
and comparisons used are very far-fetched and inappropriate, the 
style is poor and jarring, the imagery grotesque and childish and the 
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whole composition a very poor attempt at versification. The wonder 
is, not that Eastwick has made some mistakes, but that he has been 
able to translate it so well. 

The other well-known English translation by Mr. R.B. Paymaster 
is fairly accurate, but he has in many places glossed over the defects- 
and obscurities in the original by a free translation. The book has 
done much harm as it has paralyzed all research into Parsi history 
since their arrival in India, as this somewhat romantic and flattering 
account has been blindly accepted without any question as true history,, 
not only by Parsi writers but by European historians also, and it has 
found a place in serious works of history. 

It does not require a critical study or a deep research or any 
extrinsic evidence to assign a proper place to this amazing fiction,, 
which has passed off as genuine history for about three and a half 
centuries, because, the intrinsic evidence alone found in every page, 
nay every line of the book commencing from its very title, is enough 
to show the true nature of the story. The title of the book viz, 
Kisseh Sanjan is highly suggestive of the nature of the story. 
“ Kisseh ” is an Arabic word meaning story or fiction ; it is never used 
for history, for which tarikh or ahval is used. 

The whole book contains 430 couplets or 438 lines including the 
headings of different episodes. The first 63 are in praise of God and 
thanks-giving, as is usual with such books to start. 

Apart from this story of Sanjan, there is no evidence of any kind 
available anywhere that before the production of this book in 1599- 
there was any written record or even an oral tradition about the 
history of the Parsis since they left Iran for India. Even the author 
suggests in his writing that no such written record existed in his. 
time ; and before he heard the story from a learned priest, he himself 
knew nothing, which makes it clear that there was no oral tradition 
current among the Parsis in his time. If there had been one, it is 
very likely it would have been put on record in a much better form by 
one of the numerous learned Parsi priests, who, as we know for cer- 
tain, did exist during all these years prior to the appearance of this- 
story ; but so far we have not found any such record nor any re- 
ference to it in any of the old writings. Such an important and- 
interesting account concerning their migration to a foreign country,, 
would not have been so thoroughly neglected by the learned men 
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SO as to be left to an unknown and ignorant person to be put 
on record. 

It is proposed to examine, in this place, some few events and 
incidents given in Kiaseh Sanjan to prove the thoroughly fictitious 
nature of this story, and it is hoped to explode this myth of Sanjan, 
once for all, so as to stimulate a healthy research into this much- 
neglected subject of Parsi immigration into India. Some few Parsi 
writers have expressed their doubts as to the authenticity of this very 
fantastic story. 

According to the author of the Kisseh Satijan, he learned the 
-whole of this story in one day from a learned priest whose name is 
not given. The learned informer gave him in a very long account 
but he recorded only a hundredth part of it. He does not give any 
reason why the story was so much curtailed by him ; perhaps his 
versifying capacity could not cope with the whole of it. As could be 
seen from the story that the pious old priest, if he existed outside the 
imagination of the author, must have been as grossly ignorant of all 
knowledge of history, geography and religious literature, as the 
.author himself. 

This learned priest told him that it was predicted in the sacred 
literature which he calls Zand Avasta, that the religion would be 
ruined three times. But even on closest research there is no such 
prediction found anywhere in the sacred literature, on the first 
occasion, as narrated to him, by their own king Alexander, who burnt 
all the sacred books he got hold of. Further we are told that three 
hundred years after Alexander, the first Sassanian king Ardeshir, 
when he came to the throne, restored the religion. While as a matter 
of fact we know that Alexander overthrew the Achaemenian empire 
in 331 B.c. after the battle of Arabela and 557 years after this, viz. 
in 226 of the Christian era Ardeshir came to the throne after 
defeating the last Parthian king Artabanus (Ardban). 

Further we are told that the religion suffered a second time, but 
we are not told by whom and when. According to him after this 
second catastrophe, king Sbahpur restored the religion a second time. 
But we know from history that Shahpur was the son and immediate 
successor of Ardeshir and both father and son together restored the 
Zoroastrian faith in Iran. There was no interval nor an interregnum 
between these two reigns and the religion had no occasion to be 
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destroyed. After this, he says, one thousand years after Zoroaster, 
■yezdegard, the last Sassanian emperor lost his throne. It seems from 
this that these two learned men knew the date of Zoroaster very 
accurately which comes to 359 B.c. according to their calculation, as 
the last Sassanian king lost his throne at the battle of Nehavand 
fought in the year 641. Upto the present day all the oriental and 
occidental savants have not been able to determine the date of Zoroas- 
ter within thousand years. It has been put down by different scholars 
between 3000 and 500 B.c. 

After Yezdegard lost bis throne, we are told, all the behedins 
{laymen) and ntobeds (priests) left their home in the city of Khorasan 
and hid themselves in Kokistan or mountainous country for a period 
of one hundred years. Very little knowledge of the geography of Iran 
is necessary to show that there is no city of this name in the country 
nor any such city existed in olden days. There is a province of this 
same situated in the north-east, and in old days it was much more 
ext^sive than at present and its boundaries extended into Central 
Asia and included a part of modern Afghanistan. The whole of this 
and the adjoining province of Maainderan are mountainous and no 
partir.iihu- part of these is known as Kohistan. 

If we look at the history of Iran at this particular period and 
especially that of Khorasan we find that the fugitives from Khorasan, 
if there were any, had no reason whatever to run away and hide them- 
selves in mountains for a hundred years and then march southward to 
the Iranian Gulf to escape from their Arab persecutors. Khorasan was 
not conquered or overrun by the Arabs after the third and the decisive 
battle fought at Nehavand and which settled the fate of the last 
Zoroastrian empire, and the young king and his court ran away to 
Khorasan where the king was murdered by one of his feudatory chiefs. 
After some time when the invaders came to this province the prince 
and his followers escaped further north and ultimately reached China 
where they were well treated by the Chineseemperor but received no 

military help. 

If the population of Khorasan wanted to run away from their 
enemies, they would, naturally have gone to the nearest and the safest 
places in Central Asia towards China, Afghanistan or north-west India 
as, these places were for a long time free from invasion, instead of 
biding themselves in some unknown mountains surrounded by the 
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enemy for one hundred j’ears, without any means of subsistence and 
then march 800 hundred miles to the south through a difficult and 
impassable desert to the Iranian Gulf, the country around which was 
at a very early date occupied by the Arabs. From here they crossed 
over to the island of Hormuz, a desolate and completely barren island 
where they could find no food or means of subsistence and stay there 
for fifteen years where they could have obtained no shelter or pro- 
tection against a ruthless enemy. 

For a long time after the overthrow of the Sassanian empire 
there were many independent provinces especially in the north in the 
mountainous regions of Khorasan and Mazinderan and these supposed 
fugitives could have obtained shelter with their co-religionists in these 
places. Instead of taking this sane and easy course, we are told, they 
packed up their goods and with their families migrated en masse to 
the south, a thoroughly suicidal course to adopt under the circum- 
stances. The only conclusion that one could draw from this is 
that no such fugitives ever existed outside the imagination of 
the author. 

Taking it for granted that such a body of men, women and child- 
ren did come to India from Khorasan with all their belongings, the 
question arises, why were they called Parsis, that is, the iab.-ibitants 
of Pars, and not Khorasanis, that is, the inhabitants of Khorasan ? 
Pars was and still is, the southernmost maritime province of Iran, the 
inhabitants of which were traders and had been travelling extensively 
in foreign countries and they w’ere known as Parsis that is, belonging to 
Pars. It is therefore reasonable to believe that the ancestors of the 
modern Indian Parsis were not fugitives from Khorasan but were from 
Pars. We have other substantial reasons for such a belief. 

There is enough authentic evidence to show that even before the 
Sassanian and Parthian times the inhabitants of the southern province 
of Pars were a sea-faring people and were great ship-builders and 
traders in foreign countries. They possessed a large fleet of mercantile 
marine and were freel}' trading with the west coast of India. The 
ancestors of the present Indian Parsis were great foreign traders and 
freely traded with Ceylon, East Indies, Burmah and China. They 
were also famous for their skill in ship building and had earned a great 
reputation, in this line as late as the time of the East India Company. 
It stands to reason that they inherited this skill from their sea-faring 
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ancestors from Pars and not from the supposed immigrants from an 
inland province like Khorasan. 

Many of these Iranian traders from Pars had already settled downi 
temporarily or permanently on the western coast of India long before 
the downfall of their empire. Many of these temporary settlers made 
India their permanent home and many others, their relatives and friends 
joined them when the limpire was lost to the Arabs. These immigrants 
must have come in small batches and at different times and joined 
their co-religionists who had already settled in cities like Surat, Broach, 
Cambay, etc. 

In spite of persistent and ruthless persecution in Iran for genera- 
tions, there were millions of Iranians who were following their ances- 
tral faith in that country ; as a matter of fact real persecution did not 
commence for a very long time after the Arab conquest. Many relia- 
ble European travellers who visited Iran as late as the 15th, 16th and 
17th centuries of the Christian era have recorded the existence of a 
very large Zoroastrian population in different cities and provinces of 
Iran like, Kerman, Isfahan, Yezd, Mazinderan, Gilan and even Kho- 
rasan who were more or less thriving in the country in spite of the 
wholesale conversions. Under these circumstances the account given 
in the Story of Sanjan of the whole-sale migration of all the behedians 
and mobedn soon after the overthrow of the empire, to the mountains 
where they hid themselves for a hundred years and marched across a 
waterless, tractless sandy desert for 800 miles to the Gulf, seems 
highly improbable and difficult to believe. 

Another crushing argument against the Parsis of India being the 
descendants of Khorasani emigrants, is ethnological. The old province 
of Khorasan and the country beyond are referred to in the ancient 
history of Iran as Turan or the country of the Turks, and the inhabi- 
tants of Khorasan have been, practically all, of Turanian or Turkoman 
origin, with marked Mongolian physiognomy, while the Parsis are 
clearly of pure Iranian or Aryan type. 

The battle of Nehavand in which the Iranians were decisively 
defeated, was fought in the year 641 and the Khorasanis hid themselves 
for one hundred years after that, so this brings us to the years 741 
of the Christian era. About this time, according to the Story of 
Sanjan, a pious priest among them informed them that it was not safe 
for them to stay in that place any longer, so they all marched to the 
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city of Hormuz. There is no city of Hormuz, but there is a small 
barren waterless island of that name in the Iranian gulf. Here they 
lived without any incident for 15 years, i.e., till the year 756, when 
once more a learned priest who was well-versed in the science of 
astrology divined that their time was up in that city and that for their 
own safety and the protection of their religion they should depart for 
India. So the obedient faithful got ships ready and sailed for their 
new destination. They had no idea as to where they were going to in 
the new country, but arrived by chance at Div in Kathiawar where 
they landed and made themselves comfortable. There is no mention 
of any king or prince whose permission they had to take for 
landing and taking up land for their habitation as they had to 
do later on while arriving at Sanjan. There is no information as 
to their numbers and how they maintained themselves in a new 
country. 

They spent 19 years at Div without any trouble or incident, but 
in the year 775, as on the previous occasion, another learned priest 
informed them, from calculations made from astrological charts, that 
it was necessary for them to move on once more ; no reason was given 
for this fresh move, nor does it seem to have worried the settlers at 
Div. On the contrary they rejoiced at the prospects of another sea 
voyage to an unknown destination and promptly embarked in ships. 
Even the learned astrologer priest had no idea as to where they were 
going, nor anvone asked him the reason for this fresh migration ; the 
Arabs were not likely to bother them at Div and the local population 
did not evidently worry themselves about the new-comers. It seems 
very strange that having lived for 19 years in what was once a very 
busy port they did not know or hear of any other important coastal 
town in western India where a very large number of their country- 
men had permenantly settled and there was a free commercial con- 
nection with Iran. 

As soon as they sailed from Div a terrific storm arose at sea 
which frightened them very much and they were in imminent danger 
cf being drowned. They offered prayers to Almighty God and vowed 
that if they reached land in safety they would build a fire-temple 
(Atash-Beheram) in that place. God accepted their vows and the 
storm at once subsided and with the help of a favourable wind they 
arrived safely at Sanjan. This brings us to the year 775. 
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Tile author tells us, that in Sanjan a wise and a generous king 
■called Jadi Kana was ruling at the time. A deputation of wise and 
learned priests went with precious gifts and poured their blessings on 
him and informed him of their difficulties and requested him to be 
allowed -to stay in his country. On hearing them the attendants of 
the king rejoiced but the king himself had some misgivings and was 
afraid of losing his kindom at the hands of these strangers whose 
dress seems to have frightened him; so to make sure he asked the 
learned priest to explain to him the esoteric and exoteric practices of 
their religion. He also imposed on them certain conditions before 
he could allow them to occupy any part of his country. These condi- 
tions are just as meaningless as the rest of the story. 

It is not at all necessary to possess any great knowledge of the 
history of Gujarat to determine the fictitious nature of this very 
improbable story. Sanjan was, as it is at the present day, a small 
insignificant village; it never was the capital of a mighty Hindu 
kingdom or a principality in Gujarat, and there never was any king of 
the name of Jadi Rana. Possibly it is a corruption of Jadav Rana, 
but there has been no king of that name or any name remotely resem- 
bling it ruling in Gujarat at this particular period whose capital was 
at Sanjan. 

If such a body of immigrants did really exist and sailed from 
Div, it is very likely that they would have selected some larger and 
better known place than a small fishing village like Sanjan which was 
situated about eight miles inland on a creek. Larger ports which 
were nearer to Div than Sanjan were well known to Iranians, where 
traders and travellers came freely and frequently. In 625 an embassy 
from Khusrav II of Iran came to India and landed at Surat before 
proceeding to the Calukya king of Vatapi. This was not the first nor 
the only one that visited India from Iran. One of the Emperors of Iran 
•came in person to India by sea and married a Hindu princess. There 
a.re many other instances of close intercourse between the two countries. 

However, the selection of Sanjan as the first landing place of the 
immigrants from Iran to India is not without some hidden or un- 
conscious motive as the author and his ancestors hailed from this 
village, as could be seen from his name, viz., Sanjana, meaning from 
■or belonging to Sanjan ; and very naturally he wanted to glorify the 
small village. 
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If a mighty king lived at Sanjan, it is very unlikely that he would 
be frightened by a small band of fugitives, who after 1J4 years of 
hardships and wandering were in such a condition as to be a serious 
meance to a king. More ridiculous is the method adopted by the 
king for the safety of his kindom against the new comers. H’c asked 
them to explain the practices of their religion and imposed some other 
equally useless conditions upon them, only one of which could be 
said to be of any use as a protection against the new comers, viz. 
giving up of their arms. 

The first of the conditions, as we have seen, was that the priest 
should explain the tenets of their religion. The explanation offered 
by the priest is exactly the same as could be expected from an ignorant 
person of the type of the author, viz., the worship of the sun, moon 
and the cow, bowing to the elements of nature, wearing of the kushti 
or the sacred girdle made of 72 woollen threads, seclusion of women 
during menstruation, isolation of the lying-in women for a period of 
40 days, etc. There is no mention of the philosophy, moral or the 
ethical precepts or any other important matter about this ancient 
religion. This was all the explanation given by the learned priest to 
the king which seems to have pleased the king immensely. The 
second condition was that they should give up their language and 
henceforth adopt the language of the country. The third was that 
their women should discard their national dress and adopt that of the 
women of India. The fourth was that they should remove their arms 
and the fifth and the last was that they should celebrate the marriages- 
of their children in the evening. There does not seem to be any sense 
in any of these except the fourth. 

The unfortunate immigrants, being helpless, had to accept these 
terms imposed upon them by the king. They were then allowed to 
select a site for their settlement. This was entrusted to the behedins,. 
who having done this duty informed the priests. Finally the priests 
also approved of this site which was in a desolate waste. The work 
of constructing soon began and in a short time the waste land was 
converted into a thriving city which the priests called “ Sanjan ” and 
the inhabitants of the place were known as Sanjanas. If this history 
is correct all the present-day Parsis of India should be called Sanjanas. 

It is impossible to understand this part of the story, as we were 
informed that after sailing from Div they arrived at Sanjan where they 
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met king Jadi Rana but in this place he tells us that having selected a 
site in the barren and desolate waste they founded a new city which 
they named Sanjan. So far no trace nor any record of this new city 
founded somewhere near Sanjan by the Khorasani immigrants, is found 
anywhere. The village of Sanjan was so small and insignificant that 
throughout the whole of the history of Gujarat we do not find any 
mention made of it anywhere, much less of its king and the Hindu 
dynasty that is supposed to have ruled there. There is no local tradition 
left behind by the supposed rulers of Sanjan, nor any signs of the palace 
in which they lived, nor of the city founded by the Khorasanis. 

Having comfortably settled in the newly founded city of Sanjan, 
the new-comers thought of erecting a fire-temple (Atash Beheram) in 
order to fulfil the vows they had offered while they were in danger of 
their lives at sea before landing at Sanjan. So one day they all went 
to the king and the priest informed him of their desire to erect a fire- 
temple. For this purpose it was necessary to have an extensive area 
of land which should be free itomjzuldins i.e. non-2oroastrians, for a 
distance of three farsakhs (nine miles), because, even if the voice of a 
juddin was heard anywhere within the area selected for the construc- 
tion of the fire-temple the work was likely to be spoilt and the sacred 
building polluted. The king was much pleased that such a pious 
work was to be undertaken in his time; and readily gave them 
the permission and granted them a suitable piece of land for the 
purpose; and had it cleared of all ywddms for the required distance 
of nine miles all round and the behedins alone were allowed to 
remain there. The priests kept watch there night and day and the 
behedins began to erect the building with the tools which they had 
brought with them from Khorasan. 

As for the funds required for the purpose we are informed that 
Jadi Rana supplied them with some materials while the rest was pro- 
vided by some alchemists who had accompanied the fugitives from 
Khorasan. It is also hard to believe that the fugitives had the same 
tools with them one hundred and thirty four years after they had 
left home. 

Another thing which strikes us as very strange is the presence of 
so many wise and learned mobeds or priests among them after about 
a century and a half of hiding in mountains and wandering from place 
to place and one country to another, to advise the faithful on suitable 
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occasions, to approach the king for asking special favours and to 
l>erform the necessary rites and ceremonies for the consecration of 
the newly erected fire-temple at Sanjan. A Parsi priest to be fully- 
ordained has to undergo prolonged training and certain complicated 
ceremonies in a special fire-temple before he can become a full-fiedged 
priest. These persecuted fugitives away from home living in moun- 
tains and wandering from one place to another for one hundred and 
thirty four years could not possibly have any place or means to pro- 
duce new priests during all these years. Those very pious and learned 
mobeds who left Khorasan in 641 could not be alive in 775 to conse- 
crate the newly erected fire-temple at Sanjan. 

These settlers lived in peace and comfort in that place for about 
three hundred years when some of them began to migrate to other 
places in Gujarat like Navsari, Vankaner, Broach, Variav, Anklesar 
and Cambay. Many of them remained behind at Sanjan. In this 
way they passed about seven hundred years since their departure from 
Khorasan and about five hundred years since their arrival at Sanjan. 
As they had landed there in 775, this brings us to 1275, when, we are 
told by this historian, Moslems came to Champaner and Mahmud 
Begda became the king of Gujarat. It seems from this history that 
the Moslems for the first time came to Gujarat from Champaner and 
that Mahmud Begda ascended the thorne about this time. 

Apart from other improbabilities, inaccuracies, chronological and 
historical errors, this one error is enough to condemn this story. We 
know from the history of Gujarat that the Moslems had conquered 
the whole of Gujarat about two centuries before Mahmud came to the 
throne and that he was not the first Moslem king of the province but 
w’as the sixth of the independent sultans of Gujarat and that he was 
not born till 1445, he could not, therefore, have conquered the 
country in 1275. 

Ever since the raid and conquest of Gujarat and Kathiawar by 
Mahmud of Gazni in 1025 until emperor Akbar annexed Gujarat to 
Delhi in 1572, the province was the scene of unceasing wars, rebellions 
and revolutions by the governors appointed from Delhi. But accord- 
ing to our historian during all these long years the happy Khorasani 
subjects of equally happy Hindu king of Sanjan, lived in peace, 
oblivtous of the happenings outside their undisturbed kingdom of 
Sanjan, and the outside world also remaining equally ignorant of the 
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very existence of this Hindu kingdom until it was discovered by 
Mahmud Begda long before he was born. When the discovery was 
made, Mahmud sent his general Alf Khan to conquer it, and Alf Khan 
succeeded in doing so at the second attempt. 

Alf Khan was the brother and general of Allaud-din Khilji and he 
had conquered Gujarat in 1297 and was appointed the governor of the 
conquered province where he ruled till 1316 when he was recalled and 
executed. In Kisseh Sanjan he is made the general of Mahmud 
Begda who ascended the throne in 1459, and Karan Raja whom he 
conquered is substituted by the unnamed imaginary Hindu king of 
Sanjan. The obvious reason for mixing up persons and events 
separated by two centuries is, no doubt, due to the utter ignorance of 
the author and is not at all difficult to understand as we shall see 
later on. 

The history of Gujarat is rather vague and wanting in details 
during the early Hindu period, but it becomes more lucid and fuller in 
details during the moslem period from the time the province was con- 
quered by Alf Khan in 1297. But during all this time there is no- 
where any mention of any Hindu kingdom of Sanjan. We do not find 
any reference to it during the very eventful reign of Mahmud Begda. 
This warrior sultan was constantly fighting and we have a full 
account of his expeditions, yet there is no mention anywhere when 
his army was routed by the Parsis of Sanjan fighting for the 
Hindu king. However, let us see what our historian has to say about 
the two sanguinary' battles that were fought between Sanjan and 
Mahmud's armies. 

According to him when Mahmud Begda came to know of the 
existence of the Hindu kingdom of Sanjan, he ordered his minister to 
despatch an army to take the place. The minister sent for his general 
Alf Khan and informed him of the wishes of his master. Alf Khan 
took with him thirty thousand selected mounted warriors and marched 
against Sanjan. When the army approached Sanjan the king heard 
of the news of the invasion of his country. On hearing the disquiet- 
ing news he promptly fainted in the manner of kings and warriors in 
the Shah Nameh who, on hearing such news faint at once and keep 
the whole audience waiting until they recover consciousness. \Vhen 
the king regained his senses he sent for the Parsis and asked their 
advice and reminded them of the shelter given to them by one of his 
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ancestors. He asked them to take the held and give their Kihdance 
on the battle-field. This request was made in spite of the fact that 
Jive hundred years ago the ancestors of the.se people were disarmed by 
Jadi Rana, one of his ancestors. Once more an old iiioIk-J came for- 
ward and told the king not to be down-hearted because as long as the}- 
lived they would sever the heads of his enemies. This statement 
pleased the king very much and he distributed robes of honour timong 
these brave men who offered to tight and repel his enemies. A census 
was then taken and it was ascertained tliat there were fourteen 
hundred young and old among them, who put on armour and saddled 
their horses and took up their position witli the king on the tield 
of battle. 

Now the battle started in right earnest and the field was thickly 
crowded with warriors, their horses and elephants. The two com- 
manders standing facing one another like two whales ; we arc not 
informed the name of the commander of the Sanjan army. The 
officers on either side were trying like tigers, and the world became 
dark on account of the thick rain of swords, arrows and spears and 
the ground was covered with mountains of the dead. When the 
battle was thus raging fast and furious, one of the bchedins made a 
discovery that there were no Hindus on the battle-field as they had all 
run away leaving only the fourteen hundred young and old Parsis to 
carry on the fight with Mahmud’s thirty thousand selected and moun- 
ted warriors. The behedin who discovered this fact immediately 
communicated it to others and exhorted them to fight like tigers. At 
the same time another behedin by name Ardeshir came forward on his 
horse, raised his spear and with sword in hand and armour on his body 
joined the combatants in the fight. As soon as he came forward 
there was such a heavy shower of arrows that all the clothes of the 
warriors were torn and their weapons broken. The sky became so 
dark on account of the dust that was raised that no one could tell 
whether it was night or day. Many warriors were slain and the earth 
became red from the blood that was spilled, and even the shields that 
were carried by the warriors were cut to pieces. In this way the 
remnants of the fourteen hundred behedins alone carried on the fight 
for three days and 'three nights without a moment’s rest against Alf 
Khan’s mounted warriors. These fourteen hundred performed pro- 
digies of valour so that a very large number of Moslems were slain and 
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Alf Khan taking advantage of the darkness of the night fled from the 
battle-held, leaving behind aU the tents, baggage and all the military 
equipment. The rcdoiibtable hero and the leader of the Parsi warriors 
Ardeshir took |K>sscssion of all the property left by Aif Khan on the 
held of battle. 

The whole description of .the tight is quite puerile and is a very 
poor imitation of many a battle described in the Shah Natnah. This 
first battle of Sanjan lasted for three days and three nights, just like 
tbe battle of Kadisiya, the first great engagement between the Arabs 
and the Iranians. However, the imitation does not stop here, as 
several battles were fought before the country was ultimately conquer- 
ed by the Arabs and in one of them, called the “ Battle of the 
Bridges,” the invaders sustained a heavy defeat at the hands of the 
Iranians; so here also the Moslems were repelled before they finally 
overthrew the Hindu king and his Parsi allies. 

Almost immediately after his defeat, Alf Khan was ready with 
another large army and the battle-field became once more lively with 
martial music. The commander of the behedins, the undaunted 
■warrior, Ardeshir came running and informed the king that the 
number of the enemy troops was hundred times larger than the army 
of Sanjan ; however, they were determined to kill them or die in the 
attempt, and that God would help them in this difficult task. On 
hearing this they were all very delighted and put on armour and came 
out to fight. Brave Ardeshir came forward with a lasso like a black 
serpent round his body, an Indian sword and a lance in hand and 
shouted at the enemy like a lion and asked them what they were doing 
there and who was their commander and what was his name. On 
hearing this challar^e a warrior came forward from the enemy ranks 
on a prancing horse and holding a spear in hand began to run about 
in all directions. He informed Ardeshir that he was a warrior and 
challenged him to show his skill with the weapons. All these preli- 
minaries having been completed in the manner of single combats so 
well described in Shah Namah, these two warriors began to fight, 
while both the armies watched the fun. Ardeshir overcame the 
Moslem warricu:, threw him down from his horse and with the lasso 
he had on his body, tied him up and promptly cut off his head, as 
many a warrior had done before him in single combat in Shah Namah. 
On seeing one of his chiefs coming to such a sad end, Alf Khan was 
6 
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very much upset and ordered liis men to kill all the Parsis and the- 
Hindu king also, Now the general light began in riglit earnest and 
rivers of blood began to flow in every direction. 

When the fight was at its height, Ardeshir was wounded by an 
arrow which pierced his loin and came out on the other side of tiie 
body and fountains of blood began to How from tlie wound, and lie 
fell from his horse and died. When the man saw Ardeshir fall they 
were all disheartened and when the son of the king was also slain in 
the battle, the day was lost. The author does not say anything as to- 
what happened afterwards and what Alf Khan did, but that the whole 
city was desolate. Now, there arose another occasion for migration 
for the unfortunate Khorasanis from Sanjan, not to a foreign land 
this time, but like Iran they found a convenient mountain close 
at hand. 

The Sanjan army after being routed by the armour-clad warriors 
of Alf Khan disappears completely as does all history about Sanjan 
and its defeated king : only the behedius and mobeds packed up their 
things and with their sacred Atash Beheram on their backs, started on 
their migration once again and having found a mountain close to 
Sanjan, called Bahrot, which we are told, is in India, hid themselves 
there and remained in that place for a period of twelve years. This 
socalled mountain of Bahrot in India, is a small isolated hill and is 
within a very short distance and in sight of Sanjan. It is extremely 
strange that after a severe defeat at the hands of Alf Khan who had 
ordered his men to kill them all, they were able to return to Sanjan, 
take all their goods and chattel and their families and the sacred fire 
and march to a hill quite close and hide themselves without being 
persued by the mounted troops and remain in hiding for twelve years- 
without being detected. How they managed to obtain food and other 
necessities for maintaining life are very difficult to imagine. This, 
story is just as improbable as the one about hiding in Kohistan in 
Khorasan. 

Taking it for granted that such a body of men women and child- 
ren did live in hiding on this ail for a period of twelve years, they 
would have left some signs of their existence on the hill or at least a 
burial place. But on a very careful examination there is absolutely no 
sign that any large or a small body of persons ever lived there, in fact 
there is no place on the hill where even a couple of hundred people- 
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could manage to live. Some years ago a few young Parsis from Bombay 
went to the mountain of Bahrot for exploration and called themselves 
The Baharot Exploration Expedition." The)' had no knowledge of 
archaeology or exploration, and in the course of their search the}' 
found a small piece of coloured tile and a piece of bangle. They were 
pleased with the discovery afid considered these as enough evidence of 
the occupation of the place by the remnant of the Parsi warriors of 
Sanjan. No comment is necessary on this discovery and the con- 
clusion arrived at by the “The Baharot Exploration Expedition.” 

Just as the Khorasani fugitives had to leave their hiding place in 
the mountain a hundred years after the Arab conquest, so now they 
had to leave their hiding place in Baharot and march to Bansda after 
twelve years. The inhabitants of this place came out to receive them 
with three hundred mounted men. Thus escorted by the inhabitants 
and the mounted men they entered Bansda and installed the sacred 
fire there and from that date Bansda became a place of pilgrimage for 
the Parsis from other places where they had settled. 

Fourteen years after they arrived at Bansda, a pious bebedin by 
name Changashah arrived there on a pilgrimage and finding it difficult 
to reach the place in the rains, he persuaded the people of Bansda tO’ 
transfer the fire to Navsari which was done by them. After thanking 
the Creator and showering blessings on the unnamed mobed who told 
him all this story, and mentioning his own name and tracing his own 
ancestry for two hundred years he concludes this story. The date of 
writing the book, as given by the author, is the sixth of Fravardin in 
the year 969 of the Ya^degardi era corresponding to 1599 of the 
Christian era. 

Although the Story of Sanjan is by no means a true or an accurate 
history, on careful examination it reveals a very thin substratum of 
historical facts on which the author has based this fictitious account. 
Through his utter ignorance of the history of Gujarat the author has- 
mixed up two very notable and outstanding events in its history. 
These two events though separated very nearly by two centuries must 
have left very strong oral traditions among the local population at the 
time this story was written ; and even to this day these traditions do 
exist in Gujarat. The first is the invasion and permanent occupation 
of the province by the Moslems, who under Alf Khan, brother of 
Allaud-din Khilji, defeated the last Hindu king, Karan Raja of the 
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Vaghela dynasty and annexed the province to Delhi in 1297. The 
second of the events was the reign of Sultan Mahmud Hegda, the sixth 
of the independent Moslem rulers of Gujarat, who came to the throne 
in 1459. He was a great warrior and was constantly tighting abroad 
during his long reign. He was a staunch Moslem and converted many 
Hindu princes and people. It is highly improbable that an indepen- 
dent Hindu king ruled at Sanjan at any time in the history of Gujarat, 
much less during Mahmud’s time, also that a small army of 1400 
young and old Parsis armed with bows, swords and spears inflicted a 
serious defeat on his army which did possess artillery which was first 
used in India in 1356. 

As for their departure from Div the author gives on reason at all ; 
as before, an old mobed, who consulted his astrological charts told the 
faithful to leave the place and go somewhere else. No one seems to 
have asked him the reason for this new move and no one knew, not 
•even the astrologer, where they were going. There is some reason to 
believe that a migration of some Parsis who had for some time settled 
at Div, did take place to other parts of Gujarat. These settlers were 
not Khorasani fugitives but were some of those Iranians who had 
settled there for a long time. The migration did not take place for 
the reason and under the circumstances described by the author, but 
for another reason altogether. It is a well-known fact that when the 
Portuguese took Div and occupied some other places on the western 
•coast, they began to convert the people to Christianity by force, and 
the Parsis of Div must have run away from there to other places to 
escape persecution. Oral tradition of this must have been very fresh 
among the Parsis at the time this story was written and the ignorant 
author has found a place for it in his history. The two big battles, 
which the Parsis are supposed to have fought somewhere near Sanjan 
as the allies of the supposed Hindu king, seem to be quite imaginary 
-and never took place. The whole account is so absurd and palpably 
false that even with a great stretch of imagination it is impossible to 
believe it. 

Psychologically considered, most of such fictions describing heroic 
■deeds of ancient people or of one’s ancestors arise from the minds of 
writers belonging to a vanquished or a down-trodden nation, who, 
having no king or country of their own, gratify their vanity by dream- 
ing of their past glory and their coming greatness and bragging about 
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the heroic deed performed by their ancestors. The Parsis are not free 
from this weakness, and this is the reason why they so firmly believe 
in this palpably false and most ridiculous story and repeat it on every 
occasion in spite of its absurdity and in the face of all evidence to 
the contrary. 

A question might naturally be asked, if the Parsis did not migrate 
from Iron in the manner described in the Story of Sanjan, how did 
they happen to be in India ? It has already been pointed out that long 
before the downfall of the last Zoroastrian empire there was free inter- 
course between Iran and India. Ships from Iranian Gulf as well as 
the Tigris and the Euphratis rivers used to call regularly at the ports 
on the west coast of India and the Iranian merchants from the maritime 
province of Pars, used to carry on the trade with this country. Many 
of these merchants had temporarily and some permanently made their 
abode in India, just as many enterprising Parsis have at the present 
time, settled in foreign countries like Ceylon, Burma, China and in 
Europe and America. 

After the Arab conquest the trade naturally passed into their 
hands, and those Iranians who were in this country had to sever their 
connection with their motherland when they found that the Arabs 
were not only bent on destroying their language and culture but their 
religion also. In course of time many friends and relations joined 
them in their country of adoption and the exodus continued for some 
time until the process of proselytizing was complete, or means of 
communication completely interrupted or passed into the hands of the 
Arabs. Such a process of gradual immigration would naturally leave 
no record, as indeed we find there is none. This gradual immigration 
did not take place to any one city like Div or Sanjan, but must have 
been to many other places on the west coast, and in course of time for 
economic or other reasons, the Parsi population slowly spread to other 
cities inland, and this slow process of spreading to other parts of India 
and even other countries has continued to this day. 

There is a vast and completely unexplored field for research in 
this important and interesting subject and it is earnestly hoped that 
this paper will draw the attention of Parsi historians to it. 



RAGHA— BIRTH PLACE OF 
THE MOTHER OF ZARATHUSHTRA 


By Kaikhosrow a. Fitter, 

Iran League, Bombay 

Ancient Sacred Cities of Iran 

Some of the cities of ancient and glorious Iran are sacred and 
revered in memory, and of great historical and political importance 
from the standpoint of Zoroastrian scriptures. These are Ragha or 
Rae, Buikh, Merv, Persepolis, Istkher, Ecbatana (Ramadan), Ispahan. 
Nishahpoor, Tus, Herat, Zabul and Kabul. I had the good fortune of 
visiting some of them twice in 1925 and 1932. Some are still existing 
and some are in total ruins. The subject matter of this paper — 
Ragha, I have visited twice. The Persian name RaS, by which 
the ruins are now known, is derived from the Avestan name Ragha. 
The ruins of Rae are situated some 5 miles south-east of modern 
Teheran, capital of Reza Shah’s Empire of Iran. This site is for more 
than one reason a very sacred and revered place to the Zoroastrians. 

Archaeological Excavations 

The immediate cause of my taking up the subject is the archaeo- 
logical excavation carried on in Rae since a few years, by the expedi- 
tion of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, and sub- 
sequently by the Archaeological Service of the Iranian Government. 
These have aroused considerable interest in the Parsis of India as well 
as in learned Iranians. The official of the Iran League, has 

several times noticed the progress of the researches in its columns. 
Many of my co-religionists entertain hopes of shortly hearing startling 
discoveries of the sacred literature of Zoroastrianism being unearthed 
there. But I know from studies, that their pious expectations would 
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not be realized till after some years of hard labour. I, therefore, have 
taken up this subject primarily to enlighten my co-religionists about 
the possibilities of finds from the ruins, as well as to prove my belief 
that it will take some years to come to the particular ‘ layer ’ of the 
buried city, which was flourishing during the times of Lord Zoro- 
aster.' My intention is also to write exhaustively in Gujarati on the 
history, antiquity, commercial importance, political status and ecclesi- 
astical eminence of this City from the Zoroastrian point of view. 

Its hoary antujuity : From a study of the holy scriptures of 
Zoroastrianism, a Luropean scholar, after having ascertained the posi- 
tions of certain stars and constellations alluded to in ancient books, 
has declared that Righteous Zarathushtra flourished some 21,000 
years ago. The Zaratbushtrian scriptures say that Ragha (Rae) was 
the birth-place of Dughdhova, the mother of Zarathushtra. We know 
that the age when Zarathushtra flourished is not yet unanimously 
agreed upon by scholars. Some scholars put it 10,000 years back, 
some 8,000; and some even place it within 1000 B. C. At present, 
we have nothing to do with the precise age of Zoroaster, but the 
majority of scholars have agreed that Zarathushtra lived in a very 
remote time. From this we can take it that the City of Ragha also 
must be a very ancient city. 

Noiw a ruin-. Ragha as a centre of Iranian civilization flourished 
for thousands of years, and only lost its importance and its very 
■existence some years ago, on account of the devastating invasions of 
the barbarous Mongols Changis and Taimur. Both these savage con- 
querors have so thoroughly sacked, burnt and demolished the city, 
ithat only artificial mounds of earth, traces of a few foundations of 
buildings and forts, and finds of pottery, stuccos and bricks in abund- 
ance indicate the location of this great city. 

Founders of Ragh.4 According to 
Zoroastrian Traditions 


Zoroastrian traditions say that Ragha was built by the Pishda- 
•diyan King Houshang ; and another tradition gives the honour to 


' I an informed by my friend Prof. O. G. Ohanian, of the Akademia Asiatica, that 
jn examining fissures in land near the Chashme Ali stream at Rae, layers of 12 cities 
built upon one another have been observed. 
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Kayaniari Emperor Kaikhosro« : wherciis some iiistorians rite liiat 
it was built by King Manoucher, the grandson of Irach, son of tlie 
Great Emperor Feridun. It is also said that I’riaee Aspaiidiar. a 
contemporary of Zaratliushtra, was born in the city. According to 
Biindahishit, chapter dl, page 40, the Kayanian Emperor Kaikhosrow 
had the seat of his government in Kngha. It seems from these 
records that Ragha was built in sonic hoary antiquity- Its situation 
at the foot of the great Alburz Range and on the centre of tlie great 
Trade Route, which started from China, passed through Ragha and 
went right up to Europe, must have given it a great political and 
commercial importance from olden times. 

Kmjha Known to all Ancient Peoples 

Another proof of its importance can be gathered from the records 
of some ancient nations which came into direct contact with Persia. 
In the sacred Zoroastrian scriptures it is named Ragha. In the 
Pahiavi translation of the Vendidad (Spiegel, Chapter I, page 10), it 
is “ Rak ”, whereas in Pahiavi literature it is recognized as “ Rag ” or 
“Arak”. In the Old Testament it is named Ragau or Rages. 
The Achaemenian Emperor Darius (521-480, B. C.) has twice men- 
tioned “Raga” in his historical Bahistan Rock Inscriptions. The 
Greeks called it ” Ragai ; ” the Latin historians wrote “ Rhagae.” 
During the Islamic period from A. C. 651 to the 14th century, it is 
variously called “ Shaikh-ul-balad (King of Cities), or “ Um-ul-balad ” 
(the Mother of Cities), or “ Arus-ul-balad ” (the Bride of Cities). 

Ragha in Zoroastrian Scriptures 

The importance and greatness of Ragha can be gauged by its 
position in the Zoroastrian Scriptures. At two places it is mentioned 
in the sacred Avesta : 

Yasita, chapter 19, section 18 
Vendidad, chapter 1, section 15 

In the Yasna, it is mentioned as ‘‘ Ragha Zarathustri; ” and therein 
Zarathushtra’s successor is mentioned, as its Ratu or Ruler, as well as 
its Zarathushtra or Pontiff. The association of the name of *' Zara- 
thushtra ” with Ragha, lends itS' sanctity and reverence. Zarathushtra 
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is mentioned as its “ Ratu ” “ Lord.” Tliese Ratus were over the 
house, the village, the city, the district and one over whole Empire. 
From this, we get a good idea of the excellent organization of the 
government of the country by the Ancient Aryans and the Iranians. 
The Supreme Spiritual Head was known as “Zarathushtratemo,” 
meaning, “ the One like unto Zarathushtra.” It is natural that a 
long line of many such Zarathushtratemos must have flourished for 
centuries in Zorojistrian Iran. It is rightly argued that non-Zoroastrian 
historians in ignorance of this succession system, wrote them merely 
as “ Zoroaster,” and thereby created confusion in determining the 
Age of Zarathushtra. It was through this error that when foreign 
writers such as Plutarch (46-125 a. c.), Apuleuis (2nd century),. 
Clemens Alexandrianus (ird centurj' a. c.j, etc., wrote that Pythagoras 
(6th century B. c.) was the disciple of Zarathushtra, they confounded, 
him with the First of the Line. 

It seems in the case of “ Ragha,” the spiritual and temporal' 
powers were first vested in the person of Zarathushtra, and after him 
in his successors. 

12th Best Place Created by God 

In Chapter I, para 15 of the Veudidad, Ragha is mentioned as 
the twelfth Best place and Land created by Lord Ahuramazda. The 
passage runs as under : 

“ The Twelfth best place and land, that I Ahura Mazda 

created, was “ Ragha ” of Three Races (Thri-zantu), but Angra 

Mainyu full of death in opposition, created there doubt." 

Thri-Zantu Ragha 

Thus Ragha in Avestan Literature has a prefix of “ Thri-Zantu." 
Why this title is given to Ragha, requires an explanation : 

The word “ Thri ” means i, and “ Zantu ” means Races, or 
Castes or Classes. Thri-Zantu, therefore, means of “Three Races, or 
Castes or Classes.” 

It seems that in Zarathushtra’s time, the Iranian Society was 
divided into three Classes, vfz.. the Priest, the Warrior and 
the Agriculturist (Athornan, Rathestir and Vastrios). We may. 
therefore, surmise that these three classes were first made in Ragha. 
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Later on, a Fourth Class, viz. Hutokhsh (artisan) was created. 
According to Mr. K. K. Cama’s Zarthost Nama, p. 4i, Prophet 
Zarathushtra had created three classes, over each of which he gave 
leadership to each of his three sons.” Bniidiihishi, chapter 32, 
expresses the same view. 

Head-quarters of Zoroastrjan Akch-bishors 

Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, in his book My Travels out 0 / Bombay, 
page 386, writes with reference to his visit of Rae, that to the Parsis 
these ancient ruins of Rae are worth a pilgrimage for two reasons : (1) 
It was the birth-place of the revered mother of Prophet 2arathushtra, 
and (2) it was the Headquarters of the holy successors of our Prophet 
called “ Zarathustratemo.” To speak in modern terms. Dr. Modi 
writes that in ancient times for a considerable period, this city of 
Ragha was the Metropolis of the Zoroastrian Arch-Bishops. 

Was Zarathushtra Born in Rae ? 

In the Holy Avesta there is no definite mention that Prophet 
Zarathushtra was born in Ragha. But some scholars assert so for the 
•following reasons : 

1. In Chapter I of Vendidad, Ragha is mentioned as “ Thri- 

zantu ” ; 

2. In the 19th Chapter of Yasna, it is called “ Zarathushtra 

Ragha”; 

3. In Persian Zarthost Naina and other works of later time, 

“ Ragha” is mentioned as ” Zarathushtra's birth-place; 

4. Some learned men called ‘‘ Zarathushtra ” as a “ philosopher 

of Media,” which clearly indicates Zarathushtra’s inti- 
mate contact with Ragha ; 

5. According to an explanation given by the well-known 

Parsi scholar Mr. K. R. Cama, Zarathushtra may be 
considered both a Median as well as a Bactrian.. Having 
been born in Rae (a city of Media) the Prophet might 
have laid foundation of his religion there, and then 
having gone to Balkh in Bactria, he might have preached 
his religion to King Vishtaspa and his subjects ; 
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6. This subject is further referred to in : 

A Glossary of Proper Names in Avesta, page 159, 
by Dr. J. J. Modi (S7iatroiha-i-lran) ; 

Social Life in the Avestan Period, pp. 139-HO, 
by Dr. J. J. Modi ; 

7. In Ziit-'sparam, chapter 16, sections 12-13 ; 

8. *' Dabistan-ul-Madhaheb ” {17th century) ; and 

9. Shalroiha-i-Iran, section 16. 

In spite of the above mentioned reasons, many scholars and 
historians refuse to acknowledge the fact that Ragha was the birth- 
place of the Prophet, and they adduce arguments that he was born in 
the Azerbaijan District of Iran. The Shatroiha-i-lran (“ Cities of 
Iran”) a Pahlavi work states that the Prophet was born at a place 
called “ Amui ” in Azerbaijan, which place is in vicinity of the Lake 
Urumia {Avesta : Chaechesta). 

Thus it seems that scholars are pretty well divided in two equal 
•camps as regards the birth-place of Zarathushtra. 

Centre of Religious Authority in Western Iran 

The well-known Parsi scholar and High Priest, Dr. M. N. Dhalla 
in his Zoroastrian Theology, page 67, says : 

“ Not long after the death of Vishtaspa, the royal Patron of 
Zarathushtra, the Kingly Glory left the Eastern line of the 
Iranian Kings and flew to the West. With the shifting 
of the political sphere of influence, the centre of religious 
authority gravitated towards the West. Ragha, hereafter, 
became the pontificial seat of the descendants of the 
Prophet. The temporal and spiritual power here was vested 
in the chief pontiff of the Zoroastrian world (Ref : Yas«a, 
19, s 18). Religious influence radiated from the ecclesiasti- 
cal centre, and the Magian neighbours were possibly the 
first to imbibe the new ideas and gradually to spread them 
among the Medes, and later among the Persians.” 

Birth-place of the Mother of Prophet Zarathushtra 

Now we will touch the important question of the birth-place o1 
the revered mother of Zarathushtra. 
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As was alluded to above, according to tlic Palilavi Vetulidiid. 
Zarathushtra was the native of Rae. Wc have explained before, why 
it arrived at this conclusion, that that might have due to Kagha being 
named in the holy scriptures as “ Ragha*/arathushtri. 

According to Dinkart, Vol. 7, chapter 2, wherein an account of 
the birth and life of the Prophet is given, it seems that Zarathushtra 
was not a native of Rae. The account runs that when Dughdhova,. 
the revered mother of the Prophet, was living as a virgin with her 
father Frahimrava in Ragha, divine halo surrounded her person. 
Whereupon, out of terror of her divine power, the evil-doers and 
magicians declared her to be a sorceress. These evil people were so 
much powerful that they eventually compelled the Virgin’s father tO' 
send her away from Ragha. The father escorted her to the Family 
Head (namano-paito) of the town of Spitama, whose name was 
Paitiraspa. There she was married to Pourusaspa, son of Paitiraspa. 
This union was blessed with the birth of the greatest philosopher and 
divine teacher Zarathushtra, the Righteous One. 

Dughdu’s Name in the Avesta 

After the devastating blows dealt by Alexander the Great, in the 
4th Century B.c. and by the Arabs in the 7th Century a.c., by their 
indiscriminate destruction of a considerable portion of the religious 
literature of the Zoroastrians, we do not find the name in the familiar 
Avestan literature. But fortunately, a quotation has been preserved 
in the Saddar-i-Nasr, Chapter 40, from the Hadokht Nask, which 
is now lost. It is given by Prof. Poure Davoud in his lecture on 
“ Ragha” as under: 

“ Ma azarayois Zarathustra ma Pourusaspem ma Duydhovam 
ma aethrapaitim.” 

Bartholomae translated it as : “ O Zarathushtra ! thou shall 
not aggrieve your father, Pourusaspa, mother Doghdu and 
teacher.” 


Dughdova’s Name in Pahlavi Literature 

We often find the name Dughdhova mentioned in the Pahlavi 
literature. I give below some references : 
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1. Biindahishn, chapter 32, p. 10, wherein is stated “ The 

name of the mother of ^arathushtra was Dughtav, and 
the name of the father of Dughtav was Frahimrava.” 

2. Dinkart, Vol. 7, chapters 2, 3 also mention her ; and so 

does Shayast-la-Shayast, chapter 10, page 4. 

Sharastani (1086-1154 a.c.) in his work Al-milal-val nehal 
says : — “ Zaradust, son of Barsasb, appeared in the time of King 
Gushtasb son of Luhrasab : his father was from Azarbaijan, and his 
mother from Rae, and her name was Doghdav.” Prof. Poure Davoud 
in his interesting lecture on “ Ragha,” which was published in K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute’s No. 28, concludes his version in the 

following sentences : 

“ Leaving all this confusion aside, we can say with some certainty 
from other evidences that the mother of Zarathushtra was from 
Ragha.” 

Were there two Distinct Cities of the Name of Ragha ? 

We have stated before that the parents of Zarathushtra belonged 
to two different places. It seems that owing to political upheavals 
and changes in ruling dynasties, an important city that once was 
included in a particular district, was next taken as included 
into another. 


A Tradition about Rae 

The word Rae has its derivation based on an interesting tradition, 
which the historian Yakut has recorded thus: 

“ I have read in a very old Persian book that Kai Kaus con- 
structed a wheel, provided it with all the necessary implements 
and desired to fly on it to the sky. God ordered wind to drag 
him to the clouds. When he reached the region of clouds, he 
was left alone and fell down into the sea of Gorgan (Caspean 
Sea). When Kai Khusrao, son of Siavash came to the throne, 
he repaired this machine and went in it to Babylon. When he 
came to a place, which is called Rae to-day, the people, said 
“ ha-Rae dmad Kaikkusrao " (Kaikhosrao has come on as 
wheel). 
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Yakut further says that ‘ Rae ' means a ti’Aee/ (charkh in the Persian 
language. Kaikhosrao ordered that a city should be built on the same 
place and should be called “ Rae.” 

However, Prof. Poiire Dav’oud does not consider the word " Rae” 
as etymologically very clear, and that mere conjectures were made by 
some orientalists. 

Etymology of the Word 

He argues that the popular etymology, which Yakut has given, is 
taken from a lost Persian word ‘ Rah ’ (wheel), which is traceable to 
the Avestan ‘ Ratha ’ and Pahlavi ' Ras.’ The same word exists in 
all the Indo-European languages, as ‘ Rota ’ in Latin, ‘ Roue ’ in 
French, and ‘ Rad ’ in German. 

Ibn-ul-Kalbi, who flourished in the 9th century, says that the 
name Rae is derived from ‘ Reu.’ Reu was the son of Peleg son of 
Eber son of Salah son of Arphexad son of Shem son of Nuh (Noah). 

The Emperor’s Reverence to the Holy Fire of Rae 

Sanctity and reverence to the holy Fire of Rae, inspired the last 
Sassanian Emperor Yazdegard Shehriar to risk his life even to pre- 
serve in his flight the sacred Fire of Rae, from being polluted by his 
hated enemies the Arabs. During his wonderings of 10 long years at 
Ispahan, Kerman, Istkhar, Seistan, and Anally at Merv, he is said to 
have taken the Fire with him, and at last established the Fire at Merv, 
before he was foully murdered. 

Rae in Sacred Books of the Jews 

The sacred Ragha has influenced the ancient peoples and their 
religions also. In the Old Testament, Ra6 is mentioned as ‘ Rages or 
‘ Ragau,' it is mentioned as a flourishing and great city in the 7th and 
8th Centuries B.c. This period was before the glorious rule of the 
Achaemenians. In the two Jewish Holy books of Tobit and Judith, 
RaghS is stated to be of the same importance as Nineveh and 
Ecbatana (Hamadan). 

In the book of Apocrypha, the story of the Angel Raphael’s 
visit to Rages is popular. (Tobiyyah and Angel Raphael 
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‘ Raphael arose and took camels and 4 servants and went to Rages’, 
chapter IX). 

Rae, THE Birth-place of Historical Personages 

It is the ruins of the great Ragha or Rae at its verj- door, that 
has given modern Teheran an importance by learned men. Otherwise 
Teheran has a verj- short history of about 250 years. Rae was the 
birth-place of the following personages : 

1. Of Dughdhova, mother of Zarathushtra ; 

2. Of the Pishdadiyan monarch Minoucheher, according to 

Tabari ; 

3. Of King Arsakes, founder of the Parthian Empire ; 

4. Of Mother of Princess Anushizad who was the Empress of 

Khosro Anoushirwan ; 

5. Of Behram Chaubin, the famous commander-in-chief of the 

Sassanian Emperors. 

6. Of Caliph Haroun-al-Rashid of the Arabian Nights fame, 

in 763 A.C. 

7. Of Alp Arslan, great Saljuk Khan resided here. 

It was also the place of death of Tughral Beg, the Saljuk 
King, whose circular musoleum is still standing within the ruins 
of Rae. 


Rae during the Moslem Domination 

It seems that 13th century in particular was destined to be the 
end of a long, useful, adventurous and brilliant career of the City of 
Rae or Ragha. After the fall of the Sassanian Empire, in the 7th 
century, Rae passed through the hands of Moslem rulers— Caliphs, 
Khans, and Shahs for a period of 600 years. Though the whole of 
Iran was under the suzerainty of the Islamic Caliphs, yet there were 
some independent Zoroastrian chiefs. Mas-Moghans and Ispahabods, 
ruled over Rae from their mountain fastedness of Tabaristan till 
763 A.C. History states that Caliph Haroun-al-Rashid had inherit- 
ed pure Iranian descent, because his grandfather Caliph Mansur 
had married one of the daughters Behriyeh, of the Zoroastrian 
ruler of Rae. 
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Rae being a sacred city of the followers of iioroaster. it was not 
to be easily subdued by the foreign Arabs without great trouble and 
bloodshed. History has recorded that the Zoroastrian inhabitants of 
Rae had rebelled very frequently against the Arab rulers in A.c. 640, 
641, 642, and 643. In 685 a Zoroastrian chief Furrokhzad rose to 
gain independence of Rae, and it w'as only after his death, that the 
Arabs were able to subdue Rae and sack it. 

Rae During Islamic Period 

During the Islamic period of 600 years, Rae seems to have pre- 
served its eminent position and status as, in olden times. The Arab 
historians record that in the 10th century Rae was one of the four 
important and large cities. 

Ibn Hatikal states: “With the exception of Baghdad, indeed, it 
:is the finest city in the whole of East, though Naysabur in Khorasan 
is more spacious.” In the Government records of the Abbasid 
Caliphate, Rae was known as “ Mahamediya.” This name appears to 
have been given to the “ Outer City," where fortifications were added. 
Even .Abbaside coins seem to have been minted here. 

A.C. 10th Century 

During the Buyid dynasty’s rule (632-1055 A.c.) Rae was of 
importance owing to its great commercial activities. 

In the 11th century the Saljuki Turks had made Rae, their 
capital for some years. 

Ibn Rosta writes that in the Court of the Caliphs at Baghdad, 
the place of Rae’s nobles was next to those of Ispahan. 

Royai- Library at Rae 

It is recorded that Rae had a royal library, which was specially 
•visited by the famous Iranian physician Avicenna (979-1037). It 
;-seems this valuable library had perished in the senseless sack of Rae, 
.by ferocious Taimur and Changis Khan. The location of the library 
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(dar-ul-kutub) is given by Mukaddasi (985) as in the “ Rudah ” suburb 
of Rae. Now as the excavation work has been taken in hand, we 
may entertain the hope that this famous library would be unearthed. 

A Few Observations on the Description of Rae of the 

Islamic Period 

Unfortunately, we do not find a description of Ragha of the 
^oroastrian period, which covered the centuries of its existence, but 
we have a description of its existence of 600 years during the Islamic 
period from 651 A.c. onwards, which will enable us to follow intelli- 
gently the stages of the scientific excavations that may now be carried 
on. I am of opinion, that from the description given by the Isalmic 
historians and geographers, we can safely presume that a considerable 
portion of the city would be as it existed during the Sassanian period, 
and that only of a few changes, there probably would be a substitution 
of Mosques in place of Zoroastriaa Fire-temples. The bulk of the 
population being Iranian till the last, and a portion of it may not have 
embraced Islam, the mode of living of the people might not have 
undergone serious changes. Therefore, it is probable that the general 
features and locations etc. might have remained not much changed 
since its early days. With these few observations, I will now give a 
description of the City. 


Description of Rae 

It is said that houses of the city of Rae were mostly built of 
burnt bricks. These bricks were known in the 18th Century as 
‘ Khishte Gabri ’ (bricks of the Zoroastrians). The historians remark 
that these bricks were pilfered in the 18th Century to build Teheran, 
the capital of the newly established Kajjar Dynasty. Ibn Haukal, 
(A. c. 971) writes that the fortifications of the city were very strong, 
and the City had 5 gates. Their names were : 

1. Darvaze Batak on the South-west ; 

2. Bab Balisan, on North-west on the Kazvin road ; 

3. Bab Kuhak, on North-east in the direction of Tabaristan ; 

4. Bab Hisham on the East, on route to Khorasan ; 

5. Bab Sin, on the South of the route to Korn. 


7 
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The big markets or emporiums were adjacent to the gates, but 
outside the city and in its suburbs. There were many suburbs thickly- 
populated around the city. Out of these, Rudah and Sarbanan con- 
tained big shops and godowns full of merchandise. These ware- 
houses had extended to a considerable distance. 

Two rivers supplied water to the city. One, the Surkhana, which 
passed through the suburb Kudbar and another the Abe Gilani or Jilani 
passed through the Sarbanan village. Yakut, the Geographer (.1225) 
writes that the Nehr Musa river took its birth from the Mountains of 
Dilham and flowed towards Rae. We might identify this river with 
the Jilani river. 


Famous Library 

Mukadassi (985) gives the valuable information, that there were 
two gigantic buildings in Rae. They were : 

1. Dar-al Kuttub (Library), which was situated in acaravansara 

in the Rudah suburb; and 

2. Dar-al Batikh (the water-melon house), which name we 

generally find to have been given to Fruit-markets. Ibn 
Rostah (903) records that a fort was built on a high hill 
from which the whole city could be surveyed. I believe 
that this hill is the one adjacent to the hillock, which the 
Tower of Silence of the Zoroastrians of Teheran now 
occupies. 

Two Distinct Sections of the City 

Rae city had two distinct sections : 

1. The City and 2. the Outer City. “ The Inner City ” 
contained a big mosque, which was built in A. c. 775 by Caliph 
Mehdi, father of Caliph Haroun-al-Rashid. Besides, it contained 
palaces and government offices. This area was considered the city 
proper, and was called “ Al-Madina." It was surrounded by a ditch. 

The Outer Ctty : It was the City’s ancient fortified suburb, and 
which was known as “ Mahamediya.” The Outer City had extended 
right upto the top of the hill which had a fort, as referred to by Ibn 
Rostah above. Yakut called this fort “ Zubediyeh ” or “ Zaybundi.” 
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Prince Mehdi used to reside in this fort, and afterwards this palace 
was turned into a prison. Palaces in this fort were re-built in A. C. 
891. There was another fort at Rae known as ‘ Kiileh Furrukhan ' 
or ‘Javsak.’ In the 10th century King Kakhr-ud Dowlah Buyid 
built for himself another palace. Geographers like Yakut, Ibn 
Rostah, Ibn Haukal and Mukaddasi have all given this description of 
the city. 

Just as during the glorious Sassanian period (221-651 A. c.), Rae 
was a great commercial and distributing centre and was very populous 
and wealthy, so also during certain periods of Islamic domination, it 
enjoyed considerable influence. Suburbs of Rae each accommodated 
about 10,000 people. Such populous suburbs were Rudah, Varamin, 
Peshavagah Dizeh, Khusheen and Teheran. 

Destruction by Mongols and the Tartars 

Now we come to the sad subject of the series of calamities which 
befell the ancient holy city of Rae. 

The 13th and the 14th Centuries of the Christian era were un- 
lucky for the whole of Iran, and particularly for Rae. These periods 
brought terrible sufferings, irreparable destruction of town, villages 
and cities, and massacre of innocent Iranians. It is recorded that 
what remained from the destruction wrought by the Arabs in the 7th 
century, was thoroughly destroyed by the ferocious and barbarous 
Mongols and Tartars. Rae being an important and wealthy seat of 
commerce, received such deadliest and irrecoverable blows, that it 
nobly succumbed to them. 

Chencis Khan the Mongol 

1. He invaded Iran from 1212 to 1221 a. c. 

2. Taimur the Tartar invaded Iran from 1379-1394. Within 

these 15 years he conquered the whole of Iran and the 
surrounding districts. Both these demons in human 
shape, massacred so many Iranians that no figures can be 
ascertained. Their destruction was so thorough and com- 
plete that even to-day Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia have not sufficiently recovered from its effects. Once 
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flourishing towns and cities are non-existent now, and 
even what remains of some are great artificial mounds 
scattered for miles and distributed over the vast Iranian 
plateau. During my four visits to Iran, everywhere I have 
been pointed out mounds, which still remind us of the 
sorrowful and ghastly tragedy. 

Massacre of Chengis 

Ibn-ul-Athir, describing the invasion of Chengis in a. c. 1215 says 
that after chasing Shah Muhammad from Khwarazm, he subdued Rae 
and indiscriminately massacred men, women and children. Mr. H. 
Filmer, in his Pageant of Persia (page 306) gives the figure of the 
massacre to be 7,00,000 ! Athir further says that after 3 years when 
those who had fled from Rae had returned and peacefully settled 
down, Chengis once again made a surprise attack on the city and 
massacred once again of what had survived from his first visit. 

The Mongols had so ruthlessly destroyed everything of Iranian 
arts and culture, besides the country, that though 600 years have 
passed, it has not yet been able to repair the mischief. Owing to this, 
the deadly hatred of the Mongols by the Iranians is not yet gone. 

Taimur’s Destruction 

Alas, whatever remained or was again repaired, was finally 
devasted by the blood-thirsty Taimur in the I4th century, though 
history records that his son Shahrokh tried to make some amends by 
rebuilding Rae, but the soul of Rae had passed away. 

Other Calamities 

Even before the final seal of total destruction was placed on it 
by the Mongols and the Tartars, it seems that Rae was gradually 
moving on the declining path from the time of the Arab invasion. 
We will try to enumerate some of the calamities. The historian 
Tabari says that in Hijri 249 (a.c. 846) a terrible earthquake felled 
almost all the houses of the city and killed thousands. After it, the 
•Ghu 22 Turks attacked and looted it. Another historian Ibn-ul-Athir 
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(U60-1234) states that in Hijri 344 (941 a.c.) malignant c/to/era 
wrought so much havoc that no account of the number of dead could 
betaken. In 582, Hijri (1179 A.C.) Athir and Yakut record that a 
good deal of ruin was to be attributed to the ferocious religious riots 
between the Sunnis and the Shias. Yakut says “ After the Sunnis 
had got the better of the Shias, there arouse a dispute between the 
2 sects of the Sunnis, the Safai and Hanafi, which ultimately led'to 
the total ruin of Rae. . . . Only a small portion of the resi- 
dential quarters of the Safai was saved with its population.” 

Besides, plague, rebellions and tears contributed to its destruction. 

An European Witness 

Clavijo, who was the Spanish Ambassador to the Court of 
Taimur from Henry III of Spain, writes in his memoirs that in his 
visit to the famous Rae, he saw nothing but destruction and debris of 
the once glorious city. 

What Remained ! 

Some few visible relics which still survive the total destruc- 
tion are : 

1. A beautiful Sassanian unfinished ecquestrian statue of 

Emperor Ardeshir Babekan, which was visited by the 

British Ambassador William Ouseley in 1795 : and 

2. The Musoleum of Toghril Beg. 

Out of these two, the Sassanian bas-relief was effaced by 
Fatehali Shah Kejjar, as we have seen above. 

Excavation of Rae 

Though the revered city is dead since the last 600 years, its 
glorious and holy memory is revived by the present truly National 
Government of H. I. M. Shahenshah Reza Pahlevi, by 

1. scientific excavation works ; 

2. a station of the Trans-Iranian Railways ; 

3. an excellent Asphalt road from Teheran to the ruins ; 

and by 
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4. naming a new and long street in Teheran " hhin- 
bane-Rae.” 

Concluding Remarks 

The present scholar and poet-patriot Professor Poure Davond 
aptly concluded his paper on " Ragha ” thus : 

“ From the antiquity and sanctity of this place, we can say 
that it was the cradle of Iranian civilization and culture. The 
severe blows and misfortunes that befell this city have no 
doubt effaced its glory and majesty, and though what we see of 
it to-day is but a mound of ruins, void of its ancient wealth and 
architecture, it is still full of the pure air which it once breathed 
and the light it once gave to the world.” 

The 2oroastrians and the Iranians in particular, and mankind in 
general, should be grateful to His Imperial Majesty Reza Shah 
Pahlevi, who has become a Patron of scientific archaeological 
researches, which are now being conducted on several historical sites 
in Iran. 

Let us hope the useful archaeological work that has been carried 
on so energetically on scientific lines, will be continued for a long 
time, so that sufficient materials would have been excavated, which 
would throw scientific light on matters of Iranian interest, such as 
history, geography, ethnology, theology, etc., which now biaffle 
scholars for want of proper and reliable information. 

May His Imperial Majesty Reza Shah live long, happy and 
prosperous, as the Royal Patron and Reviver of Iranian Arts 
and Literature ! 



ANCIENT INDIAN ALPHABETS; THEIR 
IRANIAN ORIGIN 


By Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara, M. A., 

Bombay 

Early Indian Writings 

There are numerous scripts in use in India at present, but among 
the earliest are found five of importance : the Devanagari, the Indus 
Script, the Brahmi, the Pali and the Kharoshti. Of these the first 
two have had a very primitive origin, the Brahmi arose about the 
sixth century before Christ and the Pali in about the third. 
The Kharoshti appeared a little later. The last, however, did not 
survive long- 

As we know, Devanagari still survives in Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi, 
and BMbodh, and in a little altered form in some other Indian scripts. 
The Indus Script however has long ago disappeared, although some 
scholars as Sir John Marshall and Dr. G. H. Hunter connect Brahmi 
with it. That view is not, however, correct because, as we shall see 
below, it resembles Brahmi simply because both had a common origin. 

The Origin of the Devanagari Writing 

The following account of early Aryan life and the bifurcation 
when some Aryans settled in India, will show the circumstances under 
■which the Devanagari writing arose in India. What is said below 
will show that it is the most ancient script that has survived up to 
.the present time and appears also in some modern Indian systems. 

Old Indian Settlements 

India of old must be distinguished into Non-Aryan and Aryan, 
:as it may still be so distinguished. The Aryans entered India about 
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11,000 years ago; but India of tliat hoary past was not an unoccupied 
land. Settlements of Non-Aryan races were already tlicrc, and tliese 
had not only spread throughout its immense expanse but had also 
settled in all that huge space which extends to Indo-China in tiie east 
and the far scattered islands in the south. 

Thus these Non-Aryans had long been occupying the whole of 
ancient India and had also spread over Burma and the Malay Penin- 
sula, Siam and Annam and over the islands of Ceylon, Sumatra. Java 
and others in the group in that direction. This wave had probably come 
from the west, as the diggings at Mohenjodaro and Harappa in the 
Indus valley have disclosed a close affinity between the settlers there 
and the peoples and civilizations of ancient Sumeria and Babylonia. 

The Early Home of the Aryans 

While these movements of the Non-Aryans took place in south- 
ern Asia, the ancestors of the Aryans were living in the extreme north 
of Europe, probably in northern Russia. Indeed the Airyana-Vaejo, 
or the birth-place of the Aryans, as the Iranians called it, was just 
there, and they appear to have commenced to emerge as a new type 
of humanity in an age when the north polar regions had already com- 
menced to be very cold. The earliest accounts of the homelands of 
the Aryans in the Avesta or the sacred book of the Parsis, depict 
these as very cold regions where a long and severe winter of ten 
months prevailed with a mild summer of only two months. 

Their Great Sovereign Yima Khshaeta : How He Saves. 

THE World from the Ravages of the Deluge 

The Avesta proceeds to say that in these regions ruled in ante- 
deluvian epochs a great ruler Yima Khshaeta, the son of Vivanghvant. 
This was the same personage as the Yama Vivasvat of the Hindu 
scriptures. He rules by a divine mission as the Guide and Sovereign 
of mankind and a mighty hero among them. His rule was so wise and 
beneficial that peace, plenty and longlife prevailed in the world under 
his sovereignty and population increased so fast and much that he 
had to extend three times the habitations of men towards the 
southern regions. 
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During the long epochs that the great Yima ruled, he had con- 
stant conferences with the Supreme Being ; and in one of these he 
was w arned of the long and calamitous winters that were to invade 
the earth and destroy all life on it in the near future. He was advised, 
therefore, to prepare a place of safety and carry there the best of men, 
animals and all good things of life. He obeyed, and thus the best of 
men, animals and all good things of life survived these calamitous 
visitations. 

World’s Huge Progress under His Sovereignty 
His Divine Claims and His Deposition 

Yima’s benign guidance and protecting care established a new 
order of things in the world after the passing of these calamitous 
winters. Civilization advanced by leaps and bounds and again popula- 
tions increased extensively and fast. Yima who heretofore was 
obedient worshipper of the Supreme Being, began to think too highly 
of himself at seeing his unprecedented greatness and glory. He 
thought he must be of divine nature to achieve so marvellous a great- 
ness, and demanded divine honours from his subjects. The sober 
Iranians were shocked at this claim, resisted it, and finding Yima 
persisting in it, deposed him. 

He Settled in Ancient India and F'ounded there 
THE Hindu Race and Religion 

Yima retired into Seistan, a noble land on the confines of India, 
and his opponents pressing in that direction also, he retired with his 
adherents into neighbouring India and founded there the first settle- 
ments of the Aryans. 

The Hindu scriptures have a different tale of Yama Vivasvat to 
tell, and that too in a minor way. They, however, have a good deal 
to say about Yama’s brother Manu. The Iranian records know of no 
Yima's brother of the name of Manu. They rather knew Yima him- 
self as a Para-dhata or Lawgiver, as the Hindus knew Manu to be. 
The only solution of this discrepancy seems to be that Yima and 
Manu might be the same personage, Yima or Yama being his proper 
name and Manu or Mentor the popular appellation he acquired after 
his settlement in India. 
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Invention of Wkitinc. dufinc; His SovEKKitiNTY in Ifan 

Thus Yima or Yama would be the founder of tiie Hindu race 
and religion. Among the numerous benefits Yima’s rule brought 
to ancient .Aryans was the invention of writing. True, it is said, 
•writing had already been introduced into .Ary an lands from a foreign 
people in the days ofYima's predecessor Takhma-L'rupan orTehmuras 
as we know him in later language. Hut the following facts compel us 
to infer that there was a purely Iranian script in use about Yima’s 
time, and its inventor was an Iranian genius. 

How THE Invention or Wkitino Was Lost hy Oi.n Ikan 
TO THE Nations or the Woki.t> 

We have shown in our article on “ The Origin of the Alphabet,” 
contributed to Dr. J. J. Modi Memorial Volume, how some Iranian 
genius of that hoary past invented an ingenious system of writing 
which all nations of the world took from Iran in those early days, and 
■disseminated it in the world in those and succeeding aeons. Thus 
the alphabetic systems of ancient Egypt, Sumeria, India and even the 
far awa}’ Maya lands in Central .America, are indebted to Iran for their 
writing systems. That original Iranian system was so perfect and 
simple that nations who borrowed it have made no effort to improve 
upon it. Even for representing sounds not found in the Iranian 
speech they slightly altered the Iranian letter representing kindred 
sounds to serve that purpose. That ancient Iranian system is repre- 
sented in the preserved Avestan writing, and in a slightly altered form 
in Sanskrit. 

How THE Invention of Writing Was Made in Old Iran 

We may just repeat here what we said in our study on The 
•Origin of the Alphabet referred to above, on how this wonderful 
invention was made in Iran. We said there : 

“ The process of formation of the Avestan alphabet, was quite 
very natural, simple and ingenious. That bright Iranian who first 
thought of it seems to have got it almost by divine inspiration. It 
-occurred to him to invent writing forms from names of objects with 
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Avhich primitive society was familiar. . . . The principle he em- 

ployed was to give individual initial sound in the name of each object 
to the picture of that object, and to mark this down as permanent 
symbol to represent that pure sound. For this purpose he chose five 
parts of the human body, seven well-known animals, nine simple 
household objects, and five simple and familiar things from nature. . . . 
By this simple process he succeeded in forming the most complete 
alphabet ever known.” 

How YiMA Introduced this Writing into India, which 

BECOME THE DEVANaGARI SCRIPT OF INDIA 

When Yima and his adherents entered India and founded these 
the Hindu race and religion, they had taken with them there this 
ingenius script also. But owing to their bitterness against the home 
people who had compelled them to go into exile, they attempted to 
give this writing a new form by putting masks on them,' and by 
altering the mode of writing from right to left to from left to right. 
This is known as the Devanagari or Sanskrit script, the sacred writing 
of the Hindus, which is represented almost unaltered in Hindi, 
Balbodh and Marathi scripts. 

The Indus Script 

It would seem that Devanagari held supreme sway in Aryan 
India for millenniums of time and although contact with the rest of the 
.ancient world was continuous, no rival to it seems to have appeared 
till very late times. 

In Non-Aryan India, however, another script had been in use, and 
that has been only now unearthed in the interesting finds in the Indus 
valley at Mohenjodaro and Harappa.’ Sir John Marshall, Mr. Sidney 
Smith, Mr. C. J. Gadd, Dr. G. R. Hunter and others have written 
interesting studies on this subject, and this writer has contributed a 
paper on “The Indus Script: Its Origin and Co-Derivatives ” to the 
Dr. Jackson Memorial Volume now in preparation. 

' See Column 2 in the accompanying plate in p. 103. 

’ See our article on ” The Indus Script ; Its Origin and Co- Derivatives," contributed 
ito Dr, Jackson Memorial \olutne, now in preparation. 
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Nature of the Indus Script 

Sir John Marshall regards the Indus Script as a pictographic 
writing, not having reached therefore even the syllabic stage. Dr. Hunter 
however does not agree with that view. He thinks the Indus Script 
was originally pictographic and ideographic, but in its preserved state 
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it is mainly phonetic. The equations in the chart appended to this 
paper prove that this writing is phonetic ; but if these equations are 
correct, the writing could never have been pictographic or ideographic. 

Its Origin and Age 

In Dr. G. R. Hunter’s work on The Script of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro, and in our article on the Indus script referred to 
above, it has been shown that the Indus Script bears a close resem- 
blance to ancient Elamite, ancient Sumerian and Brahmi scripts. 
Dr. Giuseppe Piccoli has also shown its resemblance to Inscriptional 
Etruscan in his article on A Comparison between Signs of the Indus 
Script and Signs in the Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum contri- 
buted to the Indian Antiquary.' In our article referred to above we 
have shown its further resemblance to the Sanskrit, Egyptian Hieratic 
and the Avestan scripts, and shown how all these scripts are derived 
from the ancient Avestan script, as may also be seen from the chart 
appended to this paper. 

Dr. Hunter has been able to realize from the extent of study to 
which he could go, that the Indus Script had a common source with 
the ancient Elamite and Sumerian scripts. As again the resemblance 
between the Indus Script and the older Sumerian Script of Jemdet 
Nasr is greater than between the Indus Script and the later Sumerian 
of 3000-2000 B.C., he naturally concludes that the common source of 
these writings should date before 4000 B.c. In our study on the 
subject referred to above we have shown how it is still much older,’ 
and probably arose in about 7000 B.C. We also think the Indus Valley 
script arose independently of the ancient Elamite or Sumerian, from 
the ancient Avestan writing, through a source common with those. 

How India’s Later Scripts also Came from Iran 
Continued Contact of India with Iran 
THE Great House of the Samas 

Ever since the Aryans had settled in India, their kinsmen in the 
ancient home appear to have kept an eye on them and sent 

' Vol. LXII ; Pt. 782, pp- 213-15. 

' S«e the Chart appended to that paper. 
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them ready succours whenever their powerful Non-Aryan ncighhour^i 
molested them. The great Samas who also traced their descent from 
the ancient illustrious sovereign Yima Vivanghvant. and ruled in 
Seistan, an ancient province on the west of India proper, plaseda 
great part in giving such succours. They were the cousin race to the 
ruling house of the early Aryan settlors in India, and these therefore 
had a rightful claim on their help. 

During later generations the Samas appear to have acquired 
su 2 erain rights over Aryan India, and we have references in the Shah 
Namah and the other Namas to the great hero princes of that house 
having been confirmed in those rights by the great Iranian 
sovereigns. 


A Period of Uncertain History 

After this there is a hiatus in the great Iranian history and we 
have liardly any records excepting some events in Kactrian history 
connecting that ancient kingdom with the Assyrian queen Semiramis 
and her commander Ninus in a war between the nations, and in the 
rule of some Zarathushtrian Priest-Princes in Babylonia. 

Origin of Brahmi 

We do not know to what extent Iranian iiad continued her con- 
nection with India in these epochs, but when the great Median 
Emperor Cyaxeres who ascended the throne in 633 B.c., extended his 
Empire in all directions he had also conquered northern India. After 
him Cyrus the great who founded the mighty Persian or Parsi empire 
in 558 B.C. had also brought India under his domain. But there is 
clearer evidence of Iranian dominion in India when Darius the Great 
invaded India in 518 B.c., and annexed all Aryan India to the great 
Persian Empire. 

It was certainly under this last rule, if' not earlier, that an 
Iranian alphabet, a later form of the Avestan, spread in his vast 
dominions which stretched from the confines of what is now Austro- 
Hungary in Europe to the banks of the Ganges. This is well-known 
as the script of the Satrapies, and therefore was bound to be used in 
the India of the Achaemenian epoch. From that script was derived 
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the Hrahmi writing in India. It had a wide use in India in the days 
of the great As-oka who ruled from 264-228 B.C., and even later. 

Origin ok Pali 

Soon after the fall of the Achaemenian Empire in Iran, arose the 
Parthian or Pahlava Empire which was founded by a Persian or 
Parsi prince Arshaka whose name is probably represented in the name 
of Affoka in India. This empire rapidly advanced under Mithridates 
I who came to the throne in 174 b. c. Mithridates established his 
sway in India, and was thus the founder of the Pallava kingdoms in 
India which spread through the Punjab, Gujarat and Saurastra down 
to the Madras Presidency, and in this last place considerably flourished 
in the great Pallava kingdom of Kanci. 

It would seem that the script the Pallavas or Pahlavas had. 
brought with them into India, was a form of the Avestan alphabet,, 
which appears to have been current in Bactriana and Parthia in those 
days. Its beautiful forms can be seen in Column 8 in the chart 
appended to this paper. Its close resemblance to the Avestan writing, 
can also be seen at a glance. 

It appears that their long stay in India had inclined the Pallavas 
to Buddhism. They not only embraced it, but gave to it the final 
shape and propagated it through all India and beyond its borders. 
Both the vernacular and script of their time were given the name of 
Pali. The sacred Books of Buddhism are in the Pali language. 

Present Representatives of the Pall.avas 

Various theories are advanced as to who might be the descendants 
of the Pallavas among the present races of India. An observant 
traveller in the extreme south of India, finds gathered there four 
distinct principal types of men, a blackish tall and broad-shouldered 
people who might well be the people in the ancient Egyptian sculp- 
tures brought to life, a well-built wheat-coloured race, a similar copper- 
coloured people, and a white and handsome race. These last cannot 
be accounted for except being taken as the descendants of the fair, 
bright and brainy Pallava, Pahlava or Parthian rulers of ancient India. 
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By Nowroz C. Mehta, M.A., 

Bombay 

What is Din-e-Ii-ahi ? 

It was somewhere about 1582 that Akbar, the Great Mughal 
Emperor started on his ambitious project of establishing throughout 
the whole Indian Empire, a Religion wherein was represented the 
salient feature of every religion. A similar attempt was made in the 
beginning of the Hth Century by Sultan Ala-ud-Din Khilji,— V. Smith, 
Akbar the Great Mogul, 3rd edition, p. 209, — who vainly com- 
pared himself with the Prophet (Muhammad) saying as the prophet, 
with the help of his four companions, established a Religion of his own, 
I also can, with the help of my four friends — Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, 
Nusrat Khan and Alp Khan, — establish a new religion and thus leave 
my name in the Annals of Time. Unfortunately or fortunately, 
Akbar, in the beginning, had none to oppose him in his new scheme, 
with the exception of Raja Bhagwan Das who put up the following 
mild protest : 

“And when the Council, made innovation in religion. Raja 
Bhagwan Das said" I agree that wc, be all Hindus or all Muslims. 
But which is the other sect besides these two ? Tell us that we may 
accept it.” Abdul Qadir Badaoni, Muiitakhab-ut-Tau'arikli, Lees and 
Ahmed Ali, Vol. 11, p. 313. 

Kunwar Man Singh also said in the same tone : 

“ If discipleship consists in giving one’s life, I am ready for it ; 
what is need of any other trial ? and if it be else, and you mean 
religion, I am a Hindu and if you so order I shall become a Muslim ; 
•but I know of none other.” 

Badaoni, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Lees and Ahamad Ali, 
Vol. 11. p. 364. 
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hrom the above quotations we can see that people failed it to 
grasp what this New Religion was like : Prof. Blochmann calls it 
“monotheistic Parsi-Hinduism Vol. I. p. 212; 

(.omte de Noer calls it a hotch-potch of ‘ Parsi-Soufi-Hinduism,’ 
wherein the Iranian practice of San-worship formed the basis. The 
Din-llahi may be described as Pure-Deism. Its fundamental princi- 
ple was that every one should worship God in accordance with the 
knowledge derived from his own reason ; the main purpose of our life 
is to serve Him, to curb our baser passions, to practise beneficial 
virtues and not to lay blind faith in any creed or ritual. The best 
objects of adoration, according to Akbar, were the sun, the planets and 
the fire ; God is the sole guide of our destiny. His Prime Minister Abul 
Fazl beautifully describes the spirit of the Universal Faith of Akbar : 

“ O God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, and in 
every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee 1 Polytheism and 
Islam feel after Thee ; each religion says “ Thou art one, without 
equal.” If it be a Mosque, people murmur the holy prayer and if it 
be a Christian Church, people ring the bell from Love to Thee. Some- 
times I frequent the Christian Cloister, sometimes the Mosque. But 
it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple Thy elect have no 
dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy for neither of them stands 
behind the screen of Thy truth. Heresy to the heretic ; and religion 
to the orthodox. But the dust of the rose petal belongs to the heart of 
the perfume-seller.” — Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, p. XXXII. 

The members of this sect were required to follow the following 
injunctions : 

1. They should acknowledge Akbar as the Caliph of God and 
should make a dedication of ‘ Wealth, Life, Honour and Religion 
to His Majesty.’ 

2. No meat was permissible. 

3. On Sunday the ceremony of Conversion (to Din-llahi) took 
place ; the convert was given by His Majesty the Great Name and 
the motto of Alta-liu-Akbar. 

4. The members of this New Faith, while greeting each other 
were not to utter the usual ‘ Salam-Alaikum ' and ‘ Wa-Alaikum-as- 
Salam,’ but instead Alla-ho-Akbar and Jalla-Jalahthu. 

Thus we can see that Akbar’s real motive was to unite the 
different religious sectarians. “The people of my state,” he said, 
8 
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“ are a singular medley of Muhammadans, idolaters and Christians. T 
will unite them all in one belief. The baptism of the one and tlu- 
circumcision of other, shall be blended with worship of Brahma. 1 
will preserve the metam psychosis, the plurality of wives and the worship 
of Jesus Christ. Uniting thus together the things which the professors 
of each of those religions hold most sacred I shall form one only flock, 
of which I shall myself be the shepherd.” — Father Francois Catron — 
History of the Mogul Dynasty, p. 120. 

Failuhe of the I)in-Ii.ahi 

In spite of Akbar’s great efforts to bring about a unity in his 
Empire, very few gave response to his clarion call. Abul Fazl and 
Badaoni, the two great courc-historians of Akbar, have given us names 
of only 18 prominent members of this sect, among whom Raja Birbal 
was the only Hindu. The names are : 

1. Abul Fazl, 2. Faizi, his brother, i. Sheikh Mubarak, their 
father, 4. Jafar Beg A’caf Kiian of Kazwin, a liistorian and poet, 
5. Qasim-i-Kahi, a poet, 6. Abduccamad, Akbar's Court-Fainter, also 
a poet, 7. Aziz Khan Kokali, 8. Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, 
a historian, 0. Sufi Ahmad, 10, 11, and 12, Cadr Jahan, the Crown 
Pleader and his two sons. Id. Mir Sharif of A'mul, 14. Sultan Khwajah, 
15. Mirza Jani, ruler of Tattah, 16. Taqu of Shustar, a poet and 
Commander of 200, 17. Shaikhzadah Gosalah of Benares, 18. Raja Bir 
bai. — Blochmann,, Ain-i-Akbari, p. 200. 

Father Pinheiro, in his letter from Lahore d/ drd Sept. 1595, in- 
forms us that in that city many joined the Ro)’al sect but ‘ only for 
the sake of money paid to them ’ — V. Smith, Akbar The Great 
Mogul, p. 221. Lawrence Binyon gives us the reason : 

‘‘ In religious societies toleration is no virtue ; it is the despised 
offspring of lukewarmness or indifference. A creed so simple 
was obvious to the reproach of vagueness and emptiness." — 
Akbar, p. 131. 

Besides, the society was not ripe for listening to Akbar’s 
appeal for religious toleration ; the fanatic Mullas and Shaikhs were 
not willing to give credence to any religion but their own. Badaoni 
violently attacks the Din-Ilahi as an instrument to overthrow Islam. 
But Akbar’s extreme tolerance never gave vent to his wrath, and here 
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is how mildly he replied to Abdulla Khan Uzbek, ruler ol Turan, who 
wrote to him about his apostasy : 

“ Of God people have said that He had a son ; of the Prophet 
some have said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet 
has escaped the slander of men — then how should I ? ” — Blochmann. 
Ain. Vol. I, p. 468. 

Thk Ui-terior Motive behind Akbar's New Religion 

From what we have read above, we can see clearly that Akbar 
posed himself not as a Prophet or a world-teacher, but as one of the 
greatest politicians of the world. As V. Smith says: “He was a 
born King of men, with a right few claim to rank as one of the great- 
est sovereigns known to History ." — Akbar The Great Mogul, p. 353 
There is a very interesting article published by Dr. Nishikanta Chat- 
topdhj'aya, Ph. D., in the Hindustan Review, Allahabad, and printed 
in The Pami, Bombay, 17th May, 1908, p. 536, vol. VI, No. 137. 
In the course of the article. Dr. Chattopdhyaya relates the following 
incident which is worth our notice : 

“ It was once related by one of the most highly esteemed English 
officials that have ever been out in India, that when in 1873 he accom- 
panied the then Viceroy Lord Northbrook, on a visit to Akbar’s tomb at 
Sikandra, Lord Northbrook had said, ‘ If his (Akbar’s policy had been 
followed, there would have been no need for us to be here! ’ In short, 
Akbar had the future of India before his mind and so he determined 
to build up a strong Empire both for himself and his successors. He 
knew when to turn the back and when to face the situation boldly in 
case the occasion so demanded. Badaoni relates that somewhere in 
1580, a certain Mir Abu Turab returned from Mecca bringing with 
him a huge stone bearing the supposed imprint of the Prophet’s foot. 
Akbar, though knowing it to be false, made a pretence of great rever- 
ence for the relic and even helped to carry the stone on his shoulders 
for some distance as a mark of respect. Again in 987 A. H. Akbar 
made a feigned pilgrimage to the tomb of a certain Khwajah in 
Ajmer. Badaoni here could not control his temper, and makes the 
following biting criticism : 

“ Sensible people smiled and said, ‘ It was strange that H. M. 
should have such faith in the Khawajah, white he rejected the 
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foundation of everything—our Prophet from whose skirt hundreds of 
thousands of saints of the highest degree, like the Khwajah had 
sprung. ’’ 

And then he utters the following derisive verses : 

“ The fairy has hidden her face and the Devil throws amorous 
glances. Reason is burnt through wonder as to what a wonderful 
thing this is. In this garden none has plucked a rose without a thorn, 
yes, the lamp of the Holy one (Prophet) is mingled with the spark of 
Bu Lahab.” Vol. II, pp. 272-3. 

Akbar undoubtedly was a master politician and he has been 
variously compared with other great rulers of the world. Keene in 
A Handbook to Agra, p. 130, calls him the Edward I and 
Henry VIII of his race. Count Noer describes him as the Joseph II of 
Hindustan and as the first Darwinian before Darwin — L'Empereiir 
Akbar, Vol. I, p. 346. Akbar played a noble role in Indian History 
and tried to bring about the same reforms as Ardeshir-e-Babegan did 
in Iran and Soter and Ptolemy I did in Egypt. It was really India’s 
misfortune that Akbar’s policy was not followed by his successors and 
what Akbar had tried to do in his life-time, was undone by his 
followers and especially Aurangzeb. His ambitious dream ; 

’To wreathe a crown not only for the King 
But in due time for every Mussulman 
Brahman and Buddhist, Christian and Parsi 
Thro’al! the warring world of Hindustan, 
was not fulfilled. 

Akbar’s Attitude towards Other Religions. His 
Adoption of Zoroastkian Faith 

There are historical evidences of Akbar’s strong inclination to 
Zoroastrian religion. V. Smith in Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 162 
informs us that “ Akbar probably found more personal satisfaction in 
Zoroastrianism the religion of the Parsis, than in any other of the 
numerous religions examined by him so critically in his odd detached 
manner.” Badaoni records the coming of a Parsi Mission from Naosari 
and their converting Akbar to Zoroastrianism : 

“ And Fire-worshippers who had come from the city of Naosari 
in the Province of Gujarat, established the truth of Zoroastrian religion 
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and considered respect to fire as in itself a great prayer: They drew 
Akbar to their fold and made him aware of the technicalities and customs 
of the Kiyanians, so that he (Akbar) ordered that Abul Fazl be put in 
charge of fire, as is the custom of the Iranian Kings whose fire was 
at all times day and night kept burning, for he said that it is one of 
the symbols of the Almighty and a light of His ; and even from his 
youth he had established the custom of taking Horn which is also a 
prayer of the fire-worshippers, in his Harem in accordance with the 
desire of the daughters of Indian rulers; and on the day of Nuruz 
in the 25th year of his accession he made prostration to the sun and 
fire openly ; and his favourites also considered the practice of getting 
up at the time of lighting of candles and lamps in the evening as 
obligatory.” Vol. II, p. 261. 

Another Muslim, writer, Ghulam Basat, who wrote the ‘ Tarikb- 
i-Mamalak-i-Hind ' in 1196 A. H. (1782 A. D.) also says that in 1579 
A. D. several Pasis influenced Akbar to such an extent that he gave 
up Muhammadanism. 

Did Akbak really Become a Zoroastrian? 

From certain historical facts we can come to the conclusion that 
Akbar did really become one of the Zoroastrian fold. First is the 
question of his putting on the Sudreh and Kusti. 

Dastur Erachji Sorabji Meherji Rana in his MaUyar Naina 
composed on day Shehriwar, month Khordad A. Y. 1250, on p. 52, 
makes the following statement : 

“ When the King got convinced of the Religion Zaratusht Spitman, 
he put his faith in him from the bottom of his heart and put on 
Sudreh by way of justice. On it he tied the Kusti like the Zoroas- 
trians and which he kept for a long time. Thus with Sudreh and Kusti 
the fortunate King sat on the throne surrounded by his favourite 
courtiers.” 

Referring to Badaoni we find that while giving an account of the 
24th year of Akbar’s reign (1579-80 a.d.) he makes a statement 
about Birbal recommending Sun-worship to Akbar. Just at the end 
of that paragraph Badaoni inserts this sentence. 

He also recommended the Qashqah and Zonnar. Now, referring 
to Steingas we get the following note on Zonnar ; 
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'* A belt (particularly a cord worn round the middle by the 
Eastern Christians and Jcm-s and also by the Persian Magi) the llrah- 
manical thread.” 

Looking to the contest of Badaoni’s passage, we can see that he 
does not talk of Brahmanical rites but only refers to Birbal’s talk to 
Akbar on Zoroastrian religion. Besides, in those days Zonnar meant 
simply our Zoroastrian Kusti, though later on it came to be applied to 
the sacred thread worn by different races. Thus, the 
Jakan-giri, which was written in Akbar’s reign, gives us the true 
meaning prevalent in those days, of Zonnar : It says: Zonnar — a 
thread worn by Fire-worshippers.’ 

I am giving only an extract from an article in ‘ The Advocate of 
India,’ Wednesday, January 17,1900. The sum and substance of it is 
that the late Sir Henry Yule published Struynsham Master’s (Gov. of 
Sural) letter for the Hakluyt Society. Streynsham Master makes this 
statement : “ Akbar, according to Portuguese accounts was invested 
•with the sacred thread and girdle.” 

Akbar Adopts the Zokoastrian Calendar 

He reformed the Calendar and adopted the Zoroastrian with the 
14 Zoroastrian Festivals. Parsis have custom to hold festival on each 
day whose name corresponded with that of the current month. Far- 
wardin was adopted by Akbar as the first month of the Ilahi year 
and also of the 19th day of every month. So the 14 festivals were 
as follows : 

19th of Farwardin ; 3rd of Ardibehesht ; Gth of Khordad : 

13th of Tir; 7th of Amardad ; 4th of Shahrivar; 16th of 
Maher ; 

10th of Aban ; of Adar ; 8th, 15th, and 23rd of Dch : 

2nd Bahman ; and 5th of Aspandarmad.— Blochmann, Ain- 
i-Ahbari, Vol. I, p. 276. 

This Parsi Calendar was continued till the reign of Aurangzeb 
who in the 2nd year of bis reign abolished it. Khsfi Khan, the Court- 
historian of Aurangzeb says the reason : 

” As this resembled the system of the fire-worshippers, the 
Emperor in his zeal for upholding Muhammadan rule, direct- 
ed that the year of the reign should be reckoned by the Arab 
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lunar year and months — Muntnkhab-iil-Lubab, Elliot and Dowson, 
Vol. VII, p. 231. 

Dastur Melierji Rana : — 

Akbar in his inquisitiveness about Zoroastrian Religion invited 
to his Court some prominent Parsi theologians who came in a 
Mission from Naosari (Vide Badaoni’s statement quoted above). 
Unfortunately neither Badaoni nor any of the earlier Muslim his- 
torians of Akbar's time give us any information as to who were 
the members of this Mission. About Dastur Meherji Rana a serious 
controversy arose when the late Sir Jivanji Modi wrote his 
memorable work Parsia at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Maherji 
Rana where he has thoroughly thrashed out this ambiguous problem 
in the most scholarly manner. In the Kasse-e-Atash-Behram-e- 
Naosari (written in 1135 A. 7.. or 1725 A. D.) Dastur Shapurji 
Maneckji Sanjana gives us this information about the meeting of 
Dastur M. K. and Emperor Akbar. 

“ .\t this time, the Dasturan Dastur whose name was Sohrab, 
the brilliant-faced, whose pedigree is from Dastur Mahyar, whose 
father was the good Rana. He had been to Shah Akbar and had 
given him many proofs of the religion (of Zoroaster).” 

Life of Dastuk Meherji Rana 

Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar, son of Dastur Meherji Rana wrote a 
Petition and Laudatory Poem, (published by Dr. Modi) where on 
-{p. 157) he gives an account of his father. From it we gather that the 
father of Dastur Meherji Rana was known as Rana Jeshang ; his 
mother was called Rani. They lived at Naosari. On roz Shahrivar, 
mah Meher, year 905 a. y. (1536 A. c.) a son was born to them who 
was named Mahyar : Early at the age of 6 he was taught Avesta and 
at 7 was invested with Sudreh and Kusti. At 14, he passed the 
degree of Herbadhood and Martabhood. At 15 he was married to a 
respectable girl named Asi. He followed the profession of a Mobed 
and engaged himself in agriculture. At the age of 43 he started from 
Naosari on roz Hormuzd mah Khordad and after a tedious journey of 
40 days he reached Delhi and took part in the religious discussions in 
‘ Abadat Khana.’ Akbar became pleased with him and gave him a 
grant of 200 ‘ vighas ’ of land in Parchol, about 2 farsangs from 
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Naosari. J. H. Gardiner of the Statuarj' and Gravity Co. in lus- 
prospectus in about 1900 recommends the idea of commemorating this- 
grand meeting between Akbar and Dastur Meherji Kana. ‘ A grand 
panel could be erected to immortalize the meeting of tiie Mogluil 
Emperor Akbar and the illustrious Dastur (High Priest) Meherji Kana, 
whose name is a household world in every Parsi family." 

Mahyar (Dastur Meherji Kana) died on roz Daepadar. mah 
Asfandar-mad, year 960 A. Y. <1591 A. C.) aged 5.1 — Dastur Kiiiko- 
bad’s Petition and Laudatory Poem by Dr. J. J. Modi, p. 165. Dastur 
Erachji in his Mahyar Naina, couplet 1351 gives the date of Dastur 
Meherji Rana's death as 1593 at the age of 63. He left 3 sons named 
Hirji, Behram and Kaikobad — Mahyar Nama, p. 86. Dastur Kaikobad 
after his father’s death received 100 more bighas of land. 

Akbar Honours Christianity: Akbak’s I'ikst Contact 
WITH THE Portuguese 

It was about 1573 when Akbar was busy with the seige of Surat 
that he was accosted by a Portuguese Mission from Goa under the 
leadership of one Antony Cabral. We know nothing of the result of 
this nieeting except that Akbar was impressed by their courtesy. In 
1577 we hear of one Pedro Tavares, ‘commandant of Satgaon ’ (in 
Bengal) coming to Akbar’s court with his wife. Through this Pedro,, 
another priest called Julian Pereira (also in service at Satgaon) was 
introduced to Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri in March 1578. It was 
this Julian Pereira who ‘occupied himself largely in exposing the 
errors of Islam’ and who ultimatel}’ turned Akbar’s mind from 
Islam. — Sir Edward Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mount, 
1932, p. 23. 

It was in 1580 that the P'irst Portuguese Mission airixed at 
Akbar’s court. It consisted of Father Rudolf Aquaviva, Father Antony 
Monserrate and Father Francis Henriquez. ‘ Heriquez ’ was a Persian 
by origin, a native of Ormuz and a convert from Islam, — Maclagan. 
The Jesuits and the Great Mog«/, 1932, p. 25. Monserrate was a 
Spaniard from Catalonia, and Rudolf Aquaviva, the leader of the 
Mission, and Italian, son of the Duke of Atri and nephew of Claud 
Aquaviva who later on became General of the Society. This Mission 
came with a definite aim of converting Akbar as previously they had 
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succeeded in converting ‘ the King of the Maldives,’ ‘ a near relation 
of the King of Bijapur ’ and also tlic grandson of the King of Bijapur.- 
Aiwut the Second Mission we have no definite information. It con- 
sisted of Edward Loiuton and Christopher di Vega. The Third Mission 
came in 1595 a. D. and consisted of Father Jerome Xavier, grand 
nephew of Saint Francis. Father Emmanuel Pinheiro and Brother 
Benedict de Goes. Of these only Rudolf Aquaviva is mentioned in- 
the Akbur Nama, Vol. Ill, p. 254. 

Thadition auout Akbar’s Christian Wife 

Blochmann, in his notes on the Ain-i-Akbari states that Akbar had’ 
an Armenian wife. He quotes as his authority the Tuzuk-i-Jahaugiri, 
but on referring to that passage there we find that Akbar merely gives 
a daughter of an Armenian (who was in service of his Harem) to 
Sikander, Father of Zul’qarnain. Father Corsi informs us (in 1626>' 
that Zul’qarnain having no mother was ‘ brought up in the Royali 
House by one of the queens whom he called Mother and King Akbar 
he called Father ’. But this is unreliable for our purpose. Mr. Frederic 
Fanthome of Arga published a book called Reminiscences of Agra in 
1894 where he states of one Mary, the Queen of Akbar, and daughter 
of one Martindell or Martingall. In 1907 Mr. Ismail Gracias published 
a book at Novagoa, called ‘ Una dona portugueza tta Corte de Grao 
Mogol, and C. A. Kincaid published in Bombay in 1908 a book 
called The Tale of the Tulsi Plant. Their version is that a girl named 
Maria Mascarenhas was sent to the East as wife of a Portuguese 
official but unfortunately she was captured by the Dutch and sold in 
Surat to the Moguls one of whom brought her to Akbar who took 
her as his wife. This resembles the story of Khusro Parviz acquir- 
ing the ‘wind-driven treasure’ (Ganj-e-bad-Avard). Perhaps the 
misunderstanding may have arisen from the fact that Hamida 
Banu, Akbar’s mother was called “Maryam Makani ” and Ak- 
bar’s Hindu wife (Jehangir’s mother) was called “Maryam-Uz- 
zamani.” That way there were so many buildings bearing Chris- 
tian names e.g. ‘ Maryam Ki Kothi ’ at Fatehpur, ‘ Roza Maryam ’ at 
Sikandra, etc. 

Picture of Lala Balaqi Das. This man was the proprietor of the 
Muir Press In Delhi. He gave a piture to Nawab Mirza Akbar Ali, 
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Prime Minister of Karauli (died 1910) who passed it round to his 
grand-daughter, the wife of Prince Bakhtiyar Shah at Calcutta. In 
this picture Akbar is represented sitting by the side of a lady (with a 
cross on her necklace). Another picture resembling the former was 
also owned by Lala Balaqi Das, a copy of which is in the Library of 
L. Sri Ram of Delhi. Both these pictures bear no authenticity as has 
been very ably proved by Sir Edward Maciagan in his T/ie Jesnit/i 
and the Great Mogul, pp. 157-160. 

Churches Under the Moguls 

About 1599, a small church was built at Agra in accordance with 
a Farman of Akbar permitting the Fathers to build a Church — Father 
F'elix in Agra Diocesan Calender, 1907, p. 204. In 1604, another 
bigger church was built in Agra for which Prince Salim contributed — 
Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 1926, p. 191. In 1597, a chapel was 
built at Lahore in accordance with the request from the members of 
the Third Mission. It was opened on Sept. 7, 1597 — Payne, i44’/i<7r 
and the Jesuits, 1926, p. 75. — Wessels, Early Jesuit Travellers in 
Central Asia, 1924 p. 283. A church was built at Patna by the 
intercession of Muqarrib Khan in 1620 ; at Sambhar in Rajputana by 
the favour of Mirza Zu’lqarnain in about 1648 ; at Jaipur by the 
generosity of Raja Jai Singh (1699) — Maciagan, the Jesuits and the 
•Great Mogul, pp. 324-25. 

Akbar’s Reverence for Christianity 

In 1590 when the Fathers celebcratcd the feast of the Assump- 
tion Akbar caused a throne to be erected whereon he placed the picture 
•of the Virgin ; he and all his courtiers bent down on their knees and 
kissed it. He used to enter the chapel without his turban and fall 
upon his knees and pray like a Christian. Badaoni gives us the 
following information ; 

“ Having assured himself of the truth of Christianity, he favour- 
ed the Christian Nation and ordered Prince Murad to take a few 
lessons in Christianity under good auspices and charged Abul-Fazl to 
translate the Gospel. Instead of the usual Bismillah (at the head 
•of the Prince’s lesson) the following line was used : ‘ O whose 
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name is Jesus Christ,’ and Shaikh Faizi added the second couplet 
• Praise be to thee, there is none like Thee, O He ! Badaoni, 
Vol. II, p. 260. 

To the Fathers he showed great respect and gave them every 
facility. When Monserrate fell ill, Akbar paid him a visit. He would 
not allow them to remain uncovered in his presence and in public he 
used to walk with Rudolf with his arm round the latter’s neck — 
Movserrate-Commentaries. 

Was Akbau Sincere in His Belief in Christianity 

Father Catrou writing of the First Mission says, “ Akbar seemed 
to have countenanced, for a season, the cause of Christianity from a 
principle of curiosity only .” — History of the Moghul Dynasty, p. 113. 
Further on, on p. 116 the same writer says : “ It was easy to perceive, 
that the chief object which the prince had in view, by inviting to his 
court Jesuits from Goa, was by their means, to establish an inter- 
course of commerce with the Portuguese, and to gratify his eager 
•desire to become acquainted with the sciences of Europe.” The 
Portuguese at Daman and Div had been causing trouble. They 
intercepted the pilgrim ships to Mecca and created great inconveni- 
•ence to them. War was carried on with the Portuguese at Daman 
over the question of Butzaris (Bulsar) which Gul Bedan Begum 
(Akbar’s aunt) had given to the Portuguese. The object of this gift 
was that from Surat she was to go to Mecca for a Hajj and in order 
to ensure her safety she thus pleased the Portuguese. But after her 
return from Mecca she demanded back Bulsar. The Moguls made a 
sudden attack on a Portuguese fleet under Jacobus Lopezius Coutignus 
and being taken captives, they were treated shabily. Again, Qutub- 
ud-Din of Broach with an army of 15000 attacked Daman and was 
firmly resisted by Martinus Alfonsus of Melium, Governor of Daman, 
Fernandes of Castrium, Governor of Xeulum, Emanuelis of Sal- 
danha. Governor of Bassainum, and Fernandes of Miranda Admiral 
-of the royal fleet, but they were defeated with heavy losses. The 
preparation for this fight had been carried on long since when arms 
and ammunitions were passed round to Div in bales of cotton. Now 
let us remember that all this happened just when the Missionaries 
-were before Akbar who was all the while questioning them about 
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Daman. — Coiiuiicittiiry of Monsenatc, translated from original Latin 
b}' J. S. Huj'land and annotated by S. N. liannerji. l'J22. 

p[). 166-168. 


Akuak Studies Hindu Kki.i(;i(.)N 

Abul Fazl, the Prime Minister of Akbar, gives us a detailed list 
of the prominent men who visited his Court and among them ue tind 
the names of three Jain-‘gurus’ viz. Hiravijaya SQri, Mjayasena Suri 
and Bhanucandra U padhyaya. Hiravijaya was sent to .Akbar's Court by 
Shihab Khan, Viceroy of Gujarat, on the former's order. When Akbar 
met liim at Fatehpur he, as a mark of favour and respect, released 
prisoners and caged birds and forbade animal slaughter and also left 
off his favourite sport of hunting and took to fishing. Tiie famous 
temple of Adis'vara on the holy hill of Satrunjaja near Falitana in 
Kathiawar was consecreted by Hiravijaya in 1590 and bears on its 
wall, an inscription in Sanskrit, giving details of Akbar’s generosity. — 
V. Smith, p. 166. In 1593, another Hindu ‘ guru ’—Siddhicandra 
visited Akbar at Lahore. We also get names of 2 more of these Jain 
'gurus’ — Santicandra and Jincandra. Santicandra was at Court 
till 1587, and wrote ‘ a turgid encomium ’ (Kriparana-Kosa) on Akbar. 
Jincandra is crowned with the honour of ‘ converting Akbar to the 
Jain religion.’ Akbar also associated with the Sikh Gurus: Hois 
reported to have, on one occasion visited Guru Amar Das (1552-74) 
at Goindwal, ‘ dined with him and received a dress of honour.' Guru 
Ram Das (1574-81, son-in-law of Guru Amar Das) was also held in 
high esteem by Akbar. Guru Arjun (1581-1606) who compiled the 
Granth Sahib was accused of degrading Muhammadan saints and 
Hindu gods. Thereupon he sent Bhai Budha and Bhai Guru Das 
with the Granth to Akbar who after making a thorough investigation 
gave his verdict in favour of Guru Arjun. — Editor’s Introd. to the 
Commentary of Momterrate, p. V. On Roz De, Mah Kliordad, 38th 
Regnal year (26th May 1593 a. D. or 5th Ramzan A. H. 1001) Akbar 
issued a Farman forbidding slaughter or shikar of peacocks in the 
neighbourhood of the Paraganah of Mathura, Sahar, Mongotah and 
Od. — Imperial Famians, trails, in Eng., Hindi and Gujarati by 
K. M. Jhaveri, Farman IV A. On the 29th of Jamadi the Second 
A. H. 985 (Friday 13th Sept. A. D. 1577) he issued another Far 
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man in favour of Vithaldas.— Fflr. 1 — Imperial Farmans — Jhaveri. 
On 3rd of Safar, A. H. 989 (Thursday 9th March A. D. 1581) 
another Farman was issued in favour of Vithalrai — Far. 2 — Imperial 
F(7r/M(7HS'-Jhaveri. Badaoni informs us about Akbar's assuming 
marks of a Hindu : 

“ On the festival of the 8th day after the sun’s entering Virgo in 
this year, he came forth to the public audience-chamber, with his fore- 
head marked like a Hindu and he had jewelled strings tied on his 
wrist by Brahmans by way of a blessing — it became the current 
custom also to wearthe Rakhi on the wrist.” Badauni, Vol. II, p. 261. 

Akbar also took the daughter of Raja Bihari Mall, the chief of 
Amber or Jaipur (in Rajputana) who later on became Jehangir’s 
mother. In 1570 he married princesses from the Rajput States of 
Jaisalmir and Bickaner. In 1584 a. c. Prince Salim (jehangir) was 
married to Raja Bhagwan Das’ daughter. Dr. Beni Prasad writing 
of these matrimonial alliances says ‘ It secured to four generations of 
Mughal Emperors the services of some of the greatest captains and 
diplomats that mediaeval India produced.’ 

Did Akbar Desert Islam? 

Badaoni gives us a list of Akbar’s profane deeds : 

(1) Destruction of Mosques. 

” And schools and Mosques were pulled down and most of the 
people returned to their native place ; and their unworthy sons who 
remained, in course of time, made themselves notorious by their mean 
conduct.” Vol. II, p. 274. 

(2) Shaikhs and Fakirs driven out. 

“ And similarly (in 1581-2) a large number of Shaikhs and Fakirs 
were exiled mostly to Kandahar, and exchanged for horses.” Vol. II, 
p. 299. 

(3) Public prayers and the Azan abolished. 

“ At this time, joint prayers and the Azan which he used to say 
five times in the court were set aside.” Vol. II, p. 314. 

(4) Names like Muhammad, Ahmad and Mustafa prohibited. 

“ Names like Ahmad, Muhammad and Mustafa and the like were 
forbidden to please the hearts of the Kafirs outside and daughters of 
the people of the Harem inside.” Vol. II, p. 314. 
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(5) Man to be burled with head eastwards and feet \\cst\vards. 

“And another reform was that they should bury the dead with 

his head to the east and feet to the west ; and he (Akhar) also followed 
the same manner while going to sleep.’’ Vol. II. p. .175. 

V. Smith (P. 219) says ‘this rule Imd the double purpose of 
honouring the rising sun and offering an insult to Muhammadans who 
turn towards Mecca which lies westwards from India.' 

(6) Beards to be shaved. 

“ And he greatly exhorted people to shave oft' their beards and 
this custom became current and every Tom, Uick and Harry who 
shaved off his beard brought forward arguments that beard gets its 
nourishment from testicles.’’ Vol. II, p. 375. 

(7) Prophet’s miracles ridiculed : 

“ One night in the presence of Fath-ullah, he said addressing 
Birbai, ‘ How can reason accept the story that a person can go, in one 
moment, with such a heavy body of his, to the heavens from his bad, 
and converse with God and his bed still remain warm till he returns ; 
and people believe this.' And similarly he ridiculed the ‘ Splitting of 
the Moon ’ and other miracles and having raised up one leg he demon- 
strated to them saying ‘ It is not possible that we can stand until our 
other leg also remains on the ground- what nonsense is this ? ” Vol. II, 
pp. 316-17. 

In short, Badaoni gets very wild at Akbar’s apostasy and 
cries out : 

“ O you talkative fellow who for the sake of a few mean 
persons, 

Has fallen off from the True Religion, led away by force 
of arguments, 

What wrong have you seen in the Sunnat that you have 
taken side of the irreligious. 

What fault is there of Quran that you have turned to this 
present world.’’ 

Now, we must remember that Badaoni was a fanatic type of 
Mulla and wrote, as Prof. Max Muller says, ‘ with an undisguised 
horror of Akbar’s religious views.’ — Introd. to the Scieuce of Religion, 
1882 ed. p. 209. His ‘ book was kept secret and according to a state- 
ment in the Mirat-ul-Alam it was made public during the reign of 
Jehangir.’ — Blochmann, Aiit-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 104. Note 2. 
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What thk J lisuiTS say about Akbar's Repudiation ou Islam 

Tile Jesuits in their letters definitely tell us that both at the time 
of the First Mission (1580-i) and also of the Third Mission (1595) 
Akhar had utterly no feelings for Islam. ‘ The King,’ informs Father 
Xavier, ‘ has utterly banished Muhammad from his thoughts {sbandito 
da se a fatto Malioineffo).’’ In the Commentary of Monserrate, p. 29- 
we are given to understand that ‘ in his dining-hall he had pictures of 
Christ, Mary, Moses and Muhammad ; when naming them he showed 
his true sentiments by putting Muhammad last ; for he would say 
‘ This is the picture of Christ, this of Mary, this of Moses and this of 
Muhammad.’ Father Pinheiro also informs us ; ‘ This king has 
destroyed the false sect of Muhammad, and wholly discredited it. In 
tliis city, there is neither a mosque nor a Koran — the book of their law ; 
and the mosques that were there have been made stables for horses 
and storehouses.' — V. Smith, p. 262. 

Akuar Was a True Muslim 

We arc informed by Sir Thomas Roe, writing from Ajmer in 
1616, that Akhar died ‘in the formal profession of his sect ' — The 
Embassy of Sir T/iohi<7s Roe, ed. by Foster, Hakluyt Society, 1899. 
On the other hand the Jesuits say that when he was breathing his last 
his Muslim friends and relatives asked him to recite the Raima ’ where- 
on he gave no sign save that he repeated the name of God. ‘ But 
again, jehangir in his Memoirs states that he recited the Kalmat-nsh- 
Shahadat after the Mufti, Miran S&drziz.hz.n-TuzHh-i-Jahaugiri, trans. 
Major Price, pp. 75-76. Jehangir informs us that Akhar ‘ never for 
one moment forgot God,' and regularly performed his prayers 4 times 
a day. Father Antony Botelho writes in 167 that the Adil Shahi 
Sultan of Bijapur, on one occasion, asked him point-blank ‘ Is it true 
or not that the great king Akhar died a Christian ? ’ The Father re- 
plied ‘ Sire, I would to God it had been so, but he kept us deluded 
with such hopes and died in your sect of Muhammad.’— Maclagen, The 
Jesuits aad the Great Mogul, p. 64. His faith in the Khwajah of 
Ajmer and Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fatehpur Sikri as also his devotion 
to Sheikh Farid Shaker Ganj whose shrine at Ajodhan in the Punjab 
was an object of his annual pilgrimage are all glaring proofs of his 
strong faith in Islam. 
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Conclusion 

The Din-Ilahi was a master-piece of Akbar’s political diplomacy 
through whose medium he sought to bring about a harmony between 
the ‘ cow-preserving and cow-eating ’ communities of India and if his 
policy had been followed to-day the Congress and the Muslim League 
would have stood hand-in-hand at this critical juncture of India's 
• political throes. 



INTERPRETATION OF SOME AVESTAN AND 
PAHLAVI WORDS 

Hv Ekvad M. F. Kanga, B.A. (HonS.). F. C.I., F. R. E.S., 

Bombay 

In this paper I have selected only a few words from Avesta and 
Pahlavi texts which have not been correctly understood and explained 
by scholars in the field of Iranian studies. As it is difficult to re- 
produce the orthographical peculiarities of some Pahlavi words and 
their variants in transcription, I have taken recourse to the system 
followed b)' Prof. Bartholomae in his Altiranisches Worferbuch. A 
stroke (1) is always reproduced ip this system by n, a courve ("j ) by d, 
Av. s by dd and Av. sh by da, whereas other letters of the Pahlavi 
alphabet retain their Avesta value. The words under discussion are : 

(i) Pat datn-£)a/(Va« i Dinlk, Ptirsishn VII, 2-4. 

(ii) Zartosht i hprnbd — Namaklha i Mantislichihr II, Ch. I. 13. 
(iit) Nada’ aann — Namaklha i Manushchihr III, Para 1. 

(iv) Pem-c va mandum-e aparon — Pahlavi version of Ohrmazd 
Yasbt ^ 2 and 4. 

(v) Avesta ajastacha in Vanant Yasht. 

(vi) Srosh yasht royishman shap. 

(vii) Tlr yasht, para 1. 

My aim in this paper is not to enter into the etymological discussion 
of these words or paragraphs but to give their correct readings and 
interpretations. 

I, Pa datn : 

This phrase occurs in the Pahlavi Text Ddtistdu i Denik, 
Pursishn VII, 2-4. Dr. West reads the expression “ pavan dado ” 
and translates by “ by design ” (S.B.E. Vol. XVIII, p. 27). Both 
his reading and meaning are incorrect. Ervad Anklesaria and 
Ervad Bharucha translate the phrase as “ according to law." {Dd. trans- 
lated in Gujarati by Anklesaria and Bharucha, pp. 23-24.) No doubt^ 
9 
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tlic word can be read ‘ pa dat ’ and can be translated as a rule," Init 
here this meaning does not suit the context well. I read the phrase as 
‘pa yat ’ and take it to be an abbreviated form of the word yatak-go 
;3ih or yatak-go /3, Paz. Zadangoi. meaning ‘ intercession, mediation.' 
It is derived from yatak, Av. yata — (orig. past part. pass, of V yt/m-to 
hold), portion or share and go /3 Th or go li from inf. I’li/tiiii, to speak. 
Thus the word may mean lit. ‘speaking of tiie share of some one.' 
Dastur Hoshang Jamasp prefers to read it dadan-gubili in spite of the 
Paz. Jadun-gdbl, meaning thereby, asking or recommending another 
to do a certain meritorious work on one’s hehalf, when he is unable to 
do so himself” (Vide, Glossarial Index of Vendidiid, p. 120). Hang and 
West read datogub (trad. Jadangob) and take it to be adj.and translate 
“ speaking Justice, pronouncing the law, arbitrating, mediating ” 
deriving from datS, law and gub crd. of guftano. (Glossary and Index 
of Gosht-i Fryano, etc., by West and Haug, p. ISO.) Avesta word 
a^5o-vachao in Pahlavi version of Aiwisru 5rima Gah, 8, is trans- 
lated by ‘‘ milya j-amalalun ” (Ir. sa^van go /3), w hicii is further ex- 
plained by the gloss ‘‘ yatakg6/3ih kunandak ” meaning ‘ mediators, 
intercessors.’ Sometimes the word yatak is found without anj- pre- 
position ; e.g., yatak i shmak, lit. your share, i.e., for your sake ; yatak i 
shmak ba'l'anan, for your Majesty's sake. What is then the Paz. cipii- 
valent of yatak. It is ‘ Jada ’ w hich lit. means ‘ a path, a road.’ Note 
that the Pahlavi translator of Patet Pashimanlh curiousl)’ trun.slatos 
“ jada ra ” by ” frazandan," as though the word is derived from Pahl. 
Zatan, to be born. Vide, Zand-i-khnrtak Avifitdk by iirvad Dliabhar 
pp. 75 and 77. Its Pahl. equivalent is bahr, Pers. bahr. Tlie etymo- 
logy of the word is doubtful, cf. Hubschmann Pst. 35. Sometimes in 
Mattkan i Hazar Datistan we find the word written ‘‘ bar ; ” cf. 
Mh. D. 60, 3, 5. I give below the te.xt and my translation of Pttrsis/ui 
VII, 2-4: 

Text : Passoj,;i/ e khu : ka kas oy i be vitartak raS, pasach be 
vitlrishnlh kirpak kunet, agar oy i be vitartak — andar Zivandakih an 
kirpak ne framut, api-sh ne handarzenet, ne bun kart, api-sh ne-ch pat 
ydt but, afiak-sh be 6 trazuk ne shavet ne raset. . . . chc an i pat 

ydt i hach kas ^veshlhet pat patgirishnTh hach kas x^^shlhet ; ka-sh ne 
pat yat, aSak-sh ne patgirishnlh bawet. Agar an kirpak oy vitartak ne 
framut ut api-sh ne-ch handarzenit, be-sh pat yat hamdatistan but, an 
andar Zivandakih kunihat a3ak-sh pa satush be 6 afzun i gas raset. 
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Triinslation : The reply is this : ‘ When anyone does a meritorious 
deed for him who has passed away, after his passing away, and if he 
who has passed away did not order that meritorious deed during his 
life-time and did not make a testament nor did he authorise it, and 
it was not even his by the intercession (of any one), then it will not 
go and will not reach him at the balance ... for that which is 
appropriated by intercession from some one, is appropriated by the 
approval of that person ; when it is not his by intercession (and 
approval of some one), then it is not approved as his. If he who has 
passed away did not order that meritorious deed and did not even 
make a testament, but he agreed to it by the intercession (of some 
one), then that which may have been done during his life-time 
reaches him in the three nights (satus) ' for the augmentation of his 
position. 

II. Zaitoat i hprnbd : 

This name occurs in the Ditikar Ndmak i Manushchihr, ch. 
I. sec. 13.’ 

Dr. West reads the name Zaratust i apafrobd " and translates 
“ Zaratust the club footed ” and adds in a footnote that the name 
refers to “ some recent pretender to the supreme Priestship who 
had endeavoured to conceal the deformity that disqualified him for 
that office.’ His translation of this section under consideration is 
doubtful and incorrect. Ervad Dhabhar follows Dr. West. Vide 
his Gujarati translation of Ndmakiha, p. 46, f. n. 65. I here venture 
to suggest that the word “ apafrobd ” is nothing but the corrupted 
form of Atar-frana-ba 7 . Hence the correct reading will be Zartosht i 
Atar-franaba'i. In this para we notice a reference to Zartosht, the 
son of Atar-franabay i Farroxv-Zat, who flourished in the IXth 
century A. D. In Ch. Ill, para 9 of the First Epistle we find the 
same name written in this wise tapnrndd, aprnnd. I quote the 
text* as under ; 

Hu-fravart hu-denan peshopaS Atar-Franaba\ Farro^J-zatan 
nipisht hat xi-esh kartak bawTh shnaset, api-sh handeman 6 chyan-vitarg 
patrastak ut arzuk i geteh kam niyazhishn bawet. 

' For further details, see Sh K Sh.. by Dr- Tavadia, p. 10. 

- See NM, ed. by Ervad Dhabhar. p. 57- 

' See S. B. B.. Vol. XVIII, p- 329, f. n. 2. 

‘ See W.W. ed by Ervad Dhabhar. pp. 13-14. 
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I translate the quotation thus : 

The Saint Atar-Franabax, son of FarroxF-zat, the religious leader 
•of the faithful, wrote : ‘ know that a great reception is ordained at the 
Bridge of the Separator for him who recognizes the consequences of 
his own actions and he will have little need of earthly desires.’ 

Dr. West reads this name as “ Her-Frovag ” and says in a foot- 
note that Atur-Frobag is probably intended and that the names ‘ Atur ' 
and ‘ Her ’ are synonymous, both meaning ‘ fire.'' This Ata-Frana-ba\ 
was the son of Farro^v-zat, who had been the leader of the faithful 
after the death of his father in Eran and had embraced the faith of 
Islam in the reign of Khalifah Mutawakkil. For the sake of clearness 
I give below the text and translation of sec. 13, ch. I under discussion ; 

Sahom ku shmak apar en her ander x^at ogon vas hed chegon 
Zartosht i Atar-Franaba\ ka snashakiha vlnart : hach-ash Atar-Franaba\ 
XJ'at kasihet ; api-sh be 6 nipisht ku musalmanan ka-shan asnut, aSak- 
shan nevak pasandit. Ut sazekan passoxi' nipisht ku atan er dOr-ich 
nihat he, aSak-shan veh*ich pasandit he. 

I give the translation of the above-mentioned section : 

I feel that you are as much (bent) upon this substance within 
yourself as Zartosht, son of Atar-Franaba\ when he deliberately 
renovated it ; Atar-Franaba\ is belittled on account of it. He 
wrote : ‘ When the Musalmans heard (of this), they approved it well.' 
And the people of Rae wrote a reply : ‘ when you have laid the ordin- 
ance too far, they, too would have approved it well. 

MI. oadaeann; 

These words occur in the Third Epistle of AJaHMs/ic/uVir 
jam, paras I and 5 of Ervad Dhabhar’s Edition. Dr. West has not 
properly understood this text and his translation’ is rather obscure and 
unintelligible. Ervad Dhabhar reads " khaya va ahu ” and translates 
“ (impurity) relating to life and soul. Alternatively, he suggests that 
the words may be read “ vaxshishn ” meaning ‘ increase.” But both 
his reading and meaning are incorrect. According to my view the 
first word written in Pahlavi like vaxsh is nothing but the corrupted 
form of ‘ nasak ' due to the mistake of the scribes. The Pahl. word 
nasik, av. nasu, Paz nasa Gr. nekros, means ‘ dead matter, dead body, 

‘ See S. H. E. Vol, XVIII, p. 289, f.n. 2. 

• See S. B. E., Vol. XVIII. p. 59 for the translation of Dr West. 

* Vide, p. 74, f.n. of Ervad Dhabhar's Translation of NamakihQ. v 
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corpse.’ The second word which is read by Ervad Dhabhar as “ ahu ” 
should be read ‘han ’ and may be compared with Pah ban, av anya-, 
Old Pers. aniya-meaning ‘ the other Hence the correct reading of 
these words will be ‘ nasak ul han rimanih,' meaning ‘ Contamination 
and other pollution.’ Similarly in sec. 4-5 of the same Epistle, the 
word khaya ” and its variant “ va^sh ” should be read ‘ nasak.’ I 
give below the transcription and translation of the relevant 
portions of the Third Epistle wherein the words in question 
occurs. 

Text : Man Manushchihr Goshnjaman, Pars ut Kirman rat, be 6 
ashnovishn mat ku pat ast kostak i Eri.n-shahr Oyshan ke nasak ut han 
rimanih Ogon chegon ander den pi^ak — shoSisnlh vichirenit estet 15 bar 
pat gomez ut evak bar pat ap hame shoSend ;^vesh tan pat pak hame 
darend ut 5 ap, Stash ut patiyaplh, barsom, patmanak i patiySpih hame 
shavend eton hame go /Send ku Zatsparam Goshnjaman en e^venak 
s'odishn framut dasto Sasan. 

Nokiha-ich nipisom ku : man hach den vichir dastoSaran chashta- 
klha poryotkeshSn kartak akasTh sahishn Ogon ku shoSishn i hach 
rlmanan hach mas rimanih i pat nasak u getehik patveshakih i 
bawend an ast i pat ^i^arrah i amarakan ashnakiha ut barashnum pat 
pexak-ic xanihet.' 

Translation : It has come to the hearing of me, Manushchihr, 
Son of Goshnjam, the spiritual-leader of Pars and Kirman, that there 
are in the directions of the City of Eran those who are purifying fifteen 
times with bill’s urine and once with water the Contamination (nasak) 
and other pollution just as is decreed in the Religion regarding 
Bareshnum Ceremony (pexak-shoSishnih), are holding themselves as 
clean and are going to the water, fire, ceremonial objects (patiyaplh), 
Bersom twigs and the implements of ceremonial objects, are saying 
thus : ‘ Zatsparam, son of Goshnjam, ordered the priests this mode 
of ablution.’ 

With-a-fresh-start I write : my opinion from the knowledge of 
the mandate of the Religion, of the teachings of the high-priests and 
of the usages of the foremost leaders of faith is such that the ablution 
of those contaminated owing to great contamination which they 
incur by means of dead matter (nasak) and other earthly infection is 

I Ervad Dhabhar gives "patash dakyS ” vide. NM. p. 92. I read ‘ patves'lih ’ 
deriving it from Av. paiti and vaeshah— sb. n. place of rottenness, corruption, cf. 
patv (e] s'ak, patv [e] s'ak, in Dd. Pursiskn XVI. 13, 
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that which is well-known as the glory of the populace and is called 
the Bareshnum with (the stick of nine) knots . 

I V. Pem-ut Maiiduin>e Aparon : 

This phrase occurs as a gloss in paras 2 and 4 of the Fahlavi 
version of Ohrmazd yasht. In para 2 MSS. U 1, I), MFl give the 
variant ‘ mandum ’ instead of mandum-e and Mss. MF2 and U4 omit 
the word ‘ aparon In para 4 Ms. D actually gives bem i for pem-e 
and Mss. Ul, D, E and MFl all give ‘ mandum ' instead of ‘ man- 
dum-e ’ as edited by Ervad Dhabhar, and Mss. U4 and MF2 omit the 
word ‘aparon.’ Taking these variants into consideration it will be 
seen that the text originally must have “ pern ut mandum.” The first 
word pern is equivalent to bem, Skt. bhima, Av, vaema-, meaning ‘ fear.’ 
This meaning is made undoubtedly clear by one Ms. which actually 
gives ‘bem.’ Prof. Bailey in the BSOS, Vol. VIII, p. 1155 reads 
the word “pirn” and compares it with Skt. pTyati “ abuses.” He 
translates it by “ pang ” and cites the phrase ‘ garan pim i hac marg ’ 
i.e. grievous pang of death as an instance, cf. A Vn. 1. 20 : purpem, 
meaning ‘ fearful, frightful.’ In the Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi 
Texts of Arda Virdf and Hddokht Nash, the authors remark.that 
” both reading and meaning are doubtful, as the word is written padam 
in H.6. and ‘ fear ’ is elsewhere always written bim ; whilst pTm stands 
for pern (Z. paema ” Milk) ” In ch. 44, para 6 of Vol. XVIII 

ed by Dastur Dr. Darab Sanjana, we find the word ‘ pern,’ which the 
author reads “ paem ” and translates ‘‘ milk ” and adds a note that 
“ perhaps Maidyoi-Zaremaya roghan, the immortalizing beverage given 
to righteous souls in heaven” is intended. Both his reading and 
meaning are incorrect so far as this and the following paras are con- 
cerned. I give the text’ of this paragraph and my translation of the 
same to illustrate the meaning of the word ‘ pern.’ 

Text : En-ic ku : paStakIh i Qyshan hend Spitaman Zartosht ke en 
frashkart kQnend andar ahvan niklrltar-Oyshan hend kam bes* pa gava- 
ronlh bavandak menishn ku — ka-shan pern raset be gokarend; — ne 
Qyshan bem ut azar, ut an-ich i daroy g6>9ishn i arast. Oyshan 
rafigo^end pat ahraSih ^vaSishnlh ke hendahr6/9. 

‘ For complete translacioc of the Third Epistle, see my booklet entitled " Manuslichir 
Goshnjan and Hi$ Third Epistle “ reprinted from the Sanj Vartaman Annual, 1940. 

’For the text see p. 55 of Dinkart, Vol. XVIIl Ed. and translated by Dasiur 
Dr. Darab Sanjana. 
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Translation: This too (is) thus: ‘They are a manifestation of 
'those, O Spitaman Zartosht ! who as guardians will perform this Reno- 
vation in the world. They, of perfect devotion, will have little 
torment through wickedness, i.e, when fear reaches them, they will 
assimilate it; they (will) not (have) fear and pain and even that which 
is false and irrelevant utterance. They speak with the desire of 
righteousness about them who are pious.’ 

The second word is ‘ mandum,' whose Ir. synonym is chesh, lit. 

‘ thing,’ object. Here it is not used in the ordinary sense of ‘ thing.’ It 
seems to have been inadvertently substituted for Pahl. Chashk which 
is generally found associated with the word “ bem ” in Pahlavi litera- 
ture. cf. Dd. Purisishtt XXIV, 2 : mSnishn giran chashk ut bent ’ i hach 
tar ; Dd. XXIII-2: ut gumSn i apar ;^esh gas andarbem i hach hamarut 
tars ut nihiv ut bem chashk' i hach pohl i cinvat raS sohist. In Dd. 
XXni-2 the word chashk is written in Pahlavi as p s k. From this it 
follows that the letter ‘p’ in addition to its affixed .sounds f, p, w, 
stands for c as well in Pahlavi. Hence the phrase would read pern ut 
.cask meaning ‘ fear and dread.’ I quote below the sentence wherein 
this phrase occurs and I give my own translation. 

Text: Katar harvisten &x ' astomand an i pa oX ast be-miisl- 
tartom [pern ut cask ? 

Translation : What of the entire corporeal world is the most 
effacing [the dread and fear] of conscience ? 

V. Av. ajastacha: 

I have taken this wood from Vanant yasht for discussion in this 
paper. The correct from should be vi-jastacha which may be com- 
pared with Pahl. Gajastak, past part. adj. meaning ‘ accursed, hated ’ 
from V Jad-with vi-prefix. It is an antonym of Persian xujastah, Av. 
hu-Justa. Ir. v. < Mid Pets, g. The Pahlavi version of this yasht 
translates it by ‘azi-dahak’ (Av. azi-dahak, zohak of the Iranian 
Epos.). In the Manichaen Fragments Azdahag is occasionally men- 
tioned, two being named in one passage (Muller, Handschriften-Reste, 
pp. 19-37) In Armenian literature he appears as ‘ Biurasp Azadahak, 

' For translation of Dastur Dr. Darab Sanjana see Dinkard, Vol. XVIII. p. 40. 

- Note the Association of these two words Cas'k ut bem and bem cas'k. meaning 
' fear and anxiety.’ 

* As the text stands, the phrase pem-e-ut mandum-e apSron means ‘ fear and impious 
thing.’ Dr. Dastur Dhalla in his article on " The Pahlavi Text of the Ormazd Yasht " 
;in Dastur Hoshani Kemorial, Volume, pp. 378-391. gives ' pem i mandum i aparCn, i.e., 
fear of wicked things. In section 4. he gives the word bem instead of pem. 
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where he is identified with Astyages, ( J. Nb. pp. 47-48). In V end.. 
XVIII, 57 we find the word ‘ Ajastacha,’ which the Pahlavi versionist 
translates it by ne-zadist, meaning ‘unasked, unwanted.’ Prof- 
Bartholomae in his Air. has placed the symbol before tlie 

wood ajastato to indicate the corrupted form. Prof. Salcmann remarks 
that the word gajastak ‘accursed’ is the opposite of Pers. Xujastah 
and that the nearest explanation of it would be the Av. vi-Jasta. 
{Mid. Pers. Gram., p. 55 note). In this case Pahlavi differs totally 
from the Avesta and this meaning, I think, owes to the incorrect 
reading A-jastaca in Avestan Text. I translated the Av. text thus : 
We sacrifice unto Star Vanant, created-by-Mazda, righteous, the 
Lord of righteousness. I sacrifice unto the powerful, healing Vanant 
who-is-invoked-by-name for the withstanding of the accursed, most 
horrible and most abominable noxious creatures of the Evil Spirit 
(Ayra-Mainyu). 

VI. Srosh yasht Royishman Shap : 

There are two yashts dedicated to the yazata Sraosha in the Avesta 
literature. One is called SrSs'yasht HaSoXt because it is taken from 
the HaSoXt Nask (Nask. XX). The designation Srosh yasht Taren, 
meaning, the Second Srosh yas't, is also given to this yas't to distinguisli 
it from the Sros'yas’t which is popularly known as “ Srosh yasht," i.e. 
the Greater Srosh yasht. Because it occurs in the Yasna, it is known 
in the Pessian RivSyets as “ Sarush-Yasht-i Izashni,” meaning 
‘ Srosh yasht pertaining to the Yasna,’ One Manuscript actually 
gives the title “ Srosh yasht Yazishn.” The other Manuscripts give the 
heading " Srosh Royishman Shap Avistak 2and.’’ Here the Pahlavi 
ideogram “ Royishman ” is very important and on which rests the 
correct decipherment of the title. Its Iranian equivalent is ‘ ddr,’ 
which can be read in five different ways ' : (1) sar, (2) der (J) dll, (4) 
gil and (5) Jigar. Of these, the Iranian equivalent ‘der’ suits the 
context better. All Pahlavi scholars assert that the Semitic words or 
ideograms were never pronounced as they are written and that in 
reading a text, the Iranian equivalents have to be substituted for all 
the ideograms. Hence the correct title will be ‘ Srosh yasht Der Sap 
Avistak Zand,’ meaning ‘Long (or large) Sros' yas't of the Night, 
Avesta and Commentary.’ This my reading and interpretation of the 

• ci. Pahl. Pas. glossary by Ervad Sberiarji Bharuclia 1912, pp, 178, 179, 195, 203 
and 221 . 
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title square very well with the wellknown Gujarati Heading “ Sarosh 
yasht V'adi." Ervad Dhabhar reads the title “ Srosh yasht sar shab ‘ ” 
and translates “Srosh yasht (to be recited) at the beginning of the 
night.” He remarks that both ‘royishman ’ and its Iranian equivalent 
‘ sar ’ are used in the Fahlavi language in the sense of ‘ beginning ’ and 
‘ end No doubt, the words ‘ royishman ’ and ‘ sar ’ have diametrically 
opposite meanings ‘beginning’ and ‘end’, cf. Pahl Text chitak 
Handarz i Porj'otkcshan, last section, ‘ an i en hazarak sar ’ at the end 
of this millenium ; S/i. iV. Sh, Ch. IV. 2. Sar a sar, from beginning to 
end. I think it is due to the mistake of the Pahlavi scribe that Ervad 
Dhabhar has arrived at such a reading. Prof. Darmesteter styles it 
“Srosh yasht si shaba” i.e., “ the Sarosh yasht of three nights,’’ as, 
he argues, the same is recited during the ceremonies for the first three 
nights after death.’ His reading of the title and reasons adduced in 
support of it are incorrect. It may be noted that this Srosh yasht large 
is recited in the name of the dead not only during the ceremonies for 
the first three nights, but for the whole year or for any length of time 
and that it is recited generally in Aiwissu^rima Gab.'' According to 
my opinion, he seems to have been misled by the Persian word ‘sar’ 
vaguely written as'se.’ Ervad Kanga m Khordeh Avesta Ba Miicui 
reads “yasht si shab ’’ and translates “ the yast of three nights.” Dr. 
Irach Taraporewaila in his Selections from Avesta, Part I, p. 72, 
says: “The same is used during the ceremonies for the first three 
nights after death, hence also the name sometimes given, “ yasht-i-si- 
shab “or” yast of the three night.” Both Ervad Kanga and Prof. 
Taraporewaila followed Prof. Darmesteter’s reading and meaning. 
This yasht which is borrowed from the Yasna literature, is recited 
during the day time in the Yasna liturgy conducted by well-quali- 
fied priests. 

VII. TUhtr yasht, Para 1. 

The Tishtr yasht is devoted to the praise of the Star Tishtrya and 
it deals with the description of the production of the rain through the 
agency of the Star Tishtrya. The first para in question has not hitherto 
been properly understood by the Avestan scholars. This para is very 

' See Zaml-i Khiiriak Avistak, edited by Ervad Dhabhar, Introduction, p. 24. 

’ Z.A.I, p. 358 and Z.A. 11, p. 48! also see my Paper on " The Age of yaslits, " 
reprinted from Prof. Thomas Memorial Volume eJ. by Prof. Katre and Code. 

’ I.e. the period from sunset till midniKht. The word aiwi. sriioria. n. means, 
the coming along (of the night). Barth. Air. U'i. 
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important in as mnch as it is generally quoted by scholars deeply 
interested in the subject of the Iranian Calendar. (Vide, Irani Fanchang 
Iranian Calendar — by M.N. Kuka). Hesidcs it is one of the Avestan 
references for the justification of the reading Mah Jiuxt'tr Ni 7 ayishn 
instead of the usual appellation Mah Ddxttir Niyayishn. At the outset 
1 venture to suggest that the words ‘ maoyhmcha maetfanotneha, 
myaiidemca fra yazamaide ’ should be enclosed in a square bracket to 
show that this clause is a later insertion or interpolation. This point 
was not easily perceived by Avestan scholars and actually Krvad 
Tehmurasp Anklesaria in his yashts Edition has suggested in the foot- 
note the correction which runs as under : fra yazamaide (Tishtrim 
starom). The Avestan Vulgate shows countless interpolations which 
disturb the continuity of the hymns and which must be excised in the 
interests of a more exact knowledge of Zoroastrianism. I give below the 
text of this para : Avesta ; Mraot ahuro mazdao spitamai Zara^usli- 
trai : panghahe anghu^uomca ratuffuomca [manghemca, mae/?anomca, 
myzad-omca fra j’azamaide], yat me staro xarenayuhanto hachaonte 
paracha mao norsoyo xvareno ba;:^;shJ>nta-yazai s68rahe baxtarem tistrlm 
Zao^rabyo. I translate the above Avestan text in the following strain ; 

Ahura Mazda spoke unto Spitama Zara^ushtra : ‘ Thou shalt 
attend' to the Ahu-ship and Ratu-ship’ [We praise the Moon, and 
(her) abode and the votive offerings.] So that my glorious stars and the 
Moon may associate, bestowing’ glory hitherto upon men.’ 

1 worship the Star Tishtrya, the distributor (of rains) in the field', 
with libations.’ 

List of Principal Abbreviations Occurring in this Paper 

adj.: Adjective. AirWb. : AUirenisdie Worterbuch. 

Av. : Avesta. AVn. : The Book of Arda VxrCif. 


’ Paoangliahe, S-aorist subj- mid. 2 sq., pa-to observe, to attend to. 

• Ahu is the ' Holder of the Royal Jurisdiction ' or his representati\ e the Lord of 
Judgment; the Ratav- is the Judge who pronounces Judgment (Bartholomae). 

^ baxshonta, nompi mas. of Pres, part act meaning 'bestowing' cf, the variant 
baxsh®nti- If we follow the varient baxsonti, the sentence would mean thus : so that my 
glorious stars and moon may associate and bestow glory upon men. 

‘ Compare Av. shaiarO-baxta-adj. Assigned to the settlements. 

' Readers may compare the translations of Darmesteter, Kanga. Spiegel, Wolff. 
Lemtnel etc. I have differed from all the scholars. I cannot quote here the various 
iranslations for want of space and time. 
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cf. : 

(confer) compare. 

H.S.O.S.: 

Riilletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies. 

cli. ; 

c'liapter. 

Dd. ; 

Datistdn i Dciilk, ed. by 
Ankiesaria. 

Gr. : 

Greek. 

j.Nb.: 

Iranisches Naiiienbitch, 

Von F. Justi. 

inf. : 

infinitive. 

Mid. Pers. gr. 

: Middle-Persian Cmmtiujr 
hy Salemann. 

Ir. ; 

Iranian. 

MhD. : 

Mdtikau i Haznr Dotistiin. 

lit.: 

literally. 

NM. : 

Natnak'ihii i Maniiscihr, by 
Ervad Dhabhar. 

pp. : 

Pahl. : 

page. 

Pahlavi 

PSt. : 

Persische Studien, by 
Hubschmann. 

Pa2. : 

Pazand 

SBE. : 

Sacred Rooks of the East. 

Pers. : 

Persian. 

SNS.: 

Suyasht NS Sdyest. 

sec. : 

Skt. : 

Vend. : 
Vol. : 

section. 

Sanskrit. 

Vendidad. 

Volume. 

Zk.-. 

Zend Avesta, by Dar- 
mesteter. 



AZI DAHAKA-S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY 

B. T. Anki-esakia. M. A.. 

Bombay 

From the Aban Yasht § 29 we learn that A^i Dahaka had adored 
the Aredvi sura anahita in the country of Bawri, i.e. Babylon. The 
Pahlavi Bfindakishn traces his descent from Taz, brother of Hoshyang, 
and when he came to the throne occupied by Yima Khshasta, he was 
supposed to have been a foreigner who conquered the country and 
removed the ruler from it. Being descended from Taz, he is called a 
Tazi : this term is used as the, eponymous name of the Arabs, and 
hence they are called the Taziyan. 

In the Pahlavi text, ScM/tn-i-Asran, edited by DastQr Jamaspji 
Mlnocheherjl Jamasp-Asa, and translated by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, we find the following sentence : 

‘ S atrastan-i Bawlr Bawlr pa kh vataylh-i Jam kart > Tir 
Apakhtar ano be-bast, u marl hapt dwazdah-i akhtaran u apakhtaran 
u hashtom bahara pa yatii-y-Ih o Mitr Vawiri benamut.' 

Translation : “ Babel founded the city of Babel during the reign 
of Jam ; he fixed the planet Mercury thither, and showed to the sun 
of Babel with sorcery the seven and twelve names of constellations 
and planets, and the eighth apportionment.” 

This translation will not be intelligible without notes on the 
exegesis of words used in the te.xt. 

The Avestan ‘ b-a-w-r-i ’ is found in Atharva Veda XI, I, J1 sq. 
as ‘ b-a-bh-r-i '. The Atharva Veda ‘ b-a-bh-r-1 ’ must have stood for 
‘ b-a-bh-r-u the primary meaning of which is “ brosvn, tawny, tan- 
coloured ”, The epithet ‘ b-a-bh-r-u ’ is applied to the horses of Indra, 
and of Rudra. The same epithet is applied to one who is bald-headed 
through disease. A man with deep brown or red hair is called ‘ b-a- 
bh-r-u-s ’. Again, ‘ b-a-bh--r-u ’ is the name of a ‘ des'a coun- 
try The Vedic ‘ b-a-bh-l-u-s-a ’ has the meaning of ” brownish.” 
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In the Ancicnt-Fersian Cuneiform Inscriptions the country is 
named ‘ b-a-b-i-r-u 

In the Old Testament, Ceneais XI. 1-9, we read the story of 
the Tower of Babel. From the time of the deluge the primitive men 
settled in Shinar, i.e., Babylon, after many wanderings. They had 
inherited from their ancestors one common mode of speech. Finding 
enough materials suitable for the construction of edifices, they began 
to make and burn bricks, and using the bitumen for cement, they built 
a city and a tower of great elevation. The name ‘ Babel ’ given to the 
place where the tower was erected was, according to the Genesis, due 
to the “ confusion ” of tongues, brought over themselves by the build- 
ers by a divine interference, the Ebraists thus deriving the word as 
being of Hebrew origin. 

The purposes to which this edifice was appropriated must have 
varied with the changes in ojnnions and manners which successive 
ages brought. Consecrated at first by the monotheistic children of 
the Deluge, it was used by the Sabians perhaps as a temple of the 
sun, and us the Babylonians were students of Astronomy, the temple 
was crowned by an astronomical observatory to study the stars in the 
heavens. {See Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopcedia of Biblical Literature,’ 1893, 

pp. 121-122). 

According to the commonly received chronology of the Bible, the 
“ confusion of tongues ” took place a hundred years after the flood ; 
according to the Septuagint 530 years after, and according to the 
opinion of Josephus, slightly emended by Dr. Hales 600 years after. 

From the passage quoted above, from the Pahlavi text we learn 
that ‘ Bawir ’ was the name of the person who laid the foundation of 
the city and of the tower, which were both named after him, that they 
were founded and erected during the reign of the Pishadadian King 
Yima Khshsta, in whose rule the great Deluge took place, after a 
lapse of the first 900 years of his reign. As the Avestan literature 
names ‘ Azi Dahaka ’ ‘ Bawrois daiiihave ’, i.e., “ of the country of 
Bawri," in the same way as the Sanskrit literature refers to ‘ Bafahri- 
deya,’ we can identify the ‘ BSwIr’ of our Pahlavi text with the ‘ .Azi 
Dahaka of the Avestan. Perhaps he belonged to one of the races of 
giants such as the Anachim, referred to in ‘ Numbers ' XIII. 32-33 : 
“ It is a land that eateth up the inhabitants ; " may be he belonged to 
one of the three branches or clans of the .Anachim, named Ahiman 
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{‘Numbers,' XIII. 22); Compare Vedic Sanskrit ‘ Ainmanyi: (“ tlic 
Maruts enraged like serpents ”). 

The founder of the Bawlr must have been named ‘ Bavvri ’ in the 
Avestan on account of the deep brown colour of his hair, on account 
of his brown, tan-coloured skin, and on account of his being bald- 
headed through the fell disease of leprosy. The word became ‘ Babiru’ 
in Ancient-Persian Cuneiform and was still further transformed to 
‘ Bawir ’ in the Middle-Persian dialect of Pahlavi, and we find in 
Arabic, the neo-Persian ‘ babil ' arabicised and read ‘ babul.’ 

When the long lost sacred word was re-written by Bzra in about 
398 B.C., the great restorer of the text of the Israelitic Scripture and 
the interpreters took the word ‘ Babel ’ to mean “ confusion ; ” in fact, 
the English word ‘babble’ is traceable to the Hebrew ‘b6bel,’the 
myth of the “confusion of tongues” had so strongly taken hold of the 
minds of the interpreters of the Bible. 

In 1914, when I made an attempt to explain the myth of Saiiha- 
vacha and Arenavacha, I had made an attempt to show that the Aryan 
star myth could only be properly explained with the help of Baby- 
lonian, Phoenician and Greek mythical literature. I am to-day 
making an humble attempt to show that the story of the “ tower of 
BSbel ” and of the consequent “confusion of tongues ” can the better 
be interpreted from a Pahlavi work based on old Avestan texts, written 
about nine centuries after Lord Jesus. 

An interesting question of comparative genealogies may be taken 
up one day by the students of the Avestan and Israelitic Scriptures. 
I will refer only in passing to the great identity of ‘ Bawir ’ with 
Nimrod. Of course it must sound very strange to scholars to accept 
the statement of the author of the’.* Satrlha-i Aeran ’ that a man named 
‘Bawir’ had founded the tower named ‘Bawir’, i.e. “ Babel ”, as 
well as a large city named after him. The Israels knew it by the 
name of “ Shinar ”. Let the learned outside the charmed circle of 
Iranists consider this statement as critically as they can, and see if 
they can gain some new information out of it. 

Noah is the ninth descendent of Adam. Yima Khshaeta is the 
ninth descendent of Gayomaretam. Azi Dahaka is the fourth des- 
cendant of T&z, who is a brother of Haoshynha and the fourth des- 
cendant of Gayomaretan ; Azi Dahaka, moreover, is the ninth des- 
cendant of Ahra Mainyu (!!!), his mother Vadhagh, the eighth 
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descendent of Ahra Mainyu (!!!), having been the spouse of Khrutasp, 
the third descendant of Taz. 

Wc have now to see the relationship between Noah and Nimrod 
to whom the interpreters of the Old Testament ascribe the foundation 
of the Tower of Babel, and as late as in 1863, the great archaeologist 
Mr. Rich discovered the mound with remains of buildings on its 
summit, which bears the name of Birs Nimrod even to-day. (See 
Kitto’s Cyclopcedia, p. 619). Nimrod was the son of Cush son of 
Ham son of Noah, i.e., Nimrod was the great grandson of Noah, 
whereas the tie of relationship between Yima Khshaetaand Azi Dahaka 
is that of cousins. Yima Khshaeta was the fifth descendant of Haosh- 
yanha, and Azi Dahaka the fourth descendant of Haoshyanha's brother 
Taz. Haoshyafiha, the seventeenth ancestor of Aira son of Thraetaona, 
is the founder of the Iranian race, whereas Taz, the fourth ancestor of 
Azi Dahaka, is the founder of the race of the Arabs, the Taziyan. 

The beginning of Chapter IX of Genesis does not mention even 
one word as to who founded the city' and tow’er of Babel : “as they 
journeyed from the east, . . . they found a plain in the land of Shinar; 
and they dwelt there.” Who were they ? Certainly, the families of 
Ham, Shem, and japhet, the three sons of Noah, by whom the nations 
were divided in the earth after the flood. There is no mention of 
Nimrod having founded the city and tower of Babel. According to 
Genesis X. 10 : “And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and' 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.” The writer 
of Genesis has presumed the foundation of the cities named above, 
and Nimrod, “ the mighty hunter before the Lord,” possessed himself 
of these cities, which had already been brought into existence by 
others before him. The indigenous traditions of ages, and the existence 
in ruins even to-day of Birs Nimrod are proofs positive of Nimrod’s 
hand in the erection of the tower of Babel. After the handing over 
of the Pahlavi passage to great researchers of biblical studies, there is 
a clear certainty of truth being dug out from the mud and the bottom 
of the well by those whose only motto is truth and nothing but the 
naked truth in all its inborn glory. 

If Azi Dahaka was brown, tawny, or tan-coloured as per the • 
meanings of the Vedic and Sanskrit ‘ babhri ’ and ‘ babhru Nimrod’s 
father Cush is supposed to have been the progenitor of the Cushites, 
i.e. the Ethiopians. 
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Whether ever the “ babble,” the “ confusion of tongues, ’ took 
place owing to the erection of the huge superstructure, the name of 
which has still remained in spite of the rolling away of mighty 
millennia of time, and the noble edifice itself still surviving in spite of 
ignoble efforts of opponents and foes at its destruction, after the 
publication of this thesis, necessarily meagre in details, friends and 
confreres will raise the question, if not ridicule, at the " confusion of 
the races,” the Hamites and the Tazis, made in this pa()er. Can it 
-ever be possible to equate and identify Nimrod’the great — grandson 
•of Noah. Nimrod the Hamite, with Azi Dahaka the Semite, Azi 
Dahaka the Tazi ? 

I will only make a reference in passing to the disagreement in the 
two statements, found in the Genesis and in the Satnhihi-Acnui. 
According to the Genesis the city and the tower of Babel were founded 
after the deluge; according to the SairihU-i-Acraii, HawTr founded 
the city of Bawlr during the reign of Jam. It is possible that the city 
of Babel, as per the latter statement, was no doubt founded during the 
remaining years of the reign of Jam after the deluge. 

Now we come to the important jxirt of the statement, that 
of establishing the Astronomical Observatory. The first portion 
of the statement mentions the fixing of the planet Mercury. BawTr, 
i.c. Azi Dhaka, must have settled early in his time the risings 
-and settings of the planet Mercury, the orbit of which is nearest that 
of the Earth. Being a planet which is not visible all the days of the 
year, the high elevation of the observatory erected on the tower of 
Babel must have afforded enough facilities to the Babylonian star 
gazers to fix the diurnal motions of Mercury during those times of 
private civilization. The language used in the sentence being ambi- 
guous, there is likelihood of different meanings being attributed to the 
text. Dr. jrvanjl’s meaning ” fixed there (the direction of) the planet 
Mercury ” seems to be quite appropriate. BawTr must have erected 
the tower on the day of the exaltation of Mercury in Gemini, in such 
wise as that the planet could be seen every from the same fixed point 
of the tower, and its latitude and declination were fixed for all the 
•days in the year. 

The word ‘ m-a-r-i ’ in the text has no relation to the constella- 
tion of the dragon. ‘ Marl ’ simply means “ a word ”, “ a word used as 
a name.” The twenty-one words of the ‘ ahuna-vairya ’ formula which 
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are used as the names of the twenty-one Nasks of the Avestan Scrip- 
tures arc called ‘ Marl In the same way, the author of the ‘ Satrtha.1- 
Alrdn' uses the term ‘marl’ for the seven and twelve names of the 
planets and the constellations used as ciphers by the ancient Baby- 
lonians. \Vc will not be taking the lustre out of the glorious work of 
the erection by Bawlr of the tower of Babel, if we uphold the Iranian 
tradition of Yima Khshaeta, Azi Dhaka's predecessor, having organized 
the solar year, counting the beginning of the year with the day of 
Hormezd of the month of Fravardin. Firdausi of immortal fame has 
mentioned it in his Shah Namah, and the writing of another immortal 
poet and philosopher of Iran, Omar Khayyam has been lately un- 
earthed and printed by a young scholar of Teheran, Dr. Minuvi. In his 
Noroz Namah, Omar Kkayysm has shown how from the time of 
Jamsid, the calculations of the solar year were made and all astronomi- 
cal phenomena had begun to be studied. Bawlr, Jamsid’s successor, 
did the greater work of erecting the astronomical observatory on the 
tower of BSwir, erected by him on the city of Bawlr founded by him. 
He selected a spot which became the centre of the world in respect of 
astronomical studies. The word ‘ Mari ' used in this text shows 
that Bawir had invented the ciphers for the astronomical names of 
planets and constellations for the first time in the life of the world. 

The last, though the hardest nut to crack, is the significance of 
the phrase ‘ hastom bahara ’ss“ the eighth apportionment.” In his 
astronomical observatory, Bawlr seems to have demonstrated the path 
of the sun in the twelve constellations and the conjunction of the sun 
with the various planets during his passage into the constellations. 
The “ eighth apportionment ” is, very likely, a reference to the division 
■of the 360 degrees of the Zodiac into eight parts of 45® each. 

The word ‘ yatuyih ’ (=‘‘ sorcery ”) seems to be a word ill 
understood by the civilized world, just like the word “ miracle.” 
■‘Yatuyih’ (=s‘‘ Sorcery ”), as usually understood means “magic, 
witchcraft ”, “ divination by the assistance of evil spirits.” The 
Iranian writers have certainly ascribed to Azi Dahaka the powers of 
clivination with the help of the evil spirits. The Dlnkart, Book VII, 
Chapter IV. 72 refers to “several matters of evil portent which Dahak 
had perpetrated with sorcery in Bawlr (sBabel), mankind had pro- 
ceeded to idol-worship by means of that delusion, and thereby arose 
the destruction of the world ; by means of the victorious Revelation, 
10 
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the Word of Zarathushtra, proclaimed against that sorcen-. it t\as 
entirely disintegrated and made ineffective.” 

In this connection Dinkart, Book III, Chapter 2SS throws some 
historic light, where we are told : “ One instigation of Dahak against 
the admonition of Jamset of preparing an accumulation as provision 
during summer and winter, Dahak advised the accumulation of 
revenge in the mind with unforgiveness, and to return the revenge 
even to the ninth generation, and enjoined the commencement of a 
scripture with these ten advices of his, harmful to tlie creatures, as 
against ten admonitions of Jamset beneficial to the creatures, and to 
preserve the same in Aurusalim (Jerusalem). And thereafter, say that 
Abraham, the Dastobar (=Religious Leader) of the Jews, acted 
accordingly, and Musa (=Moses) whom they consider the Gellta 
( = prophet) of the Jew’s and as of divine radiance, completed it, and 
the super-eminent Isu (=Jesus) had heard of him Musa and promul- 
gated it. And all the Gelltas (=prophets) of the Jews keep it in 
their possession and believe in it.” 

This statement of the Diubart, which was written about 1150 
years ago, shows the influence the ‘ Bible ’ of Dahak had in times 
after him, on the views and opinions of Abraham Moses, Lord Jesus 
and the other Jewish Prophets. 

To make the ‘‘ confusion ” of the stories of history the worst 
confounded, I will quote AlbirunI, Dr. C. Edward Sachau’s Chrono- 
logy of Ancient Nations, p. 100 ; 

” Western authors relate that, during the reign of this last King 
(Thonos Konkoleros, alias Sardanapalus), the prophet Jonah was sent 
to Nineveh, and that a foreigner, called Arbak (Arbaces) in Hebrew, 
Dah-dk in Persian, and Dahhak in Arabic, came forward against this 
king,- made war upon him, put him to flight, killed him and took pos- 
session of the empire, holding it till the time when the Kayanians, the 
kings of Babylonia, whom western authors are in the habit of calling 
Chaidzeans, brought the Empire under their sway. The reign of 
of Arbaces lasted seventy-two years.” 


For papers in Sections III A and IIIB — please see CONTENTS. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon), 
VniversHy of Madras 

My first dut 3 ’ is to express my feelings of sincere gratitude to the 
members of the Executive Council of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference for the honour of electing me as the President of the Classical 
Sanskrit Section of the Conference in this Session. If I feel any 
pride or gratification, it is when I receive some recognition of the ser- 
vices that I have done to Sanskritic studies, however small the 
actual results of my services may be. If sincere devotion to work 
forms an integral part of one’s labours for any good cause, then 1 can 
claim some recognition, since I can boldly assert that my devotion to 
Sanskritic studies is not less than that of any other student of the 
subject. My associations with the activities of this Conference have 
never been very prominent ; I have been nothing more than an ordinary 
delegate to the various sessions and I had no occasion to associate 
myself with the administrative aspects of the activities of this Con- 
ference. I have attended all the sessions of the Conference com- 
mencing from the Fifth Session held at Lahore and I have regularly 
participated in the academic and literary activities of the sessions, 
both in the Vedic and in the Classical Sanskrit Sections. The honour 
done to me now I consider as a recognition not merely of the work I 
have done within this Conference but also of the work I have done 
outside, in the general field of Sanskritic Studies, and I believe that 
I have been able to produce some tangible results in this line. 

It will be against all rules of good taste if I begin a sort of ram- 
bling talk on the various aspects of Classical Sanskrit on this occasion 
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and I know also that it will not be possible for me to justify my viola- 
tion of the rules of courtesy by bringing in tlie excuse of the needs of 
the occasion. But I will, at the same time, be failing in my duty if 
I do not make adequate comments on some aspects which I consider 
important. Although this Conference has no statutory powers to 
supervise the work of scholars engaged in the higher aspects of Sans- 
kritic Studies, nor to prescribe the plan and programme of their work, 
nor again to fix the scope of such work, and although any advice given 
by us or any lead offered by us is certain to be regarded as gratuitous 
by scholars outside and even by the scholars who are members of this 
Conference, when they function in their individual capacity, yet this 
Conference has a responsibility which is not derived through any 
statute and it has to develop an authority which will become more 
operative than statutory powers through custom ; and this can be done 
only through prudent initiative, cautious procedure and noble ideals 
as the aim. This Conference can justify its existence only if it can 
set certain standards in research and get those standards accepted 
through their inherent worth. 

When one looks round and has a general view of the entire field 
of Sanskritic research there are two things that strike him most, and 
they are the amount of work that remains yet to be done and the in- 
adequacy of the means for completing the work. In the following 
address I may not strictly confine myself to problems that arc con- 
nected with merely what is technically called Classical Sanskrit. There 
are few regions coming within the field of Indological studies in which 
Classical Sanskrit has not got some natural and prescriptive rights. If 
we look into the names of the various sections into which this Con- 
ference is split up, it would be found that what bestows a unity to the 
various sections, which enables the sections to form this totality called 
the Conference, is the importance and the predominence of Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit is inherently connected with the studies in all other subjects 
and no research of any useful standard can be done in any of the 
subjects without the aid of Sanskrit. Considering this importance of 
•Sanskrit many of the statements that I make may have a bearing on 
subjects that fall outside the scope of this section, that may directly 
come only within the scope of other sections of the Conference. 

When we speak of Indological researches, we must first of all 
realize that we have not yet been able to have even the faintest 
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notion of the amount of material that is available for such research, 
I mean manuscript material. This forms the chief material for any 
kind of research in the field of indology. There are various organized 
manuscripts libraries in India with large collections. There are also 
many private collections in Palaces and the homes of individuals. 
Many of them are known. In the case of many of them we have 
even information about the contents of such private collections. 
Some of them are inaccessible to humanity, perhaps not so inaccessi- 
ble to animals that eat away and destroy the manuscripts. Many 
private collections are still buried in obscurity, and perhaps it is in 
these collections that many of the most valuable, being rare, manus- 
cripts lie hidden from the knowledge of man. 

Even in the case of the so called organized public libraries, the 
conditions vary as regards cataloguing, facilities for use by scholars, 
system of keeping the manuscripts safe against decay and damage, 
arrangement for taking transcripts and in the many such activities 
associated with a manuscript library. Some libraries do not at all 
lend manuscripts outside the Library building. Some libraries freely 
lend their manuscripts. In most of the libraries, there is provision 
for lending manuscripts with certain restrictions. Even in the matter 
of catalogues, there is no clear system of division into subjects and 
there is no uniform method of arrangement of the titles in the 
catalogue. Even in the matter of the names of the works and of the 
authors, there is some lack of uniformity. Every one who is engaged 
in research knows how much time and labour is spent in tracing a 
manuscript in a catalogue and in identifying a work. 

Apart from the above considerations, there are some points that 
have interested me all along. The manuscripts, especially the 
manuscripts written in North India, give as a general rule the name 
of the scribe, the date of transcription and the name of the owner of 
the manuscript. I have not yet been able to get at a manuscript 
written by the author himself of any important work. What was the 
method of writing out a work ? Did the author take paper, pen and 
ink in North India or palm-leaf sheets and a stylus in South India, or 
did they dictate ? In the latter case, who wrote out actually, a disci- 
ple or a paid scribe ? How did copies multiply ? When an authori- 
tative work was written by a well-known author, say Bhartrhari, how 
long did it take before copies were made available in multiples 
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throughout the country ? Did such a work get currency in the country 
within the life time of the author and in a very short time, or was 
it a slow process, say of fifty years ? I am led into such thoughts be- 
cause I find that in many cases theories regarding the dates of im- 
portant authors have been started on the basis of the time that should 
have elapsed before his work was known in the whole of the country. 

Even in the case of such a recent author as Sayana, there is no 
contemporary copy of his various vedic commentaries and other 
works, that has been discovered. Copies bearing dates not far removed 
from the time of the author have come to our notice. But what has 
happened to the copy written out by himself or transcribed to his 
dictation ? It may be too much to expect to get at a copy of a work 
that goes back to the time of— say Kalidasa or even of Bhavabhuti. 
The problem of an author’s own copy of his work is one that has been 
puzzling me for a long time and 1 have been unable to find out any 
solution for the puzzle. 

How did recensions of works arise ? I do not know if there is any 
work in Sanskrit that has not various recensions. The textual varia- 
tions of the Mahabharaia are well known. There are shorter and 
longer recensions of various works like the S’akuntala of Kalidasa, the 
Nirukta of Yaska and the Brhaddevatci. The text of Panini’s grammar 
is not uniform. The commentary on the Karikas of Bhartrhari's 
Vakyapadlya for the first Kanda is available in two recensions, one as 
it is printed in the Benares Sanskrit Series and the other as is avail- 
able in the manuscripts of the Adyar Library collection and as com- 
mented on by Vrsabhadeva. The commentary on the Rgveda by 
Skandasvamin for the first two adhyayas of the first astaka as printed 
from Trivandrum is quite different from what is printed in the Madras 
University edition of the same work. The commentary on Asvaldyana 
Crhya Sutra by Devasvamin as found in a manuscript in the collection 
of the Palace in Trivandrum is quite different from the recension that 
is being published in the Bulletin of the Adyar Library. 

Uipveka and Maiicjanamis'ra are both supposed to be disciples of 
Kumarila Bhatta- Mandana has written his Bhdvanaviveka and 
Uipveka has written a commentary on it. In the course of the com- 
mentary, Urnveka draws attention to a large number of variations in 
reading in the text of Bkdvandviveka, These variations in readings 
cannot be the result of long lapse of time nor of passage of the work 
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through many hands to distant parts of the country. Umveka gives 
different interpretations to the text according to the variations in 
reading. If Urjiveka and Maridana were both disciples of the same 
teacher, how can we explain this uncertainty on the part of Urnveka 
regarding the reading and interpretation about the text of Mandana ? 

Apart from the differences regarding the readings that creep into 
texts, there arises uncertainty regarding the authors of the works 
themselves. In fixing the authorship, we depend mostly on tradition 
handed down in the colophons found in the manucripts of the works. 
In the majority of cases, these colophons are uniform. At the ends 
of the various sections of the same manuscript and in the different 
manuscripts of the same work, there is a striking identity in regard to 
the wording of these colophons. The scribes observe a short of re- 
ligious sanctity to the wording of these colophons and very faithfully 
recopy the words. And this fidelity becomes all the more striking when 
we find that they are very slack in copying the text portion of the works. 

The w'ording of the colophons is the second point on which I 
wanted to say a few words. Some discrepancies in the colophons 
have in many cases led us into wild conjectures and into strange con- 
fusions. The most striking example of this is the colophon at the 
end of a few acts found in a manuscript of Malatlmadhava, as announc- 
ed for the first time by S. P. Pandit. In these colophons Urnveka 
becomes the author of Malatimadhava, and he is definitely stated as 
the disciple of Kumarila Bhatta. There are evidences to show that 
Bhavabhuti, before he became a poet, had been the writer of authori- 
tative works on sfastraic subjects. But the words of Citsukha who 
gives this information do not suggest that Urnveka is identical with 
Bhavabhuti. The implication is the other way, although the com- 
mentator of Citsukha identifies the two. The colophons announced 
by S. P. Pandit need further examination and form too slender a thread 
on which such a big identification can be suspended. 

Did the aut^hor himself write out the colophons or were they 
introduced by later scribes of the work for the sake of identification of 
the works? How far can we rely on the colophons ? Are they abso- 
lutely reliable criteria regarding the author and the details regarding 
the author. Just as the author could have written a w^ork with only 
one definite reading, similarly, there could have been only one 
colophon, if the author wrote it ; later variations in the colophon, just 
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as in the readings of the texts, must be due to the tampering by later 
hands. Just as in editing a text, a critical student examines the 
variants and accepts that reading which is the most plausible, similar- 
ly in the matter of colophons also one has to make a choice and 
accept only one and reject the others, or at least give them onlj 
a subordinate position if there is some plausibility about them. There 
is no more justiftcation, when there are more than one name associat- 
ed with a work in the colophons, in accepting the two names as re- 
ferring to the same author, than there can be in accepting two words 
as synonyms if the words occur as alternative readings. 

Just as this identification of Bhavabhuti and Uryiveka (being the 
disciple of Kumarila) finds a support in a stray colophon in the pro- 
blem of Bhasa, the difference in the names of Carudatta and Mrccha- 
katika is brought in to differentiate between the works of S'udraka and 
Bhasa. Although no one contends that some one wrote a drama 
called S'akuntala as is found in the recension represented by tlie 
commentary of Abhirama and that Kalidasa expanded it into a larger 
drama as represented in the Bengal recension as edited by Monier 
Williams, and although no one contends that the names, S'akuntala 
and Abhijnana-s'ikuntala are different, representing different works,, 
still the advocates of Bhasa, in spite of the close similarity of the two 
dramas in plot, in wording and in details, uphold that Bhasa wrote 
the drama called the Carudatta and S'udraka expanded it into Mrccha- 
katika, and that the two names Mrcchakatika (representing an incidence 
just as the element Abhijnana in S'akuntala) and Carudatta (repre- 
senting a chief character in the drama) refer to different works. 

There are various causes that lead to differences in reading. One 
is local interest and this is specially noticeable in dramas which have 
to be shown to the ordinary people, and emendations necessitated by 
the popular tastes creep into the text. I have drawn attention, even 
in the case of the so-called Bhasa’s Carudatta, to the fact that in many 
places where there is a variation between the North Indian editions of 
Mrcchakatika and the Trivandrum edition of Carudatta, the variations 
are introduced to adapt the text to the tastes and environments of the 
locality, and especially is this case when the passage : 

kim vasudeve jamadagniputrah 
has been altered to 

kim vasudevah sivapattatfes'ah 
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in so far as the Trichur temple is ver}’ famous in Malabar where the- 
alteration in the reading of the text has been made. Other Malabar 
influences in the alterations have been noticed by me in that 
place. There are various considerations to which due weight 
must be attached before conclusions are drawn on the basis of 
mere names. 

In many cases the fact of a work having been printed does not 
take away from the value of the manuscripts of the work. On the 
other hand in many cases the value of a manuscript increases. Such 
is the case with a South Indian manuscript of the entire Mrcchakatika. 
We have till now got at only North Indian mauscripts. For the South 
Indian recension of the drama we have only the incomplete manu- 
scripts of Mrcchakatika, usually called the manuscripts of Bhasa's 
Carudatta. I have been in search of South Indian Manuscripts of 
Mrcchakatika and I have been also in search of a north Indian manu- 
script of Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta. The latter is sure to reveal the 
real Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa, of which I believe, the Trivandrum 
edition is only a stage adaptation, just as the Carudatta is only a stage 
adaptation of Mrcchakatika. 

Closer search of manuscripts of works that have been printed 
and of which there are various editions are sure to bring to light 
various points that will be of interest to scholars. The dates of the 
manuscripts, the name of the scribe and the name of the owner are 
important factors, capable of imparting information that will help 
research to a considerable extent. Dates of manuscripts are the only 
points to which attention has been paid in an adequate way and the 
names of the scribes and the name of the owners are conveniently 
ignored. The realiability of a manuscript depends on its accuracy, 
which factor is determined by the capacity of the scribe. Were 
scribes themselves good scholars or were they mere mechanical scribes 
who merely tried to reproduce, often with little of success, what was 
contained in the original ? Or being themselves a sort of scholars, did 
they ever attempt to improve on the original they were transcribing, 
by introducing new matter or by deleting portions or by altering 
readings ? If the name of a scribe is given in a dated manuscript and 
if the same name appears on a manuscript in the same collection, of 
which the date is important, the name of the scribe gives us the clue 
for ascertaining the date. 
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Again in the case of the owners of manuscripts, they must have 
been themselves scholars. They must have been using the manuscripts 
for their own studies or for teaching their disciples. In the course 
of their study, they must have tried to imitate the original, if that is 
poetry and try to add their own imitations in margins and when a 
copy is made out of it. the added portions may find a place into the 
original work as an integral part. The scholars may’ have tried to 
improve upon their originals. They may have added explanatory- 
notes. Some closer research into manuscripts of well-known works 
in the possession of great scholars, that must have come down to us, 
is sure to reveal some of the mysteries of variants in readings as found 
in raansucripts. 

Little attention is being paid to manuscripts of works written by- 
authors of a more recent date. Nearly all histories of Literature come 
to a sort of stop by about the 11th or 12th century a.d. 1-rom that 
time onwards some kind of selections are made among authors and 
works, while in the case of earlier periods in the history, detailed 
examinations are made about all sorts of minor authors. The period 
following the eleventh and twelfth centuries has been as rich in the 
matter of both volume and worth as the earlier centuries, and the 
second period is not in any way less important than the earlier period. 
If commonplace lyrics and other varieties of minor poems, to say’ 
nothing of great epics and dramas, of an earlier age are of importance 
to a student of Sanskrit Literature, I see no reason why such impor- 
tance should vanish when we e.xamine a later age. The encouragement 
and patronage extended by Hindu kings of various kingdoms all 
over India, did not diminish with age. The various Kings of India 
were not merely warriors, conquerors and administrators, but they 
were also scholars, authors, philosophers and artists and they 
encouraged the various aspects of academic life in their States. More 
light must be thrown on this period in the history of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture ; and for this purpose there must be a new attitude to the value 
•of manuscripts relating to different ages. 

I have devoted my address to the problems connected with manu- 
scripts libraries. As I said in the beginning, the problems which I 
•deal with are not confined to Sanskrit Literature. But I have taken 
••the term Sanskrit in a far wider sense. In every aspect of Indologi- 
<al studies, there is a special aspect like Vedic Sanskrit, Philosophy, 
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religion, Inscriptions and technical subjects and there is also a generic 
aspect which is the Sanskrit aspect. There is much to be done by 
Manuscripts Libraries and there is much scope for improved methods 
of managing the Libraries. There is scope for an altered attitude 
towards the relative values of manuscripts. The whole problem of 
important manuscripts and unimportant manuscripts must be thought 
about in a fresh light. What are called imhnportatit manuscripts from 
a certain point of view have great importance from another point of 
view. My main purpose in drawing your attention to this problem is 
to see if in the Oriental Conference there can be started a separate 
section for Oriental Manuscripts Libraries. 



A NOTE ON AN INDIA OFFICE SANSKRIT 
DRAMA OF THE 16TH CENTURY 


By H. C. Ray, M. A., Ph. D. (London), D.Lit. (London). 

University Lecturer, Calcutta 

BHOJABANDHA OF VEDANTA-VAGIS’A BHATTACARYA-A 

nataka in two acts 
Introductory 

During my search for MSS. of the Surjauacarita' in the archives of 
Europe, my attention was drawn to this work in August, 1939. A 
complete MS. of this Nataka is contained in the India Office Collec- 
tion. Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Randle, the Librarian, the MS.’ 
was sent to the Calcutta University Library for my examination. 
Soon after my arrival in India in October, 1939, I had an opportunity 
of examining its contents. It is written on country made yellow 
paper in Nagara cljaracter. There are fourteen folios containing 239' 
lines of clear writing. The front page of the 1st folio is blank except- 
ing Natakabhojabaiidha and “450” in Nagari character in ink 
and Bhojabandha in lead-pencil in Latin character. The last 
page contains 3 lines of which part of the 1st line and the 2nd and 3rd 
lines are written in different ink by another hand. Folio No. 10 con- 
tains on both its faces ten lines of writing. All the pages of the other 
folios with these exceptions contain 9 lines of writing. An unknown 
reader has in many places covered letters and sometimes words with 
ink and have introduced corrections in the area outside the written' 
space on each folio. The work consists of two acts only. The real 

’ See my paper in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1938, pp. 370 ff. 

» Saaskrit MS, I. O. 584d (E 4181). 
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name of this small drama is given at the end of the first act as : 
Bhojaraja-saccaritu. ' Each folio roughly measures 10" X 4" inches. 

Its Contents 


This work in which verses occupy more space than prose, opens 
with S/’I-GcxHt-’s'nytT namah. Then follow two verses in praise of the 
(Vyasa) ’ Cakradhara son of the VySsa Gopala. At the end of the 1st 
act this Gopala is called Dharmadhyaska. Cakradhara appears to 
have been the spiritual guide of the hero of the work, King Bhoja. 
Then follows praise of the author Vedanta Vagis'a Bhattacarya’ and 
his guru NSrayapa’ SarasvatT*. The latter used to reside in Varap- 
asi and rescued Paramatma-vidya (Vedanta ?) from distress. 
Then follows eulogistic description of the hero, King Bhoja, lord 
of VrndSvati, son of prince Surajana.' The latter is also called 
“ lord of Vrndavatl.” His mother was the Kanaka-rajfil Kamala. 
Kamala, after the death of her husband Surajana, appears to have 
ruled her husband’s state for some time during the minority of 
Bhoja. Bhoja is praised for his deeds and efficiency in adminis- 
tration. In one place the Siitradhdra gravely informs us that the 
administration of the hero reminded the people of the reign of the 
purvatana Bhoja. In another place, one of the dramatis personae 
declares that by his deeds the hero became more famous than the 
prdclna Bhoja. The hero is described in one place as S'rl Kr§na- 
caranakamalasevaka and there is very little doubt of the Vaisnava 
leanings of the author. The rest of the drama is full of the names of 
various holy places in India and their respective merits. Amongst 
these the following may be mentioned, viz., VHranasI," Jagannatha- 
ksetra, Gaiiga-sagara, Setubandha, Rames-vara, Junction of Bhagl- 
rathl and Kalindi, and Haridvara. 


'The work is sometimes called Sriwuti-B/icya-Saccarila or ; but 

nowhere in the text Bhojabandha . 

■ A Brahman who recites or expounds the Puranax in public. 

' The author is sometimes simply called " Vagis'a. " 

* I’rof. S- Mookerjee of the University of Calcutta seems to be right in identifying 
this NirSyana with the author of a VOritika on Sankara's Sariraka BliOijya (Ed. MM. 
Anantakrisbna Sastri, Calcutta Sanskrit series. 

^ Sometimes the name is given as " Surijana." 

° Sometimes Kas'i. 
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Its Author and His Datk 

The colophon at the end of tlie 1st act rims as follows: Iti 
S'nman ■ Nardyuiici-SarasvatJ • samprijya - caniiiii ■ kivuaht ■ yiif>alu- 
Veddiiitii-Vdgls'a-Bluiftucdrya kytau Dlurninldliyaksn S'rJ- 

Gopdla-namdamj Vyisw S'n-Cubnrdhiirdlaniliita Viiiddvulyddlils'i! 
Surajana-7iamdaiia V rnddvatyddhls'n S'rl-Bhojurdjn Sticctirihi iidtiiiii 
S'rl-iidtake prathamowka. We know from this passage that he was a 
disciple of Narayaiia Sarasvatl. Elsewhere in this work this N’arayana 
is described as a great authority on Paruindtinavidyd. Erom this as 
well as the title of his disciple (Veddnta-vdgis’a) it is reasonable for ns 
to assume that he was probably a great authority on Vnddnto and 
connected studies. It is curious that the work, does not give us the 
Christian name of the author; both Vedanta-vagls-a and Bhaftdcdrya 
can only be taken as either titles or surnames. He cannot be far re- 
moved in date from the time of Candras'ekhara, the author of the Sur- 
jattacarita. Candras'ekhara was a contemporary of Akbar (1556-1605 
A.D.) ‘ and he lived in the court of Surjana, a feudatory prince of the 
Timurid emperor. Our author seems to have been a court — poet of 
Bhoja, the son of Surjana. As such he must be placed in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth or the first half of the seventeenth century. 
He was apparently a Bengali Brahmana and had \'aisnava leanings. 
But the work does not reveal any details about the author’s family or 
his other works if any. From his surname, however, it seems very 
probable that the author was a Bengali Brahmin. As to his virtues 
as an author of a dramatic composition, 1 can only mention that he 
has succeeded in writing one without introducing any female character 
or the usual scenes of erotic court intrigues. 

Its Imroutance 

The drama is important for a study of the Surjauacurita. Both 
Bhoja and the Vyasa Gopala, the father of Bhoja’s guru Cakradhara 
are mentioned in the last canto of the Surjanacarita. We are told in 
this Mahdkdvya that the Vyasa Gopala’s son Cakradhara stood in 
front of Bhoja at the time of his coronation. Our present work does 

‘ See o^. cff. (Indian Historical Quarterly), p. 379. I3y an unfortunate escape 
of the well-known devil the date is wrongly printed as 1536-1605 a. d. 
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not supply an\- liistorical information about Bhoja. The “old Bhoja" 
mentioned above was possibly the Pratihara Bhoja (c. 836-82 A.U.) or 
more probably the Paramara prince of that name (c. 1010-1055 A.D.).' 
Surjaiia's sou is constantly praised in the tultaka in the meaningless 
conventional way so well known to the pras'aatikdnrs of the early 
mediaeval king of Northern India. In the Surjaiiacarita, however, 
Bhoja is said to have conquered the Gurjarabhumi.’ If he really did 
that he must have achieved this result in the companj- of the armies 
of the House of Timur which he like his father, appears to have 
served. In the Surjanacarita Bhoja is called DiUls'cna-puraskrta 
and is also credited with the conquest of the Suhmas, I’aiigas, 
Vaidarbhas, Traigartas, Malavas and the Gandhiras." But it is really 
surprising that our drama should remain silent on these brilliant 
achievements of the hero. Our author certainly occupied a position 
at the court of Bhoja entitling him to the fullest information about the 
achievements of his patron. 


' See Ray. Dynaitic Hisloiy of Northern India, Calcotta University Press. Vol. I. 
p. 611 ; ibid., Vol. II, p. 927. 

* See op. cit. {Indian Historical Quarterly), p. 378. 

’ ibid. 



THE SOURCES OF DHAKMA AND THIHK 
COMPARATIVE AUTHORITY 

JiY BaTTJKNATH BhATTACHARYA, M.A., B.L., K:iVYArTHTHA, 
Professor, Ripon College, Calcuftn 

A SUBJECT of interest that emerges from a consideration of the 
practices prohibited in the Kali Age is the comparative autliority of 
the sources of Dharma. The topic of Kali prohibitions, though it 
looms large in many authoritative Sinarta compilations since the 12th 
•century A. C. and is of considerable importance as throwing light on 
the lines of evolution of the Hindu society and its usages, has only 
recently received some attention from scholars. Mr. Kane’s article in 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for 
1936, is a brief and compact treatment of the topic. It was also the 
subject of a thesis of 1934 by the present writer which awaits publi- 
cation by the University of Calcutta. The subject of Kalivarjya has 
not yet received the full measure of judicial notice that it merits 
perhaps because all the materials relative to it were not placed com- 
prehensively in any case before the Courts. This aspect of the legal 
bearing of the question apart, it opens up certain i.ssues concerning the 
authority of the sources of Dharma as yet untraversed which it may 
not be amiss even at this late date to present before a learned assem- 
bly like the present. 

In S'rldhara’s Sinrity-arthasiira dated the later half of the 12th 
century a. C. are enumerated fifteen practices — the earliest long enu- 
meration of the kind concluding with a verse to the effect : 

“ In the Kali age the wise declare these practices as fit to the 
•eschewed.”' From this time onward the list gets longer and other 
items are added. In the verses of an anterior date like those attributed 
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u> Sighantu-Knrikd ia the Mitdksard, or the Brahiiiapurdria and two 
other anonymous texts cited by Apararka on Y iijnavalkya-smrti, 1-56 
there is no indication of a decision of the learned or the wise but the 
prohibition is made to rest as usual on the authority of a sage or of a 
Puratia. In the Smrticandriki a longer passage than that in Srar/y- 
tirthasura is set out, prefaced with the words : “ Likewise others again 
cite the authority of a convention made by those versed in Dharma.” ’ 
And it concludes with the words : “ At the beginning of the Kali age 
for the preservation of Society these practices were abrogated by 
eminent men of learning by means of a convention. A convention 
made by the pious should also be an authority like the Veda.’” In 
Hemadri’s Caturvarga-Cintamatfi occur closely analogous prohibitive 
verses which contain besides tbe above conclusion, certain additional 
verses importing — “ By the learned for fear lest Dharma should be 
overthrown, practices even though formerly enjoined were by con- 
vention restrained owing to the lack of good men.” ^ Raghunandana’s 
Udvilkatattva cites verses purporting on the authority of Hemadri and 
Madhava to be from Adityapurdna which closely follow the Smrty- 
Airthasdra passage down to the concluding verses. A passage from 
lirhaiindradiyapurdfM also is quoted by him, which closes with verses 
that recite that these practices are declared by the wise as fit to be 
eschewed. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the Pauranic 
verses quoted by Raghunandana were based on the Smrty-arthasdra 
and Smrticandriki passages. They were presumably incorporated in 
these Puranas of a very late date to command greater authority. 

The reliance on the convention of the wise as the sanction behind 
the Kali prohibitions even in the Pauranic texts is a curious fact and 
calls for more than a passing notice. Samaya or a convention made 
by the wise was in the earliest times a recognized source of Dharma or 
Sacred Duty. Apastamba begins his DJuirmasutra with the words — 
‘ Hence therefore we shall explain the sacred duties arising from 
practices based on conventions.’ And in the next siltra he says : 
‘ .\uthority is a convention made by those versed in the sacred law and 

■ i wifPi ^ 
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also the Vedas.’ The conjunction ca (also) in this szl/m according to 

Haradatta’s traditional interpretation is for emphasis for the V cdas are 
the chief authority in regard to what is or what is not duty. He 
brings this dictum into line with Gautama : The Veda is the source 
of the Sacred Law and the recollection and conduct of the knowers of 
the Veda.' This aphorism agrees with Manu II-C '. 

Haradatta’s commentar)- further adds that though we maj not 
find the extinct Vedas, it is inferred that Manu and the other sages 
had them. For Apastamba himself says (XIMO) : ‘ The precepts are 
promulgated in the Brahmanas ; their lost texts are inferred from 
actual application.’ ^ Again in the chapter on Dhanna he says (I-xx- 
67), Righteousness and unrighteousness do not stalk over the earth 
saying “ Here we are ; ” neither the Gods and the Gandharvas nor 
the fathers declare this is Dhanna and this is not. What the Aryas 
praise when done is the sacred duty and what they blame is unright- 
eousness Vasisfha also emphasizes the importance of decisions of 
those learned in traividya, “There can be no doubt that what men 
who know the sacred law, who have grown aged in the study of 
traividya declare as the law is such in regard to self-purification and 
prescription of expiation for others.’’ ^ 

It is legitimate to conclude that all the duties of men living in 
society could not have been laid down in the Vedas. With the lapse 
of time and the expansion of the Aryan community and the gradual 
spread over all parts of the Indian sub-continent, definition and 
elaboration of the rules of conduct for the different orders and stages 
of life became necessary. And the sages who understood thf 
genius and the ethos of the race formulated these according tcv 
the growing exigencies and varying circumstances. Hence is it that 
we find Gautama saj'ing : Rules of conduct for countries, races and 
families if not opposed to the Srutis are authoritative.' And despite 

' i 
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tlie elaborate pains taken by Kumarila in the Tavtravirtika — section 
on the Authority of the Smrtis — to show that whatsoever Manu lays 
down has its sanction in the Vedas or else, like the teachings of the 
Buddha, they are without validity. Vasis^ha clearly declares “ In the 
absence of Vcdic texts Manu declared the rules of conduct for coun- 
tries, races and families.”' 

It is strange that the Tantravartika while citing Gautama’s above 
siltra does not consider Vasistha's aphorism about Manu laying down 
the law in matters where Vedic texts were not to be found. Manu 
nowhere mentions Samaya as a source of Dharma, though it is pos- 
sible by ingenious interpretation to regard it as comprised in the 
sources that he enumerates. In the metrical Smrtis of a later date 
Samaya meets with comparatively scant recognition. And it may be 
that the rules being fully and expressly laid down in them, the scope 
of Samaya was necessarily narrowed down. In place of Samaya or 
convention we have Smrti or clearly formulated rules. The opinion 
of the learned was sought in particular cases instead of general rules 
to govern the conduct of classes of people or communities. 

Here and there, however, even in the later Smrtis references 
occur to this ancient instrument of social regulation. Thus Ndrada- 
X-I : detines Samaya thus : The aggregate of the rules settled 
amongst heretics, Naigamas or followers of the Veda and others is 
called Samaya (convention or established usage). He also points out 
the possibility of the modification of the sacred law to suit custom 
as in 1-40 : When it is impossible to act up to the precepts of sacred 
law, it becomes necessary to adopt a method founded on reasoning 
because usage decides everything and overrules the sacred law. 

This agrees with the dictum of Manu : ’ “ Nothing is to be decided 
by resort to the sacred law alone for where the decision is divorced 
from reasoning Dharma is impaired.” Katyayana (Ch. XXIX, si. 12) 
suggests that among lawgivers also decisions are reached by means of 
deliberation and exchange of views. The rule of majority obtains in 
such assemblies according to Gobhila III, 149 ; Where the dicta conflict, 
majority prevails. Such is the rule declared in a parity of authorities. 

‘ *ig: l com, -a Manu II-7 g; 
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Bvhaspati likewise refers to the authority of Saiitaya in XXVIl- 
24 : Such customs as arc not opposed to the laws of particular 
countries and castes or other corporations, every king should estab- 
lish in accordance with the sacred law after consulting the law-books. 
Here Sainaya passes off into royal edict (osRTT^h). Katyayana 
also says: Ascertaining the opinions of the learned, in my mind also 
it is settled.' 

It has already been shown that the prohibitions in the Kali age 
are promulgated on the strength of Sanuiya or convention or on the 
strength of Pauratiic texts and in some cases by virtue of Smrti 
prescriptions. Of these the authority of the first has been considered 
already. The authority of the Purana may next be briefly discussed. 
The authority of Purditas as a source of Dharnm or the sacred law, 
though traceable from an early period in the history of Dharmavdslra 
has varied in different ages. In the Chandogya Upanifiad, Purana 
with Itihisa is spoken of as the fifth of the Vedas.- And Manu says 
that the Veda has to be supplemented by Itihiusa and Purdnii.' 
Gautama XI-19 says that the Dharmasdstras include the angas, the 
Vpavedas and Purdtfa.* A verse of Visriu cited in Smrticandrikd- 
Samskara-kanda declares that Purdtia, Manu’s sacred law, the Veda 
with its angas or subsidiary studies and the science of medicine — 
these four, valued as commands, should not be refuted by reasons.' 

Likewise Yajnavalkya 1-3 :* 

The Purana in its origin clearly goes back to Vedic times and it 
is demonstrable that the legends embodied in many later Puranas 
have their source in the Vedas and in the BrShmanas. But despite 
its indisputable antiquity the force of its precepts in the regulation of 
social conduct as the source of the sacred law has been open to 
.question. Apastamba cites a Bhavi^at-purd{ja text as an authority. 
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In his Dhannasiitra 1, p. xix, k. 13 a Pauraitic text is used to support 
the propriety of eating food offered by anybody without previous 
arrangement or appointment.' 

In l-xxix-7 ’ the same authority is cited for justifying the slaj'ing 
of an assailant and in II-xxii-3*4 to recommend life-long continence. 
These three texts' commend practices forbidden in the Kali age — 
the taking of Sudra-cooked food, the slayin'g of a Brahmin assailant 
and the pursuit of life-long celibacy (by a Brahmacarin or a yati). 
This raises a curious case of conflict between ancient and later 
Pitnwas. 

The authority of the Purdria is, however, only subsidiary, S'ruii 
and Smrti (revelation and recollection) being the primary sources of 
the sacred law. Indeed Manu and the other law givers do not 
mention Purdna as an independent source of Dhanna (11-6-9-10) * 

Harlta 1-25 says that S'ruti and Smiii are the two eyes of learned 
Brahmins, made by the Gods. Bereft of either of them one is a kdna 
(blind of one eye) and bereft of both, one is wholly blind.' 

Vyasa in chap. I, s'loka 4 regarding the comparative authority 
of the three sources says that in a conflict between S’ruti, Smrti and 
Purdtut, the authority of the Veda prevails and in a conflict betw'een 
the two latter, Smrti is of greater force.‘ 

Jaimini's aphorisms do not consider the Purdnas as sources of 
the sacred law. Kumarila in his Tantravdrtika — Section on Arthavada 

‘ \ viW Hsriqf^tfq i 
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— casually discusses the authority of Piirdita and Ilihdsti and 
declares them as not entitled to too much of respect.’ 

S'ulapapi remarks that, the authority of Ptirdijas as a source of 
the sacred law is only partial.* 

Such being the measure of authority attaching to Samaya and 
Piirafta, the validity of the Kali prohibitions resting on these two 
lends itself to serious question. And yet in regard to some of the 
practices banned, their authority has been largely admitted by the 
judiciary as well as by pandits of the most orthodox school. 

The practices prohibited make up as many as fifty-five items — of 
which 15 are ceremonial and ritualistic, 18 relate to the duties of the 
four as'ratnas or stages of life, 13 pertain to impurity and purification 
and the remaining nine are concerned with legal relations. Many of the 
first category — such as agnihotra, cow-sacrifice, horse-sacrifice and 
the royal sacrifice etc., have an undisputed Vedic origin, i.e., in 
Mantra and Brahmana ; others (e. g., pious improvidence, curtailment 
of the period of impurity etc.,) may be traced in the Kalpasutras 
which according to the orthodox view are in authority second only tt) 
the Vedas. The origin of the rest cannot be traced back further than 
the Stnrtis. In some instances both the practice and the prohibition 
have the same source, e. g., the drinking of surd or liquor in Sautra- 
mai?!’ (the animal sacrifice) or the guest-offering of animals,' the 
sources of which both are found in the Satapatha Brdbniat}a. 

Such being the origin of the practices it is curious that they 
could be placed under a ban simply by a convention of the wise or by 
texts of Purdpas in face of Vyasa’s explicit dictum already quoted 
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that in case of conflict the Piinlna yields to the Smrti and both 
to S'rnti. 

To set out all the disquisitions on this topic being precluded by 
exigencies of time and space, three most significant utterances may be 
cited. Hemadri in Catnrvarga-Cintiimarti (Paris'e^ Khanda) has a 
somewhat cryptic passage ' supporting the authority of conventions 
which may be thus rendered : 

“ Now the question is whether what is prohibited in the Kali age 
rests on presumed (Vedic) text or on evident (ritualistic) purpose. It 
is not for any visible purpose (relation to some rite) since as it 
conduces to no positive act, no such purpose should be assumed. 
Nor can it be otherwise due to a presumed text), on account of 
the objection of discrepancy (between injunctive and prohibitive texts). 
Although it does not import the performance of any act, still as 
leading to a knowledge of discrimination (from practices permitted) 
and being thus for an evident purpose, it is not open to that objection. 
Otherwise (if no text be valid that does not bear on a ritual) there 
cannot be the perusal of texts on Rajasnya etc., by a Brahmin. 
Further the course to be taken in regard to Rajasiiya etc., holds here 
also. Besides to say that is to declare the invalidity of other Smrti 
texts (other than what rests on convention) on Kali prohibitions. 
From the absence of a visible purpose such as belongs to the injunction 
on the perusal of the Vedas, no invalidity results, since as in their case 
so also in regard to this, strict acceptance by the orthodox twice- 
born is common. Therefore, if a visible purpose such as underlies the 
texts on the daily recitation (of the Vedas) be lacking in this case, 
what does it matter ? 

Hence the sanction behind the Kalivarjya texts is concluded to 
be acceptance by the orthodox, in other words the sanction of usage. 
In the Vlramitrodaya (Paribhasa-prakas'a, p. 191) the question of the 
relative force of conflicting Sinrtis is discussed. A Bhavi^apurdna 
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passage is cited which distinguishes Smrti texts into five kinds. This 
along with Mitra Misra's comments appears to be based on the 
Tatitravartika on Jaimini, chap. Ill, Pada 3, Adhikarana 7. sOtra 14.' 
The Viramitrodaya passage may be tlius translated : • The Bhavhya- 
■pumua- distinguishes Smrti texts into five kinds. Some Smrtis are 
for a visible purpose, others for an invisible, still others for purposes 
visible and invisible, yet another kind is based on reason ; a further 
variety is the reiterative and a fifth, seen bj’ the ortliodox. Leaving 
aside that for a visible i.e., secular purpose all these have Vedic roots. 

Their authority or otherwise in case of conflict is thus deter- 
mined : In a conflict of Smrti and usage, the former prevails, for 
Smrti directly infers ffruti while usage is weak since it infers S'ruti 
through Smrti. For example by the Smrti text. “ Give the bride’s 
cloth to the knower of the Surya ” (i.e. of the rks having Surya. as 
their deity) is contradicted the practice of the bride’s wearing of the 
cloth on the fourth daj'. Likewise the marriage of the maternal 
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uncle’s daughter is opposed to the Smrti text — “ By marrying the 
maternal uncle’s daughter," etc. So also among the Stnrfis. By the 
authentic Stivii text of Manu and others — " The wise one shall not 
kill himself — is contradicted the unauthentic heretic Smrti — “ one 
shall fling the body from a rock.” Also the authentic Smrti 
— “Wives of four castes are ordained for the Brahmin” — is re- 
prehended by the approved Smrtis of Yajnavalkya and others : “ As to 
what is said about the regenerate castes taking a wife from the S'udra 
caste ” etc. Similarly by the Smrti with an invisible purpose uiz. 
“ In no case shall one kill a Brahmin ” is contradicted the Smrti with 
the visible purpose of self-defence : “ One shall slay the slayer.” So 
also the Smrti arising out of S'ruti since it imports the performance of 
fire-offering etc., — viz. “ Desiring to take a son calling together one’s 
relations and informing the King and sacrificing in the fire-chamber 
with the Vydhrti.’! one shall adopt — ” contradicts the authentic text : 
“ Those who are born of the seed of a person shall belonging to hin> 
and to nobody else ” which arises out of the indication negativing 
an adopted son — “There is no issue begotten by another” — in 
the Mantra — “ There is no residue (/.<?. issue) — O Fire, born of 
another.” 

Similarly, the text — ‘ To a S'rotriya (versed in Veda) offer a large 
o.x or goat.’ — Originating in the commendation of Manthana — “ So as- 
when yond King of men coming or any other worthy — one strikes :i 
bullock or a cow ” i.s contradicted by the text arising from 
the injunctive S'ruti — “ Slay not the harmless cow who is Aditi 
herself.” 

So also in regard to usages. In the MitakRauX is laid down the 
greater authority of each preceding in the enumeration — usage, ap- 
proval of one’s conscience, a desire arising from a right impulse. 
Sometimes even a stronger text is opposed by a weaker. For example 
the evident text — “ In Sautramani one takes the wine-cup.s ” is opposed 
by the Smrti — “ In the Kali age the wise declare the following 
practices as fit to be eschewed,” otherwise, the objection of inappli- 
cability of the text would arise. 

Most significant is the concluding portion about a stronger precept 
being barred by a weaker which points to the conclusion that usage 
is the determinant, the comparative force of texts being derived 
therefrom. 
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A slill more remarkable pronouncement on the subject of 
Kalivarjya' occurs in the iVif;yac«rfr^rr<irf/»«r/» by Vidyakara Vajapeyi 
of Orissa — a work which is honoured as an authoritative compilation 
by Raghunandana. “ As to the prohibition of the carrying of the 
water-bowl it is rightly regarded as prescribing an alternative by the 
rule that option is intended by the prohibition of what is prescribed. 
So also in regard to the fire-offering with liquor-cups, curtailment of 
the period of impurity in consideration of tending of fire or study of 
the Vedas, the declaration of prohibition imports alternative option. 
As to begetting of sons by husband’s brother, gift of a daughter 
(already given) to a better groom, killing of cows in sacrifices and guest 
offerings, taking of wife from outside the caste and taking of sons 
other than the adopted and the begotten being declared prohibited in 
Kali, that is for discountenancing excessive addition on the ground of 
the illogicality of interdicting what is enjoined. Hence there is noth- 
ing wrong in doing these acts. So also the prohibition of the forest- 
life, prolonged studenthood, expiation by death, — all these being 
impossible in the case of men of feebler powers, they are re-com- 
meqdatory in import.” 





CA^IDES'VARA’S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF 
AND OF HIS PATRON, HARISIMHADEVA 


Kv Bhauatosh Battacharya, M.A., B.L., KavyatTrtha 

Mk. Kane says on p. 370 of Ins History of Hharma-sastra, Vol. I, 
<1930) that “we learn a great deal about the family and personal 
history of Candes'vara from his works." He then collects information 
.about the same from the introductions and colophons of the printed 
editions of the Vivddaratndkara, Krtyaratndkara and Rajaniti- 
ratndkara and from Mitra's A^o^jces of the MSS. of Vyavahdra- 
ratndkara and Danaratndkara. Though the Grhastharanakara of 
Candes'vara was published in 1928, he has not utilized the printed 
edition but consulted the incomplete Deccan College MS. of the 
same, which has only folios 30, 72-113 and has thus failed to supply 
the additional information contained in its introductory verses. 
Though there is an incomplete MS. of the S'uddhiratniikara of the 
same author in the Government collection of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, covering about 70 folios and containing four of the intro- 
ductory verses, Mr. Kane has not used it. Besides utilizing the his- 
torically important verses at the end of the MS. of the Ddnaratnakarn 
noticed by Mitra, Mr. Kane has also fallen back on the Deccan 
College MS. (No. 114 of 1885-86) of the same. 

A decade has passed since the publication of Kane’s epoch- 
making work and the time is ripe, I think, for supplementing the 
information regarding the personal history of Caijd^S'Yara and his 
royal patron in the light of further editions and studies. So we 
wish to take up the matter as gathered from various works of the 
author one after another. 

(1) Krtyakatnakara 

Though this work contains twenty-six introductory and two con- 
cluding verses of high poetic merit and genuine historical information, 
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Mr. Kune has satisfied himself by referring to and utilizing partial 
matter of the introductory verses 10 and 15 onh'. The subject-matter 
of the twenty-six introdiictor)- verses turns out on analysis into the 
following sublieadings : 

Verses 1-3: Invocation to S'iva, to tlie Supreme God and to 
D/iarma. 

4-6: Harisimhadeva ; 7-S: Devaditya. 

9-12 : Vlreswara. 

13-26: Caijdes'vara — political; (13-17) relating to munificance 
(18 and 20), relating to the great tank (21-23) and relating to the 
KrtyaratnSkara (24-26). The verse 19 is simply a paraphrase of a 
part of the verse 13. 

Of the two concluding verses, the first is an apology to the readers 
for the defects of a work and the second is simple self -applause. 

All of the introductory verses except the first three are historically 
important and we wish to give below their purport for a better under- 
standing of the subject in view. 

“ There was a king of the name of Harisimhadeva,' who de- 
stroyed his enemies to the last man, who was sprung from the Karnata 
dynasty and who ruled over the entire Mithila and who sprinkled over 
the directions spotless fame, just as the autumnal moon, which confers 
innumerable good on others, sprinkles nectar-like rays over the same. 
When this king was out in his conquests, the S'esa serpent, with its 
thousand hoods bent down and meeting one another closely owing to 
the pressure of the king’s forces, resembled the body of the lotus stalk 
just closed after the sun, the friend of the lotuses, had gone down the 
western sea. Let not the unfortunate Cakravakas, suffering from the 
fear of the misfortune of the anger of the God of Five Arrows (i.e. the 
God of Love), become dejected, the friend of the lotuses (i.e. the sun) 
having gone to the sea (i.e. having set), for the effulgence of the crest- 
jewel of the king of the Karnata dynasty, having pleased all the worlds, 
is on the ascendancy. 

Devaditya, of cheerful disposition, a veritable moving celestial 
tree and the lustre of whose counsels dispelled the rise of the darkness 
of the foes and who purified the earth by the Ganges like flow of his 
unalloyed fame resembling the autumnal moon, filled the office of the 

' The late Dr. Jayaswal pointed out in his Introduction to the Rajanitiralnukara 
that the correct name of the King was Harisimhadeva, though verse four of the Krtyn- 
rainakara gives the name as Harisimhadev a. 
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minister of peaci- and war of this king. He satistied the lirahmins 
by great gifts, bespeaking of wealth, the gods by many kinds of 
sacrifices and the black-bees, humming owing to their intoxication, by 
the draught of the honey of the lotuses and by pleasure-gardens and 
benefited the earth by the excavation of large ponds. 

Just as the moon came out of the ocean, the god Brahman 
from the lotus, new nectar from the moon, good sense from praise- 
worthy policy, so in this world Vlres'vara, the best among the ministers, 
was born to this ocean of merits and lover of power. This Vlres'vara 
enriched the best Brahmanas by lavish gifts, gave away Rdmci and 
other grants of land to learned Hrihmanas, dug a lake which resem- 
bled the sea in extent and built a high palace in the city of Dahivata, 
which excelled the enemy’s fort and was filled with beautiful staircases 
and approaches. He, possessed with many abilities in the arts of 
peace and war, rendered the burden of the royalty of the king of 
Mithila free from enemies with his prowess and also filled it with 
wealth and with the seven expedients by dint of his good policy. 
Whether in the meeting of the wise and eloquent, or in the assembly 
of the kings and ministers, or in the heart of the suppliants and 
poetry of the good poets, Vlres’vara exists with his worldwide fame. 

Let this Vireswara’s .son, Carides'vara who is like a new wish- 
fulfulling tree, reared up by the drenching of good spies of the 
kingdom and who occupies the office of a good Minister of peace and 
war, prosper. When this Minister was out in his conquests, the earth 
was lowered down owing to the pressure of his forces and the pitchy 
darkness of the nether world was removed by the rays of the partial 
lamps, displaced from the gem on the hood of the foremost head of 
the king of serpents, and the serpent wives, being thus able to see 
their beloved ones and get temporarily the fruit of their eyes, sing his 
praise. Is he, the best minister Candes'vara, who equalled the enemy 
of the sun-god (».e. Rahu) by dint of his prowess, who invaded Nepal, 
inaccessible owing to hills, who dethroned all its kings of the Raghava 
dynasty by the might of his arms and who worshipped the god 
Pastipati, the bestower of immense boons, by touching the idol, not 
an object of universal adoration on this earth ? The frightened kings 
of Nepal, being defeated by him, forgot their aristocratic origin and 
either fled to the mountain-caves, or disappeared in the forests, or took 
shelter near the water falls or reached the precipices when the 
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extensive battle-field, disturbed by the feet of the horses, was 
furrowed with the wheels of the chariots and irrigated with the fat 
of the elephants, and when pearls, resembling date-palms, fell 
from the back of the elephants by the strokes of arrows, these 
pearls looked like so many seeds of fame of the Minister, sown in 
the earth. 

When the celestial wish-fulfilling tree, which was as black as 
a row of blackbees or ink or flame, was deserted by the supplicants, 
who were honoured by this crest-jewel of the highly munificent (i.e. 
Capdes'vara) by the bestowal of great gifts, in excess of their wishes, 
the former was weeping, as it were, by the trickling of honey-drops 
from its bodj-. This best of the Ministers, being delighted, gave to 
the Brahmanas a good many villages, equalling the city of the gods, 
green with the forests of plantain-tress, villages in which blackbees 
were humming, being attracted by the good smell of the opening 
mango-blossoms and w'hich thus resembled the full-blown lotuses by 
reason of the w'aters of the encircling rivers. 

This Capdes'vara excavated a lake in Abhiramapura, which was 
making sounds of clouds by the passing of gentle breezes over it and 
created the illusion of water in the autumnal clouds, floating over the 
sky. This lake, with its surging waters resembling those of a sea, 
was. as if, saying the following w ords : 

‘ O jou, the sage born of a pitcher {i.e. Agastya). you have drunk 
off the ocean, full of saline water, by one sip of your hand. Come, if 
you can, to drink myself, sweeter as I am.’ 

The moon-god worshipped the god S'iva with a desire to surpass 
the fame of this lake and reached the position in the crest of the 
latter god but did not derive the desired result from him. So iiis 
mind melted and the moon, with its subdued lustre, thus holds within 
itself spots, equal to those of mud." 

(2) Gkhasthakatn.vkara 

Of the twenty-one introductoiy- verses of this work, the first 
invokes benediction from the god, S'iva who became a householder 
(Grhastha) after marrying the daughter of the god presiding over the 
Himalayas and the second only supplies some information regarding 
the personal history of the author Candes'vara. The rest nineteen 
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verses emimerate tiie topics dealt witli in tlie lx)dy of the work. Tiu- 
purport of the second verse is to the following effect ; 

“ C'.andes'vara. tlie most renowned among the long list of ministers 
and practising celibacy, w!io taiiglit many persons of the twice-born 
classes tlie entire \'cdas w ith the six auxiliaries, satisfied them \\ itli 
money and initiated them into the life o( houseliolders, is laying down 
a treatise named ‘ RatvCikara ' (lit. sea) on the duties of householders 
(Grhastha), based on tlie principles of the Science of Interpretation 
( Mimamaa).'' 


(J) S'UDDHIKATNaKARA 

Of the four verses existing in the incomplete MS. of the S'uddhi- 
ratndkara. the first invokes benediction from the god Nllakantha (a 
name of the god S'iva) and the second only supplies some information 
regarding the personal history of Candes-vara. The rest two begin 
with the enumeration of the topics dealt with in the body of the 
work. The purport of the second verse which is faulty at places is 
to the following effect : 

“ Candes'vara, the best of the ministers of the king of Mithila and 
the foremost of orthodox persons, who performed sacrifices w ith the 
help of pure and proper money and by the discharge of daily, casual 
and voluntary duties, is composing the beautiful work, entitled ‘ Sud- 
dhiratnakara ’ (lit. sea of purity).” 
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APPAYYA DIKSITAS II AND 111 

Dk. V. Raghavan, M.A., Pli.I). 
nepartmeiit of Sanskrit, Universily. of Madras. 

AUi'RECHT (C.CJ. 22b) includes in his list of the numerous works of 
Appayya Diksita I, son of Rahgaraja Diksitu, a drama named Vasii 
iHatlcitrnseiia Vilnsa, of which he notes a Mysore manuscript ; and on 
p. 557a (C. C. I.), he refers to two Kumbhakonam manuscripts of 
evidently the same drama, as recorded by Oppcrt. Following Aufrecht, 
writers who have, from time to time, spoken of the works of Appayya 
Diksita I, have invariably included this drama. Vasuinailcitrasena 
Vildsa, as one of the 104 works of Appayya Diksita I. (See p. 14, 
the works of Appayya Diksita, Introduction to S'ivddvaita Nirnaya, 
S. S. Suryaharayana Sastri, University of Madras, 1930, and p. 227 
M. Krishnamacharya’s Classical Sanskrit Literature.) 

A manuscript of this drama is available in llic Ilhandarkar 
•Oriental Research Institute, Poona, (48 of 1 SOS-OO), and on getting 
•extracts from this manuscript (courtesy ; P. K. Code. Curator), I lind 
that it is a work not of Appayya Diksita I, son of Rahgaraja, but of 
Appayya Diksita III, son of Narayana Diksha and Bhumi Devi and 
adopted son of Appayya II. Appayya I had a brother, .Accan ; Accan 
had two sons Naray'aija and .Appayya II : of Narayana were born 
Accan, Nilakantha Diksita, Appayya III called Cinna Appayya, 
•Candras'ekhara and Atiratrayajvan. The second son Nilakantha 
Diksita is the author of the S' tva/I/drnrrva and other works. Nila- 
kantha wrote his in A.u. 1637. His younger 

brother Appayya III or Cinna Appayya was given in adoption to their 
junior paternal uncle Appayya II. Nilakantha Diksita himself refers 
to his junior paternal uncle Appayya II in the prologue to his unfini- 
shed play, the Nalacarita, as the author of the play Riikmiiuparinaya. 
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Mr. N. Ayyaswaini Sastri wrote an article on Appayya 111 and 
his Mimamsa work Tantrasiddhanta-dlpika, in JOR, Madras, 1928, 
Vol. 11, pp. 247-250. In two coloplions in the Tantra.siddhiiiita-dipika, 
Appayya III refers to Appayya IPs Riikminiparutaya (see Madras 
Triennial Cutaloffue, V. 1, A. R. No. 4217, pp. 6236-7); and in a 
colophon in a Tanjore manuscript of the same Taiilrasiddhanta- 
dlpibil, Appayya II is mentioned as the author of an Alatikara-tilaba 
(see New Descriptive CaUiloj>ite, Tanjore, .XII, No. 6853, p. 5083). 
1-roni the prologue to the drama Vasiunaricitrasena, we learn that 
.Appayya II, the adopted father of the author (Appayya III), wrote : 

1 . A lanikdra-tilaka — Alamkara 

2. DiisyaiUacarita — Kavya 
iind .1. Rukmhit-parinaya — Nataka 

Appayya 11 seems also to have earned the title ‘ Sarasa Kavi ' as can 
be made out from the prologues to the Vasumatlcitrasena and the 
Nalacarita. 

The following passage.s arc taken from the BORl manuscript of 
the Vasiimailcitraseiia 

Beginning : 

2T: I 

II 




12 
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31^^ (aifteq?!) i ^*RT' 

The last verse praises Nllakaptlia Dlksita and it is clear Appayya III 
studied under tliis elder brother. Then follows the colophon : 

^ 1 qgtSf : I ff^ 

q3il1%5Nqiqi4 

In his Tantrasiddhanta-dlpikii, Appayja III refers to his work 
Diiriihas'ikxu. A manuscript of this Dunllias'iksii is available in the 
Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, R. 3934 (a). Both 
the Tantmsiddhdnta-dipikd and the Durfihasiksa are Mimamsa works 
written to defend Appayya Dlksita I’s views in Mimamsa, which were 
criticized by writers in Benares, like S'ahkara Bhatta, second son of 
Narayana Bhatta, who criticized Appayja I’s Vidhi-rasdyana in his 
Vidhi-rasdyaiiadftRana.^ It is quite reasonable to believe that Appayja 
III defended Appajya I in Alamkara also, from the attacks of Jagan- 
natha Paijdita in the North. The Citramimamm-dosa-dhikkara 
found as a work of Cinna Appaj j’a Uiksita in Oppert's list, is therefore 
likely to be a work of this Appayj’a III. Oppert records this as a 
manuscript in Tiruvidamarudur and as a work of Cinna Appayja, but 
the same manuscript in the same place with the same owner is entered 
by Hultzsch (II, p. 126, No. 1281) as a work of Nllakantha Dlksita. 
Hultzsch, however, makes a mistake which is copied by Aufrecht and 
Krishnamacharya. The colophon printed by Hultzsch on p. 126 of 
his II Report definitely assigns the work to Nllakantha Diksita’s last 
brother, Atiratraj’ajvan. Until we see manuscripts of the work and 
examine them, one cannot decide whether Appayya III or his brother 
.Atiratrayajvan wrote it. 


' of. Prologue lo Nllakapliia Dlksita s Nnlacarita : SIP] ftftjoifl SlfRcqiJr- 


» Y. Mahalinga Saslci. JOR. Madras, 1928. pp. 225-237 and 1929, pp. 140-160, gives 
the date of Appayya Dlksita I as a. ». 1520-1593. NarSyapa Bhatta wrote his Vrttarat- 
ttakara-fiU .ia a. d. 1546- NarSyapa's second son, S’azikara Bhatta. who criticized 
Appayya Wksita's \iihirasayana. was also a teacher of Bhatioji. 
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Appayya III is also known to have written a work on Frakrt grammar, 
called the PrUkrtamaiiidlpa. Of this work, there are three manu- 
scripts in the Madras Government Oriental Library. D. 16861, 
R. 2i46a and R. 4282. That it is Appayya III who wrote this can 
be clearly seen from the colophon in the MS. R. 2346b which is 
almost identical with the colophon to his Duruhasikxd. These colo- 
phons in both the works mention one Cinna Bomma, attached to 
King Cokkanatha Naik of Madura, as the patron of Appayya III : and 
in the MS. of the Prdkrtamanidlpa, R. 4282,' the work is even attri- 
buted to the patron.’ 

There is yet one more work which, in all likelihood, is a produc- 
tion of Appayya III. In the Adyar Library, we have a manuscript 
with the name Prasiddhas-abdasamskara (Catalogue II, p. 84a; Shelf 
No. 25 I 8). The manuscript contains a part of a work which is a 
brief exposition of Fapini’s Sutras. The following is the beginning. 

I 

The opening verse on Appayya Diksita I, ‘ Appayyadiksitendran ' 
etc. is, we know, by Appayya III, and is found at the opening of his 
Tantrasiddhanfa-dfpika (R. 4217) and therefore it is not unlikely that 
in the manuscript ‘ Prasiddhasabdasamskara ' in Adj'ar, we have yet 
another work of Appayya III. 

The Patron of Appayya III 

Though we have heard that Nllakantha Diksita was a minister at 
the Nayak Court at Madura, we have not yet come across mention of 
this fact in any historical record. From the date, 1637 A.D., mentioned 

'In (he introductory passages in this MS. mention is made of previous writers on 
PrSk^t and herein we find included the name of Appayya Yajvan also, which is perhaps 

Appayya DIk|ita 1. 5r \ 

’ In the Tanjore New cat, XVI. No. 107S3, we have a Sangita rogitava, written in 
imitation of the Cttagovinda, ascribed to a Cinna Bomma Bhupa, son of Nala Bomma. 
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in his Nllakantha-vijaya’Campu, we understand that tlic N'ayak king 
•whom the poet might have been assisting at Madura was Tirumala 
Nayaka, whose period is c. 1623*1659. Tirumala was followed by 
Muttu Vlrappa II, who had a very short rule and was succeeded by 
Cokkanatha Nayaka (1659-1082). 

The colophons in the Durnhas'ikHCi and the Prukrtamanidipa of 
Appayya III, brother of NHakantha DTksita, are interesting. They 
mention that Appayya III was prompted to write the work by Cinna 
Bomma, a favourite minister of king Cokkanatha. 

I 

-~-DiirriluTS'iksd, R. 3930 (i/) 

qfol# aiT^q^q, I 

— Prakrtamauidlpa, K. 2346 (»f) 

In R. 4282, where we have the beginning of the Prahiamauidipo, 
we find the work itself ascribed to this Cinna Boniina.' This shows 
that Appayya III was a contemporary of King Cokkanatha, 1 05‘J-.S2. 
and that he was patronized by one of the Poligars, Cinna Bomma, son 
of Cinnamamba. In Local Records, Vol. 47, p. 214, wc have the 
summary of the geneology of the Poligars of Karis-appattu where we 
find the ninth Poligar as a Bommaya, son of Cinna Lakkamamba 
and Vijaya Raghunatha Bommaya. We can identify Appayya Ill’s 
patron with this ninth Poligar of Karis'appattu, Bommaya, son of 
Cinna Lakkamamba. In Local Records, Vol. Ill, pp. 174 ff, wc read 
a history of these Poligars of Karis'appattu Palayappattu, from which 
we understand that the ninth Cinna lakka Kumara Bommaya and his 
son were contemporaries of Cokkanatha Nayaka.’ 

1 


’ 1 am thanWul to Mr, M, Venkauramayya, University of Madras, for helping me 
to identify this Cinna Bomma. 


KUMARA TATSCARYA, THE REAL AUTHOR OF 
SOME OF THE WORKS ASCRIBED TO KING 
KAGHUNATHA OF TANJORE 

Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Fh. 1)., 

Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras 

Kint. Kaghun§tha Nayak of Tanjore, who ruled from 1616-1633 
is not only known as a great patron of art and letters, but is also 
described in some of the works of the authors of his court as an 
author in both Sanskrit and Telugu. The music treatise, Songi/tr- 
sudlia, which has been published by the Madras Music Academy, 
purports to be a ^^ork of King RaghunStha, but from a reference and 
quotation in the Catitrdandi-prakdsikd of Veiikatamakhin, we under- 
stand that the real author of the SangUa-sudha is Venkatamakhin's 
father, Govinda Diksita, the minister at the Tanjore court (see 
p. 14 C. D. Prakii.vikd, Music Academy edn.). 

The Sangltha-sudbd, Introduction, s'ls. 62-63. ascribe to King 
Raghunatha a Pdrijdtdpaharana, a Vdbnlki carita, an Acyutendrabhyu- 
daya, a Gajendra mobsa, a Nalacarita and some Yaksagdnas like the 
RuhnivTi-kalydiia . Of these, the Acyutendrdbliyudaya must be an 
interesting work, because it is clearly a historical kavya dealing w ith 
the life of Raghunatha’s father. King Acyutappa Nayak. From reliable 
evidence we come to know that, as of the Sangita-stidlid, of this 
kavya also, Raghunatha is the author only by ascription. The real 
author is S'atamakha Carurvedi Kumara Tatacarya of Navalpakkam, 
who became the Vaisnava teacher at the Tanjore court. 

Fortunately, we possess some information about this Tatacarya 
who mo%-ed from Navalpakkam to Tanjore and from there to Kumbha- 
konam. He had two sons known to us now, Pattracarya alias Veh- 
kafacarya and S'rlnivasa yajvan. The former has left us an account 
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■of his father S'atakratu Caturamnaya Kiimara Tatacarya, in a 
small work of his called Kumara-THia-Des'ika-Vaibliava-PriibCufika, 
published from Kumbhakonam. In this eulogy on his father, 
Pattracarya Vehkatacarya gives a list of the works written hy 
his father and by himself and his six other brothers. Unfortu- 
nately, the list does not separately mention the works of each, 
but from other evidences, such as actual manuscripts of some of 
the works in the Tanjore and Madras Libraries, we are able 
to identify most of the works and their respective authors. One 
■of these works is the Acyutendrabhyudaya. From Pattracarya Venka- 
tacarya’s account of Tatacarya’s life, we see that he was brought to 
Tanjore by King Acyuta himself. From which circumstance \vc can 
assign the AcyiUeitdnlbhyudaya to Tatacarya himself. Anyway, the 
mention of this historical Kavya among the works of Tatacarya and 
his sons, by one of Tatacarya’s own sons, removes the jKissibility of 
this work being a production of King Raghunatha. We know from 
references in another work of Tatacarya, of which manuscripts are 
available, that Tatacarya continued to be a Guru of King Raghunatha 
also. No manuscript of this Acyutendrabhyudaya has come to light.' 

Rajacudamaiji Diksita, another poet patronized by King Kaghu- 
natha, in the prologue to his drama, Anavdard(>hava (Madras, 
Des. No. 12495), mentions the Piirijataharami and the Naldbhyudtiyu 
ascribed to Raghunatha in the Sanglta-sudhii and other works as a 
drama. If the Parijiitdharana ' ascribed to Raghunatha is a drama, 
it is in all likelihood identical with the Pdrijdtdbarana nataka in five 
acts written by Tatacarya and of which there is a manuscript in the 
Tanjore Library, and another in the Madras Library. Tanjore Des. 
Cat. No. -4381. Madras Trien. Cat. No. 1672). Tatacarya describes 
himself here as a guru of King Raghunatha and mentions his father as 
Vehkatacarya and grandfather as S'rinivasa. The Parijiitdharana is 
mentioned in the list of works given in the Tdtdcdrya-Vaibhava- 
Prakdsfikd also. 

In the Tanjore library, there are three manuscripts (Nos. 9467, 
9468, and 9469) of an abridgement of the Rdmdyana as the work of 
King Raghunatha. The list of works in the Tataedrya-Vaibhava- 
prakds'ikn also contains a name ‘ Rdmdyana Kathdsdra.' It does not 

'The Acyutendrabhyudaya is mentioned as one of the numerous works o( 
Raghunitha by YajilanSriyatia Diksita in his Sahityariitnokiira, VI, 36. In VI. 30 
YajiSanarSyapa tells us that King Raghunatha wrote ihe Parijataharana within a (ew hours. 
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seem to be far-fetched to identify the two names and take this produc- 
tion ascribed to Raghunatha also as a work of Tatacarya or a son of his. 

I’a'itkaCauya Venkaiacarya’s Account oi' His 
Father, Kumara Tatacarya 

The Kumdra-Tdtacdrya-Vaibiniva-Pmkafviki gives the following 
details about the life of Kumara Tatacarya. He was originally living in 
the village of Navalpakkam in Tuijdira Mandala. While he was one 
day proceeding to the tank for the noon-time ablution, he saw a 
royal figure lying asleep, with a serpent's hood spread over his head. 
That person was Acyutappa who, after a time, became the king of 
Tanjore. This is a tale which is told with reference to many kings 
and their gurus, and a similar tale is told with reference to king 
Acynta and Govinda Dlksita also. What is clear is that during king 
Acyuta’s time (1561-1614), Tatacarya of Navalpakkam moved with 
his family to Tanjore and lived there near the Nilamegha Perumal 
Temple. Tatacarya became a Vaisnava guru of the court. He per- 
formed numerous yajnas and conducted similar yajnas for his seven 
sons also. He consequently got the title ‘ S'atakratu ’ and ‘ Caturveda.’ 
With the king’s help he founded Agraharas like the Pauijdarlkapura 
and gave them away to Hrahmanas. He toured the Cola villages, 
collected donations and repaired Visnu temples. He then returned to 
Tanjore for some rest. 

The booklet then gives a list of the works of Tatacarya and his 
sons, which has already been referred to. 

Kumara Tatacarya was then invited to Kumbhakonam where, at 
the request of devotees, he consecrated a separate shrine for Goddess 
Komalamba in the S'arngapani temple. He then visited his ancestral 
village of Navalpakkam and erected a Visiiu temple there ; and in the 
neighbouring place, Dlrghacala where he is said to have 

met Acyuta, he erected a temple of Rama, and founded an Agrahara 
called Raghunathapura. Finally he retired at Kumbhakonam and 
passed away there. King Acyuta erected an idol of Tatacarya in front 
of Komalamba in the S'ariigapaiji temple at Kumbhakonam. 

From two other eulogies by Pattracarya Venkatacarya on his 
father, a Sambhiivana and a Mangaldsusana, we learn that Kumara 
Tatacarya was also known as Ayya Kumara Tatacarya. 



THE DATE OF THE SUKTIRATNAHSRA OF 
KALIIS’GAKAYA SURYA 

Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D., 

Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras 

The Suktiratnahdra of Kaliiigaraya Surya was long known to 
scholars as an anthology in manuscript in the Trivandrum Palace 
Library. It has now been published as No 141 of the TSS. The 
editor takes it to be a work of a Prime Minister of a Kulas'ekhara of. 
Travancore. We shall examine the date of this anthology and 
its author. 

The Suktiratnahdra extracts from the works of Bhoja and 
Ksmendra who wrote in the 11th century A. D. and from Vijftanesvara, 
A.D. 1070-1100. We find that the anthology extracts a good 
number of passages from the MdnasoUdsa of Somes'vara of Kalyan, a 
work compiled in A.D. 1131. The anthologj- mentions a Pratapa 
Cakravartin (pp. 205 and 209) and ytrgadeitr-vlw-carita (pp. 253-4). 
The latter is evidently a historical kavya on the former, Pratapa 
Cakravarti Jagadekamalla, a.d. 1138-1150. The Alainkara-sarvasva 
used by the anthology is a work of the second and third quarters of 
the 12th centurj- and S'riharsa, whose SaisadMya-carita is quoted in 
the anthology, wrote in the latter half of the 12th century. These 
facts bring the date of the Siiktiratnahara to about 1200 a.d. 

The anthologj’ has extracts from Sakalavidyadhara Cakravartin 
(pp. 31, 43, 195, 198, 217, 218, 249), the author of the Gadyakarnd- 
mria, a prose-poem on the ninety days battle of Srirangam between 
Narasimha II son of Tribhuvanamalla Vira Ballala of the Hoys’ala 
dynasty and the combined army of the Pandyas and others about a 
few years before Vira Somes'vara’s marriage and accession to the 
throne in a.d. 1234 (See Mysore Arch. Report, 1912, p. 12). This 
would bring the Siikfiratnalidra to the middle of the 13th century. 



THE DATE OF THE SrKTIKATNAIlARA 


IS5 


The antliolog}- has two verses of Tarunavacaspati, the com- 
mentator on Danijin’s Kdvyddarsti. Till now, nothing has been known 
abont the date of Tarupavacaspati. In the Trivandrum Curator's 
Library there is a commentary on the Kilvyadars'a itself b}' a Keyava 
Hhatt^raka, who describes himself as the son of Tarunavacaspati and 
as one honoured by king Ramanatha ' : 

I 

Trivandrum Curator’s Office Library, Transcript No. 27, p. 217. 

King Rlmanatha who patronized Kes-avabhatta is Hoys'ala Vira 
Ramanatha who came to the throne in 1255 a.d. From this again,, 
we are led to place the Suktiratnahdra in the latter part of the 
13th century. 

The SukHratnalidra extracts extensivel}’ from a gnomic treatise 
called the PratciparudrJya. This Pratdparudrtya is evidently the- 
Pratiiparudrlya Nliisara mentioned by the Telugu writers (See Ap- 
pendix to Kavi’s edition of Baddena’s NTtisdramuktdvalt, p. 218). The 
Prataparudra after whom this Nlti work is named can be no other 
than Kakatlya Prataparudra whose time is A.d. 1295-1323. This 
would bring down the date of the Siiktiratnahara to the former half 
of the 14th century. 

As early as 1924, the late Mr. A.S. Ramanatha Ayyar discussed the 
date of the Suktiratnahdra in a paper submitted to the Third All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Madras {Ses Summaries of Papers, III 
All-India Oriental Conference, pp. 115-119). The compiler of the 
anthology, SQrya, had the title ‘ Kalihgaraya ’ and was the ‘ Asadharana 
Mantrin ’ of a Kulas'ekhara, according to the colophon at the end 
of the anthology. Mr. Ramanatha Ayyar had pointed out two 
persons in South Indian history ans%vering this description : 
1, Karunakara Tondaiman of Vanijai, who was attached to Kulottuhga 
Coja and 2, a subordinate of the Pandya king Maravarman Kula- 
s'ekhara I, A.D. 1268-1308. The unlikelihood of the former being 

‘ The first reference to this work was kindly given to me by the late Mr. Ramanatha 
Ayyar of the Epigraphy Office. Madras and the actual extracts from the Trivandrum MS. 
was kindly sent to me by Mr. P. K. Narayana Pillai of the Trivandrum Curator's Office. 
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our compiler has been accepted by Mr. Ramanatha Ayyar. It is 
indeed the latter, the Pandya chief, who is likely to have been the 
compiler of the Suktiratnahara. His time roughly coincides with 
the date to which our examination of the writers quoted in the 
anthology has led us, i.e. the first half of the I4th century. 


THE GAUTAMASMFJTI 

A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., ‘ 

Curator, Sri Venkateswarn Oriental Institute, Tirupati 

The Smrti of Gautama now under consideration is different from the 
Gautamadharmasntra. It is in verse and contains fourteen chapters 
dealing mainly with iihnika and s'raddha. 

It is in the form of a conversation between Sage Narada and 
Gautama, the latter expounding the dharma to the former : 

• * » « 

This S'mrti deserves to be studied carefully and has so far 
remained without attracting attention. A critical edition of the work 
has been undertaken by the Adyar Library. 

The work seems to be a manual held authoritative by the S'aivites 
as special emphasis is laid in several places in the work on S'aiva 
ritualistic practices. 

’ Theautbor of this paper is now Joint Editor of the Adyar Library Bullciin, .Adyar 
Library, Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. (Ed.) 
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By V. Venkatarama Sharma, Mahopadhyaya, VidyabhOsana, 

Trivandrum 

{^) 

5i^?«r-5f¥g^- 

?Tli??rRT^ I ^ 5n*T 

I RTl^ST 5f^R-5fMBT- 

f^srq^; srai i ?^«^Tf| — 

R'-:RraHT ^ sqi^RT^IB: iPS?iI??T'?q5T«<R5l 1 

^ RgmRRrl; ^ I 

^TSTTR'-^RT^ft II 

^T^rirfSr r^oi: i 

^T5RHT*n^% ^ H 

(gf?ifgTf^?iTC«wm;) 

^iqqqi^qn^ 3?FrR^nT4; JlRaj^^fTRT 

ftsm ^T52? ^Rh^R R^RR, I =R 

Rf^Rimf %^^^IDrt ^•in %?f^qT55iqT ^IRSfq 

f^qjTR I R^q^^qTTRTgi'ra: RII^IRRCIRflR^nc^t 

qtfq «ft|5t%RfRT5T; R?^q 3Tq;q^qq?13RTfftRf^1%gfR I 
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icjr^ ^^i I tm, 

f^^qfg 1 a^pq q iqqTqqi^T 5I5g;5lf^?«iqqqh^I ' 

*IHrI5T?Jr ?IT^5T *ra: ^ qtiq^tJIT^rmTT;; ' ffq. 
5qf^^q;*T?TT?qT ‘ ^T«it ’ 

^ =q qf^qKT^qiq 'cqqqfg I q^^qsfqfg^fq^rq^: wM- 

ml; mq qf^- 

qqqq Rq i j qiq ^ ^qfa I ^fqf^^jqfq ^i?:qf^cqTfq^ 
^qft qqrJmwT^ I g:i?5rTf5^: 

‘ TToiq^i^’jfT^ spT5^ qif^: 

3f^f8^5fq*T'ftcq wRl— 

ff^l jRisfg q;^i[ i 

qq TT^^qi ?jqT il ffs I 

«Tq ?fq?lfqfqq||: qfq; qq^T: ^iST^Tl^qq fk^ f1% 

q/ Iqmq^q fsfTfq: I 

(^) 

31%^ q^fcrqq^qnsqift fq^T«J qq;qTqfqfKq 

i %?5<^qq qig^q qofmi 

qq^f^ qqf^ — 

(0 

(\) f^q-., 

(») 

(^) 

‘ " A poem describing die leading incidents in the life of ['a^^avas in 12 Cantos .' 
Descriptive Catalogue 0 / Sanskrit MSS . Govt. Oriental MSS. Library. Madras, 
R. No, 3390. 
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{\) 

('3) 

(<;) 

(^0 ^*nf^3fTi5TO, 

(?o) 

(U) 

(^^) »[^JFT^q5?lTl??TT, 

(?») 

i\'^) 

{\K) 

(^vs) ^^TTlJn^Iup^, 

(U) Jf%THn5Z?T^ 

(^®) 

(^o) 

(^?) ft4^!55iTf^^l52rTl^T I 

115 ^=?;T g?iV^ sn^ I %l^ 

?n5?75Ul^?5rTHigft3T I ST^l^ «is) I 

?)fgaRT§It*q*i , ?=^Tftf3;, 1T?J:, ^ITSii^tTKRqg , 

K^JTT, f fr^T- 

3 #W3:; 1 

^TS^i ^ T{*Tg?^iT*^ l| 

* * • » 


'ibid., “Ao alliterative poem stating that the Goddess Devi, worshipped tinder 
the name Gopiili in Ved&raQya or Kunnamkulam in Malabar, is no other than Durga wlio 
is said to have born as the eighth issue of Devaki and the sister of Lord Kfspa, by 
VSsudeva, son of GopSli and Maharsi. Contains two to six As'vasas only '' R. No. 3000 (<«). 
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*nrlT f^3iq?ri II 

3Tq^3?i;TT I 

“ff% 5stt*?r^JTm^9^pg3tJj^Ji ^Jtsrrg^ f^nV* 

^E art^aTO: " ^ \ 

^5^ ?TfT^ =? JTmFTFT II 

* • • # 

WT^qH 5TTf^?Tq?^ qqf q^qi^q^q, I 

iT^JUSTqfria >33?^ Hc'Irl'lftT ^llfiT || 
qTtTT?l [^^^] f|3nf«fqwqw I 

^ Jrrqieaj »i.?T^t ^ n 

* * • • 

5T^FT5rn^ fl I 

g^ai iimqT ^ ?n^ ii 

^^qjnlqiqrq qkqia^a^^ i 

* • ’ * 

qf^ qq%55^ f??n4 I 
qjq sl%q5i> q5TcR?r?njj ^^^ u 


ibtU.. R. No. 3060 (6) The story relating to Salyatapas, also called Maliarsi who 
IS stated to be one of the ancestors of the author, and who is said to have made penance 
in VedSniya and also on the banks of the river Nila now called BhSratappurha by the 
samt author (Vasudeva). Contains one to three As'vSsas. 

, ''Herein the author Vasudeva gives the history of himself 

and bu eight brothers. Contains the first two As'vasas. 
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^ 3 ^ I 


aT=^?I^m3‘ — 

f»I^T12oit?5Tf^3^f?RnRT?»i, I 
f^3f^JRjrn?3^T5n<?'JTT ii 

5f!55R?IiT%JT qRJT *Tqt=52JH II 

* # * * 


RnraTsf^R HrT ^^WI? I 


^[oq]^?Tf^g^T??IT ?I5RT H^yrW't 




^ ^ I 5TR 5IR 

3iHq^5r amftft I niStg 

«ll^TRIR qqk«T^: I g R^5I 

s9 \9 ' 

^5 ‘f^gfsg’ 52l^f|2i^ I ’»iaRf’ ‘JTITT^’ 1% 

R'^g^ig rI^srt 5ri«?T; gf^ST i *fifl ifl (^gRT-'*41 Ritd*-^- 


' ibid., R. No. 3060 {d) "A yamaka poem narrating some of the sportive deeds of 
S’rl KRpa and staling that he is the same God Acyuta, worshipped in VedSrapya by the 
same author. Contains one to four As'vasas." 

• ibid., R. No. 3060 (e) " A narration of the principles as maintained in his argu- 
ments in the Mlniaihsavartika of KumSrila. The sentences of Vararuci which are useful 
in the preparation of Indian Calendars are incorporated by the author in this treatise and 
form the beginning in each stanza, by the same author.' ' 
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‘ ^3^ ’ |wq irq ^g' K oq fii fa. fiqiisll ^sft 
^^Tl%5Tt ^ I Jlhl^'t^lTflT ^qj- 

^qJTT^q 511 ^ ^qqj arSiJq'ifa^T 3fffwi«T 3iiiifj)|; 

I q^TH iilfcoi-f^iq^q ^ | ^q?}l 

qn^qiTEqjf^ ^qirqqfi 1 qii^qwi fqai q^: 
qRTT qrqnfl =q 1 qsrqq^qi: f5iq | ^qqTfl: 

|q«qq, |?qT^q: q^rr: 1 j^qqi: 

=5qqa JTqf^ | 3?R^Tf5iq^ tqqjq^q: '’jqgS^'qqR^q q^- 
^qg,~ fqq^qFlt ^^qqi^^rrqqq;, fqs^cqqionqf q^iort qqiqqiqq. 

q?^q %fq gq qq?ftfH ‘- arr^TSI q^forai: •’ I 

?tfq?iq:q^gq qq^isq ;nqqi: q^ajiq^q: qqtql^T 

?Itqaqi; imr rm: ^ftfrcqq^Tfqqrq: 1 ^guijq HKfR^JT^Z- 

qr^q ?ra qq; ^qq^qpqqftqrfl^] q^iqy ql^i^ 1 
^>gqT«iqq;^T5qT(^ ^ijqfg^q^T^ 1 

^"tf^^gq-ftg^g^qqr^qqjqnsqq^fq 
‘^iqta;qi^f|qiifq =q a^fqi q^fq fq?i;q i qg Ifaj^- 

q^fqqq^q^fq qTWRRgiqt ?iq ^5 ^jqq^Hs^qj sf^jfqqiwq i 


' tbiJ.. R. No, mz (b) qi^fir^qqqrq 5i^f(^q7qr; qirfqqq qrqqi^qqf^— 
35: q<q?5r 5Wq qj^iq I 
q?qqqj^«<j^ q^t qfifqgfu? gajfa n 

«» V * 

qq^ gqrqr ttr; f^faqjsr: ^Ereq^tejrqq: j 

qqqfqq^aqst^Tq^q fq¥lf§ qtqq^g^'^siq^ II 

3!5qt it qftramt gqq^qfifarqrq I 

q?3: jqsg qiW^qqis «i n 
3?q fqrXg qrqi sqmrfq^g 3?qi^ i 
§5*1% q|[q ar^qa ’^q%t 5%5|qq ti 


- ibid., R. No. 1852 fe) "A small poem in three As'vasas narrating the story of the 
&®allca*4r°” in wL are tiled the 
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4ioii, 

f?:rrTgt ^nrqNfi: ^ I 

fSlfiwt 3oir II 

* » » # 

^mrqra #<^ 1 : ii 

qoitq ^ I 

523^ f^9T: II 

1 31 ^ 'irlTf^f^f^'^r:, qg 

t|j^TWT^ mm\, ‘ «nii^M«i^ ’ 1% >% »nTrfg^t^|?r: 

rl3f qr^^f^cqRoftgi qirf^gqiWl^f^ I 


The author is VAsudcva." — 

q^ifip^^Bgra siqft *ft^^®nr*i. \ 

ijrnftiq ?=q^ 5 n^ w 

3tq ^ ftsran 4l(iq4r<!?iatft i 

*flS?qr%qqT?qra glrjfil? ^iraRiqqiwifr: II 

• • * • • 

HqRPare: i 


‘ ibid.. R. No. 3637 (/). 


'ibid. R. No. 2711. 
(?) I 
13 


BqreqT 5 | 5 *r sfT*! 



1 «qwqm? n 
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^^3 ?T1 ^ I 

JTt<n5fRre3=f^Fi5[^5nri: 

•pajj^T^T ftgw »ft»ii?TTg?r5ii^ sgcq^r 

TfmwRir5rJi?^?2T 35qj?r! ntqi^T ^fq: 35 i«j 

3 II 

srfira^ *ffT^ i 

qiT^iRq^cnqi^ sqi^ R«|q^ qqi ii 

^Pifsq f^T qig^q^q^S ^:qpnoqqT ^<f; q oi i 

fg5tMa%«T fq aq^q:^ I a^i^fi^iH 

i a% jOaiqnsrt sqiq^ ^faq ar^fiV 
fa^q =q qjigcq^^^qif^^: aiqi^iqqjqq fq %qa- 

qjTsqf^at f^a sn^ftfj, i aifiqqifqfi aTfiaigoiagf^a^l^aa 
fafeai s^s^qqi^ aig^q; qqqqi^ %^n qrBsqa. i inf^wt- 

STq: a faq^qiai raarai ag^qjaqj^X i 

' ibid.. R. No. 3C08 {f.) 9RT¥t¥rrn qqn,— 

5if^5iT0 ftiqft ^ 

^Ts ^ ^i^Rjpir ^iTfct ^Tqffrftor i 

^mrai ^ aqi apqqrqr 

SRirs<J5Jiti, ^ a a^^q; ii 

OT ^^wrfq laanftw fqaia It ^ cqrafairaqsj an?li%fiii i 
^ "n^ wift g?t qrft aaa. qtrah*^ qqfit f? siiit ^ qws Ir ii 
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ijrfm ^ ffa ^ %^55- 

?5??:5TMeT;q^rafq 

?rfg 521^ ^^f^ I ^^?^Ifq ff^H] Eira^T l ^ €t>TTft555- 

«RTfS% srf^'Tlf^^l qi=^g^'^: ift»TT- 

^mft55gf^iTi55Rt i 

qg 5TTg¥iTn l^^qqgnf^^oT^qg^ qTqqq>T^^?f%f^Tl^ 
«q;,” «ft’ qj^i 

I 

qi^giq^qj g| 1 arqrft 

gf^™qTftq i q^nft ^iqi'jqfq «i55fK?^5^?- 

aif^ l^fq^qi^ifH f^ftissqTq^oiqqVisqif^il^ =q i ?tw^jq2iT- 
q?qT srfq siq^q qig^q ?f^ t 

aT^^iqoffqqjRT qn^qtqi^^Tqoiqt: qf^ q’j^a i ^isqwT^q 
sqj^qR i qjTsqq^g qlg ^^^^. qTf&i^=qra^ 
«Tsq>3?qqaif^ i ffqqq^^q =^ 

cfjisq^ sqr^T fq?=qft5 ^nqT^qq^jqiisqTqT sqi^HqoTqJTiqiqi^fq 

fqsjqq*?, 1 5qii?qiqFq»ii*t qq ??qfq - 

qji^lqqqei qrg^ i 

qig^#i^q5t qf qig^sgqk^iq, ii ?fq t 

^qtq^sqT^qreqiq «0fcqq;qt g^ff^q 
fq^l^ra^fq qr^i^qil^q qjisqj^ i qj^qqoTtq^f^sftqq, qif^- 
^Wll4|yi^iuii qigit-^q ^l?ri«^qNlRdq, I qnsqft^ . q^^lIqT^^ORq 


‘ibid., R. No. 4204. "A poem in four sargas narrating the story of Lord Kj?tia. 
Brief notes are given at the end of each stanza indicating the AlankSras the metre and 
the grammatical peculiarities. Each stanza begins with one of the Vararuci's Sutras 
which are intended (or use in preparing a Hindn Calendar." 
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I 5TT?l«Tur>TI7T^Jr 

f? RlRRTSlRTn. II 

R?i?T?IirafR RTl^RR?^ “ RIR %?^5 3?RRJllR3r^l mTiH\ 

fl^irJTl” ^ 5qil5RT?^snfI, , R]§^RfR5rR^ f I^RfRRTRRi^fl, . 

f^TR 51RRa I 

RRM51RRTf??1^?frr?R RTg^RofirH R^f^RTHllft 

^Tft o^T^zn arl^ I q^R?ifT^ ‘ ^ra- 

^\^^■ qqq;qiftf5iff i 

^ fflR^ I -RR Rl^zms ffil srf^i: I 5RT^TR^ 

=q qm ‘ t^^T55R%qnqFk^ift ’ %fH i 

^ITORTROT-^ %Ri^ST^^^5T Riift^ I RT^ RiFR- 

s^tqfRRNIl ^JR3^T 5!fl5rrT ?RRT 31RRt?5R^ I ^R^TS; RJWRR 
^q^ fR^^ITfl, RJMgRfq^ Rita [ ?WTRR RT^R; RRR;R!fRfR?r; I 
^lRf^i?R^T R^^TT^ (R?R?IR) 5RT^T RjfRRT^RTRRiR^RT 
S^R?R?rRfnft33Rqi^%R0I TR^iJTTf^R Rig^Rf^f^Rl 
RR?R)tRfH5T ?5R5JftR^ I 


' Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit M5S.. Govt, Oriental MSS. Library Madras 
R. No. 2895. 


*»6»d.. R. No. 4155. ■' A Commentary on Prayogasara which is a treatise one 

medicine. The Commentary which was written by Vasudeva of Svamagrama also called 
Svan»ttur-mana known as PonnQrkottumana. and desciple of DevarajagurupujyapSda 


a4l*WK 


aq>wi54jn^ijRf?iT aqhfg5qi!t i 

?=q^HifliRii|^'i( ii 
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giFfl^5iw sfiriT wi ^ i T^g^m- 

cn) 

STT'^qi: ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ^ 

‘ ibid., H. No. 3011. " A narration of the story of RSmayapa in prose by Vasudeva 

son of Uina and NarAyapa. It is stated that the author composed the work under the 
orders of the kin),' Adityavarma. ' ’ 

a?ij qfhiTw: f5iraift^«^*i?rar i 

feira^f fRat^: ii 

« * * * 

awr?pfr <R«q! *Tft^r i 

jRunft Jftlg firai!=riJTf?iT*i II 

^ vig^agm^Pf s?i «Tt?T«raft ci«irw i 

HmrfJf ^ ^«l<mif^«f»4'ivJl: fi^srt ft^ira: n 

This work is published in the ' S'ri Halamanorama Sanskrit Series,' Madras 
- ibid., K. No. 3395. 

gFSTTHffli: g^n kT^ar ^If^misrsi^^; 

jstt»^ n«i; •JiwWJfF’i i 

^ Fin^i^l a!4?nftF535?}r 
ltssj;n?i: ti 

Here the is Tricltur in Cochin State. 

' Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 6. 

»ftqTfe?El5cq*llJ| SIJI^I^: qiiw. 3F^ — 

fcTT ?I!| «fT^r ^TfatfiUTfOTT I 
d^5(T wjreziT sfrar ntvtfIreT F^cir ii 
?is?r!r qrew ^ i 

t^r siiT^ji5i*d,i*{iijii^*fW Tif^r II 
JJF^qt’Tgrn ^ I 

iirar 4 imf^» i «f i F» TT %f^ciT?*i^'Jffrar ii 
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^ffai I 3 ^: ^i^- 

^5igt*?t^2i fitftai fe* i 

»Tt'iTfe^ra?tTfl«ir 5«}i^i«3^ ^v. II 
*i»re?Tiw4iiaJ?t f;f«5i: i 

iRi'^i^T 11 

^cf% II 

<^r «fi^ ^«}gr 3^: I 
^Jf^TRfqR^ ^ ^ II 

^f^TWr: 55if ^fsitaJi: i 

31^ i«it ‘ ’ leirst ‘ 5rsfT»q^«ifci ’ SfJir'i qra^tRu. 1 ‘ <i^fi ’ 

S?«IW TO 3fTO: ntTTf^I’Saf 5r5«TO: I 

' I Adyar Library, XNxix. A. 8. 

iftnfqWT^: ftg^gJifRt i 

ft?s3TRr ii 

^^l^Ts^w(l!cIRra I 

srr^jng aiftir sfj? fiFsifii ii 

(Pages 141-7) 


f% strT^mrflra i 

fjnro^r gjipiitefl a ugfir ii 

air^iff ?4^’?)sa anra[%s'''5j4ipa% II 

(Pages 275-S3) 

a a a o 

IJ? PTO: J I 

ii 

^ra^T^TOT 0531^ a^ai^ i[f^ i 
3S'5f*n^2n%^fteft siff^ig fig^: I) 

(Pages 352-7) 
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?ra 3^T sTTO^f^ M- 

5i^qH I rraif^ 

«ra %i«: 5l*I^sf^ JT I 

fqtl^ JTtrt r!5T JlVlfl^JT ^ftST, |5?ni 

i5f¥^?T n;ei I 

q\5(qi?jnsT i ^^Ht- 

g ;5 ;t^^;n f^f?RqTf^5lk-?lTqi^-^teT: 

WcsRft^^ ^ s?u?irig*rag?i^: ii 

(Page J90) 

V « 9 » 

*^5inW^ «?T^r ?irarfar ir^jr ii 
arf^^r^ i 

enr^w 5!f%?I: n 

(iq^5i is nnother name of Trichur) 

(Page 424) 

• a 

3^!!^ sie^i ?^jn*Tfjr«nfaflq: i 

^Hc2f%raiq?2r sqi^r gpt^^ *raT ii 

(igqfR Trichiir) 

(Page 492) 

•J » '<* 

sqr^f): Wtsra 3 *r: I 

q^fa^W : Hcq^rarqt «:52*I. II 

qt •*4JlV*ftj<*l<wjHH(iq'*<lr‘l<*J*W: l 

aw ac^’ftqT^qrfeqi w^q. n 

(Page 484) 

• • • • 

’ I. 38, 37, Govt. MSS. Library, Madras. 

(26) R. No, 3630. end. ibid. “ . . 

•wrfeir ftai i 


. . 
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%?#TRT I 

--^fh 

gqg^ ^T^^qq;q:%; fq^^^l; q:f4JWir*ad'«?»^fl I 

sM ^fqsi. fq^sJT^i Hqffifl:, ^ Mwh i ^A q?ir>ij?; ‘ ^^■ 
v:q^(ift’ I q?ir*af«l ^q: 

mq#q;HR'qT: sqRpqiqi: qjsT q^ir^? ^ 'qTqq:f&iq;TsqT- 

I 3^>qR^qTr??qT »qq*j.'’ ii f^qq 

qtfg^Rqifq^i^q 3:^sTT?^g qq^ i 

(^) 

^r^^TqTfq^msqi^sqizjT fq^^qi q>-iT fqqsq 

qqqqpnqi^. 

q^T^ssRq^aiqTcrirq sqpjqiq; g^: I 

qjiqqTsqqm e«i^ q|mi%q i 
sRqqT^qifaqR^sfq n 5qR??T3 ?? 3 ?jq; |1 
5pqif^^FTqq»jjii?qqi^qTl^e^f=qqTqqq»JTqg o;q 
q^H I ?T =q fqg?mq^qMTq; ^«iq ^qqt i q^qi^q^fei: 

%q^ BTi%>^qq ^qiiqrfitqqT q%q. q^^^ oqiHHhqfq i 
cRfliq, 5if^fq fq^sq'^qqq o;q ^jq. i ^^qf^'m^qqi^qiTqm^^qi 
■ f? q^^qq^nqfqg,’ %fh ar^q^q 

q«ij]^q?iq?»qrFqi %fh qqfq i 35 ^qfqq?- 

^ ‘ ^r^^ijqqqi^cq ’ ^ q^^fq qiq't- 

qrq, ^T ffq qjf^gfqfq qi^qiqi; ?iTq^ f%q?7fq^qq qiqq;- 
q^5iqT: qq;^ 1 
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(^) 

T«im I 

^ri f^fefl qff|q^ 1 

51-^5 5n^?<ifqq;T-qqfqqq;fiTq?i5JTfif^5n€rfl;!!?q1^qT%T fqqqi; 
fi*qq^f^3T qfFR I ^lf^?l- 

^Ti mq=q I ■3^'5?qifq: ^q^Tiq 

I^T «iwi?'':q^qqT 

^?4tqifllgqf5!2?T: g'^q I 

fqg^ fqqf^iqq^Tna qq ^'^■ 

ggi^Rii^Tqsf^Tfq^qffas^ qfRfif : ii 
5TT5Fqii«qi qNqr*qiq^HT- 

^vm qj qfg e? n^-. i 

iqqniiT; 

qqi sitqqfa 

??T5q 5i5|: q^qgq^qT^q^ri^^fTiq, i 
^rtlTWI qftlfq^=5fqq ?qt qil^qq^^ 

qtqiq, q^q^ q qfg ^3 q qq q^R: ii 

f^q q^fq I ^qt^iq. qqqqqig fge'iqqqi^ sjsq^^is-fqg^qt^'^qqfff 
fqiqiqi qi#3q.fl% qf^sO q^5T. qig'?qfq3qf^: fqqw- 
fqTqqnq. ; q^fq*i qqj^nqrqRsq: 35^qqfq^: fq^qt fq^f^^raqf^qiq 
qi*?3, ; ffq qq1^. ^?;^qT: ?fqfq q^qiin: 
qfgqi^ ?^^qq■f^ *q ffe ^ 3qtq qsiq^qiqq^qqfq i 
qjfq; qfsqrRi^^q* qTJ% ^qftqqrf^qqR^qq^i^^^ q^fqg^' 
1 q;qT?5nq. q^qiqiq 3^s^tq: 

' lla. 170, 178, 80. iOul. Also printed at Mangaiodayam Press, Tricluir. 

’ Edited by Jivananda VidyasaHara. Calciilta, 1878. paKe 15. 
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i fiTqfrr^- 

i r!;q?Ts^qnd ‘ 

f| | 

3^¥qf^^qq1 ^]Zk, 

^ 5fraPTJTl’ift’3^?^?:^*q^Tq?HTH I 

?iTfeftqR?^T II 

q5f^5ia% ^3^Tfyqi5rai?5Fq^qiaT 

3M^f^a : qinqift Jf?T^?!n I 

^sfq qrft^ II ' 

%;^i I li ?i^qfq qii^: '<i\ q:f^ri- 

qqg 5iw^ i 


’ Trivandram Sanskrit Series Nos. 07 and 71 . 

’ Madras University, Sanskrit Series No. 0, Introduction, patje .wiii. 



5. ARDHAMAGADHI AND PRAKRIT 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit., 
Calcutta 


Broth EK Delegates, 

I consider it no mean privilege to have the honour of addressing 
you as President of the Prakrt Section of the AlUIndia Oriental 
Conference, with which I had been completely out of touch since its 
Lahore Session in 1928. Much water has flown in the Ganges 
between the time when I met some of you at least there and now when 
1 am here to-day to play this rdlc. I sincerely wish that the Chair I 
have the honour to occupy had been occupied by a worthier man. 

As sectional President I think it is my main duty to confine my- 
self to briefly stating the problems concerning .Ardha-Magadhi and 
other Prakrts that still await solution, to making a general review of 
the progress of researches made so far in this vast and varied field, and 
to suggesting, if possible, the lines on which the research activities 
may usefully proceed with expected results. 

As for the problems, the study of Prakrts lands us, as you all 
know, in a world of uncertainty, and, therefore, in one of speculation. 
Even the term Prakrt, as employed and made popular by the gram- 
marians and rhetoricians, is vague and of a very loose connotation. 
Pressing for a clear definition of the term, we cannot expect to have 
any more than a few authoritative statements that darken counsel 
because of their being at variance with one another, or at the most, 
some theories that evoke our admiration by the cogency of reasonings. 
Thus the very definition of the term Prakrt is still a problem. 

The term Prakrt occurs both as a genus and as a species, and so 
does the term Apabhranis'a. The former as a species is distinguished 
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Jrom such sister languages and dialects of India as Miigadhi. Ardha- 
Magadhl S'aurasenT, Pais-acT, Apabhraiiisu and Dcsi. In view <tf that 
Maharastrr is invariably omitted from siicli lists, it has bcL-n I'asy to 
understand that here by Prakrt is only meant the Prakrt f>or excell- 
ence, i.e., Maharastri which, in the opinion of experts. “ uas the langu- 
age of the Prakrt Epics and Lyrics, and formed the starting point for 
Praki’t Grammarians." But how far the pre-eminent position assigned 
to Maharastri is historically warrantable is also a problem, especially 
in presence of its strong rivals in Pali and Ardha-Magadlii. 

According to Patanjali, all deviations from Sanskrit, either 
phonetic or grammatical, are Apabhraiiis’as. All Prakrts, in accord- 
ance with this verdict, come under the term Apabhrams'a. Vet in 
later enumerations, Apabhrams'a is distinguished from other Prakrts. 
Again, in earlier classifications Apabhrams'a seems to have stood for 
the same language or dialect as Des'i, while in later classifications 
Apabhrarhs'a forms a separate category from the Des'I-bhasas 
or local dialects. And these anomalies give rise to yet another 
problem. 

The name Ardha-Magadhl naturally tempts one to believe that the 
language is but a sub-class of MagadhI. But the connotations of the 
term suggested by the old authorities do not necessarily indicate this. 
The origin of the name Ardha-Magadhi and its historical relation to- 
MagadhI of the Prakrt grammarians are also problems. 

Similarly, the origin and propriety of the name MagadhI and its 
applicability of Pali are a much-discussed problem, particularly because 
of the high antiquity claimed by the Pali scholiasts and grammarians 
for Magadhi as a dialect and the dominant tendency of Pali, or the 
language of the Buddhist Canon preserved in Ceylon, Burma and 
Siam, being to keep clear the distinctive characteristics of Magadhi. 

Pali, as we now have it, is exclusively the sacred language of the 
religious literature of a particular Buddhist school or sect, viz., the 
Terija or Sthavira. Ardha-Magadhl is exclusively “ the language of 
the oldest Jain books, which form the Canon of the S'vetambara Sect.” 
The bulk- of literature produced in Pali, with the rare exceptions of a 
few secular works of late origin, is an embodiment of Buddhist thoughts 
ideas, disciplinarj- rules, their interpretations and historj-. Similarly 
the Jaina books produced in Ardha-Magadhl are embodiments of the 
Jaina thoughts, ideas and the like. 
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Whether or no, any of these two languages, in the forms in which 
we find them, were ever spoken in any part of the country by any 
people other than the learned members of a particular Buddhist or 
jaina order, and whether or no, Pali or Magadhi is the language in 
which the founder of Buddhism promulgated his Doctrine and Discip- 
line, and Ardha-Magadhi is the language in which the founder of 
Jainism propounded liis Doctrine and Discipline constitute problems 
of an equally baffling character. 

The Buddhists and Jainas have produced a fair amount of religi- 
ous literature in later ages in other Prakrts as well along with some 
.secular works, while the Brahmins as Brahmanists have studiously 
used Sanskrit for both religious and secular purposes, and as to Prak- 
rts other than Pali and Ardha-Magadhi, they have used them for 
secular purposes only in the epics and dramas. If it can thus be 
assumed that the prestige of the Brahmanists bound up with Sanskrit, 
and that of the Buddhists, Jainas and others with Prakrts, in dealing 
with the subject of Prakrts and their historical development side by 
side with Sanskrit, it is difficult to escape from the interesting but 
delicate problem of the Brahmin position as contrasted with that of 
other sectarians in the cultural history of India and Greater India. 

Besides these problems, there is yet another, which appertains to 
the non-Sanskritic inscriptions and coin-legcnds. Arranged chrono- 
logically and classified according to localities, denominations and 
political influences, what light do they uctnally throw upon the 
cultural history of India in general and literary and linguistic histor\ 
in particular ? 

Even these arc not all. The inter-relations amongst the Prakrts 
including Pali and the literary processes in them and the results to 
which they have led from age to age, the inter-relation between 
Prakrt -and Sanskrit and their common relation to the Vedic dialect 
and literature and their common bearing on the development of the 
modern languages of India with their local, racial and cultural dis- 
tinctiveness, constitute problems, the seriousness of which may be 
easy to realize. 

These problems have been variously discussed and rediscussed by 
competent scholars and the results, too, have been synthetically, 
though concisely, presented by Woolner mainly from a grammatical 
and partly from a literary point of view, and by Gune from a 
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philological standpoint. A clear statcmeiU of the x icxvs expressed b\ 
different scholars, both Indian and liiiropean, with critical judgments 
of the author himself, maj- surely be found in Winteruit/'s HistDiy of 
Indian Literature, which, thanks to the Calcutta Cniversit\- and 
Mrs. Kelkar and Miss Kohn, is now available in an authentic Knglish 
translation. We shall soon have reasons to be grateful to this premier 
University of the East for the publication of an equally faithful trans- 
lation of Dr. Geiger's classical — Pali IMeratur uiid Sprache, completed 
by Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, to whom we also owe an English trans- 
lation of a portion of Pischel’s monumental work — Granwiatil/ der 
Prakrit-Sprachen. Much credit is due to the same University also 
for the publication of Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s valuable emendations to the 
readings of the carySpadas in the Bauddha'Giiti-O-Dohd, published by 
the late MM. Haraprasad Shastri from the ^■ahgiya Sahitya Parisat. 
The revised edition of the Ddkdnjiiva and the Apabhrarhs-a texts of 
the Bauddha Dohakoita as emended by Dr. Shahidullah of the Dacca 
University are not negligible contributions to the textual and linguis- 
tic studies in Prakrt in the latest phase of its development and in the 
process of its transition to some of the modern languages, Bengali in 
particular. A sure way has been paved for a fruitful comparative 
study of the latest phases of development of Buddhist and Jaina 
religious thoughts and outlooks through the Apnbhrariis'a texts by the- 
publication of the Apabhrams'a-Kavyairayi (Three Apabhrariis-a Works 
of Jinadatta-Surl) with commentaries from the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, by Pandit Lalchandra Bhagawandas Gandhi, and that of the 
Pahuda-DoM and Savayadhamma-Uoha, the two Digambara Jaina 
works on mysticism by Professor Hiralal Jain of the King Edward 
College, Amraoti. Pand't Gandhi’s Introduction has a claim to be 
read and evaluated as an illuminating dissertation on Prakrts in 
general, and Apabhrariis’a in particular. But even more valuable than 
these, in respect of expositions of the metaphysical aspect and Yogic 
method of Jaina mysticism, are the Apabhrams'a Dohas in Yoglndu- 
deva’s Paramappapayasu {Paramdtma-prakds'd) and Yogasdra, which, 
too, have been made accessible to us in Professor Upadhye’s edition. 
I may also mention that the Calcutta University has afforded facilities 
for critical estimates of the wealth of mystic Sahaja cults in these 
Dohis and the ascertainment of their historical connections with the 
Vaif^iava Sahajiya doctrines and the Dohas of Kabir, Dadu and other 
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later medieval Indian saints. This is to refer to the forthcoming book 
on this subject by Mr. Shashi Bhusan Dasgupta. 

Dr. M. Ghosh’s edition of the Karpura-vtaiijari, forming as it 
does his Doctorate thesis, liears ample evidence to the critical acumen 
of the writer. In the held of Ardha-MagadhI, Dr. Schiibring who is 
tlie leading scholar in Europe on Jainism after Jacobi and Charpentiev 
£he old veterans, formulates the following scheme for the stratification 
of metrical portions of the Jaina Sgama : 

1. the oldest stratum cohsists of Tristubh, Jagati, Vaitallya. 

Aupacchandasaka, S'loka, and Arya (or Gatha of the old 
form) : 

2. the second stratum consists of those te.xts in which the 

S'loka predominates : 

i. the third stratum consists of those texts in which the 
\'edha predominates ; 

4. the last stratum consists of those texts in which Gatha or 
.Arya of the common form predominates." 

.Among Indian scholars, Dr. Amulya Charan Sen in his critical 
Introduction to the Paijlulvdgaratiaitii, has made the fullest use of 
this scheme in determining the chronological stratum of the Jaina 
Canon to which the present te.xt of the Anga in question may be taken 
to have belonged. The Law of Mora by which Jacobi and others sought 
to explain some of the striking phonetic changes in Prakrts has its 
application, as fully demonstrated by Dr. Geiger, also in the field of 
Pali philology. It is a happ\- sign of the time that the Jainas as a com- 
munity have become fully alive to the necessity of publishing critically 
edited texts with commentaries for a proper comprehension of the 
Jaina culture and many of the rich men amongst them have in recent 
years usefully applied at least a portion of their charities in starting 
and maintaining several series and to such efforts on their part we 
owe the beautiful edition oi the Sal-khanddgama of Pu.^adanta and 
Bliiltabaliby Professor Hiralal Jain, and the Vividha-tirttia-kalpa&ni 
other later interesting Prakrt works by Jinavijaya. 

In the field of Pali, Dr. Helmer Smith’s edition of the Sad<f<r-nj7», 
the best treatise on Pali grammar produced in Burma, and Dr. Mala- 
lasekera’s Dictionary of Pali Proper Names are each a monument 
of industry. The University of Bombay and Professor N. K. Bhagvat 
may be congratulated upon their bringing out Devanagari editions 
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of the Pali texts for the benefit of Indian readers, altliou{,'h one 
may wish that these were as well done from a critical and research 
point of view as Dr. Bapat's edition of the Sutta-Nipritii or the 
Bengali edition of the Vinayit Miilidviifigti pnblislied from Calcutta. I 
lay special stress on this point for the simple reason that the texts as 
published by the Pali Text Society need a careful revision here 
and there. 

Ill the field of epigraphy, the publication of the Kharoslhi inscrip- 
tions and documents, the plaque of the Maurya Age found at Maha- 
sthangadh, the inscriptions found at Nagarjunikonda, and the Yer- 
ragudi version of As'oka’s Minor Rock Kdict deserve special mention. 
The time is ripe for the compilation of a Dictionary of Priikrt 
inscriptions, and I am glad to mention that the Calcutta University 
has undertaken this useful work through a competent scholar, 
Mr. D. L. Barua. 

Dr. B. C. Law's two volumes of History of Pali Literature, added 
to Mabel Bode’s Pali Literature of iiiirma and Dr. Malalasekera’s 
Pali Literature of Ceylon, serve as excellent synopses of the contents 
of Pali literature as a whole, and one may legitimately wish that a 
similar venture were undertaken with regard to Prakrt literature 
supplementing, wherever possible, Winternitz’s master-piece. 

Dr. Sukumar Sen’s suggestive paper on women’s language in 
Indian literature, Pali and Prakrt included, and Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri’s 
comparative study of the verses of Indian poetesses in Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakrt bring to the forum for discussion an aspect of Indian 
literature which is generally neglected. So far as the poetic effusions 
and religious experiences of the Early Buddhist Sisters is concerned, 
the world is much indebted to Mrs. Rhys Davids for the way shown 
for their sympathetic appreciation. 

As for Prakrt lexicons, the useful work deserving mention after 
the Piljendra-Abhidhcina and the illustrated ArdhamagadhI dictionary 
is the Pillasadda-mahantfava compiled by Pandit Haragovinda Das 
Seth, a late lecturer of the Calcutta University. But yet a Prakrt 
lexicon, in scope more comprehensive and on lines more scientific, is 
as much a desideratum as a good Concordance of the Pali Canon and 
the Jaina Agama, with cross-references to the Upanisads, the Maha- 
■bharata and other Brahmanical scriptures. The cross-references to 
Brahmanical works in such a concordance may serve these four 
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(iiirposis : (1> to show how the Upimisads amont’ other Vedic texts 
and the |>re-l’aniniaii Mahdbhdrata had formed a common literary 
;nid religious background to Piili, Ardhu-Magadhi and Sanskrit litera- 
tures that grew up during the five centuries before the birth of Christ, 
a period which, as shown by Sir K. G. Bhandarkar, Rliys Davids and 
others, was dominated by reacliomiry forces against Brahmanism ; 
(2) to indicate how Vedic language followed two distinct lines of deve- 
lopment, Sanskrit and Prakrt (Pali and old Ardha-Magadhl each with 
its many dialectical presuppositions and phonetic variations and both 
standardized, more or less, by the grammatical rules of Paijini ; (3) to 
envisage the various literary processes mainly under religious intlu- 
•ences : and (4) to detect how in spite of apparent divergences, all 
national and cultural movements bore a family likeness and a common 
characteristic of the age. It will suffice to illustrate here only 
one point. 

Ajitakes'a-karabaJin figured as a leading atheistic thinker at the 
time when Buddhism and Jainism arose. His personal history is 
completely ignored in Jaina and Brahmanical literatures, although his 
doctrines are recorded in almost the same terms in Buddhist, Jaina 
.and Braiimanical texts, and looking for a background of the doctrines, 
we chance upon certain views in some of the earlier Upani^ds. 

(a) Pali (Dlglid-nikiiyti, I) : Catummaliabhutiko ayarii puriso yada 
kalam karoti pathavi pathavi-kayarh anupeti anupagacchati, 
apo apo-kayarh, tejo tejo-kayam, vayo vayokayaih anupeti 
anupagacchati, akasam indriyani sankamanti. Asandlpan- 
carnS purisa matam adaya gacchanti, yava ajahana padani 
(jiinnapenti, kapotakani atthini bhavanti. Bale ca paijdite 
ca kayassa hheda ucchijjanti vinassanti, no honti param- 
marana tu 

(h) Ardha-Magadhi ■ {Suyti-gailan'igii, I. 1. 11, II- 1. 1. 15): 
N’atthi puiine va pave va, n’atthi loc ito vare I sarlrassa 
vii.iaseijsim vinaso hoi dehipo 11 sarira-dharamane dharai, 
viijattammi ya na dharai, eyaihtam jiviyarii bhavati ada- 
hanae aganijihamie sarira-purihim nijjati, kavotavanpani 
atthini bhavariiti, asamdiparheama purisa gamam paccagac- 
chamtL 

.(c) Sanskrit (Bheia-samhitd, old prose text) : Sa yada bhedarh 
gacchati tad-apah ap-k5yameva yanti, vayur vayukayarh, 
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tejali tcjal.ikayaih prthivi prthivi-kayaiii. ukas’ain akas'.a- 
kayam iti. Tada raso rasa-ka\aih indriyaiii. indriya-kayaiii 
bliajate. 

(d) Tlieir common literary background {lirliaii Antiiyukif 
Upanisad, III. 2. 13) : Vatrasya purusasya mrta.syagniiii 
vag-apj'cti vataiij pranas- caksiir adityaih manas- candraiii 
dis'ah sTOtrarii prtliivlin s'ariaiii akas-am atmausadhir lomani 
vanaspatin kes-a apsu lohitaih ca retas' ca nidhiyate kvayaih 
tada puruso bhavati ti ? 

This is only one of the multitude of instances that may be cited. 
You will excuse a personal reference when I say that one of the best 
endeavours of my life has been to establish that Buddliism. Jainism 
and other so-called anti-Brahmanical movements of thought were in 
different ways only a continuation of the brilliant ideas, half poetical 
half philosophical, which found their most striking expression in the 
Upanisads. And yet I have succeeded in showing only in a fragmen- 
tary way that many of the Pali dialogues are nothing but elaborations of 
passages from the Upanisads. It must indeed be admitted that so far 
as the development of Indian languages is concerned, the chronologi- 
cal table suggested by Rhys Davids, my gum, is still the best guide. 

In Senart’s expert opinion, the early Indian inscriptions ‘ at no 
time, either in spelling or in vocabulary, present us with a faithful 
picture of any vernacular,' and ‘ the degree in which they become 
more and more nearly allied to Sanskrit, is a curious and interesting 
barometer by which we can gauge the approach of the impending 
revolution in politics, religion, and literature.’ 

But please allow me to observe that although either Vedic 
Sanskrit, Pali. Ardha-Magadhi, the different forms of mixed Sanskrit 
in Buddhist literature, or various Prakrts of the inscriptions, coin- 
legends, dramas, epics and lyrics can no longer be wholly identified 
with any of the actual dialects then locally current, yet when each of 
them started as a literary language, it did start from a stage where its 
approximation to or connection with some current dialect was of a 
close nature. But with the progress of literary processes in each, it 
appeared as an island in a river of dialects, and the islands themselves 
thus formed from time to time came to follow a connected system, 
each with its own continuity and characteristics and exertion of 
influence over the spoken dialects that are more or less fluid. Through 
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continued processes of action and reaction and mutual influences 
amongst the literary languages and the regional dialects and between 
literary languages and spoken dialects, it is easy to understand that 
while the tendency of the spoken dialect is to create a Tower of Babel 
between men and men, the service rendered by literary languages has 
been to increase the degree of intelligibility through human speech 
and widen the province of human understanding. 

Winternitz has so ably demonstrated the wealth and variety of 
Jaina contributions to Indian literature, as to preclude anyone else 
from dwelling upon the point. As regards Pali, its Vhiaya and 
dhanima texts and commentaries, yet imperfectly studied and under- 
stood, constitute together an ocean of method {nayasagara) and a 
large store-house of vocabulary of Aryan speech. 

I need not repeat the oft-quoted verse of Rajas'ekhara claiming as 
it does the superiority of Prakrit poetry over Sanskrit in respect of 
sweetness of diction, elegance and exquisiteness. There may, how’ever, 
be room for dispute over this, but as regards prose style, the grand 
models afforded by the Pali Mahaparinihbana Suttatita, the Jdtakas 
and the Miliiida-patiha stand unrivalled. The royal panegyrics in 
Sanskrit of w hich we have abundant quantities from the Gupta period 
onwards are generally laboured and stereotyped and compare unfavour- 
ably in sobriety and good sense w'ith their earlier prototypes in Pra- 
krts, the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela in particular, which 
is almost on a par, in style and diction, with the prose of the Pali 
Milindapanha. 

All Buddhist traditions, earlier and later, assign to the Pali 
Canon a paramount position in Buddhist literature in respect of its 
antiquity, authority, authenticity and quality of diction. Other re- 
censions came into existence afterwards with certain alterations, 
minor or major, effected by various schools of so-called Schismatics, 
each in its own way as stated in the Dtpavan'isa. The truth of this 
tradition, emphasized by Mr. S. N. Mitra and Dr. B, C. Law, is con- 
firmed by the degrees of variations, textual and linguistic, in one and 
the same text, e.g., the Dhammapada, in its successive recensions 
culminating in Sanskrit. And without being dogmatic 1 may point 
out that all attempts to establish that there were recensions of the 
Canon even earlier than the one in Pali have so far sadly failed. The 
evidence of As'oka’s inscriptions does not disprove the pre-existence 
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of the Pali texts, althouf'li oiu; may with slight muditicatioa aocopl 
the pregnant suggestion of Dr. Luders that old Ardha-Miigadhi (not 
to call it Magadhi) held the held in the centuries before Christ and 
was probabh- ‘ the foundation of Pali.’ It would. 1 think, be histori- 
cally more correct to say timt some form of conversationai dialect 
agreeing in its main features with Ardha-.Magadhi and the language of 
As'oka’s inscriptions excluding tho.se of Shahhazgarhi and Mansehra 
and partly those of Girnar, constituted a literary vehicle of expression 
for the wealth of religious thoughts of the jainas, .Ajivikas. and others, 
as old and archaic as Pali in its beginning, if not somewhat older and 
more archaic than the latter, and both developed side by side with 
Sanskrit and had passed through at least two stages, first, more 
archaic but less technical, and second, less archaic but more technical, 
before they became elegant and appealing, classical and scholastic. 

In taking a bird’s eye view of Prakrts, it has not been possible 
for me to mention the names of all the writers, ancient or modern. 
But it may be hoped that those whom 1 have mentioned arc enough 
to indicate that the labours of individual workers have already pro- 
duced a wonderful result of national and international imjxjrtance. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee with his far-reaching vision of a new Nalanda 
gave a stimulus to the study of all aspects of Indolog\ by the Indians 
themselves, which has called up research activities in all Indian 
Universities. I am glad to note that the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence which is an institution with the set purpose of recording the |)ro- 
gress of those activities from year to year, has at last found it expedient 
to allot a section to Ardha-MagadhI and other Prakrts. I sincerely 
hope that from the next session of this Conference Pali, too. will be 
given a distinct place which it pre-eminently deserves. 



KAMSAVAHO, A I'HAKRT KAVYA 

Hv Pnui'. A. N. Ui'ADHVE, M.A., 1). Lit.. 

Rirjiv\ii)i College. Kolhapur 

TiioL'tWl listed by Oppert and mentioned by Aufrecht in the last 
(juarter of the I9th century, Kamsavaho of Ramapaiiivada has not 
attracted the attention of oriental scholars. Recently a MS. of it 
from the Madras Oriental Library is described in ‘ A Trieimisl 
Catalogue of Manuscript.s \'I, i.' 

As far as I know, onlj’ two complete MSS. of this work have 
been accessible, though two more incomplete ones are found in 
Malabar. The Prakrt Text in both the MSS. is accompanied by a 
Sanskrit Chayii •• whether it is added by the author himself or by 
somo later hand cannot be decided at present. Both the MSS. are 
full of corrupt readings that baffle the editor like anything. 

The work is divided into four cantos and contains 234 verses in 
different classical metres. Though the slaying of Kamsa is the central 
theme, the other details of Krsna's life are added by the bye. The 
author mainly draws his material from Bhagavata. and S'i.vupulavadha 
is the classical ideal before him. The style is dignified, though 
Sanskrit-ridden ; and it reminds us that of Rajas’ekhara. The author 
very often exhibits the real merits of a classical poet. In various 
ways the work is unique in the history of Prakrt Literature. 

Ramapapivada hails from Malabar, and he flourished at the 
beginning of the 18th century A.D. He was a voluminous writer both 
in Sanskrit and Malayajam. He has to his credit a Prakrt grammar 
as well. Among the Kerala poets he ranks only next to S'ri 
S'aiikaracarya. 

I have on hand a critical edition of this important work with 
English translation etc., and it would be out soon. 



KEMNANTS OF THE JAINA S'KUTANGA 
DITTHIVADA 

Bv H. L. Jain, M.A.. LL.B., 

Uing Edward College, Atnraoti (Berar) 

1. Traditions About the Angas 

According to the unanimous tradition of both, the Digambara as 
well as the S'vetambara Jainas, the teachings of the last Tlrtharnkara 
Mahavira were arranged into twelve books called Angas, and they 
were handed down by word of mouth from preceptor to pupil till they 
began to fall into oblivion. But as to the subsequent history of the 
Angas, the two accounts differ. The S'vetambaras hold that the 
canon of the Aiigas was successively settled during the second, the 
si-xth and the tenth century after'the Nirvana of Mahavira, by congre- 
gations of Monks at Pataliputra,' Mathura^ and Vallabhi.' under 
Sthulabhadra, Skandilacarya and Devardhigani respectively, and that 
the forty-five books now' current as Agamas were the result of the 
labours of the last congregation. The Twelfth Ahga Ditthivada was, 
however, irretrievably lost and what had remained of it was only the 
table of contents found in the various books of the restored canon. 

This tradition the Digambaras do not accept. According to them 
the whole of the original canon was lost and what had remained of it 
was only fragmentary knowledge of the subject-matter which has 
been reproduced by subsequent writers in their own language. The 
only works which may be said to be directly associated with the 
canon were preserved in what were popularly known as Dhavala, 
Mahadhavala and Jayadhavala Siddhantas. Of these works, how ever. 


' Karibbadia Suri, Upades'apada. 

^ NanditSUra Curni 

’ Samayasundra Garii, Samecari eataka. 
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a single muniiscript was known to exist in Kanarese script on palm 
leaves at tlic Jaina pontifical seat of Mudabidri in South Kanara. 
For tlie last several centuries these MSS. had been used only for 
worship and they were not available for study. It was only during 
the last twenty years that transcripts of two of them i.e, the first 
and the third, had become available, and^the information given here 
was the result of the examination of those transcripts in connection 
with the edition of the same which the present writer has undertaken. 

2. How Fuagme.nts of Urn-HiVADA Were Saved 
FROM Oblivion 

An examination of the DhavaJa Siddhanta MS. shows that it 
•consists of Sutras in Prakrt and a very extensive commentary, in 
Frakvt alternating with Sanskrit, in the nature of a Bhasya, in which 
are found many verses, mostly Prakrt, quoted from older writers. 
This commentary has been called Dhavala by its author VIrasena who 
reveals himself in the Pras'asti as the disciple of Elacarya and also a 
pupil of Aryanandi the disciple of Candrasena, belonging to the 
Pancastupa line of teaclicrs and completing the commentary on the 
Idth day of tlie bright fortnight of Karttika in S'aka year 738 
(equivalent to the 8th October 816 a.d.) when Jagattuiiga deva’s reign 
had come to an end and Boddanaraya was ruling. These kings I 
identify with Govinda III and his successor Amoghavarsa I of the 
Kashtrakuta dynasty.' 

This commentary, in its introductory part, gives information 
about the composition of the original Sutras as follows: 

The teachings of Lord Mahavtra were arranged into twelve 
Angas by his pupil Indrabhuti Gautama and they were handed down 
from preceptor to pupil through a line of twenty eight Acaryas. But 
the knowledge was ever decreasing and what the last of the Acaryas, 
Loharya, knew in full was only the first Afiga. After him only 
fragments of the Angas were known to Dharasena who practised 
austerities at Girinagara in Sauras(ra (modern Kathiawar). He felt the 
necessity of preserving the knowledge and so he wrote a letter on the 
subject to the monks of southern India who had assembled at Mahima 
■(probably Mahima-nagarh in the Satara district). The latter sent two 

' Vol- I, Intro, p. 35 ff. 
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monks from tlic banks of tlic Henna in tlic Andlira coiintn-. and Dhane 
sena, after satisfj ing himself as to the capacity of the monks to learn, 
taught to them the grantha. These two monks came to be known as 
Pupphayanta (Pu-spadanta) and Hhudabali (Hhutabali). and they 
reduced the knowledge to writing in the form of the SCilras npOM 
which the commentary Dhavahl has been w ritten. The cotUribiition 
of Puspadanta was the first one hundred an<l seventy-seven Siitras 
while all the rest of them were composed by Hiiutabali.' 

J. PlCRIOC) Of- KitSTOHATfON 

A.s regards the time of the composition of the Siitras the com- 
mentary helps us to this extent only that it gives the list of Acai yas 
upto the twenty-eighth succession from Mahavlra, records their period 
of time which comes to 683 years and declares that Dharasena lived 
sometime after that. But how long after is not made clear. Other 
succession lists also record the same period, but one of them, the- 
Prakrt Pattavali of Nandi Sarngha, differs from them all materially in 
recording the time of each Acarya separately, in extending the list to 
four more Acaryas amongst whom are included our Dhnrasena, Puspa- 
danta and BhQtabali and in showing them to have flourished between 
614 and 683 years after Mahavira. The times mentioned here in and 
the account of the gradual disappearance of the Ahgas appear to bt 
more reasonable. The time given for Dharasena is in agreement w ith 
that of another independent authority the Brhaf-ftppaitibtt which attri- 
butes a work by name Jonipabmia to Dharasena and assigns it to 60(1 
years after Vim Nirvana. The time of the composition of the Sutras 
thus falls, according to the traditional reckoning of Vira Nirvana, 
between 87 and 156 A.D.’ 

4. Commentaries on the Restored Texts 

Yet another authority has preserved for us an account of the com- 
mentaries that were written from time to time on the Sacred Sutras. 
This authority is the S'rutdvatara!' The time of its composition is 

' ^a^khandaiama. Vol. I, text and trans. p. 65 ff ; Intro, p. 13 ff. 

’ ibid., p. 35. 

’ Maoikacaadra D. J. Granthomale. No. 13, pp. "-l-ao. 
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not dotiniteiy settled, but one conjecture identities its author Indra- 
nandi with the Indraimndi Guru mentioned in the Gouunafastlni.' 
This makes S’nitrivi/tiint a work not later than the eleventh century 
A.D. The details |>rcserved in this work alwut the comixisition of the 
Sutras arfc substantially the same as those recorded in tlic commentary 
of \ inisena. Tlicre is yet anotlier circumstance that shows the work 
to ije reliable. The author, when he speaks about the place of 
Dharasena in the succession list of Acaryas boldh- confesses that “ tic 
does not know it because he came across no book or teacher declaring 
the same."’ This shows that where the author is informative he 
relies on some tradition oral or written and not merely on his 
own imagination. 

Indranandi gives some details of five commentaries written upon 
the Sutras before Virasena. The first of these was called Parikarma- 
Its extent was twelve thousand s’lokas and its author was Kunda- 
kundacarya, the celebrated author of several Prakvt works. We find 
numerous references to Parikarma in the Dliiivaid itself and the 
quotations given from it arc all in Prakrt. This shows that the com- 
mentary was w ritten in Prakrt. The time of Kundakundacarj’a is 
about the second century a.d. There seems to be no reason to doubt 
about the statement of Indranandi. The second commentary men- 
tioned by Indranandi is Paddhati by .S'amakunda, also equal to tweh-e 
thousand s'lokas in extent. The third is C/TdiiHirtu/' by Tumbulura- 
carya in Kanarese, and as extensive as ninety-one thousand s’lokus. 
The fourth is ascribed to Samantabhadra, a celebrated name in Jaina 
literature. This is said to have been written in “ very beautiful and 
tender Sanskrit,” to the extent of forty-eight thousand s'lokas. The 
fifth commentary was the Vyukhydprajnapti by Bappadeva Guru in 
Prakrt equal to seventy-three thousand s'lokas in extent. It was 
written at Maganavalli near Utkalika, a village situated between the 
rivers BhTmarathi and Krsnamekha. Indranandi also tells us that 
Virasena had this commentary before him when he wrote the Dliavald 
and this is borne out by the fact that we find references to and 
quotations from it in the commentary of Virasena. The details given 
by Indranandi about the locality where Bappadeva wrote may be taken 
to indicate that he was more closely acquainted with this work than 

' Manikacandra D. J, Cranthaiiia/it. No. 13. Intro, p. 2. 

■ ibid., text p. 85. verse 151. 
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with the others, and that he may not have hccn separated too long from 
him. Though the time of titesc ooinmentators is uncertain, we would 
not be far wrong in separating them from each other by a century 
and assigning them to the third, fourth, fifth and sixth century 
respectively.' 

Unfortunately, however, all these commentaries arc at present 
mere names to us, except so far as we can find traces of some of them 
in the commentaries of VIrasena. Hut it is not unlikely that some of 
them are still reposing in some maniiscri[)t store of the Deccan which 
lias proved itself so pregnant with such treasures, awaiting the hand 
and the eye of the explorer, even as the Dlunahl itself had remained 
locked up for centuries at Mudabidri. 

5. Variations in the Texts .and Dogmas, and the 
Language of the Sutras 

Even a peep into the Dhavala is enough to give us a glimpse of 
the wealth and richness of the literature that Virasena had before 
him. He had to deal with several different readings found in the 
several Sutra books (Sutta-potthaesu) that he had before him and the 
varying interpretations put upon them by earlier writers and teachers. 
These he frequently quotes, refutes or supports or leaves the (]uestion 
open for the verdict of those “ who might know better than himself.” 
Of a particular interest are his references to the dogmas of two differ- 
ent schools of thought which he calls the northern and the southern, 
he himself identifying with the latter. He also mentions and quotes 
from several authors and works that are otherwise unknown to us for 
example, Sarasamgtaha of Pujyapada, Chedasutta, Kamvtapavdda 
and Dasakaranl-samgraha and Jonipdhiula." 

As regards the language of the Sutras, the technical terminology 
is almost wholly Ardhamagadhi as also many other forms. For the 
rest, the phonology and morphology is predominantly S'auraseni but 
exhibiting signs of Maharastri influence. Thus, we may say that the 
back ground of the language of the Sutras is Ardhamagadhi, the 
/general structure is S'auraseni and there is a superimposition of 
Vlaharastrl. How Maharastrism may have developed in the language 

* ante p. 87 ff ; ^afkhattdsgaina, Vol. I, Intro, p. 4C ff, 

Satthan^/lgama , Vol. I, Intro, p. 53 ff. 
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might be illustrated here. There are several verses of Prakrt quoted 
by Virasena in his commentary from earlier writers. Many of these 
verses recur in the Gomtnafasilra of Nemicandra which was based 
upon the work of Virasena, and some of those verses appear in the 
latter work in a strikingly Maharastricized form. Not only this, but 
the contrary phenomenon is also discernible. Some verses in the 
Gommatasdra retain the Sauraseni traits while they appear in a 
Maharastricized form in the manuscript of Dhavirlii. From this it 
appears probable that the latter traits may have been imparted by the 
copyists. It is, however, difficult to say definitely at present how far 
the jMaharastri influence was originally in the Sutras and how far it 
may have been developed later. ' 

(). Extent of Diithivada and Relation to it 

OF THE SA’1'KHAN1>AGAMA 

The most interesting part of the commentary is that it gives us 
details of the extent of the twelfth Afiga Ditthiviida and indicates 
clearly what part of it has been reproduced in the present Sutras. 
DiUhivdda consisted of five parts, the fourth of which was called 
Purvagata. PQrvagata, again, contained fourteen sections the second 
of which was known as Sgrayapipurva. Of the fourteen sub-sections 
of Sgrayapipurva, the fifth was Cayanalabdhi which itself contained 
twenty books called Pahudas. Amongst tliem the fourth was Kamma- 
payadi-pdhiida the twenty-four topics of which from the subject matter 
of the Sutras and the commentary we are dealing with. Only one 
small section of the work is based upon the fifth Aiiga Viydhapatpfatti. 

The work of Piispadanta and Bhutabali has been called by 
Virasena Chakkluuida siddhiinta and it acquired subsequently the 
popular title of Sathhandagaina. The names of the six khap^^s 
are JivaUhapa, Khuddabandha, Bandha-samitta-vicaya, Vedana, 
Vaggapa and Mahabandha. Their subject-matter is Karma philosophy 
which is dealt with in the first three khap^as from the point of view 
of the soul which is the agent of the bondage, and in the last three 
khaprjas from the point of view of the objective karmas, their nature 
and extent. On this twofold division of the subject matter of this 
Sgama were based the two parts of Gonnnatasnni of Nemicandra 
’ Saibhanilagaiiia. Vol, I, Intro, p. 7S ff. 
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Siddhilufti-cnkrouirti. iiamc‘ly tin- jTvakanda and the Karmakanda. 
Tile first five kliandas are said to contain six tlicmsand Sutras and 
these togetiuir with the commentary Dluna/u of \ irascna w liich is 
said to be SevenU-tno thousand s'lokas in extent, is p<'pulaily known 
as the Dhavala Siddhanta. The extent of the sixth khanda is said 
to he thirtv or forty thousand s'lokas and it is entirely the work of 
BhQtabair hiTtiself. It is this khanda. i.e.. the Mahrdnindlia that is 
popularly known as Mithadhavala. The only surviving manuscript of 
it still reposes in the .sanctuary of Mndabidri Jaina temple.' 

Yet another teacher by name Gimadharacarya is responsible for 
the preser\ation of another portion of the Ditihivdeia. about the same 
time as Dharasena. Of the fourteen Fiirvas the fifth was known as 
Jfianapravada consisting of twelve vastus or suhjer ts. Of the twenty 
Pahudas included in the tenth \ astu. the tliird was called Pejjadosa- 
pahuda, and it is this Paliuda that was preserved by Gnnadliarilcai-}'a 
in 180 Gathas under the name of Kasaya Pahuda. The comnmntary 
written by Virasena and his pupil Jina.sena on this work is sixty 
thousand s'lokas and is called Jayadhavala. This work is popularly 
known as Jnyadhavalii Siddhanta. 

The information given in these works as to their origin shows the 
vast extent of the Afiga literature in general and of the twelfth Aiiga 
in particular, and the)- afford us a peep into tlie subject matter of the 
lost Diffliivada. A fuller scrutiny of their contents is yet to be carried 
out and it is likely to throw considerable light upon the mystery of 
the name Purva or Purvagata and the story of their disappearance. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that the S'vetambara Jainas have 
preserved versions of the first eleven Aiigas but take tlie twelfth Aiiga 
to be entirely lost. The eleven Aiigas are disowned by the Digambara 
school which, however, has scrupulouslv preserved the above men- 
ioned portions of the twelfth Anga unknown to the Svetambaras. 
The two traditions, thus, inscrutably seem to complement each other.’ 

Prof, B. M. Barua, the President of this Section put on record the following : 

’ ' Professor Hiralal Jain who has been editing the ijatkhandagaina with the com- 
mentaries and already published the first volume is a scholar who has a first-hand know- 
ledge of this important work of the Digambara Jainas. His paper eminently deserves to 
be published in the Proceedings of the Conference, although I would request Frofessoc 
Jain to append to his interesting paper. The table of Contents of the Drstivida as given 
in the Thanaipga and that gathered from the or itscommentaries ' 

—Editor. 

' ^afkhan4agatna. Vol. I, Intro, p. 63 ff. 

’ ante, p. 71 ff. 
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DITTHIVADA 

APPENDIX 

A Compimt/ivi’ Tubh' of the Contents of Difthivada 


As GATiniREU I'JiOM Xandi 
SUTKA 

I'ive main divisions of Difthivada. 

A. 

Seven siibdivisionsof Parikaninta.^ 

f^gfoiaiT 

3^-gf&i3iT 

V. 

' gsi 5n« I alg: 

5?rswft I 

’ Jainas recoKnizeil only the 

first six, while tlie seventh was recognised 
only by the Ajivakas (?RTfs*f ). 

\ %fi 'ift- 


As Gathkueh 1-KOM DhAVAJ-A 
ANn jAyA-DHAVAT.A 

Five main divisions of Diffhivdda. 

3. 

V. 

A. gf^T 

I'ive subdivisions of Parihnmma.' 

?. =?5;-qnijra'T 

' qfer: ^?r: «K*rff8T Jlfoia^Rowpif^ 

citt. I 

-The first three of these appear as the 
7ih, 5th and 6th UpSfigas respectively 
(see, Winternitz, Hist. Iml. I.if., II, 
p. 456 ff ). 
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'A. 

'S. 

Fourteen subsections of Siddhii- 
seiiia. 

nrjjn'T^Ti 

V. qT^3TWT?iq«?lf 

’^. %3H3i 

Ok 

's. q*T3<q 

53'^ 

«.. t%3o| 

^0. 

U- 

Fourteen subsections of ilfff/nissff- 
$eiiid. 

\ — 5^ \ same as above. 

^V. 

Eleven subsections of Puttlia- 
seifid. 

^ ^ o same as above, leav- 

ing out the first three. 

u. 3^^ 




Contents of CtnnlapaijijatH. 

^ (^p^o'^coo) ^g;i3-qf^qTff- 
fOT? I 

Contents of Silrapantiatli. 

(>^0^ 0 0 0 ) 

Contents of Jambudiva-panuatti. 

=q q^q^-^-UTf-qfqiDT 
qwrqt^nqifFT-fsfoi^FOoi qwi'ir 
fn? I 

Contents of Dlvasdyara-paijijatti. 

w fq 

guorf^ i 

Contents of Viydhapaviiatti. 
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Eleven subsections of Ogiitlha- STjfRqfsq 

^ ^ e same as iilwe. 

\ { . 

Eleven subsections of Uvasam- 
Pajjaijasei.iiii. 

\ ^ 0 Same as above. 

Eleven subsections of Vippaja- 
hanasenia. 

^ ^ o same as above. 

Eleven subsections of Cuacua- 
seijid. 

^ — S| 0 same as above. 


Eighty-eight sub-divisions of Contents of Sutta. 


Sutta. 



(<i.iooooc>) SRq^, 

R. q^iRRf^<ii2i 

^TRiRlt,. 


afnjrr^, 

V. 



iIT^ftOTT, ^T%2RTt, f&T^, 


3?^^% gooffs 1 

'3. JTWRl 

fqjj^qR f^wnof^R 


3ft?R7^ R i 


^ R — 3Tf|Rl>l RJOf- 

? 0. 3n^5«n^ 

1 ’TR^ a#?- 
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•22i 









3?3T3?a 


fqa^fq^ 



?o. 

jqiq^ 

V- 

q^UTlUCtp} 

r.. 


X »• 





5t(Tf%IT[f 


Tlio above 22 suttas are of four 
kinds ' each — 

5;. 

3. 

Thus the Suttas are 22X‘1=8H. 

‘ Till! first and trunah li inds were admitted 
by tlie Jainas while the remaining two 
kinds were accomling to the Ajivakas— 

5%pn5 iWlii 

^1^9 gw? 

aifeR&3t*l?8lTroi i 

gfiT? ^3* 

fisartfai agini§w%j^ i flassrr- 
^ araRft? gi!n? >iirftra i 

(51^) 


qini I 

qqf*q' I 


'gfl m 

5nf»rafe, aqf? 

I (SR^feST). 
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l'oiirU-cn divisions of Purva^aya. 

(?<> ^58}+»^aiI) 
WJiPJftq (U 

\f33n) 

y. (?C+?o) 

'A. ^ntricwi^j (R ^5*}.) 

Si. (^ ,, ) 

O. ai]??cqqw (^S „ ) 

.i. (\o „ ) 

«>.. (^o 

? o. (^H ^?H.) 

q?H,) 

U- ii°U3i =rcH,) 

f^f?3?l^]55 (^o ^!:^) 
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Fourteen divisions of Piirvagaya. 

\. 3tqi^ (^c ) 

a^ntfoi^T (^» „ ) 

Eft^^iio^qcn^ (<; „ ) 

V. (?<i „ ) 

'^. oiFiqqT^ „ ) 

Si- i\\ „ ) 

vs. (?S, „ ) 

i. {\0 „ ) 

■?.. (^ e „ ) 

\o. „ ) 

U. qsmoraK (^=> „ ) 

U- iTonqpj (^o „ ) 

K\. Mqifq^na (\o „ ) 

?». (?o „ ) 

Contents of the Fourteen 
PunvAS 

3iwrfai4 Mqiqjqwi I 
\. ^ftqi^qqiq qf- 


’ Each qfq, of every Parva is saM to 
have been further divided into twenty 
I'ahudas. 

feq q qrpr qftqi \ 

%WT ¥WT ftq g«t q?^ ?w?t i 

{■im\) 

Thus the total number of Vatt/tus in the 
14 Parvas was 195. and of thefr Pahitiiax 
3900. 


<15 
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V. ^fRlsfRioi 

^^f^q^Irl5!^^ I 

'A. DIFI'Rl? qROTTiiITfq l^fcoi 

SToon^lfq qonjf^ [ 

?T^<RT^Rn5fH:fTq-flR;T? 

SR51^1»^RT 

35iqqjR«- 

'3. 31T^ 

T^^] fT ^T 5if^ 

I 

.i. qS'JT'RR WM 

I 

^.. q<v5i«i 

R I 

^o. 5ti30q%in<tJir 

ar^qf^gRi «a5iTiifjT ^f|WTic(t^t 
JlfTf^^RT qg^I^ITfJI 5qRf?^-^T- 
IFR^-RJ? ^^0T-S?i5fJlfe7lp2T^ »T|T 
ftfiigifir R qjsRfti I 
U. ^?5T0T 

JT^iT'TT ■^q^'K^ilR 

5If JT - sqil^iq^gi^q - - ^- 

R 1 
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Two divisions of Aniiogn. 

Contents of Mulu-pad/ia-matnwga. 

arr ^ 

3^iiT i%?si'T2fTionf^ 

?ftST noiT 

ai =? qftmoi 1^ 
Jioprsr^ 3ltf|JTTrft ?T*Jra§a^sflf&IofT 
^ aigg^iTf gfuiDit 

arr^STT f«5T 

aTf^=^ ^ % irfl 3!ff[- 

2?lf aRPlt 


*T*n3^ H,f^f.43TT5f55q^g Ri'JiiqH- 
fk^iA ^ fkm’^ ^«i2Tf3 I 
\\. gl- 

«Hf^^?5T: l«iiTS35:^fl5''rH t^- 

f^qt =? I 

^ I 

Contents of Padlha-tndmoga. 

^3% arf«n1|*?T?T 

(5iq«iq31) qs??Tfaj?jtJ]t 
qg1|(^oo©)3^10i gontf^ I 3^ ^ 
3001 3t fag 
1 a ^15^ qo^rfa ^ 

0?l#^ tl ^ II ai^t^or fqfgqt 

30 T I fg^TfOOI clfgqi 

=q3ci!ia?t ^ig^^iioi 11 ^ II ^ROia^- 

a? sft *1 qoqe^ionoi 1 

«fiil^T aigg^ fft- 

m 11 ^ II oig^ Jj iqo^iioi 
f^q ^ifti^iioi I 
aiOT^ 5 II » II 
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3T TT^lTirHTqr fl?5q?*TT3=i>TtiT- 

I 

Contents of Gaiuiidi.iiiof’ii. 

-«{55^2f-5lig^q - 

5rT^ - -^^^- 

Trqm?3TTbTt lif%31T5qi 
■iTTqf^l% I 

Contents of the Cillids. These 

are the Culias of the first four hive divisions of CilHiis and 
Puvvas which number4+ 12+8+ their contents. 

10=.H. 

Jfoof ft gfig^-qiT'ot I 

^qiqrfir qft'jRor%-Jiti-?itT-aqxg- 

t[ qtJwiigj I 

ftift^4tr dti qoDt^' I 

Contents of the second Puvva Aggeniyani and the portions that 
are found preserved in the work recently brought to light popularly 
known as DJiavala Siddhanta. 

' The number of padas in each Culika is 
said to be 20089200. 
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The I'uurteen Vattliiis of Afij’etiiyatii. 

1. 35 ^?!. 2 . 4. 5. =?qar?5^T. (>. 

7. «. y. lo. ii. 12 . 

tam. ij. 14. aformq-fes-sfs. 

Of the twenty Fahudas of the fifth Vatthu Cayaiialadditi the 
fourth Fahu<^a was called Kamma-payadi-Pahuda and its twenty-four 
adhikaras are dealt w itii in the Satkliandagama and its commentary 
Dliavalil. 

The contents of the twenty-four adhikaras are as follows : 

qjf^-orrq;^- 

I . qm— qj’JT-qtJJiaToi ffimiq^qrTfsirqTir 

a^f&lqt^I^fg q^oiT I 

V. sTfbr^Ji^T q^3ii55TDT oTF^•q^Tf?q>wlq>^ 

oi^qgnrur q^qi^q^inonai q^^HT 

I 

•A. — qqf^f^ H qtwisioi q^?- 

qroif^^Tq^f^-q^qi^ qr^rf^ q^teftq^q^ 

^^fTq-q^qoIT 1 

^ 3 ifvioi ^ 

f*lf^ I tfr«I qq> 30qq:*JTq^?TToi ^ I 

qT3Tt^-q^»T5^ q^^ 1 qq%M qqf^ grgHFi^ q^?i^ 

^ q^f^ I 
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o. qooif% I US] 

<T2r^3?t fDI5rST31^ f% I 

<i. ^^^;»»T^T5:^oT fl^joi 5E*flfq- 

c{jrion#Jloi 

f^1%fM <T^?TT^^oi f qf^ I 

3?f|qi?T-qqq\- 

q^qt ^q^Tiqq^qsjft %f^ 1 ?!?«? 

5ra-fqf?q^?JTqcq|f| sfi-jq ^*qp qqfg-f|^-3ig¥im-q^«TJi qqcj'jqq 

qsflt q?icqtqqT*?^qtqg?^'^qfl]qoijnoj =q qqTf-1|f^-5q5Miii q^?TiT3fii»joi 

I fqqR'Jrmsq^qt qqR-Tff^-a^2^^^Il-'Tt^loi eqf^fqjji^ 

=q ( 

?o. 7?^ — 7?qTWq^ qqf%-Ef^-'^5iim^?5qq q^^- 

1 

q\q# qwf?«^RTq:i5i- 

Sfiq-3T52f3fg;iT^ffrf| qqffsfsf^-aT^qin-q^iq-fwooi qtqjq qoq^f% 

I 

W. ^TfiR— Rqjqf% 5flfq?rR^? qqfl-jfe^-3i':5Rm-q^R- 

■Rq>^ q^f^ I 

U- ^WT— S3;5q^wT^ q^^f? 1 

3^f&ratJT^-jiq?iT-^^T-q^q' 

^ftqioi q^.^-q^OT ^ | 

^wiqRwim— arfui^Ji^ sftq-qWioi 

^sq-mq^Tfl qftqqqfq^iui qoqf^ I 

\ ^^*RnT — 3Tfq^TI^Ktqr|?iT'?'a!^iq 

Rf^qT^qjJFIT^ q^qoi | 
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l<^. — iiq^^wKfrl STfoi^lT^R ^01 

qtiil55gfg Slfoiartq^? ai^Tq>*l^T qff- 

OITfl^ ai^iq^WT^ 3q3qTlig> aTgiq'tJll^iT ^q^iq^liRT 31^1- 

q^q55T qf>iTi^ 3T^TqtiiR5T ^ aicqf&Fsnuicqfffl^JH^tJi q^^i^riur 


qt7ii55^ q^-sftsrpii =q q^qoi ^tqf? i 
^ 0 . qq1%- 

sjgJTlinDT =q q^^ I f 51 q^lT 

^\i aiOTNqfl ^^ ^ urw | a^q^JTfo!«f^Pt, I 

n^K qqft-sfsf^-ai^JiTinoi mm q^f^ t ^ 

q^lTJJi IT ^T^^^H^nTOTqqfl ^qiT^p^n: ^ rffwiqriM 0IT*T 1 

4>mArafe — qr^gfs^f^ sjifciq^ji^R ?if%- 

sfe^ =q q^l^ i 

^A- q p-:<gqq<q q — qf^qq#7f^ ’is-qiqij-qj!?- 

jfsf9.-aiD|»nJi^fq-ST?'jrfq5TDt qii^^tq ^n- 

qi«T-q^qoT-f^OT ^ q^f^ I 


^«. 3T'^T^— • 

'<qcqTq?ii q^^f^ 1 




Contents of the fifth Puvva Niina-paviida and the portions 
that are found preserved in the work recently brought to light and 
{wpularly known as Jayadhavala Siddhanta. 

The fifth Puvva }^d‘tia-pavida had twelve Vrtttfins. The third 
Pahuda of the tenth Vatthu was called Pejja or Pejja-doaa or 
Kaaaya Pahuda which consisted of sixteen thousand padas. This 
was briefly reproduced by Guijadharacarya in 180 gathas plus 53 
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Vivarapa gathas, and these constitute the available KiiMyo Pahm/ti 
This Kasuya Puhuda, it is stated, was passed on through a line of 
teachers to Ajjo Mattkhu and Ndnahatthi who taught tlu' same t<» 
Jai Basaha. The latter contributed six thousand Ciinii Sfilrus to 
the same. These two strata of work in full, together with a number 
of casual references to the variant teachings of Ajja Mahkhu and 
Nagahatthi and to the Vrlti Sutras of a certain 6'cc<7r;i.ta7rj'<t 
(which, according to Indranandi, were twelve thousand), are found 
embedded in the voluminous commentary called JayadhavitUi by 
Virasena and his pupil Jinasena, which is equal to sixty thousand 
slokas in extent. 

The fifteen sections of Kasiiya pdhiida are the follow ing 











y. 














6. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Bv Dr. D.L. Atkkva, M.A., U. Lit., 

Betiares Hindu University 

Fellow Ui; Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is one of the notable surprises of my insignificant life to have 
been invited to preside over the Religion and Philosophy Section of 
the All-India Oriental Conference. In the past this great honour has 
invariably been conferred on great and renowned scholars. I feel 1 
do not deserve it so well a.< they did. Nevertheless, I am grateful to- 
the Executive Committee of this great Conference for having choseni 
me for this high honour. 

The Score ok the Section and the Work Done 

In this section we are concerned with the religion and philosophy 
of the East. As such, its scope is extremely wide. For the East is 
not only the birth-place of almost all the great religions of the world, 
but also of some of the greatest and deepest systems of philosophy. 
India, however, being the heart of the East, both geographically and 
culturally, and having contributed most to the culture called Eastern, 
the religious and philosophical ideology of India should be, and in fact 
is, the central theme of this section of the Oriental Conference. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that within the last fifty years 
enthusiastic Indian and foreign oriental scholars have been able ta 
bring to light an appreciable number of ancient religious and philo- 
sophical works either by carefully editing the original Samskrit, Pali 
and Prakrt texts, or by translating them into modern languages, or by 
writing expository treatises on their subject-matter, so that at present 
we are fairly well acquainted with the ancient ideology and practices- 
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But the work hitherto done in ll)is line is very little in <-om|i;irison to 
what we have still to do. There is a vast deal of .iiieiem t<;lif,-ioiis and 
philosophical literature which lias not yet heen handled at all or not 
handled properly and satisfactorily. I-'or cNample. we !ia\(' still no 
anthentic work dealing with the religion and pliil(is<>p!iy of tlie f^iirrnuia 
or with those of the si>-calied Minor UpiinisiulK. 


Thk Kind oi- Tkansi.ations Wi- Nici:i> 

Translation of ancient works into nnulern languages is a liiglily 
important foundational work which should he done witii great earc 
and caution. It is often a much more diftienll task than writing an 
original and indc))endent treatise. A good translator has to steer clear 
■off literal and grammatical faithfulness which murders meaning, on 
the one hand, and intelligibilit>- which is faithless to the text, on the 
other. The real success of a translation lies in Ix'ing both faithful 
and intelligible. To attain it, the translator has to be not only a 
master of the two languages, hut also well-versed in the current ideo- 
logy and terminology of the subject concerned. mere literal trans- 
lation done with the help of a dictionary and grammar bj’ one who is 
not a .scholar of the subject dealt with in the text, is not only a mere 
waste of time and energy but also a great disserviee to the work thus 
translated. Unfortunately we have a large number of sucli translations 
of our ancient works in print. 

Adoption of the current terminology in translation does not, 
however, mean that we should read those modern ideas in the original 
work which were foreign to its author. It only means that the views 
of the author, studied in their historical setting, must he made as 
intelligible to us as possible. On the other hand, we should also not 
always presume that an ancient author could not have thought like a 
modern one and that all the ideas of modern and contemporary thouglit 
are absolutely new and were altogether unknown to the ancients. It 
has often been pointed out with sufficient justification that our anci- 
ents thought on the fundamental problems of life much in the same 
way as some of the most advanced thinkers of today are doing. A 
well-known western writer has gone so far as to say : “ Modern 
scientific theories are largely a reversion to the ancient teachings, with 
■the added force of experimental evidence and a greater knowledge of 
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detail Tliis fact is borne out by a number of valuable comparative 
studies that have been published recently. Such studies deserve to be 
encouruRed in order to draw the attention of the present-day West to 
the rich treasures of the ancient Hast and to reawaken self-respect in 
the Indian youth who has been looking to the West for inspiration 
and guidance. 


CiK'KATNl'SS oi' THE ANCIltNT INDIAN THOIHIHT 

Ancient liicli.a not only thought similarly on many problems as 
the modern West does, but also thought better on some, as is evident 
from some of the most recent critical and comparative publications on 
Indian Philosophy which have demonstrated that the ancient thought 
of India is not to be valued rherely as ■' archasological exhibits,” 
" palajontological fossils,” or ” relics of the old age ; " that it is a 
thing of eternal importance; and that it can still contribute something 
valuable to the present-day world-culture. Honest western thinkers 
who have some acquaintance with our ancient lore have now and 
then admitted it. I take the liberty of quoting a few of them here. 
Sir John Woodroffe writes : 

” An examination of tiie Indian Vedantic Doctrine shows that it 
is, in important aspects, in conformity with the most advanced scienti- 
fic and philosophic thought of the West, and where it is not so, it 
is Science which will go to Vedanta and not the reverse.” ' Can- 
non says : 

“ India and Tibet can teach more about Psychology and the 
workings of the mind than any Freud, Jung, Adler, or the exponent 
of any other new-thought movement.” ‘ Paul Brunton thinks, “ India 
holds an ancient heritage of spiritual thought from its past that stands 
unparalleled for profundity and unmatched for width. Young Indians, 
therefore, should claim this birth-right, finding what is worthy and 
applicable to the present needs. They should neither be awed by 
Western scepticism, nor corrupted by modern materialism, nor stupe- 
fied by religious wrangling, but go to their best thinkers for guidance. 

Is it then too much to expect students and teachers of philosophy and 

' Kintsland, Rational XJysticixiii, p. 56. 

’ The World as Power Reality, p. 0. 

' The Invisible In/liiences, p. 33. 

* The Quest of the Over-self, p. 19. 
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theology to acquaint themselves witli the fimdiuiieniul i'(iiu'ci)ts of 
Indian religion and philosophy? It is our sacred diit\ to l>ring then* 
to the focus of modern consciousness. All those scholars {thank C»od ! 
their number is increasing day by day) who have done any kind ot 
work in bringing ancient Indian religious and philosophical thought 
to light, deserve the well-earned gratitude not only of India hut of the 
world at large. 

CRtTicti. STt'DiLS ■rtj hi: W'i.i.com i. i > 

Exploration and eulogization of the past is ni>t enough. Wo 
should also welcome and encourage a new tendency in i>iir thinking, 
which has found e.vpression in a recently piiblislied work, niiniely. 
The Critical Hxainiimtion of the Philosophy of Kclifiion. In this- 
fairly huge work the author, Sadhu Shanti Nath, has examined the 
main concepts and doctrines of almost all religit)-philosophical sj’stems 
of India and found them incapable of satisfactorilj’ solving the enigma 
of life and the riddle of the universe. ,\t the end of the work he says: 
“ We have found by analysis and criticism of all the types of solutions, 
arrived at by the greatest thinkers and spiritual teachers, belonging to 
the various systems of philosophy and religion, that none of them 
could satisfactorily answer the questions which the logical intellect of 
man may put to them. . . . Hence the problem with regard to the 
ultimate ideal of life and supreme duty of man remains unsolved even 
by the philosophical speculations and the spiritual realizations of the 
greatest teachers of men.” Sadhu Shanti Nath's work is thouglit- 
provoking ; it throws a bold challenge to all the believers in various 
religions and to the followers of various systems of philosophy. The 
work is not at all actuated by any malicious motive of propaganda 
against Indian Culture but by “ the most sincere, earnest and continu- 
ous search for ” Truth. It is highly learned and clearly written, and 
deserves to be read by all students of religion and philosophy, whether 
one agrees with its conclusions or not. 

Need of Creative THiNKiNii 


What India really needs most at present is critical and creative- 
thinking. The spirit of India has to be reawakened to think afresh 
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on its pri'scnt j)mbloms it» llic of modern knowledge. Mere 

parrot-like repetition of the texts of yore, understanding the meaning 
of their words, inastiiring or advancing arguments in support of the 
ideas or views embodied therein, finding parallel tiioughts and pas- 
sages in tlte writings of modern western writers, or even becoming 
convinced of the superiority of our ancient ideas over those of modern 
thinkers is of little avail at the time of thd present conflict of cultures. 
What is reallj' of avail is living, original and creative thinking of 
which we find very little at present. A western writer h.as aptly 
remarked: “At present .Aryan ideology is spineless, a peel without 
the orange, an empty word, a war-whoop, and an imitation gem.” ‘ 
1 may add, a museum of mummies, a garden of dried-up trees. Dead 
bodies are eitiier to be burnt or buried. Let the historians alone talk 
of them. Religion and philosophy are of no use unless they arc 
creatively alive and are capable of satisfying our innermost needs and 
of solving our immediate and puzzling individual and social prob- 
lems. Every individual and every age have to think on their own 
problems afresh. If our religion and philosopliy are finished products, 
irresi)onsive to our ever-changing needs, they arc more fit for a 
museum than for life. Life and its intellectual and spiritual needs 
are greater than any religion or philosophy. The latter are created 
by the former for their own satisfaction. Yajnavalkya was right 
when he said ; “ It is for the sake of the Self that gods are dear . . . 
In fact everything else is dear for the sake of the Self.” What, 
therefore, we in India need at present, is such a reorientation of our 
thought as will enable us to live well both individually and socially. 
Our ancient religion and philosophy will not help us unless we make 
them alive and capable of readjusting to modern conditions and of 
solving the present-day problems. 

DiiKicui.T Times i-ok Kelidion and Fhii.osophy 

India is no longer secluded from the rest of the world. Every 
current of thought and every mode of living originating in any part of 
the world quickly passes through the length and breadth of India. 
And the thought of the world is now so much advanced that it is 
really doubtful for most men whether Indian ideology has any marked 
' Horrwilz, Ve,ln aiul Vc<fcn»r.i, p. 213. 
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superiority over others ; whether it is worth priserviiif; or reviving at 
all ; whether it can survive the present cultural struggle for existence 
b)' virtue of its inherent nterits. Tlie struggle for existence in the 
w'orld of ideologies is vcr)' keen at present on account of countless 
sucli competitors in the field as can offer all sorts of temptations, 
particularly the lower ones of pleasure and comfort. Men no longer 
accept a religion or phiio’sophy because it is indigenous and comes 
from their forefathers. In the field of religion and philosophy at 
present there is an absolutely free trade without any protection 
whatsoever. Every man feels absolutely free to accept and adopt 
any creed that pleases or suits him, no matter from what part of the 
world it comes : no matter who gave birth to it. If the nineteenth 
century raised the slogan of ‘ rationality,' the present century is mad 
after ‘ utility.' Truth is now being defined in terms of expediency. 
It is that which serves us most. That religion or system of philosophy 
has now the chance of having a greater number of followers which 
offers greater scope for the satisfaction of man’s urgent instinctive 
desires. “ Its ultimate principle,” writes William James, the father 
of modern Psychology, “ must not be one that essentially baffles and 
disappoints our dearest desires and most cherished p<iwers . . . Noth- 
ing could be more absurd than to hope for the definite triumph of any 
philosophy which should refuse to legitimate in an emphatic manner, 
the more powerful and practical tendencies.” ' Recent psychoanalytic 
investigations have further contended that religious creeds and 
philosophical doctrines are in fact nothing more than “ organized 
expressions of wish-fulfilment,” ” rationalizations of our wishes rather 
than products of our reason,” and “ illusions, fulfilments of the 
oldest, strongest and the most insistent wishes of mankind.” We 
are living in an age of psychic nudity. The animal instincts, of which 
the ancients used to feel shy and which they used lo bring under the 
control and subordination of higher spiritual ends — Truth, Justice, 
Contentment etc. — are now being regarded as the most sacred springs 
of human action, of which no one need be ashamed. Satisfaction and 
expression, rather than control and extinction of the baser passions, 
seem to be the creed of the present-day youth. New religions and 
philosophies sanctioning and rationalizing the naturally pleasing ways 
of life are springing up and gathering large number of followers. 

' James. Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, pp. 312, 315. 
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CAnil'KTITION WITH SCIENCK 

There is another very great factor to be reckoned with in the 
modern age. It is tiie unprecedented and e.\traordinary success of 
science. There was a time when religion ruled the \^orld : there 
was another time when philosophy did so. Now is the turn of 
science. In this age of scientific rule it has become absolutely 
necessary for religion and philosophy, the ex-rulers of the world, to- 
depend upon and to be allied with science. There is a cry for 
scientific religion and scientific philosophy. Science is growing more 
and more aggressive and triumphant by virtue of its having supplied 
humanity with much more exact and reliable knowledge of the 
external world than perhaps all the ancient religions and philosophies 
could give. It has given humanity a great command over nature and 
environment and has democratized even those pleasures and comforts 
which were formerly available to the chosen few. Religion and 
philosophy have, therefore, to justify their very existence in the un- 
questioned reign of science. 

Is there any need of religion ? What has now philosophy to do ? 
Is not science sufficient to satisfy all the intellectual and practical 
needs of men ? To get a satisfactory answer to such questions we have 
to differentiate clearly between science, philosophy and religion. For 
there was a time when philosophy revolted against religion in the 
same way as science did against both in her earlier days, and yet 
neither of the two revolts could give a death-blow to religion. 
Philosophy has also been living and once more regaining its prestige. 
Let us, therefore, try to understand properly the nature and function 
of each of the three in order to find a proper place for each in life and 
thus to end their conflict. 

What is Religion? 

It is very difficult to define religion to cover all that has gone 
under this name in the past history of the world. It has been defined 
variously by scholars, but most of these definitions seem to be express- 
ing some aspect of religion rather than the whole of what religion has 
been. I shall not try your patience with these definitions and their 
criticisms. I shall try to give you my ow n idea of what religion has 
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been and what it cun and should be. in my o))inion, iclit,'ioii, in llic 
ordinary sense of the term, is man’.s cognitive, atteclivc and coiiativc 
attitude to his environment and to tlie Universe as a w hole 
determined by his instinctive and intuitive faith, which guts stabilized 
in tradition. It comes into operation the very momen one becomes 
conscious of oneself us an individual surrounded by others, with 
whom he has to establish some such relationship as may enable him 
to feel at home with his environment, to continue his existence safely, 
and to satisfy all his natural cravings. Tliis attitude lasts as long as 
this consciousness continues. It reigns supreme in life until the 
intellect comes of age and attains freedom from faith and tradition, 
it overtakes man when the intellect begins to deteriorate or when it 
fails to satisfy him. By intellect I mean the capacity to think 
rationally ajid critically, to question the beliefs based on naive faith, 
and to try to reform them on the basis of fact and logic. There is a 
time in the life of individuals and races when such a ca]>acity remains 
dormant. Then religion rules their life. Then man's natural desire 
to know his environment is satisfied by mytlis constructed by unfetter- 
ed anthropomorphic imagination or received from tradition ; his 
emotional response is determined by the threatened frustration or 
promised fulfilment of his strong instinctive cravings ; and his active 
reactions take the form of prayer to, propitiation of, and bargaining 
\vith the power or powers imagined to be controlling his life and 
the universe. Naturally, the outward expressions of religion differ in 
different times and geographical situations. As critical intelligence 
functions little in religious construction and remains subservient to 
instinctive faith, and as creative and wish-fulfilling imagination has 
unquestioned sway, it is too much to expect any coherence, con- 
sistency or system in religious ideologies and practices, which are 
more actuated by the ‘ pleasure-principle ’ than by the ‘ reality- 
principle.’ as a Freudian would say. Religious structures are truly 
akin to our dream-structures. Traditional religions seem to be stabi- 
lised day-dreams of different groups of humanity. In some measure 
■we are always religious and shall continue to be so, simply because 
our entire being can never be organized under the hegemony of 
intellect and because instinctive faith and wish-fulfilling imagination 
never cease to function in the subconscious and unconscious strata of 
our mind, which are outside the jurisdiction and control of intellect 
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and reason. Wo shall always fall back upon religion even in our 
conscious life whencvor the intellect fails to sati.sfy us and reason 
lands us in tlic world of antinomies and uncertainties. We shall also 
resort to religion whenever we become conscious of such cravings 
within us as arc mocked at by science and philosophy but are too 
deep and insistent to be snubbed easily. We shall take shelter in 
religion when science and philosophy are not able to console 
us ill moments of our deepest grief, sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. In what form religion will appear then, we shall see 
a little later. In the meantime, let us turn our attention to 
philosophy. 

Si’ECULAYivK Philosophy and its Main Defect 

Philosophy is born with the maturity and freedom of intellect. 
With its adolescence the absolute monarchy and unquestioned 
authority of religion come to an end. Philosophy is a dispassionate 
pursuit of Truth under the guidance of Reason. It is an attempt at a 
rational, consistent, coherent and systematic interpretation of the 
universe as a whole arrived at independently by human intellect. 
A philosopher is one who seeks and fearlessly proclaims the naked 
truth, irrespective of its being pleasant or unpleasant. His emotions 
are controlled by his intellectual outlook, and his activities are 
directed towards the realization of truth and justice. He mercilessly 
examines religious beliefs and practices and retains or rejects them in 
accordance with their truth or falsity. He cannot take anything for 
granted except the self-evident and unquestionable principles of logic. 
Philosophy is the daughter of religion, and in her childhood she was 
brought up by the mother with the hope that she would serve, support 
and defend her. But alas ! like all grown up daughters, philosophy 
'forsook religion and freed herself from her influence. She not only 
■neglected and disappointed her, but having won over the affection of 
the youth, she established her own reign over the kingdom which 
originally belonged to religion. 

Philosophy governed the thought of the world for a number of 
centuries until the rise of modern science which was born of philosophy 
itself. The birth of science was due to certain inherent weaknesses of 
jphilosophy. Philosophers were generally meditators and secluded 

K) 
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easy-chair thinkers. Tlicir business was to produce .systems of |>liilo- 
sophy out of mert thinking or a priori reasoning. In their ea>e reason 
occupied the same place as imagination occupied in the case of religi- 
ous thinkers. Each philosopher tried to discover some fundamental 
and self-evident propositions and to build on their basis a structure of 
thought which was deduced from them and was self-consistent and 
coherent. It was no wonder that philosophers widely differed with 
regard to their starting points, to the sources of knowledge, and to 
the methods of thinking; and, therefore, arrived at different conclu- 
sions about the same ultimate problems as they all attempted to solve. 
A number of systems of philosophy, giving quite different notions 
about the world and the individual, thus came into existence, pro- 
ducing a ciiaos and conflict in the w'orld of human thought. Every 
one of them claimed to be perfectly logical and hence a consistent 
and coherent thought-construction. They differed widely from each 
other, not because of their faulty deductions, but because of their differ- 
ences at the very start of their thinking. Every system of philosophy 
starts from some such propositions as must be self-evident truths based 
on unquestionable facts of experience. Reasoning is only a formal 
process. It does not add to the contents of the thought. The contents 
must come from a very careful observation of what is actually given 
in experience, which forms the basis of our philosophizing, and from' 
a widened range of experience. No amount of mere thinking or a 
Priori reasoning will guarantee the actual existence of any content 
of even a logically perfect thought unless its starting premises are 
rooted in unquestionable experience. “ There is only one ultimate 
source of all knowledge, the ground and source of all the 
namely. Direct Experience (Pratyaksa) " ‘ as the author of the 
Yogavdsiftha rightly points out. Experience being the only source 
of knowledge, how can one who does not observe the universe but 
merely speculates about it within the four-walls of his room know 
correctly about the universe ? Truths about Nature must be learnl 
from the observation of Nature itself, as Francis Bacon rightly pointed- 
out. But Philosophy relied upon and occupied itself with mere think- 
ing rather than with the observation of Nature. It never cared /o 
widen the range of human experience and to distinguish fact from 
Action, the given from the imaginary, within the field of knowledge. 

^ TA« Yoiavosisfha, II. 16, 18. 
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Hence it was easily overthrow n and superseded by a new way of 
tliinking known as Science. 

SCII'NCK AND Its ACHIHVliMKNTS 

A.s distiiigiii.shed from religion and philosophy, science aims at 
an exact and detailed knowledge of the universe through actual 
observation and iuductive thinking. As I have stated elsewhere, 
“ Science is a rational and systematized knowledge of the world based 
on careful and. as far as possible, controlled observation of facts of 
sensory experience. It aims to be precise and verifiable. It tries to 
understand events in terms of their causes, complex phenomena in 
terms of simple ones, and wholes in terms of their constitutent ele- 
ments or parts. It proceeds by analysis, and in its attempt to under- 
stand the Universe it tries to avoid reference to anything which is not 
within the actual or possible sensory experience.”' In connection 
with all the .stages of scientific thinking-observation, description, 
recording, classification, analysis, experiment, explanation, generaliza- 
tion, and theorization, a highly mechanical and complicated' 
technique has been evolved, in which there is no place for mere faith 
and a priori speculation. The power of human observation, which in 
its natural functioning, has obvious defects and limits, has been 
increased beyond imaginable bounds by the invention of mechanical 
apparatuses and chemical aids, so that now the range of human per- 
ception and the capacity of measurement and recording have increased 
in extent, depth and minuteness thousands of times the original. 

The knowledge of the world around us, that science has hitherto 
been able to gather, is undoubtedly enormous. It is also highly useful 
and practical. It has exploded most of the myths of religion and has 
thrown into the background the old a priori speculations of philo- 
sophy. Science now so dominates human life that it has become 
necessary and advisible for religion and philosophy never to come in 
conflict with it, in case they are eager to continue their existence. 
They have to relinquish the territory now occupied by science, and 
have to seek shelter in those regions which are still beyond the sphere 
of scientific enquiiy. Human mind, particularly in the civilized 
countries, has become so much accustomed to scientific way of thinking 
‘ Where Theosophy and Science Meet, Edited by D. D. Kanga, Vol. III. p. 109. 
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that in order to get hearing, religion and |)hilos<iphy must appear 
in the garb of science. Men no« want a •‘scientific religion.” a 
*' (>hilosophy by way of science.s." 

Dekkcts and Limitations or sciiiNCE 

Is it not really humiliating and deplorable for the mother and 
the grandmother of science to continue their existence in this sub- 
ordinate manner? If religion and philosophy have to live at all. they 
should live a more honourable and independent life. They should 
find out some vocation for themselves for which science by its very 
nature is unfit. They should specialize in tasks which science is 
unable to perform and must answer to some deeper and higher needs 
of life which science cannot satisfy. Instead of competing with science 
in its own field they should create or discover new fields for their 
activity. 1 personally think that there is still much work for religion 
and philosophy, provided they are prepared to readjust themselves 
to the new age. Science has its own weaknesses and limitations 
which it can never get rid of without ceasing to be science. It alone 
cannot make the world happy and the individual perfect. A complete 
understanding of life and the universe, which is essential for human 
perfection and happiness, requires the contribution of religion and 
philosophy as much as that of science. Each of the three has a dLstinct 
contribution to make, which cannot be made by the other two. In 
order to understand the distinct and peculiar function of each, let us 
first note in brief some of the defects and limitations of science as an 
attempt to understand life and the universe. 

The general tendency of Science has been to confine itself to 
the field of sensory experience. It has had little to do with super- 
sensible entities, if there be any. There is no doubt that the range 
and capacity of the senses have been immensely increased by various 
powerful and .superfine apparatuses like telescope, the microscope, 
the X-ray, yet we cannot affirm with certainty that there is nothing 
in the universe which is outside and beyond sense-observation. The 
sensible alone is not real. There may be many facts, entities and 
functions which can never be objects of sense-perception. Those of 
us who have kept in touch with the progress of what is known as 
Psychical Research, which unfortunately has not yet been recognized 
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as a science, knou’ it fully well how vain it is to maintain that the 
universe and life can be completely understood in terms of facts 
revealed by sense-perception. There seem to exist not only super- 
sensible beings and realities but also super-sensible ways of knowing 
not yet recognized by science. Recent experiments by Dr. Rhine at 
tlie Duke University have established it beyond doubt that “ Extra- 
sensory perception is an actual and demonstrable occurrence,” ' and 
that it is “ fundamentally different from sensation.” * The -entire 
structure of science, as it is at present, is built on the basis of sense- 
perception which works within the limits of space and time and 
assures us of their unshakable reality. But the facts discovered by 
Rhine and by many other workers in the field of Psychical Research 
“ suggest the freedom of mind in ESP from the common material 
relations of extension and distance.” ' 

Even the range of the sensible experience is too wide to be 
capable of being explored entirely by a scientist or group of scientists. 
The world has countless aspects. Every scientist or group of scientists 
has, therefore, to confine himself or itself to a particular class of facts 
or to particular aspects of the sensible world, and to leave other kinds 
of facts or other aspects of nature to other scientists. Science thus 
divides itself, for the sake of convenience and thoroughness, into a 
number of more or less independent branches, the only thing remaining 
common to them being their method of investigation. Sciences grown 
up in this way are quite numerous. The same object may be and is 
actually studied from different poiqts of view and in its different aspects 
by a number of sciences. It becomes really difficult and often impossi- 
ble for the same individual to keep in touch with all of them and to 
form a synthetic view of the object. Sometimes the knowledge of a 
scientist about fields other than his own is even worse than that of 
the common sense. His eminence in his own line, however, not only 
keeps him away from realizing his ignorance about fields other than 
his own, but also sometimes gives him an undeserved privilege of 
expressing an opinion which may be wrong and unauthentic, on 
matters beyond his province. Often a scientist, working within a 
particular field and occupied with certain aspects of the reality, loses 

' ]. B. Rhine, Extra-Seiisory Perception, p. 223. 

- ]. B. Rhine, New Frontiers of Mini/, p, 144. 

* J. B. Rhine. Extra-Sensory Perception, p. 225. 
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sight of the fact that there are main’ otln-r aspects in the reality than 
those with which he is concerned, and tliiis begins to believe that the 
reality has no other aspects and that the w orld-view, which he has 
come to formulate on tlie basis of his own limited and partial study, 
is valid for the entire reality. He then comes to deny tlie very 
existence and possibility of the facts about the occurrence of which 
others are as certain as he is about those in liis own Held. This 
unhappy tendency is responsible for the prevalent conflicts between 
science and religion, ethics and mechanics, physiology and mysticism, 
psychology and psychical research. 

An isolated study of certain aspects of nature with an indifferent 
or negative attitude towards others is also responsible for an imperfect 
and defective understanding of the proper meaning and significance of 
those very aspects of nature with which a scientist is exclusively con- 
cerned. Everything in the Universe seems to he so well-connected 
with everything else that nothing can be properly and fully undersUwd 
in isolation. The scientist, who has to study certain phenomena in 
abstraction from the rest of the universe, fails to notice the extent to 
which one aspect of the reality influences and modifies the rest in the 
whole as such. Just as in a chemical compound tlie properties of the 
■constituent elements undergo unimaginable changes with reference to 
•each other, and give rise to absolutely new ones in the compound as 
such, it is likely that in the reality as a whole there is transmutation 
and transfusion of the aspects and properties noticed by us in isolation 
and Ithat there are different and unknown qualities or properties in the 
universe as a whole. Every analysis is, therefore, apt to miss the 
deeper or higher aspects which are peculiar to the whole. We cannot 
always reconstruct a whole from the parts or elements into which 
science analyzes it. It is particularly so in the field of biology, 
psychology and sociology. Science, therefore, fails to give a correct 
knowledge of the reality as a whole, or even of the elements of the 
reality as they stand in relation to each other in the total whole. It 
always deals with abstractions which it unfortunately confuses with 
the concrete reality. 

Every science starts with certain assumptions and makes use of 
certain concepts which it formulates almost unconsciously and seldom 
cares to examine. For instance, almost every science takes it for 
granted that the world exists independently of our knowing mechanism 
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and activity, that it is knowablc and intelligible ; that it is governed 
by the law of uniformity ; that every occurrence has a cause ; that 
every complex phenomenon can be satisfactorily explained in terms of 
simpler ones : that the world is a closed system of facts revealed by the 
senses, uninfluenced and unaffected by anything from outside ; that 
the scientific method is the sole and infallible method of understanding 
the nature of the reality. Most of these assumptions of science are 
certainly (|uestionabIe. The scientific concepts of matter, motion, 
space and time, etc., are, when properly examined, found to be self- 
contradictory. But hardly any science questions its assumptions and 
cares to examine its most general concepts. Sciences are too busy with 
their specific problems. 

Science can at best tell us how the objects of our sensory experi- 
ence are mutually related and behave towards each other. It can 
never say what they are in themselves. All knowledge implies a 
subject and an object or a series of objects. But science can neither 
know the nature of the subject which is outside the phenomenon of 
knowledge, nor the nature of objects-in-themselves, which are known 
by us only as modified and strained by our knowing mechanism and 
process. In other words, sciences give us knowledge of only the 
phenomenal appearances and not of the realities behind them. 

Every science, at some time or other in its career, comes to face 
some problems and perplexities which are not solved by the empirical 
and experimental method. Then two courses are open to it : Either 
it leaves the problems unsolved or it takes recourse to pure speculation. 
In the former case it leaves the intellect unsatisfied, and in the latter 
it ceases to be science. Some of the hitherto unsolved problems 
facing various sciences at the present time may be mentioned here: 
Astronomy is yet uncertain as to the origin of the solar system and as 
to the source of light and heat of the Sun. It cannot definitely say 
whether the reality is finite or infinite ; whether the world-process is 
purposive or not ; and how time and space are related. Geology is not 
yet definite about the nature of gravitation and as to how long the 
earth will remain habitable by man. Similar are the problems that 
confront Physics and Chemistry : Will the Universe run down ? What 
is the nature of matter and electricity ? Is there any fundamental 
material suEstance as the ultimate stuff of the world ? Is ether a 
reality 7 Are the units of time, space and mass absolute or relative ? 
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What is the ultimate explanation of tlic laws of motion, (.'an tlic 
facts of Biology, Psychology and Sociology U- explained in of 

Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry ? Biology does not yet know 
whether life is eternal or it has emerged from non-living matter ; what 
the causes of mutations or variations in the germ-plasm are : how the 
complex structure of tite adult organism is jmedcterinined in tite 
fertilized ovum ; whether the difference in conscious and unconscious 
behaviour is merely due to greater degree of complexity. Psychology 
has not yet been able to make up her mind on these questions ; Is 
mind anything other than the body ? Is there any causal continuity in 
the series of mental events in a |>ersonalitj’ ? Is there any unitary 
immaterial self behind the psychic life of an individual? How far 
is consciousness dependent upon the brain and the nervous system ? 
Can consciousness survive the death of the physical body ? Is 
telepathic communication between mind and mind possibh' • What is 
the role of heredity, environment and individual initiative in the life 
of a person ? 

Apart from such perplexities of science, there are many problems 
about the universe and life which have not yet been tackled by science 
and perhaps can never be solved bj' it satisfactorily. But they are 
insistent and cry for solution. Some of them may be briefly stated 
here : Is there anything unchanging and permanent at the basis of the 
ever-changing and ephemeral phenomena? Is the ultimate reality, if 
there be any behind the phenomenal appearances, of one and uniform 
nature, or is it of many kinds ? What and how many arc the funda- 
mental characteristics of the ultimate reality ? How are the various 
aspects, parts, elements, units, modes or attributes of the reality 
related to each other and to the whole ? Is there any creator or 
governor of the world-order ? Is the entire world of reality one cosmic 
system in which all the parts are interconnected, or is there any 
supernatural world over and above or beyond the world of nature, 
capable of interfering with the natural order ? Is the world intelligible ? 
Is our knowledge objectively true ? How is the knowing activity 
related to the objects of knowledge ? Is there any knower outside and- 
beyond the field of knowledge ? If so, how is it related to knowledge 
and its objects ? What are the ultimate sources of knowledge ? Are 
there any values intimately related to the ultimate reality ? Are the 
values — truth, goodness and beauty — merely subjective norms or 
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objective realities ? Is there any design or purpose behind the cosmic 
process ? Is tliere any moral justice governing the life of all 
creatures? Is there any continuity of life after death ? Do the dead 
reineaniate in this ver)’ world ? Is there any deeper significance of life 
than what is obvious ? What is the smiwnm bautuii of life ? 

What I-’hilosopiiv Has to Do in this Aoe 


I'or these and similar other problems, which science cannot solve 
or refuses to consider, we have again to go to philosophy, the mother 
of science, for it has been its life-long work to speculate on them. But 
now in order to satisfy the men of scientific age. philosophy has to be 
equipped with all the knowledge that science has gathered, at least inc 
a general and comprehensive way. Sciences are the senses through 
which pliilosophy should perceive the world before it starts speculating 
about it. In its speculation, however, it is not be guided by the con- 
clusions of science. Before coming to any definite conclusions of its. 
own on the ultimate problems, it has to go much farther than science 
in tapping all possible sources of knowledge in order to be better 
fitted to solve the world-riddle. It should make a wider and more 
comprehensive survey of experience. It should take note of all sides 
or aspects of life — cognitive, moral, aesthetic and religious : should 
understand the implications of all kinds and levels of experience — 
waking, dream, sleep and trance — should probe equally into the sub- 
jective and objective realities. It should listen patientlj- and with equal 
interest and unbiased mind to what all the sciences, religions, mysti- 
cism, occultism, art and literature .have to say with regard to life 
and the world. It must admit the claims of all the natural demands 
of life and should value the deepest intuitions of mankind. Philo- 
sophy is at present thus required to be “ the most comprehensive 
scheme of concepts, prepared under the guidance of reason, in which 
all the contents of the actual and possible experience must fit ; in which 
all the concepts of science, religion and other (earlier) philosophical 
systems must be offered a rightful place.” ' 

Thus equipped with knowledge, liberality and insight, philosophy 
should now emerge out of her life-long seclusion to take up her new 

' B. L. Atraya, The Philosophy of the Yogavnsiiitha. Theosophical Publiskintr 
House. Adyar, 1936. p. 587. 
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role. Tlie philosopher of today hii.s a much greater, much more 
difficult, and much more responsible task before him than his 
predecessors used to have. In this scientific age he has (a) to draw 
the attention of science to those facts or aspects of experience which 
arc not yet studied or noticed by any of its branches ; (6) to investigate 
himself into those fields of experience which have not yet been taken 
up by exact sciences ; (c) to examine the assumptions made In' the 
various special sciences : (d) to analyze and logically examine the most 
general concepts of the various sciences; (e) to co-ordinate and 
synthesize the general theories of the various special sciences ; (/) to 
correlate the scientific outlook with those of art, religion and ethics ; 
(5) to construct a rational, systematic, comprehensive and coherent 
view of the universe as a whole on the basis of the implications of the 
entire actual and possible experience ; (/i) to determine the place, 
function and destiny of man in the universe as conceived by him : (») 
to interpret particular facts and events in the light of and in relation 
to the whole universe ; and, finally, (/) to extend a helping hand to 
the various special sciences in solving their ultimate problems and 
perplexities. Indian philosophy and Indian philosophers should 
certainly share this kind of work before the present-day philosophy, if 
they want to live a respectable life in this age. 

Wh.at Rei.igion Has to Do in this .Age 

What about the old grand-mother, Religion ? Will it die of un- 
employment and infirmities? Many of the functions that religion used 
to perform in life formerly, have already, and perhaps for ever, been 
taken up by philosophy and science. Is there any work and place 
left for it ? Can it survive the present-day vigorous movement of 
“ Down with religion ” ? My answer is “ Yes.” But, only if and 
when religion ceases to be too ambitious and concedes to science and 
philosophy their proper place in life without interfering with their 
affairs, and comes to understand its right function. It is no longer 
expected of religion to give us knowledge of the world around us. 
Science has done it well and let it continue to do so. Science has 
given us far greater and much more accurate knowledge about the 
phenomenal world in a century than could religion give in its entire 
life-time of countless centuries. Let religion, therefore, cast aside its 
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fantastic astronomy, geography, history, physiology and psychology. 
Let religion alst) not philosophize any longer. In its earlier days 
it had to philosophize, but could not do well. Now its daughter, 
philosophy does this work much better. Let the mother not prove 
a fool liefore the daughter. What does then remain for religion ? 
Certainly a much nobler and more valuable work than that done by 
science or philosophy. 

In spite of all our advancement in knowledge and power, under- 
standing and comfort, brought about by science and philosophy, 
humanity still remains miserable and unhappy. Man is torn by 
conflicts. He lacks in integration within himself and in adjustment 
to and harmony with his natural and social environment. He does 
not feel at home in the universe and with his fellow-beings. He is at 
war within and without, and is using his intellect and power, sharpened 
by philosophy and secured by science, in intesifying this war. Science 
and philosophy are being harnessed to the baser motives of human 
nature. Man needs a new vision, a new feeling, and a new motive, 
which may save him and make him happy, contented, and at home 
with the world and with his fellow creatures, loving them all and 
being loved in return. This we expect to come from religion. 
Religion should give us those secrets of the universe which are 
not open to the eyes of science and are not gauged by the intellect 
of i)hilosophy ; and through this deeper insight should change 
us into better beings than we are at present. If science has 
proved to be the eye of humanity, and philosophy its brain, 
let religion be the heart of it. Religion is capable of opening 
the gates of our soul and thus of bringing to us the vision 
of the vast inner world into which science and philosophy 
cannot probe. The innermost secrets of the Universe shall never 
yield to the senses and the intellect. They have to be directly 
apprehended and felt in a refined and perfected intuition. 
Intuition is to religion what sen.se-observation is to science and 
coherent thinking to philosophy. We need clear, infallible and 
unshakable intuition of tlie innermost realities, principles and values 
operating at the very heart of the Universe. It is the true and 
distinctive function of religion to refine and perfect our intuitive 
faculty through a process of culture which has always formed the core 
of all religions of the world. 
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Thc essence of religion, therefore, consists in tlmt discipline whicli' 
enlarges and widens the experience of the inner world. It is ani 
effort to clearly grasp the highest values and to realize them in actual 
life. It is an attempt to feel and realize one's identity, continuity and 
kinship with the vast universe. It is an art of living in tune with the 
infinite. It is acquirement of an unshakable fiiitli that, altliough 
science may not yet supply sufficient evidence for it and [>hilosophy 
may not yet establish it as certain, the world is not alien to man. that 
it is ultimately rational and intelligible, adaptable to the innermost 
needs of man, and perfectly harmonious in its working; that tiiere is 
a spiritual order in the world-process ; that the cosmic process has an 
intrinsic meaning and value; that there is a provision in the reality 
for the eternal and deepest yearnings of man for immortality, omni- 
science, omnipotence and unending hap])iness ; that in and behind the 
world there is a spiritual Unity, a Cosmic Intelligence, which eternal- 
ly embodies these ideals of humanity in their entirety and perfection ; 
and that there is a possibility of their immediate realization in the 
life of each individual here and now, by establish inga conscious contact 
with that Unity through feeling, prayer, worship and devoted service. 
The main function of religion is to bring about this contact, commu- 
nion or union with God — the eternal embodiment of Truth, Goodness- 
and Beauty — whose existence religious consciousness always postulates 
on the ground of our very yearning for Deity. 

Realization of this unity, contact or relationship with or depend- 
ence upon the Divine Creator, Governor and Guide, whose existence 
begins to be felt within and without, gives the individual a new vision, 
a new vigour, a new feeling and a new motive. He begins to see the 
phenomenal world as the manifestation of the divine beauty and his 
fellow creatures as the children of the same divine Father and hence 
as his own kith and kin. Having realized unity with the Divinity 
within himself and thereby attained Peace, Joy and Love, he begins 
to regard it as his sacred mission to assist all his fellow creatures in 
realizing the same state of mind and to bring about upon this earth, 
where at present selfishness, jealously and strife are rampant, a 
heavenly atmosphere of fellowship, love, sympathy and kindness. His 
behaviour is always characterized by Peace, Justice and Love. He 
rises above the ordinary and normal level of humanity and becomes a 
superman. 
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Religion, therefore, as distinguished from science and philosophy 
'jAS a live-fold function in the life of modern man, namely, {a) to 
awaken the more or less dormant faculty of intuition, {b) to kindle 
faith in the reality of highest values, (c) to bring about a living and 
conscious contact with the Eternal Embodiment of the highest values 
and thereby a sense of security to the individual, (d) to enable the 
individual to realize the highest possibilities of existence here and 
now, and (c) and to arouse in him universal love, fellowship and 
sympathy. 

Religion has its source in the eternal yearning of man to be 
infinite in all dimensions of his l>eing, which has not yet been satisfied 
by science and philosophy. Man has far deeper needs than those 
which can be satisfied by science and philosophy as they are at present. 
The knowledge and power brought about bj’ science are limited and 
the conclusions of philosophy are uncertain. Philosophy at best can 
lead us to the land of antinomies and uncertainties. The soul of man, 
on the other hand, yearns for certainties. Religion sympathizes with 
man and urges him to keep faith in his yearning. It gives us an as- 
surance that the forces at work in the universe, which have brought 
us forth here, cannot mock at our innermost desires. It does not 
wait for science and philosophy to establish or justify its convictions. 
It has a. faith in them and asserts them fearless!}' and boldly. 

What, however, is expected of religion at the present time is that 
its conceptual formulations, which are not the essential things in reli- 
gion, should not contravene scientific data and philosophical princi- 
ples. Religion should take care that its ideas are self-consistent and 
that they are not inconsistent with the scientific and philosophical 
conclusions of the time. Concepts, tenets and dogmas are merely the 
external shell or slough of religion with which its real spirit, which is 
ineffable intuition or mystic realization, should never be identified. 
They are to be broken through and sloughed off from time to time. 
They should never be allowed to become traditional, as unfortunately 
they have always been in the past, and they must undergo a necessar}- 
transformation in every age and must be checked and corrected from 
time to time with reference to actual mystic experience, which may 
transcend reason but is never opposed to rea.son. It is only in this 
way that religion can have an eternal youth and a secure and useful 
place in human life in every age. 
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Yoga and Pkavoga 

Just as in order to become a good scientist one has tci undergo 
a long training in scientific method, and to become a good philosopher 
one has to be trained in valid thinking, so to attain religious experi- 
ence, mystic intuition or spiritual insight, by whatever name it may 
be called, one has to undergo a long discipline and training. Its 
technique was highly developed in ancient India and was called Yoga. 
What the present age needs is that the various methods of yoga be 
re-tested and re-modelled with the help of modern scientific and exjwri- 
mental methods. India can make a great contribution to the culture 
of the world by bringing about an alliance between Yoga and Prayoga 
(Experiment) which is the essential feature of modern Science. A 
complete and comprehensive view of life (dars'atia), which may in- 
augurate a new era of hope for mankind, can only be born of this union 
of the East and the West. 

It is claimed by ancient writers on Yoga, — and we cannot doubt 
it on merely a prioti grounds — , that a systematic training in Yoga 
not only enables a man to realize mystic experience and religious 
consciousness of the above-mentioned type, but also brings about in 
him an emergence of some supernormal powers {siddhis) of knowledge, 
influence and action, so that a completely trained yogi becomes a 
different type of man, an all-round genius, a superman, a new species 
not yet produced by the natural evolutionary process. We cannot 
easily dismiss such a claim unless our experiments go positively 
against it. To the extent experiments have been made, it has actually 
been found that Yoga gives us super-normal powers. Extra-ordinary 
powers of ‘ mediums ’ observed and recorded by workers in the field 
of Psychical Research also make it highly probable that man’s 
potentialities are incalculable. A western writer, who actually 
possesses some supernormal faculties of cognition, while writing 
about Yoga, says “ The resulting psychic gifts which we now name 
clairvoyance, clair-audience etc., are then the normal faculties of a 
spiritually disciplined man . . . and can be used critically and 
intelligently as ordinary people use sight and hearing.” (Phoebe 
Payne, Man's Latent Powers, p. 223), Yoga, therefore, should 
have sufficient attraction for even men of this scientific age, who crave 
for more and more knowledge and power. 



Tin- BUDDHISTIC AND THE ADVAITA. 
VIEW-POINTS 


By Dk. P. T. Kaji!, M.A., Ph.D., Sastki, 

Andhra University, Waltair 

One reading Buddhistic philosophy, especially the Mahayana 
schools, cannot fail to be struck by the great similarity between it 
and the Advaita. S'ahkara has often been called by the rival schools 
of the Ved&nta a pracchtmna bauddha, a Buddhist in disguise. Bhas- 
kara in his commentary on the Brahmasfitras ' speaks of vicchinna 
miilam mahaydnikabauddhaghatitam vidyavddam. Narayaiia Pancjit- 
acarya in his Madhvavijaya'' calls the advaitin by the same name. 
S'ripati Panditaradhya in his Brahmasiilra-bhdsya'^ calls all the 
advaitins pracchanna bauddhas. It is well known that in the Bhavis- 
yatpurdrya S'ahkara is called so. This shows that many noticed even 
long ago that in the Advaita there are reflections of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. Yet in spite of these accusations, the classical advaitin pro- 
tests against the identification of his doctrines with those of Bud- 
dhism. All who have read S'ankara's commentary on the Brahma- 
siUras must have noticed that he refutes the Buddhistic schools along 
with those of the Nyaya, the Vais'esika, the Sankhya etc. And al- 
most all the followers of S'aiikara take special pains to contradict 
Buddhism, not merely its religious side but also its philosophical 
doctrines. It seems really worth enquiring why the advaitins were 
so unsympathetic towards them. 

The first reason that suggests itself is that Buddhism did not 
recognize the authority of the Vedas. It started as a purely ethical 
religion, and in course of time turned philosophical. It began with 

‘ I, 4. 25. 

= 1,51. 

»I. 1.3. 
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lindifi'erence towards tlie ideas of God, soul, and rovelalioii.— an atti- 
tude opposed to the spirit of the Vedas. The advailin w ith his in- 
sistence on the sanctity and infallibility of the S'niti or Vedas could 
naturally have nothing to do with Hiiddhism, and would disclaim 
•every connexion with it. 

But when the other Vedantic schools were accusing the advailin 
of being a Buddhist, did he not think over his position ? If not, w hy ? 
Or, is it simply for fear of being driven out of the orthodox fold that 
he denied the presence of Buddhistic doctrines in his system ? Many 
have observed, and rightly too, that Gaudapada's Mtiiuli'ikyn luirikas 
•owe much to Buddhistic thought. But then’ is the advaitin ungrate- 
ful in not acknowledging ? Or is the spirit of the advaita different 
•from that of the Mahayana Buddhism ? 

To the author of this article the last seems to be the reason why 
the advaitin fights every school of Buddhism. It is recognized by 
almost all competent thinkers that every system of philosophy can be 
developed out of every other system through constructive criticism. 
Even in the expositions of any philosopher we find difference between 
what he ought to have said and what he actually said. Taking an 
Indian example, we know that Appaya Diksita interpreted S'rikantha’s 
philosophy as S'ivadvaita, whereas S'rlkantha himself declares in so 
•many words that his view is Vis’isthadvaita. By collecting together 
certain statements of S'rikantha, which do not agree w ith hi.s Visisth- 
advaita position Appayya Diksita has been able to show that S'ri- 
kantlia’s real intention was to expound Advaita, and that he should 
have said something else in some other connection. Coming to 
^Buddhism itself, we read that the two schools of the Mahayana were 
only developments out of the Sarvastivada school, nay, even the 
Teravida school of the Hmayana. Not merely so, even the latest 
schools of the Mahayana claim to be true teachings of the Bnddha and 
assert that the earlier schools only imperfectly understood him. 

Besides, when every line of thought is developed, and developed 
•to the furthest extreme, also without doing injustice to any aspect of 
-our experience, all converge and give the same result. As Bosanquet 
^as said, the conception of the Absolute is the highest watermark 
to which every philosophical speculation rises. There is another 
-view of his, -which is very significant when applied to philosophical 
•speculation. It is also significant that it is he who wrote the book. 
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Thf of Jixtreme.t in Contemporary Philosophy, in which he 

jK)it)U'(l out how radical realism and the highest absolutism meet. 
Tlic present point is one concerned with logic, but which can be 
applied with advantage to tile logic of philosophizing. He tell us in 
his lissciiliith of Lo^ic that every individual starts with his private 
i xpcrieiiee and in the systematic connection he extablishes between 
bits of his i)rivate experience he comes to rcali^je an objective world. 
Whelher it is true or not in epistemology, we may say that it is true 
in a sense in philosophizing, livery philosopher starts with his own 
starting |)oint, but in his attempt to include all aspects of experience 
he comes to a conception which is common to all philosophers. 
Hence when Buddhistic thought developed to the extreme, it is no 
wonder that it showed similarities to the Advaita. But the spirit with 
which it began and the method of its development may be different 
from those of the .\dvaita. Hence latter’s repugnance to Buddhism. 

What now is the spirit of Buddhism, which the advaitin dis- 
likes ? l irst, Buddhism was an unorthodox religion and philosophy 
which <]uestioned the authority of the Veda. This point is certainly 
not of pure philosophical importance. Next, Buddha’s silence when 
asked about the truth of God and soul has been variously understood. 
It is by almost all agreed that the earliest schools took his silence 
for denial, and preached the unreality of both. This was quite 
antagonistic to Hinduism. Further, the understanding of the world 
by Buddhism was mainly analytical. This point forms the funda- 
mental difference between Buddhism and the Advaita. The Bud- 
dhistic doctrine of the pratUyasamutpada, which is best translated by 
Dr. Dasgupta’s phrase “ dependent emergence,” is common in one 
form or another to all analytical philosophies. Whenever the unity 
that is characteristic of the whole has to be explained, such philoso- 
phies say that the unity is a sort of entity or quality which emerges 
when a number of entities combine. The soul, according to Bud- 
dhism, is practically nothing but the combination of the five skandhas 
or aggregates. But this way of explanation is to catch hold of the 
parts and lose the whole and its unity. Or it is to explain the 
higher in terms of the lower. It is to deny the reality of the whole 
and affirm the reality of the parts. This is what the earliest Buddhist 
schools actually did. Certainly later Mahayana Buddhism is inter- 
preted by Japanese and Chinese scholars like Suzuki, Sogen etc., as 

17 
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affirming the reality of the whole and denjing the reality of tlie 
parts. But this whole or S'Qnya is an interpretation and a develop- 
ment of the unreality of the whole of the HTnayana. We shall see 
later how this S'Qnya differs from the Absolute of the Advaita. Here 
it is enough for us to see that the S'Qnya remains a sort of negative 
idea with ail its associations with the notion of unreality. Hence 
the reluctance of the advaitin to accept it. Certainly the Alaya of 
Yogacarins is more positive and is like the Brahman of the advaitin. 
But it too developed like the idea of S'Qnya and, Suzuki tolls us,' is 
treated as S'Qnya. 

The spirit of the Advaita is not merely analytical. It never 
loses sight of the whole and its unity, and declares the parts to be 
only appearances of the whole. The soul is the truth, and the parts 
of the body come together only for the soul. It tells us that the 
soul or the self is identical with the Brahman, and like the later 
Mahayanists says that the world is mSya. It is due to some meta- 
physical bhrama or illusion. But this bhratna is sadadhistUdna, that 
is, has a locus. Everything unreal presupposes something real as its 
basis. And this latter is not a mental product but objective. But in 
Buddhism bhrama is niradhisthana. The S'Qnya can be the adhis- 
thina in the Madhyamika philosophy and the Alaya in the Yogacara. 
But the S'Qnya is not a bhdvapaddrtha or positive entity ; and the 
Alaya, though more positive, is still bhavdbhavd tita, that is, beyond 
the positive and the negative. That is something positive cannot be 
the adhisthana of bhrama. 

Thus negation in Buddhism comes to be without a basis. There- 
is thus a difference between the logic of the Advaita and that of 
Buddhism. According to the Advaita, every negation presupposes an 
affirmation. In short, the svardpa of abhava is really the svampa 
of the locus, which is a bhava, because negation has no ontological 
validity. There is thus something on which the advaitin can stand. 
But according to the Madhyamika, even bhava has no ontological 
validity, hence, there is nothing on which he can stand and view 
the universe. 

The advaitin denies the ultimate truth of the universe only to 
affirm the ultimate truth of the Brahman, because both the higher 
and the lower cannot be equally true for him. But the Buddhist 
' Studies Iff Lankavatora SBtra, p, 260. 
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seems to deny the reality of tlie world merely for the sake of denying 
it. What is the criterion of his pronouncement on this world ? Is 
there a standard of truth in the light of which this world has to be 
declared untrue ? If that truth has no .saUa or bhavatva, how can 
it be a truth ? S'finya may be said to be truth, but has it !<atta ? 
The Madhyamika denies sattii to it. His reason is : sai is never 
seen without asat, b/ulva without abhava'. The nature of bhdva 
is to be born and to die, that is, to pass away and become abhava. 
But Nirvana cannot have death and so is not bhdva. The Vijnana- 
vadin’s jwsition appears to be different, but he too maintains that 
Nirvana is S'flnya, and so naturally must be beyond bhdva and abhava. 
And very often the Vijnanavadin speaks of his Alaya as if it were 
phenomenal, as the store house of samskdras etc., But how can 
unreal things remain, in whatever form in the Alaya ? Is it not the- 
Alaya itself that takes these forms ? In fact, the word used by them 
here is parinutna, transformation or modification^ But how can a 
real thing become unreal through parinama? If the essential being 
of the Alaya is the sjime as that of the phenomena, then either the Alaya 
must be unreal or the phenomena must be real. Further, this vijnana 
is usually identified with the btiddhi of the orthodox systems, and the 
advaitin treats it as unreal. Hence Buddhism in general is often 
interpreted as holding that the world which is unreal is without a 
real basis. 

But the important question of logic and method here is : Do 
bhdva and abhava stand on the same ontological level ? The madhya- 
mika seems to argue that they do. But does bhdva presuppose abhava 
just as much as abhava presupposes bhdva ? He does not follow this 
line of argument. He tells us that Nirvana is not bhdva because it 
has no death, and it is not an abhava because no abhava is found 
without bhdva. Anyway, both bhdva and abhava belong to the 
phenomenal world. But does not occupy a higher place than 

abhava by being its presupposition ? The Madhyamika seems to think 
that even bhdva cannot occupy a higher place. The reason for him 
is that destruction is the nature of everj’ bhdva, that is, there is no 
bhdva without one form of abhava, namely, dhvamsa. But this is an 

' The Madhyamika Karika, Ch. XXVI. 4 and 7. 

' Stcherbfttsky. The conception of Buddhistic Wirvowa, p. 32. Also, McGovern 
An Introduction to MahayBna Buddhism, pp. 60 toll. 
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unproved assumption for tlio advnitin. Some hlnlviis may f)c des- 
troyed, hut not all. livery iihluivii ])resupposes some / ovh.s- wliicli is 
a bhdva, and though one hhiiva after another turns into ahlidva, 
there must ultimately be .something on which all the ahlulvds can 
rest, and wiiicli must be a blulva. The form of my j>erception of the 
absence of the pen on the table is really the form of the table, and 
the table is an e.vistence without whicii tlie absence could not have 
been perceived. 

Blit the question may be pul : Is not the pen al.so ultimately 
unreal even according to the Advaita ? If so, both hlidva and ohhdva 
are unreal, and therefore cannot express the nature of Nirvana or the 
.Absolute. It is true that the advaitin, after dismissing the snake seen 
in the rope as unreal, later declares the rope too unreal. But the rope 
is unreal relatively to the .Absolute, whereas the snake is unreal re- 
latively the rope. That is, ontologically, the rope occupies a higher 
position than the snake, and the Absolute the highest position. But 
the .Absolute is not perceived by our senses like the rope. It is an 
ideal obtained by the application of the criterion of truth formulated 
at the empirical level. So the ontological unreality of the rope is 
with reference to the ideal truth and not the preceptual truth. That 
is, no empirical perception informs us that the rope is unreal. Hence 
so far as our perceptual experience goes, it remains a But 

then when we reach the ideal truth our ideas of bhdva and abhdva 
have to be readjusted. Certainly abhdva is not the same thing as 
the unreal or maya ; yet the lower reality is absent in the higher, 
and the advaitin himself says that there is prapaiicafiis's'esdbhdva 
in the Brahman. Just as there is the negation of the snake in the rope 
at all times, there is negation of the rope in the Absolute at all 
times. And just as the rope is the locus or support of all the abhdvas 
that can be perceived in it and of all things for which it can be 
mistaken, the Absolute too is the support of all the abhdvas that 
exist in it and of all things for which it can be mistaken. And either 
for unreality or for abhdva the support is always abhdva and the 
form of abhdva is always the form of the locus, which is a bhdva. 
The distinction between reality and unreality ultimately settles down 
into that of sat and asat'. With reference to the snake the rope is 

‘ Bhava is sat even according to the Buddhists. Cp. Madhyamiko Karikat, p. 86 
KSrika 10. also cb. v. 8. 
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sat. And \vc get tljc Absolute only when the criterion formulated 
in order to determine what is sut at the perceptual level is idealized 
and, when applied to the rope itself, becomes inapplicable. Hence 
we go beyond the world to the Absolute. The idealized criterion of 
sat is applicable only to it, Thus it is our search for a complete 
and perfect sat that leads us to the Absolute. To say therefore. that 
the Absolute is not sat is not only disappointing but also illogical. 
This readjusting of our idea of sat or blutva is wanting in the 
Madhyamika philosophy. 

Hut it inaj' be asked why not fix the concept of hluiva to the 
phenomenal things which are always becoming, and treat the Absolute 
as beyond bhava and abhdva ? Mrs. Rhys Davids has been insisting 
upon treating hliuva as becoming and not as being and Nirvana as the 
objective of this becoming. But then according to her. Nirvana must 
be a positive entity and not beyond the positive and the negative. And 
the Madhyamika does not seem to follow her. He just treats the 
phenomenal world only as blidvas or e-xistence and Nirvana as beyond 
it. .^nd this is a question of method. But the important point is, if 
we treat the phenomenal tilings as bliuvas then naturally our thought 
must treat satisfied with them. What then must spur it on to go 
beyond the phenomenal world ? If I have true existence in my hands 
I do not go elsewhere in searclv for it. Only because the phenomena 
do not satisf}' the criterion of ideal sat or existence, do we proceed to 
the Absolute and treat them as unreal. And because the Absolute 
satisfies the criterion, it must be regarded as sat or bhava, and relati- 
vely the phenomena should bo regarded as not hbdva. If we are not 
prepared to readjust our concepts, our thought becomes unsystematic, 
and so far our philosophy will be defective. 

It is for this reason that the S'unya or paraiitdrthasatya of Nagar- 
juna, which is neither sat nor asat seems to be simply the tnaya of 
the advaitin. Maya also is neither sat nor asat and the dift'erence 
between it and S'unya is only in name. Further, Nagarjuna tells us 
that the world is S'unya and there is no difference between the two.' 
In the Advaita the world is inaya, but it is not the same as the Brah- 
man. True, it has no separate existence from the Brahman, only 
because it has no reality, not because the two are identical. The 
advaitin too tells us that every thing is the Brahman just iis the 
' Madhyamika Karikas. Cli. xxvi, !9. 
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Madhyamika tells us that every tliiuK is S’unya, but llic reasons for 
the two are different ; for the former the reason is that imtliing else 
exists, but for tho Madhyamika it is that nothing exists. The latter 
maintains that tho world is blulvii, but in its essence it is identical 
with the S'unya, which is neither bhtivii nor ah/uivci. The ad^•aitin too 
holds that we start with treating the world as sut, but when wc 
•enquire into its essential nature, \vc find that it is neither sut not usot 
and is inaya. So both treat the world alike saying that it is n(»( real. 
But the advaitin goes further and points to something w hich is real, 
whereas the ^^adhyamika is satisfied with simply [winting out that 
the world is not real. He certainly speaks of purannirtha sti/ya, but 
that is for all appearances simply non-existence, or to avoid a negative 
compound term, it does not exist. The tendency is in a piece with 
that of the early Buddhists according to whom Nirvana is just the 
destruction of the combination of the skaiidfias. What the Buddhist 
is specially concerned with is an analytical understanding of the w orld 
in order to destroy it. The four-fold trutli of liuhkhit, sHmutiilya, 
nirodha, and mdrga, is meant to show that the world is sorrow, and, 
it being an aggregate, the destruction of duhkha can he accomplished 
by destroying the aggregate. In the earlier schools the simplest ele- 
ments are regarded as eternal bhdvas, but the Mahayana does not so 
regard them. In spite of this difference what is wanted by both is a 
state where nothing can be know'n or experienced. This is achieved, 
according to the early schools, by destroying the phenomenal self 
which is nothing but a samghdta of the various skandhas, and accord- 
ing to the later schools, by reali;iing that every thing is Sunya. The 
later concept seems to be a purely logical development of the former. 
No wonder then that the advaitin could not accept this view. A little 
more constructive effort would have landed the Buddhist in the })Osi- 
tion of the Advaita. 

The Madhyamika S'unj-a brings to mind the place of material 
substance in Berkeley’s philosophy, and that of the spiritual substance 
also in that of Hume. Both have analyzed our idea of substance, 
found that we can find nothing in it but the ideas of qualities, and so 
declared that it is unreal. Because Berkeley admitted the truth of 
the spiritual substance, so far he may be compared to the Vijnana- 
vidin and Hume to the Madhyamika. Of course, the comparison 
ends there, for the differences in other points are overwhelming. But 
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llu* goDcral tfiidi’iicy of the Buddhistic philosophers, like that of the 
ciTniirical j>hilosophers of Europe, is analytical ; while that of the 
Advaita is rather rationalistic. Hut there we should be on our guard, 
for the advaitin never tries to deduce every thing from a single or a 
fe« first principles. He is, on the other hand, critical, and his method 
is transcendental like Kant's. His intention is to find out something 
which is lieyond the contradictions of the world, but the Madhyamika 
merely I'lids with pointing out these contradictions, and because he 
could not see anything beyond them, he maintains that nothing 
po.sitive is beyond them. His philosophical vision seems to be limited 
to this world; he starts with the idea of the world as bhava, analyzes 
it into something which is neither bhdva not abhava, and stops there. 

This paper discusses only the general tendencies. For, in Bud- 
dhism every type of philosophy can be found, and it would be easy to 
point out that Buddhism is realistic, idealistic, nihilistic, believed in 
the atinan and God, docs not believe in them and so forth. But it is 
hoped that the general outlook of Buddhism and of Buddhism as 
generally understood by the Hindu is correctly represented in this 
(Wper. Reasons can be found in the discussion itself why the general 
Hindu thinks of Buddhism in the way he does. It is true that the 
Yogacara philosophy and the Madhyamika too with some additions 
and alterations can be turned into the Advaita. But these modifica- 
tions and additions are so important that they change fundamentally 
both the outlook and method of Buddhistic philosophy. 



THE DOCTRINE OF SUDDEN ECSTASY 


IN 

S'AIVISM AND VAI5NAVISM 

By Dr. N. N. Sen Guhta, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor, Lucknow University 

1. Prefatory 

Indian religious systems usually stress the need of slow discipline- 
that gradually moulds the entire range of psycho-physical functions 
into new' patterns. The dialectic of the life of the spirit reveals the 
fact that each pattern logically and psychologically implicates those 
that follow it. It is for this reason that the teachers of religion 
within the fold of Hindu thought, the thought directly or indirectly 
draws its inspiration from the Vedic and Upanisadic tradition, liave 
succeeded in presenting the scheme of spiritual culture as a well-knit 
system that denies accidents and unaccountable ‘ mutations ' of 
the inner life. 

Inspite of this, however, the doctrine of sudden onset of religious 
ecstasy is not new to Hindu thought. There is no question whatso- 
ever that there are numerous instances of conversion as personal 
experience. I do not wish to approach this problem on the basis of 
such historical phenomena. My task is to consider how far sudden 
conversion is recognized in the doctrinal literature of the cults 
and sects. 


2. Sudden Ecstasy in Kashmir S'aivism 

The doctrine of sudden influx of religious ecstasy is in keeping 
with the doctrine of Pratyabkijna or recognition. The general nature 
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of the doc'trino is enunciated by Madliava in the following terms r 
“ There being a God whose omnipotence is learnt from the accredited 
legendaries, from accepted revelation and from argumentation, — 
there arises in relation to my presented personal self the cognition 
that I am that very Crod, — in virtue of my recollection of the powers of 
that God.” ' The individual, though one with the divine reality, 
does not recognize his true nature. Such recognition may, however, 
be brought about suddenly by virtue of the knowledge and experience 
that he possesses, but under the direct stimulation of a new experi- 
ence sucli as initiation or precept of one who possesses true insight. 

The author cited above elucidates this view by the following strik- 
ing metaphor : “ As the gallant (about whom the maiden has heard so 
much and towards whom her heart has softened), standing before 
the damsel is disdained as like all other men, so long as he is un- 
recognized, though he humble himself before her with all manner of 
importunities. In like manner the personal self of mankind, though 
it be the universal soul, in which there is no perfection unrealized, 
attains not its own glorious nature ; and therefore, this recognition 
thereof must come into play.” ' 

The idea of a sudden influx of spiritual experience under the 
general scheme of the Pratyabhijna metaphysics has been elaborated 
in considerable detail by the several schools of thought that stressed 
the different phases of the “ Kecognition-theory." One of the ways 
of realization pursued by the adherents of the PratyabhijM doctrine 
is called Anupaya or the way without technic. This does not 
signify that no discipline or methods of inner purifleation are pre- 
scribed. It only means that when man has applied himself to God 
realization to the best of his ability, the divine influx sets in suddenly 
without any conscious anticipation on the part of the seeker. A 
word from the spiritual director or Guru may open up new vistas of 
life. As Abhinava says : 

When man’s intellect firmly grounds itself upon the notion of 
the spiritual reality, as ever creative, from the limitations of time and 
space, as the pure consciousness that illuminates all that ever can be 
known, and as the integral sense of joy that reflects itself in all 
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enjoyment, tlio sense of divine al'iliix descends upon (tie entire 
life and mind. .As .\i>liinavugvipta says : 

TTq=qqrV-iigq;i?^^q: fqq amiq* 1| 

.5. The Doctei.nk of S.Ah.ksa 

The term Sirhafin in this conte.xt is derived from the word stthasd 
which means “ sudden.” The doctrine of sillmmi, then, is a phase 
of Atiiipdyn as considered above. Hut the concept seems to mean 
a specific mode of experience which the sct;kcr can personify and 
meditate for the purpose of worship. The following verse 
shows this : 

The last line wliich expresses the attitude of obeisance may be 
translated in the following way : I bow to the great stiJiasii (sudden 
Inspiration) to which one can reach out only througli the instruction 
from the mouth of the Guru (spiritual director) '. The essence of 
all things, according to this view, is the limitless consciousness that 
denies all finite <]ualities and yet “ all operations are simultaneously 
unified therein.” Sahasa signifies the une.xpected realization of this 
essence. It is a sudden transcendence of all one’s commitments to 
the world and dues from it. There is, thus, an inflow of the self 
into its true nature which cuts across time and space. The true self, 
therefore, possesses no enduring fixations over the world of things. 
As the text says ; 

Such realization comes without any sequential progress or order — 
3 ? 5 hHMi 91 f I The spiritual ecstasy rejects the small 
orderliness of human mind and imposes its own vastness and grandeur 
upon the self. 
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-4. Occasions ok Sudden Ecstasy 

The unexpected onset of ecstasy occurs, according to the S'aiva 
theory, on many sjwcihed occasions. No logical or causal link, 
however, is pointed out by the theories between ecstasy and the 
circumstances under which it arises. It is, however, quite probable 
and in many casc.s almost certain, that there are well-detined psycho- 
logical reasons for the emergence of the ecstasy-phenomenon. 

There are, broadly speaking, five different types of occasions that 
are favourable for the ecstasy-experience. There are (/) change in 
the subjective attitude of contemplation of familiar objects, (iO 
fixation of attention upon limited but specified phases of happenings, 
(Hi) contemplation of intense emotional situations, (to) contemplation 
of certain physical object-situations, (v) certain types of bodily activ- 
ity. These will be elucidated in reference to the relevant texts. 

(i) The S'aiva technic enjoins upon the culture of new subject- 
ive outlook.s upon objects and situations of daily life. The new jwint 
of view yields a novel view in regard to the inner nature of things. 
With this vision persists for a length of time, it leads to the un- 
expected emergence of a new plane of experience conveying the 
exhilaration of ecstasy. 

When one view the world as a demonstration of magic, or when 
one assumes an aesthetic attitude towards all things similar to the 
attitude towards a painting, or again, when one views all things as 
moving, as they are seen from a moving vehicle, a sense of ecstatic 
joy grows upon the mind. The text says : 

5^^ ffT I 


A second passage suggests a change of outlook in another direc- 
tion. When a person is able to abandon the awareness of his parti- 
cular body and can persistently think of himself as all — pervading, 
reaches the state of joyful ecstasy : 

^ JRflT SCTT ^ II 
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Think of the seif expanding into the skj-; tiiiiik of it as incap- 
able of specification in terms of space-directions, such :is east, 
west, etc. When the mind becomes contcntless it reveals its es- 
sential nature : 

tl?T \\'' 

(ii) The result can be achieved bj’ fixation upon specific phusc.'^ 
of experience, especially the transitional phases. Those, in as much 
as they exclude all well-defined qualities, partake more of the nature 
of what may be called pure consciousness, or non-relational conscious- 
ness, S'uddha-caitanya or Nirvikalpa-caitanya. Since both the latter 
are said to sample the character of reality, fixation of the type re- 
commended as a mode of spiritual culture, may he said to lead 
on to reality. 

It is said.: when a sound ends in an aspirate, fixate on the latter. 
The contentless mind will touch upon the eternal Brahman : 

The same principle is implication in another technic : Bring to a 
state of quiescence every desire that grows upon the mind. Th«- 
desire dissolves into pure consciousness out of which it emerges. And 
fixation upon the phase of growth and disappearance acquaints one 
with pure consciousness. The text says : 

?i4 I 

^ 11 * 

(Hi) Certain types of intensive emotional experience that obliterate 
all mental contents and render the mind an undifferentiated stream of 
consciousness, are also said to induce sudden ecstasy. A sex-configur- 
ation, a social situation in which there is much festivity or one of 
re-union of friends, are occasions for the intensification : 
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u'v) Tliu direction of uttention upon certain auditory sensations 
and auditory images is said to lead to sudden ecstasy. 

Thus, attention directed to the sensory image of a sound that 
would arise when the edge of a metallic vessel is hit, or to the 
murimiring sound of a quickly flowing stream, induces ecstasy. 

srs^SlBfai II 

When one fixates entirely upon the tonal succession of a stringed 
instrument, from the tones that lengthen out to those that are of 
a short duration, he may reach a stage of ecstasy at the close of 
the series. 

Fixation upon visual objects, too, seems to induce ecstasy. 
Fixate the eyes upon a vessel, such as a jar but not upon its base. 
When one is wholly absorbed in the object of perception, he is said 
to enter into ecstasy. 

Fi.xate eyes upon the treeless base of a hill. All the mental 
contents disappear and the impulses cease. .A state of ecstasy is 
said to set in. 

ffl I 

TiriT II 

JTH^ asrm 11 “ 

(v) Certain physical responses, too, according to the same 
authority are suitable methods for the induction of ecstasy. 

If one, seated in a moving vehicle, or moving his own body, can 
achieve a perfect quiescence of impulses mental restlessness an ecstasy 
of full conscious joy arises. • 
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When one walks round and round a place of worship and falls 
down in the end through exhaustion reaches a non-relational (Nirvi- 
kalpa) p)iase of experience which marks the ecstasy. 

5r^f7iii i 

ll” 

It is difficult to reconcile the elaborate consideration of occasions 
with the concept of Anupaya or waylessness. It is, however, possible 
to subsume these under the concept of Sahasa. For, the ecstasy 
arises in all these cases without any gradual transformation of the 
mind as in the case of the yogic discipline. It is more logical, then, 
to say that the Pratyabhijna metaphysics in its epistemic aspect im- 
plies Anupaya or absence of any serian progression of steps necessarily 
leading to ecstasy. In the psychological sense, however, there arc 
definable occasions when ecstasy suddenly arises. In this sense wc 
may speak of ways and occasions of sudden ecstasy. It is sudden in 
contrast to the gradual preparation suggested in the yoga discipline. 

5. Types of Sudden Ecstasy According to the 
S'aiva Doctrine 

The principle that underlies the attainment of sudden ecstasy is 
elucidated in another text of the Pratybhijna school. It is said that 
when one fixates upon the inner conscious states the relational phase 
of experience which tends to assume the form of discursive judgments 
ceases. If the mind is restrained from its excursion into different 
lines of thinking there emerges suddenly higher planes of spiritual 
experience touching upon the Divine. As the text says : 


ii“ 
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Such ecstasy (Aves'aJ is said to be of three principal types ; 
S'dtnbhava, S'dkta and Anava. 

(t) When a person lias learnt to inhibit all his mental operations 
but not conciousness itself, and when his self has been duly “ awaken- 
ed ’ from its spiritual slumber by the Guru, a kind of ecstasy dawns 
upon the mind. This is called S'dmbhava Aves'a. As the text says : 

(*i) The ecstasy that sets in upon the mere mental contemplation 
of the “ unrecited syllable ” or Ajapa G(7y<r/ri, is called Sakta ecstasy. 

(mi) When one recites the praijiava or Om, reconstructs its man- 
ner of enunciation and contemplates its significance, a third type of 
ecstasy grows upon the mind. This is called Anava ecstasy. 

^ ii** 

The S'aiva theory as surveyed above, though it stresses the prin- 
ciples of waylessness (Anupaya and suddenness (Sahasa), seems to have 
enunciated well defined methods for the attainment of ecstasy. Hence, 
it is not sudden or wayless in the same sense in which the phenomenon 
of sudden ecstasy is known among the mediaeval Christian mystics. 
In these latter instances, there is no mention of well defined methods 
the pursuit of whicli leads to ecstasj'. Pascal, who had a vision of 
resplendent spiritual glory symbolized by “ Fire,” on Monday Novem- 
ber 23, 1634, at 10-30 I’.M. for about a minute and a half, remembered 
the experience all his life and is supposed to have worn a record of 
the event on a piece of parchment all his life. The ecstasy came after 
a long period of distress. There is an unconscious psychological pre- 
paration but no concious technic or expectation. ” 

Brother Lawerence’s biographer likewise describes how the per- 
ception of a leafless tree in winter and the thought that the leaves 
would be renewed, “set him perfectly loose from the world and 
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kindled in him a love for God.” In this instaiu'c, tnu, ilu- ecstasy is 
regarded as a favour of God rather than as an acliievomcnl tlirougli a 
method. It arises through a silent Iransfonnalioii of the |)er- 
sonality rather than through purposive cfti>rts. 

A similar absence of logical or causal nexus is exhibited in the 
phenomena of inner life described by Mine. Ginon. Tht:re is. how • 
ever, always evidence of persistent mortification of the life of appetites. 
•• Mas sctifi c'taicni dam unc mortification coiiti/iiiclh'." But all the 
Christian mystics do not exhibit “ effortlessness ” of this type. The 
mental Oraison says Delaccroix in describing the inner life of 
St. Theresa, depends partly on our activity of meditation and partly 
upon our repose from effort of the understanding. .\ positive and a 
negative condition are specified though there is no assurance that 
ecstasy would necessarily arise upon these. "Ilya itn recuellimatt 
surnaturel, que nons ne sommes pas maitres de pruduire." There 
is thus a hitatus between the effort and its success. And it can only 
be made up by factors that are conceived as supernatural. 

6. The Vaisnava Theory of Sudden Ecstasy 

The supernatural principle that crowns mental and physical 
preparations with spiritual success, is stressed in Vaisnava doctrine as 
also in the Christian mysticism as noted above. The effort is there ; 
but something else is needed to direct it to its goal. This in the 
Vaisnava theory is the Divine grace which brings to the devotee who 
desires nothing beyond spending his days in the Divine worship, the 
great joy of spiritual ecstasy. As Bhagavatam says ; He gives the 
devotee who desires nothing but opportunity for service to Him, the 
great joy of Divine contact. 

II 

But the wages of grace is love. God demands it in full before 
his grace descends upon man. No technic or doctrinal belief pays 
for the ecstasy that grace imparts. But there is only the assurance 
of faith that the divine afflux never fails the integral love of a devoted 
personality. No time or reason can be specified for the consummation. 
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There must, thus, Ik nn element of suddenness in the emergence of 
the ecstasy. 

As a matter of fact, the holy love itself appears suddenly without 
any gradual stages of preparation. It is said : 

?T |) 

Such love appears as an inner experience of great joy when the 
presence of any divine symbol." Neither authority nor reason play 
any important part in the growth of this inner joy : 

JTFRrm 51 3f% ^ ii” 

And the arousal of such devotion leads the mind onwards 
towards ecstasy not necessarily by gradual stages but by sudden 
dashes.'^' There is then a “ suddenness ” in the attainment of ecstasy. 

Such a consummation is to be distinguished, according to one 
authority, from another type of devotional love. The Yoga'Siiiras 
speak of contemplation of God as a technic which does not lead man 
to ecstasy but merely prepares for it. Then the Vaisijava texts refer 
to a stage which is the immediate antecedent of Samadhi or ecstasy.” 
I believe, however, that this interpretation does not do justice 
to the Yoga position. For, there too, the stage of divine love is an 
immediate antecedent of ecstasy. As Vyasa says : 

The distinction in the outlook pointed out by the commentator 
of the S'iiiujilya-.tutra, therefore, does not exist. 

7. Conclusion 

The conception of sudden ecstasy as instanced in the doctrines 
considered above, seems to possess a different connotation in the 
context of each religious discipline : 

(t) The S'aiva theory is inclined to view as sudden all ecstasy- 
experience which cannot be logically linked with the antecedent 
practices. 

(it) Sudden ecstasy again appears at a point of events definable 
phenomenally. There is, however, no hint of the ecstasy previous to 
18 
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its appearance. Nor is there a possibility of its prediction. It appears, 
moreover as an integral experience, complete in its meaning and 
psycho-physical effectiveness There is no half-way ecstasy. And it 
IS sudden in this sense. 

(iff) The instances of the Christian mystics noted in tlic pre- 
ceding section suggest that the concept of suddenness indicates 
unconscious psychological transformation. The change in the per- 
sonality goes on below the threshold of conscious attention and effort 
for a long time. The result appears as a new order of experience 
after a long interval. Its novelty as a conscious event gives it 
the character of suddenness. The sudden ecstasy, then, is introspec- 
tively novel. 

{in) In the Vaispava doctrine, too, sudden ec.stasy is novel in the 
psychological sense, as in the Christian doctrine. But there is another 
factor. The Vaisijava invariably looks upon ecstasy as a contact 
with the Divine. Hence, the phenomenon possesses the character 
of a miracle. 

The Christian mystics too often think of ecstasy as divine contact 
or presence. But they also think of it as consolation or gift. The 
latter certainly belongs to the natural order of events in the sense 
that it belongs to man’s normal sphere of life which it serves 
to elevate. In the Vaispava view, the ecstasy always repre- 
sents a transformation of the mind and the being into a higher 
spiritual plane. 
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A CLUE INTO THE NATURE OF THE RELATION- 
SHIP INTO THE MYSTICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
CONSCIOUSNESS AS SEEN IN THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE IS'AVASYOPANISAD 
BY mu VEDANTA DES'IKA 

By Dk. K. C. Vakadachaki, .M.A., Pn.l).. 

Oriental Inafitute, Tirnpati 

The mystical consciousness is different from the religious. Mystical 
Consciousness or Cosmic Consciousness is characteristically typilied 
by the pioneers, liberators and idealists, who envisage a state of 
existence that is planetary or extra-worldly. The mystics arc. because 
of this consciousness, iconoclasts governing their lives from some 
supreme principle or vision or sense of responsibility to higher forces 
immanent and transcendent within them. They have a sense of 
values and the ordinary world is worthless in their eyes. .Sacrifice 
and struggle is their vocation. They 'may be born amidst traditions, 
and they may even embrace them, but they are never their slaves and 
followers. They adapt them to changing conditions with an eye to 
the Goal of mankind. A far-off look, a wide-awake intelligence and 
a stubborn resistance to all that lead to bondage of the human .spirit 
are signs of the genuine mystic. They are mtiiunkNiis, seekers after 
liberation which is to them the Reality of being. They are negators 
of negation, annihilators of limitation : they are not of the earth, con- 
ventional, abiding and obedient. 

As the Mystical Consciousness can only occur in advanced and 
mature minds, though mere traces of it can be found in the primitive 
vital surgings of the individual who struggles and survives against an 
environment that seeks to devour him, it has been acclaimed as the 
only truth of being, the highest Consciousness of which we are aware. 
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TItc Mjstiral Consciousness in so far as it is a force of great 
vitality uiui iin|)<)rtancL' to progress and self-realization, is indispen- 
sable to lilc itself. .Vspiration is everyjliing. And aspiration for 
xviiriJjy<i is most valuable. Mystic Consciousness is aware of value as 
ideal, which must be realized. It is the Promethean force and 
Dioiiysic iu its frenzy which brooks no barrier, however highplaced. 
Mystic Consciousness is the bearer of Value, the highest and the 
greatest of winch the human consciousness is aware. But this should 
nut blind us to the existence of another attitude that claims an equal 
importance in human life. 

The religious attitude is apparently a more peaceful one, realistic 
and possessed of the Consciousness of dependence on some higher 
principle of Being. Supreme Faith in its rationality and justice and 
dependence utter and entire on it and reverence and wonder at the 
ways of the Providence and Deity are characteristics of the religious 
attitude. Loyalty or faith is absolute. The sense of the comforting 
nature of the Belief in the Divine is present. Love for the creation 
as the solution of man's misery is not as prominently present as the 
love for the Creator. The primitive human being or men of low 
mental calibre cannot appreciate the majest}' of the cosmic pheno- 
mena, much less can they appreciate the inroads on nature that the 
human being has made in the transformation of the natural surround- 
ings. Progress has been registered, but to the religious man, all these 
are achieved, and more are achievable, only through the Will of God. 
God is all in the view of the individual religious man. The sttmmum 
bonum of life is realization of God rather than self-realization. But 
the religious attitude has another characteristic too which is that it 
leads to the birth into Divine Consciousness and enjoyment of the 
Divine. Sambhiiii or birth into Divine Consciousness is the aim and 
effort of all religious people. To enjoy the Divine Lord through 
surrender to his will is one of the most significant features of the 
religious consciousness, more significant than the other features of 
following rituals and observing other practices. This is what the 
Commentator of the Isa Vpanisad makes out of the significant and 
pregnant phrase Sa/jiAAij/i-birth. The use in the context of the two 
words, AsamblfCiti and Samhbuti is dynamic, and informs the praxes 
that have to be undertaken by the seeker. The practice of the 
destruction and the practice of birth are two stages of a single 
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plienomcnon, but they are both needed. The results that occur from 
them are individual results, resulting in tlie knoulcdKc of the Divine 
which alone confers the boon of AmrUvnihhuva inimortiilily-exiua icnce. 
The sense of creatureliness, dependence, recognition of the Highest 
Being as in all things and beings, as controlling, ordering and destining 
all creatures, as the supporter, creator as well as destroyer, are indeed 
included in the definition of the Divine Lord. The darkness of the 
night, and the deepening frightfulness of the forests, the liigli protru- 
sions and huge sizes of the rocks and boulders, wide expanses of water 
and deep gorges and ravines are phenomena that strike terror in human 
hearts, and display the greatness of the Creator who far surpasses any 
calculation of strength by us. The glory of the stars and regularity 
in the periods of the day and night, and all eclipses reveal that the 
ruler is governing the world according to Order, Utn. Lven Kant 
and Goethe succumbed to the religious attitude because of the Super- 
natural nature of the Divine Order. They could unsettle Nature, 
make it phenomenal, but God they never could dislodge. The Onto- 
logical argument of Anselm could never be divorced from the 
Cosmological. Des Cartes built up his entire doubting system on the 
basis of this axiom of Inner Ruler, Deamou who must exist to delude 
at least but who would never condescend to delude him. 

The religious consciousness then is existent ; it is law-abiding 
rational, and never sensational. It is aware of the greatness and 
grandness of Creation, and aware also that the human individual can 
never be its creator. It seeks to know, to understand, to solve the 
mystery, the most central, of man’s dependence and existence in the 
total order of things. To experience it is the one and only aspiration. 
The main features of such a consciousness so far the west is concerned 
is found in the lives of Spinoza and Leibniz who were pluralists and 
conscious of their dependence on the Divine. The Bhakti cult rests 
profoundly on the feeling of dependence and a seeking after the 
fullest exemplification of that dependent relation. Those schools are 
fundamentally religious systems which teach the practice of depend- 
ence on the One supreme Lord. Theism or the acceptance of God 
is the acceptance of the dependence of man and ail creatures on Him, 
in whom they live and move and have their being. That the bhakti 
might be explosive and emotional or rational and resigned does not in 
the least take away from it the quality of utter dependence on God. 
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Man is incC in tlie life of the bhakta as part of God, and only through 
God arc otiicrs realized as brotliers and participators in God’s Lila. 

In mysticism then, life is an adventure, a progress made by the 
.individual, a puniHakdra towards the ideal of utter self-realization not 
•different at earlier stages from the seeking of independence. This 
struggle for independence is ijuite different from the struggle for 
dependence. But on a profounder consideration, just like the doctrine 
of negation where all negation is determination, so also all struggle 
after independence (negation) is indeed the struggle after dependence 
(affirmation) on God. It is this significant fact that is evident from 
the Upani.^adic teaching. 

The history of the growth of Indian thought might well be said 
to illustrate the two tendencies. It is undoubted that the Idea of God 
is the first and foremost feature. In fact, the Jig Verfa is said to 
represent the evolution of God through the gods who belong to several 
planes and represent the incarnation of the forces of various malefic 
and hcnefic kinds. The recognition of the two-fold nature of the 
forces itself is sufiicient warrant for the impending struggle, religious 
as well as ethical. Gods of light and life are invoked against the 
forces of darkness and death. But it is clear that the hope and trust 
in the Divine alone can make life triumph. God must become the 
master of Maya and indeed utilize it for manifesting his greatness. 
The dialectic works thus towards the distinct superiority and lordship 
of the Divine Lord. Knowledge of tlie Divine leads to transcendence 
and conquest over death and disintegration, defeat and disaster. 
.•\ction that men do, must be action that is sanctified by knowledge. 
Ignorant action it is that leads to death, whereas action that is 
governed by knowledge is what leads to liberation and true creation. 
The Seer who sees far beyond the present, whose vision transcends 
the limits of ordinary perception, one who is krdnta-dars'i, executes his 
action from the transcendental standpoint, sub specie eterni it may be, 
for that is the meaning of the krdnta-darsi ; a free man thus is one 
who in almost every respect resembles his God. 

The mystical consciousness also has this danger of being diverted 
to mere struggle after abstract freedom, kevalatva. The Samkhyan 
Pitrusa is the standing witness of mere freedom. Such a being who 
stands alone in his isolation is little comfort. Nor is the Buddhistic 
Buddha who has attained Nirvana very different from such a lonely 
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figure. It i? impossible for such lonely creatures to Mir\ ive tlicii 
loneliness. It is witit characteristic brilliance that the \ edic passage 
intimates that God even feeling lonely souglit out His f realion, 
Even the transcendent requires the phenomenal, the Divine the 
human. No wonder the fall (or at least the so-called fall) from the 
supreme Isolationism of Samkhya and Buddhism to the latter .stages 
of the same doctrines is significant of the trutii. Just as the intel- 
lectualized fictions of ritualism or representative symbolism cannot 
long sustain an atmosphere of non-empiricism or pseudo-empiricism 
and has to come to terms with Yatlidrtha-jndna, real knowledge of 
the concrete human situation and knowledge and growth and 
struggle (as Platonism also fully was made to feel), so also mere strug- 
gle after liberty from all limitations and impediments has to come to 
terms with the realization of the Supreme on whom all arc dependent, 
and indeed has to join its forces with such an effort. 

Such then is the general thesis of the paper. Tlu- fact about 
our spiritual life consists in a four-fold activity. First and foremost 
the realization and deepening consciousness of the livhif’ presence 
which can be said to be synthetic knowledge. Such a knowledge far 
from being mere intellectualization of life is a dynamic source of all 
action. Knowledge becomes the bed-rock of synthetic action. .Such 
action and such knowledge intermingle so fully that in the words 
of Bergson, knowledge and action (ubhayor saha) arc indistingnishable. 

To know is to be. Equally to know is to practise the destruc- 
tion of barriers to understanding and progress of spiritual life. And 
to make all efforts are rebirth or birth into the Spiritual Illumination. 
It is this fourfold intermingling that constitutes an integral yoga. 
Body and mind and Spirit and Realization all participate in 
the Yoga. 

The psychology of the Saint shows not merely the dynamic 
introvert struggle of the Mystic but also the extrovert adoration of 
the Deity whom he apprehends. The problem of relationship between 
religious and mystical consciousnesses is not to be studied either in 
isolation or in their initial expressions. The maturity of these ought to 
be considered. The saint is either a demented idealist, a self-halluci- 
nating individual nor an insane dictator struggling to be All and Every- 
thing in himself. The Saint is a mature being and in a sense a re- 
aliaed soul, a mahatma, an integral Self. This being the rase we 
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caiiin’t i^ntcrluiii the views of Santayana or Leonard Woolfe or of 
those psychologists of Religion who consider religious (mystical) 
ox|»erit;nccs to be regressions of personality into the [irimitive, or 
invasions of the primitive libido of the normal. The mystical con- 
sciousness, if it be studied in its normal evolution, gradually sheds away 
the barriers to fullest experience and realizes its place in the Ultimate 
scheme of things. The religious Consciousness when it is traced 
from its origins also reveals tile final end to be the realization of tlie 
freedom from all barriers except the one and fundamental and in- 
alienable realization of the Unit)' of the Individual in the All, an 
apiihiiksiddha-sambaiidha of the finite with the infinite including, 
however, iii every other respect equality. 

Thus tlie realization of the Unity is foundational in the mystic 
as well as the Religious effort. This realization is of the form of 
Vision and experience rolled into one, and means the liberation from 
death as well as enjoyment of Immortality or bliss {atnrlatva) . Intui- 
tion is tile result of both : but this intuition is at once Atmanubhava 
as well as lirahmduubhava in its final fullness. The mystic, if he 
merely pursues the path of destruction of barriers without the initial 
knowledge of the Omnipervasivencss of the All in All, will end in 
darkness and ignorance. Religious Consciousness, if it excludes the 
realization of the freedom from barriers and concentrates on the 
Brahmanubhava alone, will, it is affirmed, lead to greater darkness or 
rather ignorance. The point made out is that such crises might 
occur or rather liave occurred. We can trace the danger of the 
former, but it appears at first sight difficult to affirm the latter. All 
the same, it is a fact that the two must go together, the freedom from 
barriers to true realization is part and parcel of the effort to realize 
Brahman-Experience. 

S'rT Vedanta Des'ika points out that these two are essentially the 
Unity regarding the Experience of Brahman, and both must be 
practised together. Here he speaks as a Yogin, and not as a mere 
interpreter. He starts hi.s commentary that the first and fundamental 
illusion of man is regarding his own freedom, but that does not 
permit the individual to surrender his activities which shall further 
or advance his realization of the Brahman. Actions, obligatory 
actions as prescribed by the s-dstras, have to be performed, and 
prescribed actions must be given up. To perform actions that tend 
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to realize mere darkness of the soul, ignorance, is to iinllify oneself. 
It is prescribed action that has to be done, and all prescribed actions 
have as their test the Oinnipcrvasivenoss and Control of tile Deity 
mentioned in the opening mantra of the The des- 
criptions of the Deity that follow arc all intended to guide the action 
of roan from the altitude of dharma, the real dharma of the individual 
being dependence on the supreme Lord. The divine sustains the 
actions of all individuals but it is the individual who has to do the 
actions in accordance with liis own inner svadharma, which is the 
dependence on the Lord, (pijn'idhlnatva). By such a sufireme 
Pariidhlnatva, the individual realizes a state of being noii-different 
from the Lord Himself as shown exquisitely by the first and second 
case-endings of the Mantra XI which could be interchanged without 
losing the meaning and import of the mantra. Then comes the in- 
struction of unitary practice of Action and Knowledge intimated in 
the first and second verses as well as the unitary practice of A.'sambhuti 
and Sambkuti, destruction of barriers to Brahmanubhava and the 
effort to realize Brahmanubhava. That Brahmanubhava is called also 
Birth, sambhiiti, is a well-established fact. That in the Upanisada 
also such a usuage is available is proved by the quotations from the 
Chandogyu Upanisad. 

Sarvakarma sarvakamaamrvagandhafisarvarasaN narviimidam 
abhyntto ' vJkyanadara e.9ama iltma 'niahrdaya c tad b r a h m alia h 
pretyabhisamhhavatiismi . . . 

Again 

Sydmdcchabalam prapadye s'abalilcchiiyiiin prapadyc ' s'ca iva 
romdni vidfiuya pdpani candra iva rdhormukhiit pramucya alultva 
.varlrain akrt krtatma brahmalokam ahhisambhavCnnilyabbiaambha- 
vdmi (Chdnd. Up. VIII. xiii. I.) 

In both these places the ordinary translation is that of attaining 
the Brahmaloka. That is indeed the birth into reality which is every- 
thing. Therefore the Isulvdsyopanisad usage of sambbiiti has its 
connection and integration with the duindogya passage and has to 
be interpreted in the same manner. 

The merit of this usage is clear when it is discovered from the 
context that the teaching here is regarding the practice of Brahma- 
nubhava and nothing less. Once the meaning of Sambhrdi is fixed, 
then, the meaning of its negative Asambhuti is easily discovered. The 
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amimbhi'iti means the destruction of birth. But can wc ever practise 
anyihinfi tiiat is positively destruction pure and simple and can 
iisambhuii or destruction mean destruction alone ? Destruction is here 
defined as that destruction which leads to conquest over destruction 
or death. Thus the asambhfiti here intimated is the destruction of 
death, and death means the surrender to forces that lead to ignorance. 
Anambhilti thus involves double negation, negation of negation. This 
construction is peculiar and yet this is valid because of the context 
wherein it is used. The phrase does not occur anywhere else in the 
■Upanisadit, and therein lies the uniqueness of this meaning. This is 
therefore another crucial passage in the explanation and interpretation 
of the Upani^dic philosophy. 

The mystical consciousness being the dynamic “ other ” {itara) 
of the religious, and the destroyer of the barriers to birth or know- 
ledge of the Divine, a negator or negation, is what is identified here 
as Asatnbbuti. S'ri S'ankara’s view that Asambhfiti must be taken to 
be pralaya, is undoubtedly worthy of consideration taken independ- 
ently out of the context, but is ruled out in this context. Nor could 
birth and death be practised together by any individual. One cannot 
practise either destruction or creation on a universal scale. The 
moaning that birth itself promotes dissolution' in undoubtedly a 
better rendering than that of S'ankara, but then these are two process- 
es or turn-efforts aimed at realizing ends which are different. The 
use of the word asimbhufi is not significant, so significant as to yield 
the meaning of tlie word in the earlier passage as that which leads to 
the darkness of ignorance (v. 12). Nor is S'ri Madhvacarya’s render- 
ing of the two words asumhhtUi as destroyer and sambhiili as creator 
acceptable though from a theist’s standpoint it is by far the most 
acceptable. God has to be meditated upon not only as creator but also 
destroyer or rather as both. (cf. Vedanta Sftiras which speak of 
Brahman as creator, destroyer etc. Janmddyasya yatah I. i. 2). S'ri 
Vedanta De&ika finds that the whole Upanisad is based on the founda- 
tion of an instruction of the Guru to his pupil, and the second half of 
the Upanisad is devoted to the instruction of practice. 

Moksa and Snanda are the two fruits of all practice, freedom 
from limitations as well as enjoyment of the Brahman are two resultH 

' Sri Aurobindo in his Isavusyopanisail com. iranslales it as dissoJulion tlirounli 
birth." (p. 0.) 
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that Mysticism in coiijiiiicliini with Rc/if-ioiis ivuscituisiuss adiicvcs. 
Radical mysticism wliicli is indistinf^iiisliubk' from iniotitmal ciulluirts 
whicli jirodtices more licat than light, tends to realize tin- hallucina- 
tory freedom. Radical fundanicntalisin erroneously called religious 
consciousness leads one to the contracted and perverted emotionalism 
of tile opposite kind. To escape from both, without abandoning the 
crucial essence of these two thirsts or instincts is the method of 
senthesis. The synthesis must be organic and not merely a patched- 
up compromise. Emotion is the one thing that has to be canalized 
and made to perform the liberating-task as well as realizing-task of 
.\fan. Else Split-personalities will result. The corrective to the 
mvstical consciousness is the intelligent understanding of the L'ni- 
l ersal Being taught in the opening muntni. The corrective to the 
religious is the acceptance of the mystical goal the realization on the 
plane of life the fullness of existence characteristic of the Divine. 
Life to be significant must embrace the richness, and the fullness of 
the Divine life here, and on this plane of human thought too. The 
organic fusion of the mystical and the religious under the aegis of the 
all-saving knowledge of the Omnipervasivc Divine Lord, leads to the 
profound sense of the Organic which is the truth of existence : the 
uiiitas multiplex of all existence is thus realized in a wonderful man- 
ner, intimated by the most luminous statement of Unity expressed by 
the phrase So'ham asmi. 

A close study of the commentary of S'ri Vedanta Desika will 
throw significant light on the Upanisadic philosophy. The approach 
towards the understanding of the basic concept of Unity in terms of 
the Organic Theism of Ramanuja and S'ri Vaisnavism is found to 
yield better results than any other approach, now that Absolutisms and 
Realisms, Personalisms and Holisms have been found to present un- 
synthetic studies of great problems. 



liliAVAVlVKKA AND HIS METHOD 
OF EXPOSITION 


My N. Aiyaswami Sastki, 

Orit’iital Insti/iite, Tirupati 

VVniiN Acaryu Nasarjiina put into a system the doctrine of S'unyatu 
in ttic early days of the Christian Era, there arose two schools of 
interpreters of that doctrine; one was headed by Buddhapalita and 
the other by Bhavaviveka. The former school maintained that the 
Truth, S'(7«y<;/(T could be established only by the method ol Praaaniia, 
i.e., redudio ad alKiirdiim of all the theses of the opponents, and held 
that no thesis of its own was possible for the reason that the Absolute 
Truth could not he asserted by discursive thought but could be only 
realized inwardly. The latter school, on the other hand, criticizing 
Buddhapiilita’s method of interpretation, maintained that the Truth 
might also be established by means of an independent inference 
{Svatantra antimdna), in spite of the indescribable nature of the 
Truth, and hence the school went under the name of 
However, this method of establishing Truth of Bhavaviveka was 
vehemently attacked and Buddhapalita’s method was victoriously 
upheld by the master Chandraklrti at the beginning of the seventh 
century, A.D. 

We do not know anything about the personal history of Bhava- 
viveka except that in a great stone mountain not far to the south of 
the capital of the Dhanakataka kingdom, he rests in the palace of the 
Asuras awaiting the time when Maitreya Bodhisattva shall reach 
perfect wisdom and shall then explain some difficulties in his way. 
(See, Life of Hiven Tsaitg, p. 137.) It is, however, certain that ho 
was a great logician and a contemporary of Dhanuapala (539-70 A.J).) 
who was the teacher of S'llahadra, the teacher of Hiuen Tsang at 
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S'alanda. There are live works ascribed to him cNtant either in the- 
original Sanskrit or in the translations ; 

1. The Prajhapradlpa is an extensive commentary 1>) liim 

on the Madhyamika krirUms of Nagarjuna. available in 
Chinese (Nanjio No. 1185) and Tibetan tninslations and 
being studied by me and tlie result will be (lublished in a 
separate paper. 

2. His Mddhyilmikahrdayakarika with auto-comnicntary called 

Tarkajvdid, is an independent work, very vidnable for 
historical studies of his contemporar)- philosopliical 
thoughts and available in the Tibetan translation. The 
Sanskrit originals of this work have been recently dis- 
covered by Rev. Rahiila Sahkrtyaj’ana. 

3. The Nika.yalyhedavibhangaxyakhyitna is a description of 

the 18 earlier schools of Buddhism, translated into 
English from the Tibetan by Rockhill in Ins Life of the 
Buddha. 

A. The MadhyamakSrthasaitgraha is a short treatise on 
double Truth, translated into Sanskrit and English and 
edited with the Tibetan version by me in the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. V, pp. 41 ff. 

5. The Mahdydnaiaratalaratna is a treatise on the validity 
of inference to establish the Truth independently. 

Now I propose to study in this paper the last work, Mahdyutia- 
karatalaratna which is available only in the Chinese translation of 
Hiuen Tsang, (Nanjio No. 1237) and present its main contents to the 
world of scholars. The work is considered to be very valuable for 
a clear exposition of the subject by Buddhists in China. It is divided 
into two chapters. In the first chapter the author proves voidness or 
non-substantiality of the Samskrta elements and puts it in a formal 
logic as follows : 

Thesis. The composite {Samskrta) elements arc void from the 
standpoint of Absolute Truth. 

Reason. Because they are originated through causes and 
conditions. 

Example. Just like things magically created {Mdydvat). 

Now the following objection has been put against this statement 
by those who do not hold non-substantiality of things: If you 
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cstilblisli that all the composite elements are void (and non-existent), 
perceptive cognition of objects like matter and other will not arise in 
us, we, on the other hand, internally realise those things to be real 
entities. Therefore, your statement is quite the reverse of the actual 
fact. It also contradicts our experiences, which contradiction is 
considered to be a defect for all knowledges in general. 

Hhavaviveka answers this objection as follows: Please tell me 
whether my statement contradicts the experience felt in one’s own 
stream of elements or it does so the experience felt in other's stream 
of elements. 

The first alternative is not sustainable for the following argument. 
One’s own experience is in reality devoid of its nature on account of 
its being brought about through causes and conditions just like the 
experience felt in dream. The second alternative cannot also be 
maintained for the reason that the experience felt by others are not 
endowed with its own nature. A man with eye-defect for example, 
secs many things like double moon and circle of hairs in the sky etc. 
These things can never be real. Because we never deny the experi- 
ences which are empirically true, my statement does not go against the 
experiences current amongst common people. This is the reason why 
we always employ the term “from the standpoint of Absolute truth ” 
in formulating our propositions. 

Somebody raises this objection. In your proposition the reason 
is also a composite element. Therefore its nature is unreal (S’jlnya). 
Thus the reason falls into the fallacy called “ Aaiddhi." The author 
replies that this is not a real defect but only apparent. This type of 
fallacy can be found with all philosophers. Sankhyas, e.g., establish 
that evolutes are endowed with three gupas, sorrow, pleasure and 
delusion— Rajas, Sattva and Tamas, because they are different from 
the intelligent (person). This reason is included in the category of 
evolutes and also possesses the three gunas. So it is only a part of 
Probandum and falls into the fallacy called ‘ Asiddhi.’ So also 
prove the \’ais'esikas that the sound is non-eternal, because it is a 
product of efforts. This reason which consists in formulation of 
words, is also non-eternal. Hence it becomes a part of Probandum 
and open to the same fallacy. The objection as stated above, there- 
fore, cannot disprove the validity of our statement. Then somebody 
objects that if your proposition means to say that all composite 
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elements are non-existent, then it denies that ail limits exist and >011 
have fallen in the extremity of non-cxistence (.iWNhv-.nj/.j). To tins 
objection the author answers that the term S'iT/«y,r does not mean void 
(non-existent). Bvit it simply denotes non-siihstantial (Nisviih/utViV. 
some sort of appearance in a false form (Ahhula-oiiMii-protihlHmi- 
vis'esa). We do not deny that all things never exist in all aspects 
(?V<r sarvaprakarenn nastc Hi apodyatc). Somebody argues that 
though the term SanyatS denotes simply non-substantitility. it can 
also connote indirectly non-existcnce. If so, it also conveys the idea 
of invisibility. This argument is not correct. My statement simply 
contradicts the aspect of the composite element in which it is spoken 
of in the world, and that apart, it has no other function of conveying 
the idea of invisibility. If anybody says that tlieic does not exist 
here a piece of white cloth, it simply conveys the idea of the absence of 
white cloth, but it does not convey also the idea of the presence of 
a red cloth. Therefore one statement conveys only one idea and 
no more. 

Then the author points out that in this system of thought we 
•disprove the supposed real nature of all things in order to avoid the 
wrong belief in Eternalism fS'<r.s“vafrrrfre(iV ; we also deny the unreal 
nature in order to avoid the wrong belief in Nihilism. Again both 
these natures real and unreal combined, are also disjiroved so that 
those two wrong beliefs combined may be avoided. In order to avoid 
other similar wrong beliefs, reality of all mental phenomena is denied. 
Thus my proposition is not at all intended to smell the wrong idya of 
non-exi.stence even. (Ahhdva drsti f>andhatn npi >ui npys'crtij. 

Now Yogacaras pass the following remarks here. If your pro- 
jKisition is meant to express that all composite elements are void in 
as much as they are devoid of the nature of origination, we do not 
dispute it, and it falls in line with our opinion. So says our master 
too. That aspect of which a thing is devoid, is unreal (Ah/umi) : 
Vena (lit. Tena) Tat Vaftin Abhdvah. 

(Yat) Ida Mastritain, unyamidam Vastii Bhiivali {Hi) This 
aspect which serves as a receptacle of the false imputations, is real. 
The leader of gods and men has in conformity with Truth, declared 
that the doctrine of Non-substantiality is to be understood in this 
manner. Again he says in order to train up our mind in the doctrine 
.as below. The imputed aspect (Parikalpita) abides in the dependent 
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.tsjH.’ci (Piiriitiiiilni ), and is non-existent in its nature; because the 
iin|nited aspect is totally non-existent and iion-j>erceivable. There is 
nothiiii; speakable corresponding to our speeches and there is no 
speed) <'orres])onding to the speakable. Therefore, tile imputed aspect 
lliat abides in the dependent aspect is originally unreal. That aspect 
of which this is devoid, is a false entity and not real one. This reality 
(deixrndeiu aspect) which serves as basis, void and dependontly originat- 
ed, is existent in its nature. If this reality is accepted as non-existent, 
that « ill be open to the objection of a wrong belief in Nihilism. And 
you will deserve to be excommunicated from the fold of co-religionists. 

The author retorts on the above remarks thus ; If you hold that 
“ all the composite elements are void in as much as they are devoid of 
tile nature of tile origination ” and if you take this phrase to mean 
that the im|)uted aspect of eye, etc. which abides in the dependent 
aspect, is not (in reality) originated through causes and therefore 
remains always unextinguished ; and as that aspect of the eye, etc. is 
totally non-existent it is called void, then you will be trying to prove 
what is already jtroved (Siddhasadhana). For, Sahkhyas, Vais'esikas 
and otliers have accepted that things like eye, etc. arc products (Text 
reads Akrtakii). Thus we ought to say that because things are devoid 
of their own nature, they arc unborn, void, but we ought not to say 
instead (as you said) that they are void in as much as they are devoid 
of the nature of origination. If they, while in the process of origina- 
tion, have really the nature of origination, how can you say that they 
are devoid of the nature of origination ? If they are really unborn, as 
they have no form of their own, you ought not to say that the real 
essence of all things is only mind (or consciousness). If you, how- 
ever, adhere to this principle, you will be committing a contradiction 
■of your proposition. In the dependent aspect which is devoid of the 
nature of origination is non-existent and therefore it is said to be void, 
then again you will try to prove what is already proved. Similarly 
what is originated by depending upon other factors will be deprived 
■of the term ‘ S'Cinya ' as it is real in reality. As regards my conten- 
tion, you cannot frame any such charge against me. Therefore your 
remark that my proposition falls in line with your Yogacaras ’ opinion 
is only a delusion. 

As to the passage above quoted, Yena S'lmyain etc., we .say that if 
you accept as real entities the things like the eye, etc. which are 
10 
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originated bj' virtue of causes and conditions and wliich all pcoplv know 
as such, even ordinary men will be in possession of tlie knowledge of 
Buddhas. Wordly things, which appear to us as if they are possessed 
of real nature, are unreal just like the |>ersons and cities that arc 
created magically, from the viewpoint of knowledge of Buddhas w ho 
have realized the Absolute truth. Therefore, it is declared that the 
aspect of which this dependent aspect is devoid, is unreal in order to 
guard against falling into an extremity of Eternalism. Similarly, this 
(dependent aspect) is said to be real in order to guard against falling 
into an extremity of Nihilism. Things like the eye etc. wliich are 
originated by virtue of causes and conditions, and which are included 
into the category of the empirical truth are real and not totally unreal 
like the flower in the sky. We, however, prove it as void only from 
the standpoint of the Absolute Truth. It is therefore, said that this 
aspect which serves as basis (of false imputation) is real. The leader 
of gods and men has, in conformity with Truth, declared that the 
doctrine of Non substantiality is to be understood in this manner. 
Being granted that the dependent aspect is real in this sense, (our 
words) become a good doctrine. As I have accepted this kind of 
reality, as two kinds of accumulations of virtue and wisdom are brought 
under principle of Lokanuvartana follow ing the world, and as the basic 
principle (upon which many things are imagined) is established to be 
empirically real, all things that talked of in the world ( PrajTiapti- 
dkarma) are also empirically real in my view. Therefore, there is no 
room for the charge you made against me that 1 deserve to be excom- 
municated from the fold of co-regionists. 

In this manner, the views of the Yogacaras are criticized in detail. 
Then it has been remarked that the Pratityasamutpamiatva is not 
only the reason to prove our proposition. There are also other reasons 
such as perishability (vindsrUva), to be the result (Jattyatva)nr\A giving 
rise to a false impression at times (Kadd ci ttmruxd Jndnakrtva) and 
these are to be employed as the case may require. A Yogin should 
meditate and realize that all the elements of existence (diiarntasj are 
devoid of their own nature. He should realize that even the medi- 
tator is devoid of his own nature. By virtue of taking a mental 
resolve in this manner, the meditator, though deficient in realization 
of Non-substantiality of all element, repeatedly practises the medita- 
tion and acquires the power of meditation. Having acquired it in a 
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sliort lirni', dispels all impure elements (mala) of the wrong notions 
about the Sumkrit elements and also sheds off all doubts and ill- 
conveived ideas. While meditating upon the Truth and at the first 
appearance of the Truth before him, the meditator does not dwell 
upon the small pleasure and joy due to some other intermediate 
factors. Because he is far away from any attachment towards the 
characteri.stic marks of all the separate elements of existence, and 
because lie also is aloof from conceiving any idea, during the perfor- 
mance of charity, of the object, donor and receiver and also of the 
donor, receiver and the result of charity, he becomes purified in respect 
of two-fold three circles (Dvividhatri Mandala-Parisuddha) and ac- 
(juircs immeasurable accumulations of virtues and wisdom. (Further- 
more) not longing for two-fold heavy burden, cherishes no desire for 
the fruits of the world and of the next world, duly performing the 
worship which may give a good result in future being lovable for all 
by manifold supernatural powers and not having any wrong ideas 
regarding Gunas' agency, or Atman’s agency, he performs charities on a 
grand scale by virtue of his divine attainments, Animil and others. He,, 
having discharged these duties, internally realizes that all elements 
of existence, composite and non-composite and all the disproving and 
disprovable elements are devoid of their own nature. 

The author, after having thus fully refuted all the objections put 
forward by opponents and also having described the process how a 
Bodhisatto realizes the Truth, closes this first part of his treatise. 

In the .second part of the book, the author commences to establish 
the non-substantiality of the four non-composite elements 
Pratisankhydnirodha, Apratisahkhyanirodha, Tathata) by the 
method of syllogism as below. 

Thesis : The non-composite elements are, from the view point of 
Absolute Truth, unreal. 

Reason ; Because they are devoid of act or function. 

Example ; Just like the flower in the sky. 

Against this statement Vaibhasikas put this objection. If 
you establish that non-composite elements are unreal and non-ex- 
istent, Akds'dyatanasamdpatH will be without the object (Alambana). 
Akas'a is being defined as andvrti, we maintain that it exists 
as a separate entity. Now the author replied that if you formulate 
out of this, that Akds'dyatanasamdpatH has its real object, or a 
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real content, because of the essence of this Siitnapatii. or because 
Samapatti of this nature has an object ;is its content just like the 
other Samapattis or its object, then the other Sainapatti and its 
■object are composite elements. So. if tbe tliiiij; (Akiis'iij under 
discussion, is devoid of its nature, there will be no homogenous 
example in your proposition. The discussion ol the characteristics 
of Akas^a is from the standpoint of Ai)Solut<- Trmli. If you empirical- 
ly establish .Akas’a as a separate real entity. I disprove its reality by 
a contradictory syllogistic statement thus : Akas'a is not a separate 
real entity, because it is bereft of any act nr function, ju.st like the 
rtower in the sky. In tiie presence of this reason thus I have adopted, 
your reason, viz. “Because Samapatti has an object as a real con- 
tent ” incurs a fault called Viniddhaiyuhliicdriii. Thcrefoie Unreality 
of Akas'a has been proved. 

With regard to the denial of the Pnitiniiiilcliydiiinxilui Vaibhasi- 
kas say the following. The Buddha has declared that tliere is Prciti- 
sankhya-nirodha which is considered to bo an antidote against the San- 
krta and it is called separation. If you deny its reality, there will be a 
contradiction in Buddha’s statement. This objection was met by the 
anthor by saying that the Buddha declared so empirically in order to 
introduce in the mind of the magically' created person a contemptuous 
attitude towards Sankrta elements. Just as the Buddha sitid that there 
exists the magically created person, so also he said there c-xists 
Nirvana. We have accepted in this manner the existence of 
nir. So there is no contradiction in Buddha's statement. Partin, nir. 
is, however, denied reality from the standpoint of the Absolute Truth. 
So, Buddha said : All people search for Nirvana which they believe to 
be endowed with its real nature. Hut I declare those sons of heretics 
to be ignorant, etc. Again he said : Worldly life. Tathagata, does not 
end with Nirvana, and the expression Nirvana O Tathagata, has lieen 
in vogue only in common parlance of ordinary men. But the real es- 
sence of Nirvana is bereft of all kinds of worldly existence in totality 
(Ktdabhavah) and soon. 

Then Bhavaviveka turns to criticize the views of Sautrantikas who 
prove that Akas'a and others arc no real entities. He remarks that 
■their syllogism involves a fault called Siddhsadhana. Tamra- 
satiyas say that we call Akasa while perceiving something material 
.amongst the holes of the window. So it exists because of its 
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ct'inpdsitr natiiri; {IStniiki futvii). And your denial that a non-composite 
ciement is (etc.) involves the fault called Siddhasadhana. Our author 
replies tliat this is <-orrect since we have already denied reality of the 
Sankrta eitanents. 

As Vatsi'piitriyas agree in many points with Vaibhasikas, the 
views of the former arc to be disposed off in the same manner as 
that of the latter. 

Now Vogiicaras .say the following : Absolute nature of all 
elements is Tathata. There are no two Absolute truths, one existing 
upon another. It is therefore, proper to say that the Tathata is void 
from the standpoint of Absolute Truth. But it is not proper to say 
that Tathata is not a real entity. How is it proper that the know- 
ledge which is supermundane and devoid of descrimination, and its 
siibsquent pure worldly knowledge have Asamskrta as their objects ? 
The following is the criticism of the above opinion made by the 
author. Tatiiata is not real entity. Just as we say that the worldly 
knowledge has no Asamskrta as its object so also this supermundane 
knowledge has no Asamskrta as its object, and thus we do not take 
Tathata to be real entity. It is very hard to prove Tathata as a real 
entity. We niav. on the other hand, prove its unreality thus : the 
knowledge having Tathata as its object, is not a knowledge which is 
supermundane and devoid of discrimination because of its nature of a 
composite element, or because of its having something as object, just 
like a knowledge having a worldly thing as its object. Some passages 
from Manjuxrl are quoted in order to show that supermundane know - 
ledge does not contain Tathata as its object. 

If it is true as you said, that Tathata is void because there is no 
other Absolute Truth existing upon an Absolute Truth, even men 
like cowherds, shepherds and others know that there is other cloth 
existing upon a cloth, and therefore they also would become sages 
and saints. Moreover, S'ilnyatd has been introduced as an antidote 
against ill-conceived opinion. There is no such ill-conceived opmmn 
as one you expressed viz. there is no other Absolute Truth existing 
upon an Absolute- Truth. So Tathata cannot be denied on account 
of its being void in a manner above said. Tathata is not a separate 
real entity, since we have proof which speaks quite against its real 
existence. It is said. Tathagata does not view the worldly life as 
culminating in Nirvana, and clearly perceives it to be devoid of all 
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-defilements originated by reason of wrong ideas of real existenee 
and its opposite (i.e.. real non-existence) and also to he of nature 
of absolute no origination in its own essence. Tliis clear vision 
•of the absolute essence is neither prajm nor iiprajTul. hroni 
this sacred passage we have to understand that the Tathata is 
nothing but a complete suppression of all discriminative thouglits- 
So it is not a real entity, nor its co-rclated unreal entity, nor 
Dharmakaya that is constituted by As'rayaportivrtti. By repeated 
concentration upon the Truth, S'nnyatil which is set up as an antidote 
against all wrong ideas, various discursive thoughts in the resul- 
tant consciousness, the basis of all seeds of imaginations and dis- 
criminations are totally suppressed. The absolutely never origi- 
nation through the absence of causes and conditions, the absolute 
status of (or without origination) non-origination by nature, is 
called Tathagata, As'ryayaparavitti and Dharmakaya. It is said in 
the Sutra. The word Tathagata, Manju S'ri, is a word for 
absolutely non-origination. The eternal non-origination, (dharma) 
is called Tathagata, and so on. 

If you say that Tathata, though it is beyond our common 
speech, is still a separate real entity [Sasvabhava), then you are 
speaking of the a.t-man only by another name, Tathata. Just as 
Tathata, though a real entity, is in truth, beyond the discrimination 
like existence or non-existence etc. So also the Atman. This Atman, 
though he is a real entity, all pervading, agent, and enjoyer, is beyond 
all discriminations ; because he does not come within the province of 
our speeches and does not become the object of our discriminating 
thoughts. It is said in their Scriptures. Our speeches do not 
approach him and our minds do not comprehend him, so we call him 
Atman. Somebody says that Deliverance is obtained only by the 
knowledge having Tathata as its object, not by the knowledge of 
Stman. How do you have this distinction ? We assert that there is 
not any sort of distinction between these two kinds of knowledge 
because both Tathata and Atman are, for you, separate real entities. 
But you are saying so only by partiality. We have no faith in your 
words. Thus Tathata which we regard as a kind of Atman does not 
exist, as separate real entity. Let me stop here this dispute with you. 

In this manner, all objections of Sankhyas, Vais'csikas and others 
are discussed and criticized in detail. At the end of the discussion 
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llic autlior remarks that a meditator, having set at nought all the 
objections as said above by the method of sound syllogism, (Stfwtjui- 
gtinumdiitibiilti) siiould realize that all the non-composite elements 
postulated in the systems of oneself and of others are devoid of their 
own nature. Though the meditator, by virtue of knowledge acquired 
from spiritual learning enters into the principle, non-substantiality, 
still he is unable to remove the obscurating elements that are to be 
suppressed {heyiivaraiiu) as he is yet deficient in the power of supreme 
meditation (vif/istaprayogabiila). Therefore he must acquire that 
power by repeated practice. 

Then the author instructs the Yogin hovV to get away from the 
obstacles that may stand in the way of progress towards goal and 
fully describes various stages in meditation with quotations from 
different Sutras. It is also described how a Bodhisatva reaching the 
final stage behaves and meditates. Then this chapter ends with a 
brief explanation of eight constituents of the saintly path and of 6 
higliest perfections (Parimita). 



THE TEXT OF THE NYAYA-SUTKAS 
ACCORDING TO \'ACASFATIMIS'RA 

Bv Dr. V. G. PARA.NJI-E. M.A.. LL.B.. D. Lit.. 

Fergussoti College, Poona 

I, The Puoiii.RM 

It was not apparently the custom in very ancient timt:s in India to 
differentiate the text from the commentary by means of the devices 
known to later times such as tlie use of the yellow orfinent or red 
earth, so that in the case of prose works the two parts became mixed 
up, and it required great ingenuity to separate them. The text of 
Katyayana’s Vurffiba on the Mahabhanya had thus become for a time 
indistinguishable from the latter and it appeared to tin- novice as 
though Pataiijali was explaining hi.s own aphorisms. It was probably 
due to this confusion that a popular notion grew in the early centuries 
of the Christian era that it was the appropriate style of a serious 
writer especially of a Rhasyakara, to explain liis own aphoristic 
sentences. Uddyotakaracarya has adopted this style of exposition in 
his Nyayavarttika : Saihkaracarya occasionally w rites what are stx led 
by Anandagiri as Samgtahavakyas. which are amplified in the sub- 
sequent portions of the Blidsya, and there is every reason to believe 
that Vatsyayana, the author of the is the author of at 

least some of the aphoristic sentences that appear scattered throughout 
his Bhd^a, let us look at the first three Sautgraliavelkyas in the 
NySyabkdsya. If they are the work of somebody other than Vatsya- 
yana, VatsySyana might as well have not existed ; they are in fact as 
integral part of the Nyayabhasya. Reading them apart, we do not 
see any logical sequence in them, which is not the impression given 
by Katyayana’s Vdrttikas ; and they do so much form a supplement or 
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criticism of tl)e sQtras as a part of the exposition of the sQtras. Not 
many of the later Bhasyakaras or Varttikakaras have adopted this 
style, described in a Paiiranika verse in ^ appropriate 

to a Bhasya, that they often write Karikds, which are explained by 
themselves. The old notions of the Bhilsya style also explain the 
curious custom in Indian philosophical literature of the same author 
writing a text as well as a commentary on it. 

Thcr«' was a time when scholars believed that there %vas a Varttika 
on the S’yriyasntras which had become mixed up with the fi/msya.. 
Kielhorn had already explained the principles by which he was guided 
in the separation of Katyayana's Varttika from the Mahahha^a in his 
Katyayaiia and Patavjali (Bombay, 1876). Windisch, inspired by 
Kielhorn’s example, tried to show, in his Vher das Nyayabha^a 
(Leipzig, 1888) that there was a similar Varttika imbedded in the 
Nyayablidsya. \ enis. Chief Editor of the Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, 
under whose instruction MM. Gangadharas'astri Tailaiiga had to 
work, asked the Matter to separate the so-called Varttika from the 
Bhd^a, which he did, but with a protest in his preface that in his 
opinion wliat <ip]>eared to others as Vdrttikas were really portions of. 
the lihdsya itself. MM. Ganganatha Jha also supported the view oi 
MM. Gangadarusastrl. The very facts that no one has called the 
aphoristic sentences Vdrttikas and that Uddyotakara, the earliest 
commentator on the Nyiiyabhd^'a, calls his own work a Varttika are 
proof that they were never regarded as Varttikas in old times. 

The problem today, then, is no longer whether there are any 
V«r//ziba.*; besides the original Sk/ws, but whether the sutras have 
been successfully separated from the body of the aphoristic sentences 
in the Nydyabhdsya. The problem indeed is not being tackled for 
the first time. Uddyotakara had surely to face it when he wrote his 
Nydyavdrttiku and that is a reason why he goes out of his way 
to tell his readers that such and such words constituted a sOtra. 
In the text before him whicii consisted of aphoristic senteDce.s 
and explanatory portions, he had necessarily to decide which W'as a 
sutra and which merely a Saiiigrahavdkya of Vatsyayana himself ; but 
he did not attempt to give a text of the sutras apart ; not all sutras 
have been e%’en referred by him expressly as sutras ; some of them- 
figure as rubrics, some are repeated in the printed text after the 
rubrics with fRi and the some without Vacaspatimis'ra thought 
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it necessary to tackle the whole problem anew and although he has 
commented on the Nydyavdrttika {N.V.) he has not apparently been 
guided by the authority of the IV. V. in all places and has established 
what he regarded as an authertic Sutrapatha in his Nyfiyanuchii- 
bandha {N.S.N). Other commentators and editors that followed him 
have in the main adopted his Sutrapatiia, but they have also differed 
from him to a certain extent below will be found a conspectus of the 
number of sutras in each Ahnika according to the N.S.N . (which forms 
an appendix at the end of Chowkhamba Series Kdn.), the text 
adopted by MM. Gangadharasastri in the Viz. S.S., the Vrtti of 
Vis'vanatha in the Ana. S.S., Dr. Jha’s text as contained in the 
•Ch. S.S., the N.V. as edited by Vindhyes’varlprasada in the same series 
and the text according to Dr. SatTscandra Vidyabhusana. The 
^1^ ^15K text printed as an appendix to the Nydyamanjurl gives a 
text identical with that in the Viz. S.S., and the concluding stanza 
does not vouch for its authenticity and hence it has not been used. 
The is not unfortunately complete, but.it has been quoted 

in the case of some crucial sutras. It will be found that there has 
been a different of opinion among commentators and editors in the 
case of about 35 sutras. 

The tables that follow next give an idea of the distribution of 
these ‘ doubtful ’ sutras in the different editions and will enable the 
reader to locate a sutra for the reference to any of the editions. 
These sutras are collected in the following list. 

In investigating the problem other data may l>e found to be 
necessary. If we have to ascertain if all sutras have been separated 
from the aphoristic part of the Bhdsya, the aphoristic sentences must 
be exhaustively studied. MM. Gangadharasastri h.-is no doubt con- 
scientiously done his part, but there remain still some sentences- 
which he has not mentioned. A list of the sentences indicated by 
him and a complementary list of other sentences have been given 
in the next place. 
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NIiMliKK OF SllTFAS IN THE TEN AHNIKAS ACCORDING TO 
TJJK N. S. N.. V, S. S., Ch. S. S., N. V., AND S. V, 



I. ijl. ’i 

11. 1 1 11. 2 

1 

n 

111. ljlll.2' 

IV. 1 

IV. 2 

V. 1 

!v, 2 

1 Total 

1 

N. S N. 

41 20 

68 69 

73 72 

67 

51 

43 

24 

528 

Vis. S. S. 

41 20 

08 66 

73 77 

68 

51 

43 

24 

531 

An. S.S. (Vt.) 

41 20 

68 68 

70 73 

68 

49 

43 

24 

524 

Ch. E. E. 

41 20 

69 71 

73 72 

68 

51 

43 

24 

532 

Z 

< 

41 20 

69 70 

72 73 

69 

51 

43 

25 

533 

S. V. 

41 20 

69 71 

75 78 

68 

50 

43 

25 

540 


TABLE OF CORRESPONDENCES 




N, S. N. 

Viz. S. S. 

An. E. E, 

Ch. S.S. 

N. V. 

S. V. 

li. 1 









M'J 

1-l‘J 

1-19 

1-19 


1 19 


1-19 

A. 20 

— 

— 

20 




— 


21-32 

20-31 

20-31 

21-32 


20-31 


20-31 

13. — 

32 

32 

33 


32 


32 


33-52 

33-52 

33-52 

34-53 


33-52 


33-5 

2 

C. - 


- 

— 


53 


53 


53-<>8 

53-68 

53-68 

53-68 


54-09 

54-69 

II. 2 









1-12 

1-12 

1-12 

1-12 


1-12 


1-12 

D. — 

— 

— 

— 


13 


13 


13-27 

13-27 

13-27 

13-27 


14-28 

14-28 

E. 28 

- 

28 

28 


29 


29 


29-42 

2S-41 

29-42 

29-42 


30-43 

30-43 

K. 43 

— 

— 

43 


— 


- 


44-48 

42-46 

43-47 

44-48 


44-48 

44-48 

G. 49 


48 

49 


49 


49 


H. I. — 

— 

— 

50-51 


50-51 

50-51 

J.‘ 50-69 

47-66 

49-68 

52-71 


52-70* 

52-71 



JOO 

TENTH 

OKIENTAl. 

CONFERENCE 


N. S. N. 

Via. S. S. 

An. S- S. 

Cli. E. S. 

N. V. 

S. V. 

111. I 






1-H 

1-14 

I-M 

I-U 

I-I4 

1 14 

K. - 

15 

15 


15 

15 

15-27 

10-28 

16-2k 

15-27 

16-28 

U.-28 

l-.M.N. 28-30 

— 

29-31 

28-30 


— 

31-37 

29-35 

32-38 

31-37 

29-35 

29-35 

0.1'. 38-39 

36-37 


■W-.Vi 

.10-37 

36-37 

y- - 

38 

— 


3.S 

.18 

•I0-S3 

39-52 

39-52 

40-53 

39-52 

.19-52 

K.S.T. - 

— 

— 

- 

- 

53-55 

U. 54-65 

53-04 

53-62 

54-65 

53-64 

56-661 

V. — 

65 


— 


67 

06-73 

C<i-73 

03-70 

Ori-73 

65-72 

08-75 

111. 2 






1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

\V. — 

— 

10 


- 

10 

10-33 

10-33 

11-34 

10-33 

iO-33 

11-34 

X. — 

34 

- 

_ 

34 

35 

34-30 

35-37 

35-37 

34-3U 

35-37 

36-38 

y. 

38 

- 

... 

-- 

39 

37-42 

J'J-44 

38-43 

37-42 

.18-43 

40-45 

■/.. 



— 

... 

40 

43-44 

45-40 

44-45 

43-44 

44-45 

47-48 

Aa. — 

47 

— 


- 

-• 

45-67 

48-70 

46-48 

45-67 

46-68 

49-71 

Ab. — 

71 

- 

- 

— 

72 

68 

7J 

09 

68 

69 

73 

Ac. — 

73 

— 

— 

— 

74 

69-72 

74-77 

70-73 

09-73 

70-73 

75-78 

IV. 1 






1-44 

1-44 

1-44 

1-44 

1-44 

1-44 

Ad. ~ 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45-59 

46-60 

46-60 

40-60 

46-60 

40-60- 
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N S. N, 

Vi/. S, S. 

An. E. S. 

CU. S. S. 

N. V. 

S. V. 

Ar. 


- 

• 

61 

61 

ii()-r.7 

'll II.S 

lil-ixS 

61-liB 

62-00 

(>2-66' 

IV s 

I'* 

Ml 

1-6 

1-6 

1 5 

l-'> 

.\f. An. 7-S 

7-B 


7-S 

7-« 

7-6 

'J-50 

0-50 

7-IS 

0-50 

0-30 

0-50 

All 51 

51 

40 

5] 

51 

— 

V. J 

M4 

114 

I-H 

1-H 

1-14 

J-14 

Ai. 

— 

— 

— 

15 

15 

15 J-t 

i5-.:4 

15-.M 

15-24 

]6--’5 

10-25 


LIST OF SOTKAS ABOUT WHICH DIFFERENCES OF 
OPINION EXISTS AMONG N.S.N., VIZ., AN. S.S., CH. 
S.S.. N.V., AND S.V. 

A (II. 1. 20) \\ 

(II. 1. .12 A) ^ II 

c (II. ]. 52 A) II 

D (II. 2. 12 A) ^ II 

K (II. 2. 28) ^*1^; |) 

F (II. 2. 4i) SST?^: II 

G (II. 2. 49) ^ ri%;imt n 

H (II. 2. 49 A) II 

I (II. 2. 49 B) ^ 3^1: ?Tmi«I^ II 

K (III. 1. 14 A) 11 

L (III. 1. 28) qTf^T^I^^T I) 

M (III. 1. 29) ^:«aT«t^T^'T55®^«IT54f^qiH II 

4 

N (III. 1. 30) II 
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O (III. 1. 38) H 

P (III. 1. 39) 5^: II 

Q (III. 1. 39 A) aT5q1^=?Kig l| 

R (III. 1. 53 A) 11 

S (III. 1. 53 B) cqqqqqfq^ l| 

T (III. 1. 53 || 

U (III. 1. 55) 51 tl 

V (III. 1. 65 A) ^Rqi^l^^goiq^opJ || 

W (III. 2. 9 A) q l^qqiqRl II 

X (III. 2. 33 A) qifeqqg qf^Hiqq^^ ^qq^RBIF: I1 

Y (III. 2. 36 A) 5*qTf^gq^^fg; li 

Z (III. 2. 42 A) 3«Tq^Hl?q^qetf^ 

qjq: II 

Aa (III. 2. 44 A) q ii 

Afr (III. 2. 67 A) qqq?f^ q^q: ^^^Rtqqg; || 

Ac (III. 2. 68 A) q ^^Tqi^q^qq^qif^ || 

Arf (IV. 1. 44 A) q q?T; qq^STJrRhqtqfqif^ || 

Ac (IV 1. 59 A) 3Tfqq;Rw f^^iq ^siT^q^qq; II 
A/ (IV. 2. 7) ^^qi^TffqrqrqqqqiqiqqqsqqTq; |l 
Ag (IV. 2. 8) ^3 qiI%!qqsq«Tq: II 

A/I (IV. 2. 51) (TT^qf H 

Ai (V. 2. 14 A) argqj^ fq^qq^Rq^f^^qg: n 

APHORISTIC SENTENCES IN VIZ. S. S. EDN. 

No. under each sit. noted in brackets 
Nos. Adhyaj-a Pada Sutra 

^ 1 Intro, to 1 (3) ; 22 (16) ; 

1 6 (1) ; 11 (3) : 19 (7) ; 31 (1) ; 32(11) 

36 (11) ; 

13 (4); 39 (6); 41 (1) ; 46 (3); 


44-57 


II 


2 
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Nos. 

Adliyaya 

Fada 

Sutra 

58-61 

III 

1 

2(1): 52 (3); 

62-74 

III 

2 

3 (i) ; 9 (I) ; 17 (2) ; 32 (1) : 34 (2) ; 
39 (1) ; 44 (1) ; 47 (1) ; 50 (1) ; 

75-85 

IV 

1 

32 (2) : 36 (1) ; 37 (1) ; 40 (1) ; 
60 (4) ; 62 (1) : 64 (1) ; 

86-99 

IV 

2 

12 (1) ; 14 (1) ; 22 (1); 33 (2) ; 34 (1); 

92 

— 1 

\' 

1 

26 (I) ; 

That under IV 1.36 is not in aphoristic 
form and must be excluded. 


91 

II. 1. 6 ^=?;rTfwt; i 

qj ft’Tftoi; I 

II. 1. 1 I 

5R I 

52 qJTRmsgq^ra^t t 

II. 2. 12 ^ 1151^; I 

19 iRqT<q1W^qTt?I*m*J, I 

20 ^qiqig^q, I 

ISRIT*? I 

41 1 

46 I 

III. 1. 17 iRqiijqi^ i 

52 I 

54 %3:Tq?qT5qq^1^qqqT5i^ i 

^ ^if|q5re«i3q^5'^qt^Tfj, i 

HI. 2. 9 ?iqT5Tt %5T ^NTSTT I 

III. 2. 19 m qiHSOi^qftl^: 1 

34 5qqf^si^5r^q ^T^^5n?raqqFn^qiq^^ 
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IV. 


IV. ] 


IV. 2 


V. 3 


V. 2 


3'J i 

47 fi|qqT^a\ pi^a?T3q'?f%^ft^T43]gTrI I 

50 rsiqql-^VfHl^j^ I 

73 =5f^t5T95aifq5l^ I 

74 a??2T^Tq?[§'nfi3% %5I, jfT^JiqT?3Jn?3^5IT3qq^: 1 

. 32 I 

38 ^ 33«5q^qq?3miJiiftj^?oqn . qjqj 

^ fot I 

60 IfRJTT? ffil 351515^ Oiq^5SJlfqq;i4T3 I 

. 60 ^ q|f^934qiq, | 

^qf3si4ftfn4 =^511^21: I 

4n^*-qf^s =q jr^aiuoi i 

62 ’^i3n?i'2?fq’qHT^?T?T3nui’q^5ii^ «;|q;]«*qT3qqf%; i 
%5T qqm RWmTWigilHT'! I 
^sqqq^^nJTisqi^miqioqTgqqfTi: i 
fqq^Tsqq^sn^ 2?«iTf^qq qRioq^ i 
. 20 qncqifq^iTJii^ q>T4wiTf^?2i^ JiTqiRisqf^iT^itj i 

31 fqqq^ f| | 

33 I 

32 ^ 1 

17 ^Rq’qi^an^ | 

26 ^JTT^ 5«lRTfT: | 

36 5t5^WTT^|R?^ ^ qftq^JTigqqf^: | 

11 I 

14 3ig^ I 
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2 . c;ritiu<ia 

The- main problem having been stated together some of the 
available data, let «s turn to the criteria whicli may be helpful in thi 
solution of it. 

Criterioit 1. The N.V., it would appear, is likely to give us valu- 
able clues. The relative dates of VatsySyana (Va.), Uddyotakara 
(U.) and Vacaspatimis'ra (Vac.) arc relevant to our purpose. Dr. S. C. 
Vidyahhii&ana has tried to show (JR4S, 1904, pp. 001 ff.) that U. 
was a contemporary of Dharmakirti, but his argument is based on 
an identity of works bearing different titles, which is admissible. 
Bana (640 A.C.) refers to Subandhu (6th century) and this latter 
refers to U., who therefore belongs to the six century, if not earlier. 
Va. is criticized by Dihnaga (end of ^th century) and explains sutras 
ostensibly criticizing the S'unyavada of Nagarjuna (end of 1st century) 
and is therefore to be placed somewhere in the 3rd or the beginning of 
the 4th century. VSc. wrote his N.S.N. in 842 A.c, U. being 
nearer to Va. by nearly 300 years than Vac., his views on the author- 
ship of the aphoristic sentences are entitled to great weight. Although 
his views liave not been explicitly stated, luckily there appears to be a 
clue to them forthcoming from his N.V. 

It is to be noted that in the case of a very large number of 

aphorisms traceable to Va., U. does not repeat the words of Va., but 

gives a substance of his argument, sometimes using the words of Va., 
but never repeating the aphorism in full. In the case of sutras, on 

the other hand, he either expressly alludes to it, whether in an 

extended or abridged form, or merely by implication as a sutra {e.g., 

3uwRiqi??ir4 gqq of 1. 1.2 : of i. 2.12) or 

repeats it as the rubric or after the rubric (as would appear from the 
printed text, bnt it is a matter very difficult to verify on account of the 
difficulty of procuring MSS. of theN.V.) always in full with or without 
It is further to be noted that if in the foregoing tables a 9iitra 
is mentioned as non-existent in JV. V., it is to be understood by this that 
it has not been printed as a sutra, i.e., with the rubric of a sutra by 
the editor. It is to be pointed out, however, that may of the sentences 
which, if the view expressed here is correct, were recognized by U. 
.as sutras have not been understood as sutras by the editor and 
20 
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apparently in a few a cases by Vac. ; e.g., Sutras 11.1.20:11.2.59; 
III. I. 28-30, which arc shown as absent in the N.V. have been inte- 
grally quoted there with comments and in the case of the last three 
the editor himself acknowledges in a note that they must be regarded 
as sutras. On the other hand, of the aphoristic sentences in the 
Nydyabbasyas which are fully reproduced in the N.V., very few, if any 
at all, will be found to be bhd^a aphorisms and not sulras. One 
has to read the JV.V. on the 100 and odd aphorisms not amounting to 
Satras to be convinced how U. has scrupulously varied the expressions 
of Va. by adding or suppressing expressions. In most cases he 
condenses Va.'s arguments and adds his own to them. He has there- 
fore been at pains to indicate to the reader what he regards as a nutra 
by quoting it in full. 

Criterion 2. If we go over the aphoristic sentences separated by 
MM. Gangadharas-astrl from the Bkasya, we shall see that, broadly 
speaking, these aphoristic sentences are different in style and concep- 
tion from the bulk of the sutras. In respect of style verbal nouns to be 
are used in the former in the sense of in imitation of the 

style of the varttikas of Katyayana while in the siitras nowhere docs 
a verbal noun stand for potential participle. Secondly, there is a far 
greater preponderance of arguments embodying an objection with 
in the aphoristic sentences than in the case of the sutras proper. In 
respect of conception, the aphoristic sentences form more or less isola- 
ted arguments in connection with a siitra without any logical connec- 
tion amongst themselves except in-so-far as it arises it arises from the 
nature of the topics dealt with. The sutras have a logical connection 
and a continuity of their own. Each siitra is collateral with another 
in the same prakarana, while the aphoristic sentence is subservient 
to another sutra. The sutras after go into the details of an argu- 
ment and then sutras bearing on those details have a collateral and 
not a subservient significance. This distinction between a siitra and 
an aphoristic sentence is apparently list of by VSc. in cases like II. 
2. 13 (45. 46) ; III. 2. 17 (61, 67) ; IV. 1. 60 (81, 83), where the 
sutras have themselves give into detail, so that matters apparently 


' Vatsyayaoa has sho wn^him self to be a close student of PaiaBjali’s Mahabhaisa - 
«/. the use of the term it, the Nyayabhaifa on II. 1, 15-16 and Mbh II 157 
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of a subordinate nature have an independent significance. It is possible 
to say that \ a. could have brought in independent topics in his 
Bhi-^a and then the aphoristic sentences relating to them would 
very well pass, as siitras. The answer to this objection can 
only be that wc cannot expect Va. to play the interpolator’s part, for 
this would be nothing else. In the case of the Nydyasiitras, with the 
existing material at our disposal we cannot go beyond the kind of 
text on which Va. is presumably writing his BhSsya to the 
original work. Leaving such hypothetical aphoristic sentences, 
in the ordinary Samgrahavakyas of Vatsyayana the criterion 
mentioned above based on style and contents, with certainly be of 
great use. 


3. The Application 

With the help of the two criteria, which must naturally be used 
jointly, an attempt is made below to pronounce an opinion on (i) the 
doubtful ’ sutra, (ii a) on the aphoristic sentences in the Viz. S. S. 
edn. and (ii 6) on the supplementary list of aphoristic sentences. Con- 
siderations of space forbid an extended examination of all the cases, 
that arise. It would be enough here to state tentative conclusions with 
the briefest explanation that will serve the purpose. It need not be 
said that there cannot be a claim to finality in judgments like these, 
which are beset with difficulties, and the only purpose served by these 
will be to invite the sympathetic criticism of scholars. 

(i) Out of the 35 ‘ doubtful ’ sntras the following are to be found 
in the N. V. and will be found to satisfy Criterion 2 : 

A. B, D, E, G, H, I, j, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q. U, V, X, Ab, Ad, 
Ae, Af, Ag, Ah, Ai, (25 in all). 

F, S, T, W, Y, Z, Aa, and Ac are not quoted in full in N. V. and 
also Criterion 2 is against their inclusion in the SQtrapatha. 

There is a difficulty about R. It is quoted in full in N. V., but the 
aphoristic sentence that comes next after it is quoted with a small 
change. Both must be included or both rejected so far as Criterion 2 
goes. See discussion of 59 and 60 in the next section. 

' Tbepresenc writer has stated it as his view in bis thesis “ Lt Voriika de KatyHyana 
etc." that the original NyOyasHtras. which would include the book of Chapters II — V go 
back to same time as the Varttika of KStyayana with which they show remarkable 
resemblance of style, vocabulary and topics of living interest. 
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As regards D, H, I, K, Q, V, X, Ab, Ad, Ao and Ai (12 in all) we 
have the authority of N. V'. and some of the commentators and editors 
and also Criterion 2 in favour of adopting them as sntrus as against 
that of the N. S. N., while F has to be denied siT/ra-hood althougli 
N. S. N., Ch. S. S. and Bhilsyacaiidra take it as a sutra in view of 
N. V. omitting mention of it and for reason of relevancy. 

In regard to the ‘ doubtful ’ sutras N. V. agrees with N. 5>. M. in 
rejecting R, S, T, W, Y, Z, Aa and Ac and accepting A, H, K. G, J. 
L, M, N, O, P, U, Af, Ag and Ah. 

C appears to have been deliberately rejected by Vac. Against the 
autliority of the N. V. If it is combined with the following siitrit into 
one siltra (as it yields 

a good sense, but as it stands Vac. appears to be right. Had U. 
authority to back him in regarding it as a sil/m ? We do not know. 

(iifl) Of the aphoristic sentences pointed out by MM. Gahga- 
dhara&astrl nos. 26, 27, 29, 30, 45, 46, 58, 66, 67, 74, 75 (latter half 
appears to be av.l.), and 85 (?) appear to be Sutras in the light of 
Criterion /. Criterion 2 is favourable to all except 85, where the 
interpretation offers some difficulty. 

Nos. 28, 55-57 and 83 have been already accented a.s Sutras 
in (1) above. 

There is a difficulty about 59 and 60. The latter is repeated 
twice in N. V. but not in an identical form with that of the Blidsya, 
instead of occurs in the N. V. Here probably 

the N. V. has changed the word r1?;^to because he is repeating the 
Sutra in the course of an argument where by itself would not have 
conveyed sense. In the context they must be both sutras or both 
Satngrahavdkyas, because 59 is answer to the purvapaksasutra and the 
Siddhantasutra is answer to 60. 

(ii6) In the supplementary list of aplioriscic sentences, besides 
HHTOT^Sgq^^: (II. l-52),f^gJ:f5cq'> (II. 2-12) and^f^^qjo (II. 2-41) 
discussed under list (i), three apparently deserve the place of honour 
as s«ra,s if the validity of Criterion 7 is accepted, Criterion 2 being 
entirely in favour of their being siitras. They are : etc.' 

(III. 2. 39), etc. (IV. 1. iS) and 

(IV. 1.60). 


etc. 
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4. CONCI.USION 

Tims, if importance is to be attached to what has been said 
above, viz. tliat the N. V'. has repeated in full only what were sfitran 
in his opinion and not mere Sanigrahavtlkyas of the Blid^a and if 
further we accept tiie logical relevancy of these sfitras in the plan of 
the Nydyasiltni.t it would appear tinder Category (i) above 12 sufras 
would have to be added and 1 cancelled and under Category iirr 12 
additions and under \\h 3 additions, besides one or two that are 
doubtful, will have to be made to the Sutrapatha as embodied in 
the N. S. N. 



KOS'AS, KAYAS AND SKANDHAS 


Dr. Maryla Fai.k, D.Lit., 

Calcutta University 

Possibly the oldest, and certainly the paramount argument used by 
the scholarly assertory of the exclusiveness of Buddhist doctrine, of 
its utterly un- or anti- “ brahmanical ” sources of inspiration, is 
founded on references to the skandka- theory. While the teachings 
evolved in “orthodox” ascetic circles — thus they invariably argue — 
operated with categories of brahman and atman, Buddhist thought at 
its outset uncompromisingly discarded from the foundations of its 
structure any such transcendent premises of cosmological and 
anthropological speculation and conceived instead the ruling category 
of the five skandhas, whose very notion runs counter to any ideologies 
concerned with atman or brahman. 

The ideological genesis of the skandha- theory has been one of 
the main yet unsolved problems of Buddhistic studies. I believe to 
be able to place before you its solution, corroborated by text evidence 
of the successive stages of development of the canonical fivc-skandha 
series. Such evidence, extant in older portions of the Pali Nikdyas 
and not quite consequentially or successfully suppressed in the later 
systematization, shows clearly that this tenet, in its traditional 
dogmatic shape and purport, can by no means claim a constitutive 
role in primitive Buddhist doctrine ; and so disposes of the above 
arguments based on this pentad of items as an exhaustive definition of 
the anatmic entity or rather non-entity called “ man.” As regards 
the sources of inspiration and the operative criteria of early Buddhist 
thought in their relation to Upanisadic “ orthodoxy,” this classical 
and fairly far-reaching instance shows them to be anything but ex- 
traneous or fundamentally opposed to that main line of ancient Indian 
psycho-cosmological speculation. The skandha-doctrine was evolved. 
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by stages and proceedings closely parallel to those which marked the 
development of an Upanisadic theory occupying a similarly dominant 
position, from an initial datum common to both, and (as I have pointed 
out in an ampler study of the subject) traceable as far back as 
the Hffveda. 

The Abhidharmakos'a, representing a fully developed sastra- 
standpoint of HJnayana dogmatics, still brings together the five- 
skandha-series with the ancient Buddhistic binomium ndmarupa. In 
accordance with Upanisadic terminology, the twin category natna- 
riipa was applied in Buddhistic literature to denote microcosmic as well 
as macrocosmic differentiated existence (in fact the texts speak also 
of a bahiddha ndmarupa, e.g. SN' II, p. 24). Rilpa represents sensu- 
ous differentiation, whereas ndma represents differentiated conscious- 
ness. Nama can also exist apart from rupa (or rather with an 
unsensuous consciousness-framed body), as appears from the concep- 
tion of the pratisandhi-vijildna and from the representation of the 
inhabitants of the highest cosmic sphere as beings framed of mere 
consciousness. But this sheer nama does not, structurally, belong to 
our nether sphere. In the AK * it is classified under the term 
dhanna : according to Vasubandhu’s definition the dharma-dyaiana 
and the dharmadhdtu contain vedana, samjnd, saiiiskiirtus, avijnapti 
and axaiii^krtas, and according to the Dhammasangani the same items 
without the two last-mentioned. The classification of the Pali 
treatise is obviously the older of the two : avijnapti and asarnskrtas 
have been added later on. In this classification three of the four 
arupa-skandhas arc enumerated, the fourth, vijndna, is omitted. The 
criterion of this omission results from a comparison with another 
classification of the skandhas, according to the dhutus, as found in 
the AK (I, 22d) : It appears to be the notion that vijnana is inherent 
to the other items of psychic life as their whole *. We see that for 
Vasubandhu nama-rupa, dharma-rupa and vijnana-rupa are three 
synonymous formulations of the same binomium as seen from 
different angles. If we turn to the Nikaya evidence, we see that in a 
number of passages the binomial entity savinanako kayo is analyti- 
cally rendered in terms of the five skandhas (e.g. SN, III, p. 72, 80f., 

* SN = Samyutta-Jiikava, DU — Dighii-Nikayn, MU = Ma}jhima-N ikaya, etc. AK = 
Abhidharmakos'a. 

’ A notion familiar to ancient Indian methods of compulation, eniiineratinR the whole 
in addition to its parts. 
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liG). We are faced with the conclusion tiial, in the iinderlyinf; con- 
ception, the dyad iidma-rftpa and the fivc-sA'</»n//n/-serics wen- not 
independent from each other, as the first part <)f tiic hinomintii. 
vijnana, contains the other three psychic skandiias, whicli thus appear 
to have been originally only three aspects of the vijnana-clement. 
There are still traces in the Pali Canon of such a primitive binomial 
stage of the skandha theory, as e.g., the subdivision of the namarupa 
into a iidmakiiya and a rnpakdya in the Maliti-Nidcimi-Suttanfa 
(OJV, n, p, C2), and the ancient conception of the mnuomayakuyu as 
recorded in the texts about iddhi : the manomayakaya is a subtle body 
hidden within the gross rupa “ like a blade of grass in its sheath {kon-a) 
or a sword in its scabbard or a snake in its slough " and can be 
extracted from it by means of dhyanic training. There is no doubt 
this manomayakaya is the ndmakdya of the Malid-Nidiina-Suttanta. 

Are we justified in assuming that the four psychic skandhas 
developed out of a unique nama- or vijnana-skandha ? In tliis connec- 
tion, it is possible to point out a perfectly analogous phenomenon in 
the evolution of Upani^dic thought. The oldest Upanisads dis- 
tinguish two aspects of the immanent brahman : the shaped and the 
shapeless ; the former comprises the elements of sensuous consistency 
in the macro and microcosraic structures, the latter the unscnsuoiis 
constituents, whose exponent is dkdsa equated with the antarhrdaya 
dkas-a (cf. CHV, I, etc.) (Let us note by the way that, accord- 

ing to CHV, Vni, 14 akas’a is nama). As many passages testify we 
may for brevity’s sake confine ourselves to BAU, IV, 4, 22 — the 
antarhrdaya akas'a is vijnana. Now in the famous S'andilyavidya 
{CHU, III, 14) the antarhrdaya atma, thearupa — or bhdriipa — aspect 
of brahman, is called manomaya, prdnax'arjra and dkasfutmii, the last 
term being, as we have seen, an equivalent of vijndndtmd. In the 
Taittiriya-U. these three characteristics have become three concentric 
bodies hidden within, and successively revealed out of, the sensuous 
(annamaya} body, and ultimately containing the transcendent 
dftandamaya body, which is revealed when the last but one, the 
vijndnamaya, is stripped off or penetrated. Such is the structural 
shape the pentadic series takes in the Anandavalll: according to the 
Bhrguvalli, those three psychic items are three progressively superior 
forms of brahman-knowledge, following upon the lowest one of 
brahman as gross sensuous reality, styled anna. On the axiomatic 
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assumption tliai l>ialimau-kno\vledgc is always tantamount to identifi- 
cation uitli hralunan. Blirgu’s progressive ascension in five degrees of 
brahman-knowledgi; implies liis being gradually invested witli the five 
forms of hralinian-existence (as is explicitly stated in the 10th 
initivdka of tliis Valli. The items of the pentadic climax form the 
landmarks of an inward progression according to Anandavalll, of aa 
upv^ard progression — realized by means of a progressive sublimation 
in jiidtia according to Bhrgiivalli. The kos'a-doctrine of the former 
is hut a parallel and complementary formulation of the karmayoga- 
doctrinc of the latter: they are exact pendants. Thus the micro- 
cosmical penetration through the concentric kos'as — or bodies (ffarlra. 
kaya), as they could be called in terms of the Anandavalll — is equi- 
valent to the macrocosmic ascension through the successive spheres 
of the cosmic brahman-reality, and the innermost body, the person of 
the anandamaya dtman hidden within the vijfianamaya i.e., the 
akas'a= lirdakasa body, is identical with the uppermost, hypercosmic 
sphere of the transcendent brahman. 

At the outset of the Anandavalll a curious attempt is made at 
co-ordinating the microcosmic scheme of the five concentric atma- 
bodies with the pentadic elementary scheme, constituted independent- 
ly from this complex of speculation. This attempt is due to the 
liabit of representing the soteriologic process as an inversion of the 
cosmogonic evolution. Since the scheme of the former was extended 
to a series of five items, the triadic cosmogonic scheme based on the 
nama-rupa conception had to be put aside as well as the tetradic 
scheme based on the trailokya conception : therefore the author of the 
paragraph tries to adapt for his purpose the pentadic scheme of the 
elementary layers. But in the juxtaposition the pentad is inevitably 
increased to a hexad, the hypercosmic reality of Mman being consider- 
ed as the starting-point of the evolution. The difficulty is tackled 
by the queer expedient of inserting the additional items osadhayah 
and annam between the elementary series and the kos'a-series. 

The pentad of concentric atman-bodies has developed out of an 
original triad, represented by the categories of the corporeal (sas'a- 
rlram CHU, VTII, \2=murtam rupam BAU, II, i), the MHCOr^orea/ 
{a^arlram CHU, ib., amiirtain nipam B^U, i6.), and the Supernal 
Light (param Jyotis CHU, ib., rfipam yatha sakrd vidyut BS.U ; ib.), 
the “own Form ” {svarupa) of the highest Purusa [CHU, ib.), of the 
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very Atman {CHU, VIII, 3, 4, parallel version). Who is nameless, 
unutterable {neti nety atind BAU, ib.), as he transcends the sphere of 
contingent nama. This primitive triadic form of the series reappears 
at the outset of the Anandavalll under the teems sutya-Jndna-dnaiida.' 
In the S'lksavaili the series is extended to a tetrad through a connec- 
tion with the scheme of the vyahrtis, which is already closely linked 
with the tetradic trailokya-scheme (opposing the three contingent 
lokas to the transcendent brahmaloka). In this text, brahman = 
ituzhas is the transcendent unity of the three vyahrtis or lokas (5; in 
6 the theory of the yogic ascension through the vyahrtis, the macro- 
cosmic spheres and the microcosmic centres is explicitly connected 
with the scheme satyam-jnanam-anandam, slightly varied in the 
formulation : prdifdrdmam mcinas is clearly the brahman’s aimlrtam 
jfidnarupam, the dkds'as^anram brahma as it is called in the same 
place). This is the earliest instance of such a superposition of the 
trailokya scheme — in which the first three items are opposed to the 
fourth as their transcendent whole to the scheme derived from the 
nama-rOpa conception and consisting of three items only. 

The ancient Buddhist notion of two contingent kayas, rupakaya 
and namakaya, is connected with a primitive three-<fA«<K-scheme, 
which corresponds to the ancient Upanisadic scheme testified by the 
above quoted passages of the CHU and BiU, (where we see a stratifi- 
cation of three spheres of existence : sensuous cosmic reality, unsensu- 
ous cosmic reality, and the hypercosmic reality of brahman-atman, 
in correlation with three concentric spheres of experience : psycho- 
physiological life, sheer psychic life, and the latent potentiality of 
ecstatic atman-consciousness). Several ancient Pali texts (Itiv. 51, 
73; Suttanip. 755-6; DN, Sangiti-Suttanta 10. XIV) bear witness 
to the existence of a primitive scheme in which two contingent dhatus, 
rupadhdtii, and arfipadhatu, were opposed to a third, transcendent, 
nirodha-dhatu. Rupadhatu was the sphere of sensuous life, the 
material sphere of kdma (a view to which some schools still held on 
at the time of the Kathdvatthu: see VIII, 7, XIV, 7, VIII, 5, 6), 
whereas the arQpadhatu, comprising the two upper strata of the 
^d^hStu list, the realms of akas'a and vijnana — the subtle and “ un- 
limited ” elements which in the conglomerate namarupa constitute 
•the component naina was the sphere of life of purely psychic beings. 

'•Deussen’s undisputably correct emendation of the text-reading ananta. 
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The rupakaya mentioned in the Makd-Niddna-Suttanta obviously 
belongs to the ancient rupadhatu, the world of sense. The 
•extraction or derivation (abhi-nir-ma) of the unsensuous mind- 
body from the sensuous one is at the same time an elevation to 
the intermediary arOpa-sphere. Those who do not linger on this 
plane but proceed upwards to the transcendent nirodhadhatu, thereby 
relinquishing mortality, must needs give up also the second body. 
Now two of the texts relative to the three-dhatu scheme {Itiv., st. 51, 
p. 45f. ; st. 7J, p. -62) mention yet another body, in connection with 
the transcendent amrta-dhdtu. This is the body by which the Truly 
Awakened One has experienced (lit. : touched) the Immortal Sphere, 
the Nirvana free from upadhis, which is the object of his preaching 
(p. 46) and to which he shows the way. The disciple who follows 
him on this way becomes a kdyasakkki as soon as he crosses the 
threshold of nirodha. Inspite of the effort displayed in adapting it to 
the frame of the later system, the original conception of the Kaya- 
sakkhi is still quite evident : characterized by the dominant faculty 
of samadki, {AN I, p. 119), he “ abides ” in the successive vimokkha- 
stages by “ touching them bodily ” (MN, I, p. 478), i.e. he experiences 
them by means of successive bodies conformable to their spheres. 
The fundamental text, -4iV, IV, p. 451^^., specifies the technical 
meaning of the term by stating that throughout the stages of the 
•dhyanas the term kdyasakkbi is applied only pariydyena, whereas the 
bhikkhu is called nippariydyena a kayasakkhi only upon reaching 
the limitary stage of aannavedayitanirodha. This agrees with the 
explicit information that can be drawn from the AK : the condition of 
kdyasdksin is attained by realizing the nirodhasamdpatti (VI, 63 a-c, 
43c). The formulation is very explicit : nirodhalabhy andgami 
kdyasaksl. As reaching the nirodha was originally tantamount to 
aihatship, the AN congruously presents the perfect kayasakkhi as an 
arhat ipaiindya c’assa disvd dsavd parikkhind konti). On the ground 
of the above evidence on “ bodily experiencing ” the nirodha or 
amrta-dhdtu the origin of the conception of the kayasaksin appears 
pretty clear : a kSyasaksin was a saint who had realized and witnessed 
the NirvSpa bodily, i.e. by means of a body conformable to the 
transcendent nirodha-dhatu. The AK-Vydkhyd (ad VI, 43c) ex- 
plicitly mentions the “ acquisition of a body conformable to nirodha” 
itadanakrddsrayaprdpH \ kdyena sak-fatkaroti . . . kayds-rayotpatteli). 
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As this dhatu is reached by transcending tlie arCiiKi-sphcrc. the bodj 
of the kayasaksin must have been conceived as a third bodj'. different 
from the rupa and nama (=arupa) bodies and consubstantial with the 
Buddha’s amvta-body. This conclusion is anything but surprising if 
we consider that in the ancient texts the title huddha and even 
sanunasambuddhii was frequently bestowed upon tile Buddha's 
followers having reached perfection, as the primitive career of the 
disciple was a career of Imitation, a yogic, dhyanic career like that of 
Gotama. As the HInayanic development of Buddhism went the 
“ negativistic ” way, reducing the ideal of perfection to a goal of 
mere elimination of contingency, it is obvious why no direct mention 
of the saint’s amrtakdya is left in the Canon and in the exegetic 
scriptures the kayasaksin is artificially distinguished from tlie arhat. 

That the modality of the attainrnent of Nirvana was once 
represented as the realization of a nirvanic body, can still be read 
between the lines of the controversy reported AK, II, 55d, where the 
Sautrantika opposes the Sarvastivadin’s view of Nirvapa. The Nirvana 
being no “ thing,” but mere cessation, it cannot be “ attained.” But 
how are then the Sfltra-passages about winning Nirvaiya to be 
explained ? According to the Sautrantika ’s explanation, they only 
mean that “ by the possession of the Way the bhiksu has won a 
new as'raya contrary to the Mesas and to rebirth.” That is to say : 
he has not won any actual Nirvapa, but only the condition and 
potentiality of utter cessation at death, this potentiality consisting in 
the marga-hody. Such a way of arguing (which may be an old piece 
of the Sautrantikas' traditional Sutra-interpretation) implicitly pre- 
supposes the opponent’s assertion that the attainment of Nirvapa as 
concrete reality means winning a body conform able to it. Why else 
should one expressly state that only the marga-body can be won, there 
being no “ real” Nirvana (and consequently no nirvapa-body) ? 

Can the the nirvana-body be “ extracted ” from the arQpa 
(=:manomaya)-body in the same way as the latter is “ extracted 
from the rQpakaya — in other terms, is it already somehow inherent in 
the contingent consciousness-body ? Such a position would contrast 
with the fundamental tenet of andtman : of the non-immanence of 
amrta-reality in contingency. Still, the doctrine of the prabHdsvara 
citta (cf. AN, I, p. 10) — which seems to be a remnant from the archaic 
period, and sounds almost heretical in view of the established dogma 
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in a way points to this issue. But only the Mahasainghika’s version 
renders it decidedly heretical, by considering the prabhdsvara citta as 
(xditfuddhii . As expounded in the AN, the doctrine does not directly 
imply the actual presence of the radiant nirvana-consciousness in the 
contingent dehled one, but its potential inherence in the sammii 
pa^ihita citta bent on the realization of Nibbana. Even so, the mano- 
tnayakaya, though inherent as namakaya in contingent personality, 
must be “ produced ” in dhyana in order to step forth in its proper 
nature : it is nothing else but the saminii paiifiita citta, the conscious- 
ness inverted by dhyanic revulsion from its contingent “ downward ” 
direction (as micchd paijihita citta) and bent on the upward course. 
This manomayakaya is doubtlessly the *• body ” by which the medita- 
tor experiences sukha in the first three dhyanas (explicitly mentioned 
in the formula relative to the third dhyana). In the fourth dhyana 
this aukha ceases along with all the other possible functions of manas : 
the manomayakaya is transcended. As I have shown elsewhere, from 
an attentive survey of the archaic strata of Buddhist doctrine in the 
Nikayas it results that according to the primitive conception the 
passage to Nirvana was realized in the fourth dhyana. Here the 
manomayakaya is stripped off, and, on crossing the threshold of 
nirodha' the amata-k&ya is obtained. According to the dominant 
orthodox point of view there is nobody to cross this threshold ; accord- 
ing to the point of view conveyed by the ancient gathas in that 
instant the dynamic vinnana “ ceases ” and is thereby transubstantia- 
ted into the radiant nirvSoic vinnana which transcends both the 
spheres of rupa and of nama {DN, I, p. 223). Thus the manomaya- 
kaya, the personality consubstantial with the intermediary dhyanic 
(arQpa) sphere, is realized at the outset of the dhyanic path by trans- 
cending the rupakaya, and at the culminating point of this path, at 
the limit of contingent reality, it gives way to the amata-kiya. 

To these three kayas there correspond three cakkhus (cf. Itiv. 61) 
by which they are respectively “ seen.” While the rupa-personality 
is seen by the tnamacakkkii, the manomayakaya, invisible to the 
latter, is perceived only by the dibbacakkhu, which is produced by 
dhyanic iddki. Above the dibbacakkhu our Itivuttaka-text classes 
the “ highest ” (amtttara) pahhacakkhu. While the maipsacakkhu 
is consubstantial with (the sphere of the Truth of) the Origin (i.e., with 
the contingent avijja=:tanha sphere), the sphere of the dibbacakkhu 
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is the Way ; but when the panhacakkhu is obtained, all grief 
is left behind — i.e., Nibbana is reached. This “ eye ” conformable 
to the perception of Nirvana is represented in dogmatics by the apid- 
tavindriya (see AK, II, 4) coincident with arhatship, and realizing the 
“ fruition ” of Nirvana (II, 6). 

The three stages of the upward Way to Nirvaria, originally 
identical with the Way to Enlightenment, were thus marked by the 
three kayas and the three cakkhus, of which the first corresponds to 
the contingent nama-rupa-sphere, the second corresponds to the 
intermediate sphere of sheer n&ma and is an exponent of samadhi, 
the third corresponds to the transcendent amrta-sphere and is an 
exponent of prajna. These three stages of the ascension realized by 
virtue of the Dharma were also represented as three dhammakkhandhas 
(or ariyakkhandhas) : sila, samSdhi a.adpafmd {DN, I, p. 206ff.), by 
means of which the bhikkhu transcends the realm of Mara {Itiv. 59). 

When the samapattis, interpreted as a higher form of dhyana or 
samadhi, were collocated on top of the ancient four-dhyana sphere, a 
third cosmic dhatu was added to the original two (the dhatu scheme 
thus being made to correspond to the tetratic trailokya-scheme), and 
an additional class of bodies was required to represent the form of 
existence in the new ariipyadhafu ; it was designed as arspi sanna- 
mayo atta-patUahho, and opposed to the first two, olariho atta- 
patilahho, and tnanomayo attapatilabko. In consequence the mano* 
mayakaya was characterized as tiipi, not however in the sense of its- 
being built up of gross elements — as opposed to the audarika, it is 
evidently sukpna — but in the sense of its pertinence to the new rupa- 
sphere. Now, samjna is the name of the third skandha. The com- 
parison of the Pot(hapada-Sutta (DN I, p. 48-49) shows that this 
third body was imagined to be concealed in the manomaya-body in 
the. same way as the latter was concealed in the olarika body.' At 
the same time it pertains to the highest cosmic sphere. Thus we 
may observe in Buddhist thought the same typical correlation 
between inward progression and upward progression we noted in 
Upanifadic thought. 

The saipjM-kaya is obtained by passing from the rOpa-sphere to 
the &rQpya-sphere in the third vimok$a which coincides with the 

'Butter U "hidden" in milk and is only manifested by buttering. c(.. Svel- 
awatar«j). I. IS. 16. 
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fourth dliyana. In the formula of this vimoksa we meet again with 
the phrase kiiyena siikRatkrtva. As an explanation of this phrase the 
AKV points out that these two vimoksas are on the limit of two 
dhatus. This implies a definite statement of the fact that the passage 
from each dhatu to the superior one coincides with the acquisition of 
another kaya. In fact the second vimoksa is described as a condition 
in which the preception of rupa is coupled with the absence of rupa 
in the perceiver : this immaterial essence perceiving sensuous impres- 
sions is doubtlessly the essence of vedana or sensation : the body of 
the second vimoksa is the. vedanakaya corresponding to the new 
rupadhatu; it is identified with the manomayakaya,. of the old arupa- 
dhatu transformed into the new rupadhatu, second of the four. The 
passage from the manomayakaya=vedanikaya to the saipjfiakaya is 
evidently conceived as an elimination even of the sensation-vestige of 
rupa. The nirodha-body, as we have already seen, is attained by the 
kayasakkhi in sannavedayitanirodha, that is in the eighth vimok^, by 
the elimination of sarnjna too. The proceeding of sublimation being 
analogous to that on each of the lower stages, the relation between 
the last two bodies is fairly obvious : being the uppermost one in 
realization, the nirodha-body is the innermost one in potentiality. 

The evolution from the triad to the tetrad could not be carried 
out without difficulties and patchwork. The nirodhakaya is left at 
its old place, and so is the saipjfiakaya (ancient citta- or manomaya- 
kaya), formally mentioned with the third dhyana, now appearing in 
the third satipatthana and in the third vimokkha, which, however, is 
equated in dogmatics with the fourth dhyana; the second (=vedana) 
kaya, half sensuous half unsensuous, corresponds in its characteristics 
to the newly introduced rspa-dhatti, and constitutes the newly 
introduced item. 

Along with this extension of the series of kayas to a tetrad we 
may observe, in the early dogmatic systematization evidenced in the 
Nikayas, the extension of the triadic climax slla-samadhi-pannS, to a 
tetradic one by the superaddition of a fourth item, vimutti. The 
method of this extension is merely verbal and formal, vimukti being 
effectively and essentially inherent to prajna. Finally this climax of 
originally three items, which came to be interpreted as the series of 
skandhas constituting the personality of the arhat or the Tathagata, 
was amplified to a pentad by the superaddition of vimuktijnanadars^ana. 
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This second amplification is due to the tendency of contrasting 
the personality of the holy man with the contingent personality, now 
•conceived as consisting of five skandhas. The proceeding by which 
the third and final stage of the holy career was differentiated into 
three separate items can be easily found out by comparing the latter 
with the classical formula of deliverance recurrent in the Nikayas : 
the panna consisting in the reali;5ation of the Truths (and being a 
.result of the dhyanic ascension) directly implies, rather than brings 
about, the cittaviintitti=pamiavitnutti, stated in the vimuttiunana 
(tassa evam janato evam passato . . . ciftaiii vimuccittha, vimuttasmim 
vimuttam [iff] ' fidnant ahosi). The pentadic scheme formally disjoins 
three strictly connected items. 

Originally prajna was tantamount to vimukti or bodhi, and there- 
with to the transcendent 6ff<fdA<r-personality ; the above mentioned 
•tendency, early manifesting itself, of opposing this personality to the 
contingent one, led to a subdivision of the former, i.e., of prajna, into 
three items or elements of wisdom, ksayajiidna, anutpddajnana and 
samyagdrsti (also arranged in a sequel, see AK, VI!, 4-5, and VI, 50), 
which could thus be contrasted with the three contingent skandhas. 
In fact, even in later dogmatics these three pure (auaxrava) dharmas 
are considered as constituting the dharmakdya of the Buddha (A K, IV, 
32 and VII, 34). When the series of five pure skandhas was devised 
by an amplification of the three items constituting the way, to be 
■contrasted with the later series of five contingent skandhas, it was not 
simply substituted to the former triadic series of tathagata-dharmas, 
but formally connected with it : the entity of a Buddha is now said to 
•consist of these three dharmas plus the five dharmas defined as their 
Parivdra. But the elaboration of this new theory does not succeed in 
eleminating the traces of the common nucleus from which both the 
triad and the pentad evolved : suffice it to point out that the identity 
•of the prajnSshandha (contained in the second climax) and the nam- 
yagdrsti (contained in the first) is admitted by the AK (II, 25), which 
■elsewhere (IV, 32) ranges both climaxes together. 

Besides the co-ordination of the concentric kSyas with the dhatus 
•of the four-dhatu-scheme, we also meet with the attempt to co- 
ordinating the five skandhas with the three cosmic dhatus of that 
■scheme (as already mentioned before). The task is anything but 
* in is aa iatarpolatioh in the formula, as I pointed out elsewhere. 
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easy any evident, and could be tackled only by subdividing the 
dhatus. In its first three points the co-ordination of the dhatus 
with the skandhas is analogous to their co-ordination with 
the kayas : rupa corresponds to kamadhatu, vedana to rupa- 
diiatu, samjna to arupyadhatu ; but the fourth storey of the 
arupyadhatu is spared for the samskaraskandha, and vijnana is 
assigned to the whole cosmic dhatu-sytem. The secondary character of 
this co-ordination is patent. The parallel co-ordinations of the kayas 
and of the skandhas with the dhatus set off the correlation of the 
former two categories, and suggest that the speculative origin of the 
skandhas, (arranged in in a climax according to the degree of their 
subtleness) is to be looked for in the same ideologies which gave rise 
also to the kaya-scheme. Further evidence points out to this fact : 
according to the AK (I, 20ab), skandha is a synonym of rasrl. Now 
Nagarjuiia uses the term rds'i in the sense of kaya — and so does Cara- 
ka, in contrasting this “ conglomerate with the cetana=purusa count- 
ed as a sixth dhatu — and so does the Gita (II, 17). And the fact that 
the skandha climax Implies and inward-upward progression makes it 
appear more than probable that the background, if not the admitted 
basis, of the Buddhist skandha-doctrine was the ancient Indian 
theory of progressive derivation of contingency from the transcendent 
amrta-sphere, the upward progression being understood in all Indian 
soteriologies as a “ return.” The term vokara, “ almost synonymous 
with vikara ” (PTS Diet.), still currently used in the Abhidhamma 
as a designation of the skandhas, shows that down to a comparatively 
late date they were felt to be “ differentiations ” rather than down- 
right different entities ; and, curiously enough, the AK Vyukhyi and 
the Vibhasa relate that vyavakaray/as the term used by the ancient 
Tathagatas. 

The original two skandhas, rupa and citta, were nothing else but 
the two contingent kayas, rupakaya and nama ( = manomayakaya, 
citta =vijnana), of the archaic Pali doctrine. The system of the 
kayas and that of the skandhas underwent initially a common evolu- 
tion : the number of the dhatus being increased to four, a part of the 
original nama-kaya or citta-skandha was assigned to the new rupa- 
dhitu. But the classical skandha-series arises out of a separate 
evolution. We may now venture to explain why the skandha series 
was extended to five items, while the number of the kayas was left 
21 
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at three, to which the fourth or amrta-ka} a was opposed, in other 
terms, why the skandha-system gave up the direct relation with tlie 
four-dhatu-system, a relation which had to be restored later on in so 
highly artificial a way. The reason of this divergence is to he found 
in the fact that the skandhavada, dogmatically evaluated as a 
shandhamatravada, was made use of as a basis for the dogmatic form 
of the anatman-doctrine. The sense of the arrangement of the kayas 
and the ancient skandhas“vyavakaras was closely linked with the 
conception of the fourth amrta ( = atma) dhatu and kaya, from which 
they descend — if not through an evolution (as such a direct continuity 
seems not to have been admitted even by pre-Canonical Buddhism, 
which in its way was also an anatmavada), at least through reciprocal 
exclusion, which is a sort of negative derivation : in the wording of 
the Udana, contingency is entirely devoid of attan, but as far as there 
is Tathatta = attan there is neither this world nor yonder world nor 
the middle one (p. 9). The Canonic anatmavada on the contrary is 
bent on the construction of an autonomous scheme of contingency, 
quite independent from the premises concerning the transcendent 
reality. For this purpose a system based on the four dhatu-scheme 
was inadequate. But there was another scheme of dhatus, not 
directly connected with the conception of the amrta-dhatu, on which 
the new skandha-system could be based : it was the ancient elemen- 
tary system of five dhatus, with the upward sequence of which the 
inward sequence of the skandhas or concentric bodies could be put 
into a parallel ; thus the skandhas were extended to five ; by the 
current method of amplification, vijnana as the “ whole ” of the 
psychic skandhas was added to their number : it was evidently meant, 
in accordance with the ancient conception, to correspond to akas'a. 
The blank left between the innermost vijfiana-body and the first two 
psychic skandhas, which were originally nothing else but two aspects 
of psychic activity, sensation and awareness — now counted apart 
from consciousness as the whole — , was filled in by a further subdivi- 
sion of psychic activity, namely by the insertion of the sainskdra- 
skandha representing the psychic preconscious activity building up 
the organism by the force of karma, and represented in conscious life 
by impulse (cetand). In the Abhidharma, the being far more 

differentiated still, the saipskaraskandha is defined as containing all 
the caittas except vedana and saipjfl£ (4K, I, 20cd, cf. 15ab). 
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On the ground of this (purely schematic and speculative) co- 
ordination of the skandhas with the five elementary spheres we come 
to !i simple solution of the problem, how the anomaly constituted by 
the Buddhistic saddhdfu-list, if compared with the normal and con- 
temporary lists of five elements, could have come about. When 
the notion of the consubstantiality of akas'a and vijnana (based 
on the ancient conception of the hrdakas'a co-extensive with 
universal space) was lost, the evidence was lacking for the corres- 
|X)ndence between the centrifugal progression (implying evolutiorv 
through progressive prossening) of the skandhas from the inner- 
most one, vijnana, and the downward progression of the cosmic 
layers: therefore vijnana was superadded as a topmost and 
subtlest layer. 

It thus appears that the genesis of the Buddhist's doctrine of the 
skandhas was analogous to that of the Upani$adic doctrine of the 
kos/as. The kos'a-climax was definitely extended to five items — the 
three intermediary ones having been developed out of the qualities 
inherent to the shapeless brahman-body of the ancient Upanisads — 
and only indirectly and not very successfully brought together with 
the element-series ; whereas the skandha series seems to have definitely 
developed to five items as a result of its coordination with the ancient 
elementary series. 

But the four Upanisadic kos'as contain the atman and unveil 
him or give way to him when gradually stripped off or transcended in 
the process of yogic superlation : whereas the five Buddhistic skan- 
dhas, when gradually stripped off or transcended in the process of 
dhyanic superlation,' do not unveil anything at all, and only' give way 
to utter nirodha, thus betraying the nairatmya of the apparent 
personality. Such, however, was not, even at the canonic age, the 
opinion of all the Buddhists : some Pudgalavadins seem to have main- 
tained — according to the Madhyamika s'astra polemizing against them 
— that “ the pudgala is arupin and his contained within the fifth kos'a as 
inexpressible {avdeya) ”, t.e., evidently within the fifth skandha, vijnana. 
But in how far can the latter be considered as inexpressible ? A com- 
parison with Upanisadic ideologies, whose affinity with the last 
mentioned doctrines is obvious enough, may help us in the interpretation 

‘ This notion is borne out by the co-ordination of the vimokkhas and satpaftlianas 
with the dhatns on one hand, with the dhySnas on the other. 
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of the passage : the vijnanamaya ffarira is the formless body of 
the contingent, “uttered” and utterable brahman : but through the 
inversion of its activity and the “ cessation ” ensuing thereon it is able 
to realize the infinite luminous consciousness, the unutterred and 
unutterable brahman, the personality of the anandamaya atman. This 
potential presence of the highest brahman in its lower forms is what 
is meant by its “ concealment ” in, and revelation out of, the latter. 
In this sense the liAU says that the unborn Atman lies within the 
vijnanamaya, the antarhrdaya akas'a. In this same sense tiie Pudga- 
lavadins appear to have maintained that the Pudgala-neithcr cognate 
with nor different from the skandhas (i.c., the potential, but not actual 
reality of the transcendent atman as latent in its opposite) — is to be 
found in the fifth kos’a insofar as it becomes uns]>eakable, i.e., in the 
vijnana transformable into the unutterable radiant vijnana. Wc know 
from Vasumitra's treatise on the sects that the ancient Sautrantikas 
postulated an ekarasaskandha, a “ subtle consciousness ” as root- 
essence of the contingent skandhas. Why was it called ekarasa ? 
I have tried to bring out the purport of the term by a comparison 
of the passages where it occurs in the ancient speculation. It 
appears to convey the sense of the mysterious, irrational unity 
of the exclusive opposites, Samsara and Nirvana, as realized in 
the two alternative orientations of vijnana. The ancient Sautran- 
tikas also asserted the existence of paramcirthapudf’alas : finally, 
their fourth tenet : “ aprthagjana also possesses the potentiality of 
becoming a Buddha,” has to be considered in connexion with the 
two points concerning the ekarasaskandha and the paramarthapudgala, 
between which it is collocated ; the aryadharma, the potential Bud- 
dhahood dormant within the prthagjana, is nothing else than the 
ekarasaskandha, the subtle vijnana liable to being transformed into 
the transcendent radiant vijnana, the sarvajnatva which is the 
essence of bodhi. 

These few records and their implications point to the fact that 
in ancient Buddhism the skandhavada was not always tantamount 
to the skandhamatravada of the orthodox Hinayinic exclusivism ; 
quite on the contrary, the primitive stage of the skandha-doctrine 
we get hold of in the ancient conception of the concentric bodies 
pertaining to the progressively superposed cosmic layers and potenti- 
ally containing as their innermost core the body of transcendent 
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infinitii consciousness which is the nirodha of rupa and nama — these 
traces of the primitive skandha-doctrine are more like a foreshadow- 
ing of the Yogacara theory of the potential immanence of Nirvana in 
Sainsara, also retlectcd in a trikaya-doctrine. 



PRATIBHA AS THE MEANING OF A SENTENCE 


By K. a. Suhramanya Aiyar, 

Professor of Sanskrit, Lucknow University 

Pratiuha is a fairly well-known word in Indian thought and 
occurs frequently in the literature of the Darsanas. It does not 
always mean the same thing. The different things for which 
the word stands in the different systems of philosophy are dealt 
with by Mif. Pt. Gopinath Kaviraj, in his articles on “The 
Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian Philosophy " published in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1924, p. 
Iff and p. 1 13ff. Here I am mainly concerned with the Vaiyyakaraija 
of Pratibha. 

Vdkyapadlya II deals with the question of the sentence. Hence 
its name Vakyakapda. The chief problems discussed in this Kanda 
are : What is a sentence ? What is the nature of the meaning of a 
sentence ? What is the relation between a sentence and its meaning ? 
Eight views are given on the nature of a sentence and six views as to 
what the meaning of a sentence is, several views on the relation 
between the two are also explained. In all this, it is the Mlmarnsaka 
who is the chief opponent of the Grammarian, though sometimes the 
views of others also come in for criticism. The Mimamsaka believes 
in the absolute reality of the individual word and its meaning, a 
doctrine which is so necessary for the establishment of the authority 
of Vedic injunctions in all their detail. The Vaiyyakaraija attributes 
to the individual word and its meaning only a relative reality, i.e., in 
the ‘ avidya ' stage. After examining the views of others on the 
nature of the sentence and its meaning, the Grammarians came to the 
■conclusion that the real sentence is the indivisible ‘ sphofa,’ that its 
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meaning is pratibha and that the relation between the two is 
adhyasa. As Puijyaraya puts it : 

?lfqi*WlTSqra^: | ’ 

What do the Vaiyyakarapas mean by ‘ pratibha ’ ? The word is 
not found in the Makabhdsya of Patanjali whose statements on the 
nature of the meaning of the sentence are very few and very brief and 
liable to different interpretations. The earliest grammatical work in 
which it is found is the Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari. Here it comes 
in connection with the discussion on the nature of the meaning of a 
sentence. ‘ Pratibha ’ may be considered from two points of views : 
(1) that of the speaker, i.e., as an experience of the speaker before he 
speaks (2) that of the listener, i.e,, as his experience after he has heard 
the speaker’s words. When studied from the former point of view, 
its connection with words is not so very important, because it 
precedes words. A study of it from that point of view is found in 
many s’astras and the main ideas of the different s'astras are explained 
by MM. Pt. Gopinath Kaviraj in the articles referred to above. A 
study of Pratibha from the listener’s point of view brings it into 
relation with words, because it is occasioned by words. This point 
of view seems to have been kept in mind by the author of the 
Vakyapadlya in Kanda II. It is not that Bhartrhari does not speak 
about ‘ pratibha ’ from the other point of view. The ‘ pratibha ’ ^ 
which is mentioned in his commentary on Vak. I, 14 is that of the 
speaker and the commentator Vrsabhadeva also takes it in the same 
light. The latter identifies it with Pasyanti, the second stage in the 
evolution of speech.^ But when Bhartyhari speaks about ‘ pratibha ’ 
as it is the listener’s point of view which he especially keeps 

in mind. We have now to see what the points are to which he 
draws our attention. 

’ Vak., I. pp. 66-67. _ 

Tti Sfff^ 1 vak. I. 14,. ed. by Prof Chara Deva Shastri. 

5i3*r53^ \ , ,, , r^. cv=«ri 

Vr?abhadeva on Vak I. 14. ed. by Prof. Chara Deva Shastri. 
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First of all he refers to the opinion of some thinkers, obviously 
with approval, that all words are the cause of nfem in the listener. It is 
clear that even individual words are included in this statement.’ The 
verse in which this idea is expressed by Bharti'hari, as indeed so 
many versos from this section, is quoted by S'aiitaraksita in his 
Tattvasangraha . Kamalas-Ila, the commentator of Taltvanatigra/ia, 
makes it clear that through constant employment to denote the 
same thing, words just produce a ‘ pratibha ’ ‘ in the listeners ’ mind 
and do not denote any external object.” Words like ‘ vrksa ’ which 
are admitted by everybody to have a meaning do nothing more than 
just produce a ‘ pratibha ’ in the mind of the listener and do not 
directly denote any object. They are somewhat like the goading of 
an elephant with a hook (ahkus’a) which just produces a ‘ pratibha ’ 
in the elephant. What exactly this ‘ pratibha ' is made clear by 
Kamalas'ila. For him it is essentially a kind of insight or intuition 
leading to an action, having its own fixed accessories.' The goading of an 
elephant with a hook makes it act in a practieular way. an urge to- 
do something and not necessarily the image of any external object. 
This instruct is infinite in its variety. It varies with every individual 
and with ever}- sentence." Commenting on the verse in question, 
Punyaraja explains that words cause ‘pratibha’ even in the case of 
beings who have not learnt or who cannot learn their conventional 
meaning." They do so just through long usuage and the period of 
usuage is not confined to this life.' It extends to previous lives also. 

^ sq^; I 1, p. 131. 

swkratf-. I rI: r i Vuk. 1. p. 131. Pimyaraja's tomm. 

’ Tattvasangraha, I, p. 286. 

■’ afRRiVg: 51®?) R g ifR i 

afriHiqRlrct l TattvasafigraUa , I, p. 280. 

' agr af^r l Tattvasaf, grain, 1, p. 280. 

* afeRTW af^R R RT fiig^ I Tattvasangraha 1. 286. 

® 3Wft RfRI SRaWf RT fllRR: ^RPTRRrftRraRIRRiraRU: 

a?ftRRTR) S5R% 51®?; l RRl R SlRTRTRfR 3TfRRf filRfRa?: 5|8?; ^RRFJf)^^ I 

Vak. I, p. 131-132. 

’ « SRPWT RRlsffRR) R RR% | Rt| RT3RR 3t?RI- 

I Fj*. I, p. 1J2. 
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Even where words have not the power of bringing the image of an> 
external object to the consciousness they are not entirelj devoid of 
meaning. They still cause a vague instinct or intuition which 
consists essentially in an urge to do something.' In this vague inner 
urge, tliere is no consciousness of any object. It is something 
indivisible. 

All this has been said in connection with word in general, in- 
cluding the individual word. It is, however, in connection with the 
sentence that the word ‘ pratibha ’ is most frequently used. Not onlj 
do the grammarians hold the view that the meaning of a sentence is 
‘ pratibha,' but the Buddhist view of the meaning of a sentence 
approximates it to ‘ pratibha.' While the Buddhists hold that 
the meaning of the individual word is ‘ they maintain that 

the meaning of the sentence is ‘ pratibha ' ^ ‘ Apoha ' means “ the 

exclusion of what is not that.” Thus the word ‘ cow ' would 
denote the exclusion of what is ‘ non-cow,' i.e., it would stand for 
something negative. Hut ‘pratibha’ would stand for something 
positive. 

One of the main problems in connection with the meaning of a 
sentence is: Is it just the cognition with no basis outside the mind 
or is there anything corresponding to it outside the mind? 

The former view is briefly set forth by Jayantabhatta, though, 
of course, as a good Naiyyayika realist, he rejects it. According to 
it there is nothing corresponding to the meaning of a sentence out- 
side the mind. The meaning of a sentence is just a cognition in 
which figures the connection between the meanings of the individual 
words.' Objects, being insentient, cannot be really connected with 

' « i vuk. i, p. 132. 

SITTO: ITP?I«T: I Vab. I. p. 66, 

??r«rfsr<i tr? 

I TattvasaAgraha, I, p. 29S, 

^ I jayantR Bliatta. NyHytunatijari, p. 301- (Kashi Sanskrit Series 

No. 106). 
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•one another.' Nor can their cognitions be really connected witlj one 
.another, because they are momentary.’ Therefore a connection 
between objects or their cognitions cannot be the meaning of a 
sentence. It is nothing more than a cognition in which the connec- 
tion between the meanings of individual words figures. 

In refuting the above view, Jayanta points out that something 
corresponding to the sentence-meaning does exist outside.' Other- 
wise we cannot account for the difference between our cognitions of 
the two following groups of words 3^ I 

I Not only is there something corresponding to the sentence- 
meaning outside the mind. It is also something positive.’ 

Jayanta points out later on that this refutation of the above view 
•carries within itself a refutation of the view that is the meaning 
of a sentence.* The above view, after all, just amounts to this that 
the meaning of a sentence is just a cognition and 3^91 is also just 
■cognition. Jayanta does not tell us who exactly held these two views, 
but it is possible that he had the Bauddhas and the Vaiyyakaranas in 
mind. In refuting the view that ‘ pratibha ’ is the meaning of a 
sentence, he gives some additional arguments which might be stated 
as follows : What is called Slf^ is just cognition or experience. A 
sentence can produce cognition, but the latter cannot be the object of 
the sentence. The sense of sight produces the cognition of a jar, but 
this cognition is not the object of the sense of sight.' It is the jar which 
is the object. When somebody utters the sentence : “ Here is a tiger,” 
people feel various emotions according to their nature. The cognition 
produced by the sentence is not the only cause of these emotions. The 

ihid. i>. 301 . 

■ ^ asp'll: I M<l. p. 301. 

^ I ibid. p. 302. 
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object which hgures in it is also the cause.' Just as different people 
react differently to the same object of perception, in the same way 
they react differently to the cognitions produced by sentences, they feel 
different emotions when they hear these sentences. But these emotions 
do not constitute the meanings of the sentences in question. It is the 
objects forming the centre of these emotions which must be looked upon 
as the meanings of these sentences and not the emotions themselves." 

From this criticism by Jayanta Bhatta, of the view that ‘ prati* 
bha ’ is the meaning of a sentence, we can gather the chief point in 
this view. It is that ‘ pratibha ’ is just a cognition or experience 
produced in us by words, especially sentences, apart from the object 
which may or may not figure in this cognition. This point is em- 
phasized by the Grammarians also. Nages'a points out that a cogni- 
tion takes place from the sentence : even through no 

object corresponding to this cognition can exist outside." 

Another point to which attention is drawn is that this ‘ pratibha 
is something indivisible. In it there is no consciousness of parts. 
This is a natural corollary of the preceding point. An intuition in 
which images of external objects may or may not figure will naturally 
tend to be indivisible. It is compared to the totally distinct and 
indivisible flavour of a drink made up of many ingredients.' It arises 
as a separate intuition after the meanings of the individual words 
have been understood.’ It is a kind of unification of these meanings, 
though these meanings of individual words have only a relative reality 
and not an absolute reality.*' They are only a means to an end. 

‘ stiig, amra ^ sqrar- 
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It is just because of the indivisibility of this pratibha or the 
meaning of the sentence that grammarians cannot be declared to 
belong to Abhihitanvayavdda or Anvitabhidhanavada. In both tiiese 
doctrines, the meanings of individual words have an absolute reality. 
In the former, what is called sentence-meaning is nothing more than 
the meanings of individual words under certain conditions. In the 
latter view also, the difference between word-meaning and sentence- 
meaning has been greatly minimized. In neither is an indi- 
visible cognition, whereas Jiftm is.' Bhartrhari, 

declares that this ‘ pratiba ’ is not only indivisible ; it is also indefin- 
able. It is just a matter of experience.’ Even at the time of experi- 
ence, it is indefinable. 

Another interesting point found in the Vakyapadiya is the identi- 
fication of this experienced by all of us in everyday life througli 
the agency of words with the instinct of animals and birds. It is 
clear that the indefinability mentioned above is the connecting link. 
Ati instinct is Just an inner urge to do something, like the instinct of 
a bird to build nets or of animals to seek food.’ But Bhartrhari goes 
further and declares that even the instinct of animals is caused by 
words,' All ‘ pratibha ’ is caused by words, whether it be the ‘ prati- 
bha ' which is experienced by us through words, or the instinct of 
animals. Bhartrhari assumes that words are operating in animals in 
the form of Sarnskaras inherited from previous lives. 

Bhartrhari divides Pratibha into six kinds according as 
its nimitta is qm, or The instinct 

of a monkey, says Punyaraja, is due to its But he does not 

pursue the matter any further. The division deserves more elaborate- 
treatment, but it must be reserved for another occasion. 

° mm -.ftC. . ..Jh 1 V.rif- I. p. 6f. 
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NAROPA’S SEKODDES'ATIKA 

By Dr. Mario Cariclli, 

Bombay 

In 1931 Dr. Giuseppe Tucci, whom I am representing at this meeting 
coming back from one of his several expeditions to Tibet, brought s 
palm leaf manuscript that he had borrowed from the Maharaja's 
Library in Kathmandu. This manuscript, that he trusted to me for 
transcription, and which is going to be shortly published at Baroda in 
the Gackwad’s Oriental Series, with an introduction in English, 
consists of 97 leaves written in old Nevari characters. Its name is 
Sekoddesatika, meaning “A short commentary on the treatise of 
Seka.” Seka, the tantric baptism or initiation, is the main topic 
dealt with in this book. 

Sekoddesatika, as its name itself reveals, is not a main treatise, 
but Just a tika of another book, the Sekoddesa. All these tantric 
texts, written originally in Sanskrit, are lost; but the Tibetan trans- 
lations of all of them have been carefully preserved in Tatigyur. 
Dr. Tucci has been able to recover many of these lost books on tantric 
matters, and he and his pupils are attending to the publication of 
these unedited texts, and working to make this part of tantric litera- 
ture known to the scholars. 

Tantric texts of this kind go under the general name of Vajrayana. 
Vajrayana is a subdivision of Mahayana, of which it shares the 
fundamental ideas. But these mahayanic ideas are developed in a 
different way and supply the background for certain ritua^ ceremonies 
which are purely tantric in their frame. Vajrayana could be defined 
a Buddhist kind of tantra, or a mahayanic yoga ; since as everybody 
knows yoga, and even more tantra do not essentially cling to any 
religious view, and do not essentially imply the worship of any kind 
of gods. 
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Yoga, and ever more so tantra, is something one has to live, not 
to think about : once it has been found that to get some results you have 
to follow a certain way, set your mind to work in a certain direction, 
bring your mind to bear on certain inner forces of your being and tie 
these forces with other forces working outside yourself, it does not 
matter much whether to help your concentration you like to take to 
one form or religion more than to another. It is just like an idea, 
which you can make clear to others in any language you like, but 
which is never necessarily bound to English, or Sanskrit, or Tamil 
words. Vajrayana is the Buddhist expression of tantra, and as such 
is much less known than the S'aiva or Vaispava tantras. But it is 
none the less important for the history of tantric thought. 

Now I will try to outline as shortly as possible the system under- 
lying the rituals spoken of in Sekoddesatlka. 

In spite of being Buddhist, this tantra, as all the other tantras of 
this line, has taken the form of a revelation which completes and annuls^ 
all the previous ones. I say in spite of being Buddhist, because 
S'akyamuni himself laid no claim to any revelation and em phasized the 
need for every human being of working out the one truth by himself. 

But tantric literature assumes all the historic Buddhistic councils, 
and much more so the legendary ones which followed in later times, 
to be a chain of revelations in which each one oiihcPancatathagataa 
took human form in turn, or spoke through the mouth of some very 
religious king, to bring about a new shape of dharma, a new kind of 
religion better suited to a particular period of of human history. So 
each revelation, as I told you before, completes and annuls the 
previous ones, yet does not contradict them in the least. Buddha, the 
eternal Buddha, appearing on earth from time to time in the body of 
historical prophets, knows all languages and therefore must speak to 
all in a different way according to ages and to places- He appeared 
on earth before S'akyamuni. who is but one of his manifestations, and 
after him. He had given birth in one of his incarnations to the- 
system of Prajnaparamita. Now he has inspired King Sucandra, in 
his last revelation, and instructed him about Vajrayana, which is, so 
to speak, the last edition of truth. The revelation of Prajnaparamita 
took place in Vrdhrakuta. This one finds its scene in Sambaia, a 
mythical city on the river SltS. or SUa. In that town the heavenly 
council is held, the Bodhisattvas and ail other kinds of superhuman 
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beings are summoned, and the new revelation is staged with all its 
customary details. Instead of the traditional words evammaya srutam, 
uttered by the saint upon whom the Lord has entrusted his truth, the 
eternal lluddha himself speaks to king Sucandra and says: S'rnu 
Sucandni : Listen, Sucandra. 

This is a summary of the first chapter, the traditional back- 
ground of the system. 

.Ml this might seem very much like the rest of the legendary 
prefaces to other books. But a closer study reveals many interesting 
features. First of all, this idea of a Lord who speaks many languages 
and adapts his doctrine to many kinds of people suggests, if we try 
to put our feet on the solid ground of history, that Buddhism, and 
to be exact that division of Buddhism, had actually been taught to 
various races, living in different places and speaking more than one- 
tongue. To be clearer, Vajrayana was taught in an age when great 
migrations took place in Central Asia, and Buddhism was accepted in 
a more or less pure way by people who had been in touch with other 
great religious movements in Western Asia : Gnostic and Nestorian 
Christianity, Manicheism and Mithraism. The very name of Sam- 
bala seems to refer to some town outside India : and Sita or Sita is 
the name of Amu Darya, a river of Western Central Asia. To 
strengthen this guess I must anticipate that some of the rituals, 
described in the book, and seeming quite foreign to India at first 
sight, bear strange similarity to practices of the religions mentioned 
above. In another work of the same family, Vimalaprabhd, a sound 
is quoted among the alphabetics sounds assumed in mystical meaning,, 
which is quite foreign to alphabets and phonetics of this country : the 
sound styled y.w, or at least written as a combination of q and 
The great French scholar Sylvain Levi has written a very learned 
pamphlet about ysa, and I wont dwell upon it any longer. Anyhow, 
this is a further evidence that Vajrayana as a system is not a purely 
Indian doctrine. 

Sekoddeyatikd, as I said before, is a commentary and not a main 
text. That is why it is written in the style of commentaries and it 
apparently lacks continuity. Next to the history of King Sucandra’s 
council we find the theory of the four vajrayogas. 

On his way towards release, the disciple must go through four 
successive stages. In each of them he becomes more and more free 
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from the ties binding him to this life. These stages, or vajrayogas, 
are: vis'uddha-, dharma-, mantra* and sarpsthana-yoga. In order to 
reach them one must have attained the four “deliverances” 
(vimoksa) ^vhich enable one to escape, by means of meditation, from 
the limits and restrictions of normal life. These vimoksas are : 
s'unyata*, animitta,* apranihita- and anabhisarnskara-vimokM. They 
put human souls in full possession of the faculties interest in each 
of the corresponding vajrayogas. These faculties are also four, and 
four are the methods of purification (brahmavihara) with which the 
yogas are associated. Every vajrayoga leads the initiate to the per- 
fection of one of the aforementioned faculties, and these perfections 
are styled vajra. So in the first vajrayoga we have kayavajra, that 
is to say “ that diamond which is the body ”, or the yogi’s perfection 
in the material stage. Ultimately, it means the absoluteness of the 
physic-sphere, to which we participate with our own body. In the 
second yoga the perfection of the verbal sphere (vagvajra) is attained. 
Cittavajra (mental perfection) and jnanavajra (gnostic perfection) 
correspond to the third and fourth vajrayoga. 

Thus we see that the classification of the steps of vajrayanic 
asceticism is fourfold. Later on, we shall go deeper in this classifi- 
cation. Now a word must be said in order to point out the novelties 
this system introduces, and to make clear what we feel inclined to 
call its polemical attitude. 

Scholars acquainted with mahayana know that it, and in parti- 
cular the vajrayanic and tantric works posit four kdyaa, as four 
successive stages of mystic realization, in contrast with the other 
Buddhist schools, which assume only three kayas. Early Buddhist 
tradition speaks of a trikaya. Maitreya, the great vajrayanic teacher, 
whose historic existence has been almost beyond any doubt demons- 
trated by my master Dr. Tucci, gave the logical ground to the 
existence of another kaya, the fourth, which was styled svabhavikaya 
or sahaja'kaya. This means the inborn body — and is the peak of 
tantric asceticism. As sahajakaya completes the series of kayas, so 
in the other series with which the book deals further we shall find a 
■sahaja element to complete the old threefold groups. 

So this tantric doctrine is declared to be superior to all the 
previous teachings. It claims to take the disciples a step further, a 
«tage beyond Ibe one reached by all other traditions. 
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Another source of this polemical attitude is comparison to the 
LIpanisads. We all remember that upani^dic tradition also speaks 
of four steps of perfection. Waking, dreaming, sleeping and catalepsy 
were assumed — beyond their literal meaning — to symbolize four 
stages of mystic realization to be reached by means of meditation. 
This is a problem to tackle for the advocates of Vajrayana. If the 
Upanisads too speak of four stages, where is the superiority of 
Vajrayana ? 

The text gives the reply : 

Catalepsy ituryd) is still spoiled by the stains of passions which 
you cannot uproot ; sleep {susupta) is still darkened by tamas ; in 
dream (avapna) being and not being are bound to the ebb and flow 
of breathing ; in waking (jagrat) there is discriminative consciousness. 

All this points to the fact that upanisadic mysticism does not 
lead men to the ultimate release. That is why another path is needed, 
a path in which every stage is called vajra, and the goal is styled 
sfiinyata. 

I will explain these two words, to close my lecture on which 
the whole doctrine of Vajrayana depends. 

Vnjra itself (taken in the sense of diamond, not of thunderbolt) 
is the keystone of the system. As in many other mystic traditions, a 
very high stage of perfection is meant by this word. In the Hebraic- 
Greek mysticism we find that the adept who had reached the last 
step was styled Adainas, both to mean his spiritual rebirth in the 
new Adam, and to show that now he was adamant, a diamond, hard 
and bright like a carbon crystal obtained through the burning of the 
former individual. The whole of this tantra revolves upon the idea 
of vajra, which is the supreme ideal, but at the same time environs 
the initiate from his very first step, since everything connected with 
his mystic training bears this name. The water for purification, the 
pot containing it, the formulae, the tooth pick with which a peculiar 
ceremony is performed, all is vajra (vajrodakam, vajraghapta, vajra- 
dantakastha). In the end, the disciple himself will be given a new 
name, also beginning by vajra. 

I also mentioned s'linyatd before. Sekoddeffatika says “ All 
existent things, since they do not exist as an independent reality, and 
lack self-consistency, are void, and their condition is unsubstantiality 
(sunyata).” The disciple must meditate upon this and realize that 
22 
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things cannot claim a self-contained realit)’, since each of them needs 
another, which is in its turn dependent. But ynnya/M does not only 
mean the unsubstantiality of this. It also represents the condition of 
the soul to which the unsubstantiality of things has been revealed. 

So Sfunyata means what in other Hindu books would be called 
maya, and in the same time becomes an attribution of the Absolute, 
Adi-buddha, the Supreme Being of this tradition. From what I 
have said you can gather a fairly accurate idea of the Vajrayanic 
system. Bach of the points I have dealt with would perhaps require 
a longer discussion to be made perfectly clear. Those who arc- 
interested in it will be soon able to read the text itself, of which I 
am presently correcting the proofs. Vajrayana as a whole is a very- 
interesting and sometimes puzzling sy'stem, and as such I think I -an 
say it deserves the attention of all those interested in tantra. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D.. 

Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University 

Fellow Delegates, 

I must first of all thank the authorities of the Conference for the 
great honour they have done me by electing me as the President of 
this Section. But while appreciating this high distinction conferred 
upon me I am not unaware of the heavy responsibilities attaching to 
the position, and I wish the choice would have fallen on a worthier 
person, and one directly connected with the archaeological work 
in India. 

Before proceeding further, I consider it to be my melancholy 
duty to refer to the great loss that Indian Archreology has suffered by 
the death of Pandit Dayaram Salmi and the tragic murder of 
Mr. Nanigopal Majumdar. Both of them were widely known for their 
profound scholarship and the eminent services they rendered to Indian 
Archffiology. On behalf of you all I pay a tribute of respect to the 
illustrious dead and pray to God that their souls may rest in peace. 

It is unnecessary for me either to stress the great importance of 
Archajology or to impress upon the attention of the delegates assemb- 
led here the leading role it plays in the study of Indian History. As 
workers in the same field you all know that the study of the history 
of ancient India is almost entirely based on Archaeology. Ancient 
literature has no doubt a great value from the cultural point of view, 
but for our knowledge of political history, development of art and the 
evolution of social, religious and economic conditions associated with 
definite periods of time, we are solely indebted to Archeology. Indeed 
it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that ancient Indian history 
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SO far known to us consists mostly of an orderly presentation of 
archaiological data rather than a narration of events with sufficient 
details to explain the causes and consequences of broad movements by 
a critical study of the various forces and factors underlying them such 
as is properly implied in the term history. It is the archaeological 
discoveries of the last hundred years that have rendered possible the 
reconstruction of ancient Indian history such as it is to-day, and its 
progress in the future depends almost entirely upon further archeologi- 
cal explorations and discoveries. 

Such explorations and discoveries, apart from the chance finds of 
coins and inscriptions by private individuals, are directly dependent 
on the activities of the Archasological departments of the Government 
of India and the Indian States. Students of Indian history and all 
those who are interested in its further progress must therefore feel 
naturally concerned about the efficient and successful working of 
these departments. 

No apology is therefore needed if I take this opportunity of 
making a brief review of the work of the Archaeological Department 
of the Government of India. Apart from general considerations 
mentioned above, there are two special reasons which impel me to do 
this. In the first place, the axe of retrenchment dealt such a heavy 
blow upon the Department in 1931 that most of its useful activities 
have been seriously crippled ever since. Secondly the internal 
management of the Department during the last two decades has not 
been such as to inspire public confidence in its efficient working. The 
gravity of the situation disturbed even the equanimity of the Govern- 
ment of India, and they took recourse to what they have now come to 
regard as almost a universal remedy for all the evils of India, viz. the 
importation of a foreign expert for advice and guidance. 

The name of Sir Leonard Woolley was thus added to a long 
list of foreign experts who have recently visited India, made a rapid 
tour all over the country and left valuable advice in the shape of 
handy reports. As Sir Leonard’s report is likely to form the basis 
for the future reorganization of the Archaological Department, it is 
high time that Indian scholars should unequivocally state their own 
views not only on the various suggestions made by him, but also on 
the general working of the Archeological Department. It is all the 
more necessary because Sir Leonard did not evidently think it worth 
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liis while to make himself acquainted with the views of men, outside 
the ArcheEological Department, whose scholarship, experience and 
judgment entitled them to be consulted before a foreign scholar, emi- 
nent in his own line of study, but without any known credentials for 
any deep knowledge of Indian archaology or scholarship in Indian anti- 
quities, should have formulated far-reaching proposals about the 
future planning of Indian archasological work. Presumably the 
Government of India also share the same views in this respect, for 
this valuable report has not yet been widely circulated and no steps 
have been taken, to my knowledge, for eliciting opinion of Indian 
scholars. But whatever may be the attitude of Sir Leonard Woolley or 
of the Government of India, we cannot afford to treat this report with 
indifference and must give expression to our views, at least on the 
salient features of the scheme adumbrated in it. But in order to 
present it in its true perspective it is necessary to begin with a general 
review of the archasological work in British India. 

Fortunately or unfortunately this all-important work has been' 
almost a monopoly of a Government Department. From one point 
of view this has been a great advantage, for without the energy, 
resources and initative of the Government, and a unified direction 
and policy inherent in Government control, the archaeological ex- 
plorations in India would not have made the remarkable progress 
which we all witness today. The Department can justly be proud of 
its notable pioneer. Sir Alexander Cunnigham, and a noble band of 
workers, both Europeans and Indians, who worthily carried on the 
work initiated by him. India must ever remain grateful to them and 
to Lord Curzon who reorganized the Department and placed it on a 
stable and secure basis. 

Unfortunately this Government Department suffered from the 
defects and shortcomings which seem to be almost inherent in all 
bureaucratic systems of administration. Chief among these are want 
of elasticity, a lack of adaptability and a rigid adherence to a general 
system of official routine permanently fixed without reference to the 
peculiar needs and requirements of any particular department. At a 
time when the study of ancient Indian history was yet in its infancy 
in India and few outside the official circles took interest it it, it was 
only natural that the Archaeological Department should rely mainly 
on its own officials for carrying on their work in all its aspects. But 
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the bureaucratic Department seemed to be oblivious of or impervious 
to the great changes that were taking place in India in this resjiect. 
The introduction of the study of Indian antiquities in Universities 
and the growing popularity of the subject produced a gradually 
increasing number of able and competent scholars. But far from 
pooling the resources which were thus easily available and without 
making the slightest effort to profit by their knowledge and experience 
and enlist their support and co-operation in any way, the Depart- 
ment carried on its monopoly business from 1920 to 1940 in exactly 
the same way as it had been carrying on its work since the very 
beginning. The evils of this bureaucratic tenacity would have been 
much less if the Department were really manned by able and 
efficient scholars as before. Unfortunately here the rigid official 
system came into full play and thanks to the rules of promotion 
according to official seniority or exigency of departmental needs 
important positions in the Department were not unoften filled by 
men whose claims were based solely on long service in the 
Department (in any capacity) rather than on scholarship or know- 
ledge of Archsology. As I am anxious to avoid personalities. 1 
would not pursue this topic to its logical end but would ask every- 
body to compare the names of stalwarts like Marshall, Vogel, D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Dayaram Sahni, R. D. Banerji, Sten Konow, Venkayya 
and Krishna Sastri among others, who filled responsible positions in 
the Archsological Department in the early part of this century, with 
those who followed them. Scholarship and technical knowledge were 
discounted not merely in the filling up of responsible posts, but also 
in regard to selection of field workers. Things came indeed to such 
a pass that even important excavation work had to be entrusted to 
most incompetent persons who had no background of scholarship or 
any technical experience. One can form an idea of the disastrous 
result of this mistaken policy, pursued over a long period, from the 
following lurid picture given by Sir Leonard : 

“ I have visited sites in which digging was in progress under the 
•direction in one case of an Excavation Assistant, in another of a 
Draftsman, in another of a Museum Custodian and in a fourth of a 
working foreman who in the absence of all members of the establish- 
ment had no one to supervise him at all. One of these men had been 
specially instructed to carry out a piece of research requiring the 
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greatest care and judgement ; he had not got even the tools which 
were indispensable to work of the sort, most of the evidence was des- 
troyed in the course of the digging, and what survived the workmen’s 
pickaxe he could not understand. Another of them who was working 
with laudable care and considerable skill was misinterpreting nearly 
all that he found in a way which would have been seriously mislead- 
ing to scholars ; the third, who also worked carefully, did not even at- 
tempt to interpret things and had no scientific results to show. It 
would be manifestly unfair to criticize these men for not doing well 
something which they should never have been asked to do; but that 
they should have been thought fit to do the work is a grave symptom 
of the low standard and inexperience of the Department. But where 
excavations have been conducted by the regular officers of the Depart- 
ment the effects of inexperience are not less marked. I do not pro- 
pose to multiply illustrations ad nauseam, but I can say that on 
almost every site which I visited there was evidence of the' work 
having been done in an amateur fashion by men anxious indeed to do 
well but not sufficiently trained and experienced to know what good 
work is.” 

Things were not better in other spheres and the Department had 
to seek outside help even for carrying its normal routine work. Be- 
fore the second decade of this century was over an eminent English 
scholar had to edit the Epigraphia Iitdica, and in 1935 a Hungarian 
gentleman was appointed officer on special duty to edit a consolidated 
report of the Annual Reports of Archseological Survey which were in 
arrears by four i.e. from the year 1930 — 31 to 1933 — 4. The publi- 
cation of the Epigraphia Jndica was also heavily in arrears. This is 
all the more surprising as the normal work of the Department was 
reduced to a minimum during this period owing to the policy of 
retrenchment pursued by the Government of India. 

It is difficult for an outsider like me to find out all the causes that 
might adequately account for this sad spectacle and I do not therefore 
attach the blame to any person or persons. Nor can I say if the 
reason is to be found in the system followed over a long period for 
which the person later in power cannot be held primarily responsible. 
In any case there is no gainsaying the fact that the Department 
suffered in efficiency not only from the policy of retrenchment but 
also from the grave defects in the internal administration. 
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It is, however, gratifying to find that the Uepartment is slowly 
reverting to its better traditions in respect of recruitments for re- 
sponsible posts, and several junior appointments made in recent years 
raise the hope that the Department %vill ere long recover some of its 
old efficiency. A more liberal policy is also being followed for 
utilizing the services of scholars outside the Department. If these 
policies are steadily pursued it would not be long before their effect 
could be seen in the increased usefulness of the Department. 

The report of Sir Leonard Woolley at this critical juncture must 
be regarded as of unusual interest and his recommendations must be 
very carefully scrutinized before they are given effect to. Some of 
the principles laid down by him, though not altogether novel, may be 
readily accepted. It would, for example, be generally agreed that 
there should be a systematic planning of archjeological activities 
with reference to the gaps or deficiencies in our knowledge, and a 
special attempt should be made to explore those sites which arc likely 
to yield data for the reconstruction of the history between 2500 b.c., 
and 250 u.C. But one may not so readily agree to Sir Leonard’s 
suggestion about the selection of sites, at least before it is carefully 
considered by persons who can claim greater knowledge of Indian 
history and richer and longer experience of Indian conditions about 
excavation than Sir Leonard Woolley. 

Sir Leonard’s emphasis on the study of Stone Age and the co- 
operation between the Archaological Department and the Museums 
and Universities, most of his suggestions about local Museums and his 
proposed change in the budgetary arrangement would unreservedly 
commend themselves to everybody, and we hope full effects should be 
given to them without any delay. 

But while we whole-heartedly appreciate all these suggestions 
we may not see eye to eye with him in respect of several others 
which are calculated to affect profoundly the character of the ArchaiO- 
logical Department. 

It is difficult to endorse fully either Sir Leonard’s sweeping 
condemnation of the Departmental staff in respect of museum work,, 
excavation and conservation, or his suggested remedy for the same. 
We have noted above how a number of responsible posts came to be 
filled by persons who had neither the knowledge nor the training 
requisite for them and we unreservedly condemn the system of official 
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procedure which renders possible such a state of things. But one can 
hardly accept the statement that the Department is altogether lacking 
in men trained for the work which they have to do. If this criticism 
were well-founded it would furnish the most unanswerable objection 
to his suggested remedj', namely, the appointment of a European 
advisor for five years in order to train the staff. For is it not a fact 
that the Department was under an eminent European archaiologist in 
the person of Sir John Marshall for nearly four times the period 
suggested by Sir Leonard, and did not the Government import other.s 
expert European advisors like Mackay ? If the net results of their 
training have been such as to evoke and justify the criticism of Sir 
Leonard noted above, what guarantee is there that better results 
would follow another experiment on the same line ? 

The belief is generally wide-spread that Indian officers, if they 
are rightly selected, and given reasonable opportunities, can prove 
very efficient, but neither of these two conditions are guaranteed under 
the present official system or procedure. Indians do not possess much 
faith in the system of European advisors, and examples of several big 
institutions like the Institute of Science, Bangalore, have rudely 
shattered the implicit belief in the willingness or capacity of the 
European advisors to train up their successors. Besides, if an 
European expert recently imported as a special officer in the Depart- 
ment, be a foretaste of what it likely to happen in future, we should 
do without it. We should rather suggest that highly qualified young 
Indians should be recruited as officers in the Archeological Depart- 
ment and facilities should be provided, not only for their special 
training in suitable centres at the early part of their career, but for 
periodical visits to these centres throughout their term of office. 
Besides, promotion to responsible posts should depend upon proved 
ability and scholarship and not mere seniority of service. If these 
two things can be ensured by a suitable change in the administra- 
tive policy and system we may legitimately except a steady growth in 
the efficiency of the Archaeological Department. 

Sir Leonard’s other suggestions about the recruitment of staff 
particularly those based on specialization within the Department accord- 
ing to the nature of work, also do not carry immediate conviction. While 
there are undoubtedly advantages, the inherent defects in the scheme 
also cannot be overlooked. It is difficult to conceive of a responsible 
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Superintendent in the Archaeological Department, who should either 
be a good excavator but quite ignorant of epigraphy, or a good epigra- 
phist without any knowledge of scientific excavation. But thi^sc pro- 
posals should be subjected to minute examination before any final 
judgment can be pronounced. The same remark applies to many 
other suggestions made by Sir Leonard, not the least important 
of which is the propo.sal to render greater inducement to the foreign 
exploration expeditions to India. 

The question naturally arises who would be most competent to 
examine these proposals in detail. This brings into prominence one 
of the most vital defects in the general system of bureaucratic ad- 
ministration. As the matter stands the ultimate decision on Sir 
Leonard’s report is to be taken by an official probably belonging to 
the great service which has come to be regarded not only as all-pow er- 
ful but also as omniscient. He may consult the views of the Depart- 
mental Head who nearly stands in the position of the accused so far 
at least as the major part of this report is concerned. There is no 
channel through which responsible non-official views may be formed 
and considered by the Government before they take the momentous 
decisions which would affect the destiny of the Archaeological De- 
partment and therefore also of the study of Indian history for many 
years to come. 

Such a stage of things calls for immediate remedy, and the one 
suggestion that occurs to me is the permanent appointment of a 
Central Advisory Board for Archasology. It is not a little strange 
that there are similar Boards for Education and Agriculture which are 
not subjects of administration by the Central Government and for 
which they are not primarily responsible. Yet for such a technical 
subject like Archajology, which is directly administered by the Gov- 
ernment of India, no necessity has ever been felt for an advisory body 
•of this type. There is now no paucity of Indian scholars who would 
gladly serve on the Board and whose scholarship and experience would 
be of immense value in properly guiding the departmental work on road 
issues and helping the Government to formulate right policy in re- 
spect of the Department. I would therefore, strongly urge upon the 
■Government to take advantage of Sir Leonard Woolley’s report for 
instituting a Central Advisory Board of Archeology, and ask this 
body to examine the various suggestions of Sir Leodard Woolley. It 
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would be extremely unwise to launch new schemes of a far-reaching 
■character solely on the advice of one person, however, eminent he 
may be, and the association of outside experts with the archaeological 
work would be beneticial from many points of view. 

Brother-delegates, I hope you would pardon me for dwelling 
almost exclusively on a single topic and I can only hope that the 
Archa:ological Department would not take amiss the observations 1 
have made. My excuse lies in the very great importance which I 
attach to the work of the Department in furthering Indological studies. 
I may also assure the authorities that my remarks were prompted, 
neither by any personal likes or dislikes, nor by the vain spirit of 
criticism for its own sake. Nothing but a genuine and ardent desire 
for reform and improvement of the Department has urged me to dis- 
cuss the defects and shortcomings which have considerably reduced 
its utility and given a semblance of justice to the unmerited condem- 
nations by a foreign expert. 

I should not like to detain you long. But before 1 conclude 1 
would stress the great importance of training young Indian scholars 
for the archaiological work in general and excavation in particular. 
The discoveries at Harappa, Mohen-jo-Daro and other sites in the 
neighbourhood have also brought into prominence the necessity of 
training of a new kind for which there is not much scope in India. 
Unfortunately the Government, while always eager to import foreign 
experts, have not hitherto paid sufficient attention to a regular 
system of training though it can be provided without much difficulty 
or expense by the Government with the co-operation of the Univer- 
sities and the foreign exploration societies. If India has not to 
remain in perpetual tutelage to foreign experts, adequate arrange- 
ments must be made for giving proper training to suitable Indian 
Graduates, so that all responsible works in the various branches of 
the Indian Archteology might be entrusted to them. Unless this end 
is steadily kept in view the problems of Indian archa;ological 
researches will never be solved. Repeated representations have been 
made to the Government for India for providing facilities to graduates 
of Indian Universities for training in archeological work. But these 
have not borne much fruit. The defects pointed out in Woolley’s 
report are largely due to the indifference on the part of Government 
to train future recruits to the Department. To ensure that right 
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types of persons are attracted for training it is necessary as noted 
above to alter the rules of appointment to higher posts in the Arclifeo- 
logicai Department. As in the case of appointments to Professor- 
ships in Universities and man) Government colleges, the higher and 
more responsible posts in the Departments may be filled by direct 
recruitment on the basis of proved ability and merit rather than pro- 
motion on time-scale. 

.Archfeological work is now being carried on in various parts of 
India and in order to properly co-ordinate and successfully carry out 
the activities it is essential to have a Central Advisory Board of 
experts and a band of scholars with the best training for the archaro- 
logical work. This is the steel frame on which all other suggestions 
for reform must be superimposed. Without it all schemes of reform 
must ultimately prove to be of little worth. 

In spite of all the handicaps under which the archsological work 
has to be carried on in this country, the results are sufficiently en- 
couraging. The important finds from old sites and the discoveries 
of coins and inscriptions by individual efforts are enriching our 
knowledge. It is a gratifying sign of the times that non-officials 
institutions and at least one University, vis. that of Calcutta — are 
making earnest efforts to explore, collect and preserve the antiquities. 
We may legitimately hope that as years pass by, more and more 
reliable data would be available for the study of Indian history, and 
it will be possible to construct a complete skeleton of Indian history 
from at least 3000 B.c. That would be a fitting end and the crowning 
achievement of the triumphant career of Indian archasology. 
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By K. R. Venkatakaman, 

Pudnkottah 

In his animal report on Epigraphy for 1912']3, Mr. Krishna Sastri 
has given us a brief account of the Mercantile Guilds. The credit 
for collecting all the epigraphic evidence and clarifying our know- 
ledge of the South Indian Mercantile Guilds goes to Professor 
K. A. Nilakaiita Sastri, Head of the department of Indian History 
and Archa;ology in the Madras University. His article in Tijdschrift 
Voor hid, Taal-, Land-eu V olkevliunde — Vol. LXXII (1932) and the 
account on pages 417-424 of his inimitable work CtJ/<rs (Vol. II) are 
easily the most authoritative exposition on the subject. Mr. S. R. 
Bala.subramanian of Chidambaram has drawn the attention of 
students of Indian History to two records' at Munas'andai in the 
Pudukkottai State the earliest known so far of the most prominent 
merchant guild of South India. 

Since the Pudukkottai State has furnished the earliest records 
relating to this merchant guild, it will be worth our while to examine 
a few more inscriptions in the State and in the adjoining British 
Districts. 

P. S. 61 ’ at Munas’andai is believed to be dated in the reign 
of Parakesari Vijayalaya, and P. S. /. 71, in the reign of Parakesari 
Parantaka I. They refer to the Ndnddes’a Tisaiydyirattu Am- 
iiurruvar, which was prosperous even in the 9th Century when 
the Vijayalaya line of Imperial Colas rose to power. The best 
rendering into English of the name of this guild is that of Prof. 
Sastri — ‘The Five Hundred of the Thousand directions in all 

' Tijdschrift Voor Itid. Taal-. Latul-cn Volkcnkimdc Vol. LXXIV (1934). 

= P. S. I. stands for PudukkoHai Slalc Inscriptions. 
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countries.’ A. P. E. 154 of 1903' at Piranmalai, just beyond the State 
frontier, gives us a detailed account of the AiMTirruvar. They claim 
to be the children of the gods Vasudeva and Mulabliadra or Vlra- 
bhadra, and worshipped the goddess Bhagavatl, called in this inscrip- 
tion Aimpolil Parames’varl or Aiyappojil Nacciyar. They had manj- 
subdivisions coming from the ‘ 1000 districts of the four ejuarters 
(ndnadesi'a tis'aiydyirattu) , the 18 districts (Padwenhhiltni or ptiditicv- 
vinayam), the 32 prosperous cities (Valarpurams), the 64 trade- 
assemblies gliatikaitavalam) etc. They visited all the ‘countries' in 
India from Cera, Cola and Pandya in the South to Nepala in the 
North, and by land and sea penetrated into the ‘ six continents.' ■' 
They were praised according to the Piranmalai record in Citramellfra 
S’dsanas '' or edicts issued by them as the ‘ excellent lords of agri- 
culture’ and 500 Vlra S'dsaiias* or edicts describing their valour. 
This inscription records a grant to the temple at Piranmalai of the 
right to collect a cess on the articles in which they traded-salt, paddy 
and rice, beans, red-gram, green-dram, castor-seed, areca-nut, pepper, 
turmeric, dried ginger, onions, cumin, Indian mustard, myrobylan, 
gingelly, iron, raw-cotton, cotton-yarn, cloth, wax, honey, gunny-bags, 
silk-goods and yarn, yak-tails, camphor-oil, perfumes, catttle, horses- 
and elephants. 

The Pudukkottai inscriptions which record their charities are of 
interest. The earliest record, that at Munas'andai , mentioned above 
(P. S. 1.61), is an endowment for the maintenance of an irrigation 
tank. The Paliyili Ainfiiirruvar (the “ Flawless 500 ”) battalion- 
iindertook to protect an endowment at Kudumiyamalai (P. S. I., 125 
— A.D. 1106). The conversion of the Jain cave on the Melamalai at 
Narttamalai into a Visnu temple may be attributed to the ‘ P'ivi- 
Hundred,’ since it was given the name of Padinenhhiimi Vinnagaram. 
after the eighteen districts of the Ainmtrnivar {P.S.I. 281— a.d. 1228). 
Citrameh Vhmagara Emberumandr is the name of the god in the 

‘ cf- 4. R. K., 254 of 1912. The PirSnmalai hill the eastern slope of which beloncs 
to the State, is the southwestern boundary of the State. The western slope beloncs to the 
Ramnad district. 

* Tamil inscriptions at Takuapa in S-iaiii, at Lobae Toewa in Sumatra at Pai/ao 
in Burma and in Ceylon. ^ 

’ Saroalakahitarthaya Citramelis-a ^asanam (We/» = agriculture). 

’ Tvibhuvanas^raya pancaaata Vira sasanam. 

‘ The village probably took its name from the Munaiviras—z section of their arm d 
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temple of Sendamangajam not far from Narttamalai {P.S.I., 171 — a.d. 
1215). CitrameliS'a seems to be one of the attributes of the Aimnlr- 
ruvar. A tank at Pillamahgalam is called after them (P.S.I., 363 — 
A.D. 1260). Kudalur in the southwestern corner of the State is 
named Ainniliruvamatigalam (P.S./., 393 — .^.D. 1283 and A.R.E., 150 
of 1903) and Valaramanikkam in the south-eastern corner, AinMi-ru- 
vanaUiir {P.S. I., 1022 undated). P.S.I., 576, dated in the 24th year 
of an unidentified Kulas'ekhara-deva, records the gift by this corpora- 
tion of pillars to the temple mantapam at TemmavQr. A ragraentaiy 
inscription at Tiruvenijayii now called Cettipatti (P.S.I., 1083) is of 
special interest. It gives to the Jain temple and monastery there, 
which according to another inscription belongs to the reign of 
Rajayaga the Great, the name of Ainnurruvaperuinpalli \ it was either 
built or endowed by the ‘ Five Hundred.’ 

The signatories in some of the State inscriptions bear the name of 
this guild. We read of Aiilitun-uva Peraraiyar, Aivmlrruva Bhatfan 
and Aia mlrruva Devan '. 

Wc here of other guilds — for example, the Manigramam of 
Kodumbajur, the Vatanjlyar and the Afijuvavi^m. Were they all 
different organisations? P.S.I., 61 mentions that the Valanjlyar 
Aimliliruvar made a gift in the name of the Nattaeies'i Tis^aiyayirattu 
Ainmiiriivar. A.R.E., 256 of 1912 records that the Nanades'i AiiinUr- 
ruvar were the protectors of the Valafiilyar Aifiniirnvar, and that 
they laid down certain rules of conduct to be followed by the latter. 
A.R.E., 131 of 1926 mentions the two together. It is clear that the 
Valanjlyar Ainnurruvar were under the influence and authority ef 
the Nnmidlii'i Ainniinuvar. May we not conclude that the Valunji- 
yar, though originally perhaps, a separate guild, later became affiliat- 
ed to the ‘ Five Hundred of the thousand directions ’ ? Cittirameli 
periya ndttar and the ti.vaiydyirattu ainniintivar mentioned in an 
Anbil record (A.B.E., 601 of 1902) appear not to be different bodies, 
since the Piranmalai record mentioned above calls the ‘ Five Hun- 
dred ' themselves Citramelis^a . The munai-vlra-kodiydr of this Anbil 
record are only a division of the mercenary army of the ‘ Five Hun- 
dred ’ The Piranmalai inscription mentions a number of merchant 
guilds from different cities including the Mai).igrdmam of Kodumbalur, 
all of which met together and made a grant to the temple of 
‘ P.S.I.. 303 . 421. 534 and 621 . 
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Tirukko^urikunvam or Piranmalai which, along with the temple tank 
and the matbam, was under the protection of the Ainnurruvar If all 
these corporations were separate bodies competing with one another 
we would not hear of them as coming together as they have done to 
make a grant to an institution which was under the s})ecial protection 
of one of them. 

May we not therefore hazard the conclusion, to which a volume 
of evidence seems to point, that all the merchant guilds mentioned in 
this record, and in others, either were sections or were under the 
protection of the ‘ Five Hundred of the thousand directions ' and that 
the ‘ Five Hundred ’ were a sort of a federal corporation protecting 
a number of component guilds ” and towns on which they conferred 
special privileges*? Here is a suggestion worthy of further consider- 
ation by research scholars. 

This ‘powerful and autonomous corporation of merchants whose 
activities apparently took little or no account of political boundaries,’ 
enjoyed a ‘ respected and privileged position ’ in all the countries they 
visited. They established warehouses wherever they traded which 
they guarded with their own army and played no small part in the 
administration of the places in which they were settled. Wherever 
they went, they benefited the people with their charities ; ‘ they had 
no idea of the possibilities of economic imperialism ’ and ‘ trade to 
them was an end in itself ; ’ * it nevef occurred to them that other 
lands might be forced into trade relations at the point of the sword. 
In short they formed an imperium in imperio in the countries 
they visited. 

Enough has been said to prove that the Pudukkottai State was 
actively connected with the fortunes of this corporation. The Ccttis 
and Cettiputras {Ceftipillais, as they are now called) mentioned in 
inscriptions as constituents of this corporation have their homes in 
Pudukkottai. Silaya Cefti is another designation of the members of 
this corporation. State inscriptions refer to them as the chief 
mercantile class in the Narttamalai-nagaram. The patron goddess 
Aimpolil Parames'vari or Aiyapotil Nacciyar was consecrated in the 

‘ Padinepvifaiyattar rakfai. 

■ 64 Ghafikaittavalam. 

* Vlrapaftinams. 

‘ The quotations are from Prof. Sastri’s Cslas (Vol. 11). 
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temple at Kajlampatti in the State about A.D. 1157 by a Nisadarija ' 
■Chief. Ainnurruvarasvarar is the significant name of the god at 
Mattur, a village near Karaikkudi, a few miles beyond the State 
frontier. He is the patron deity of some Cettiyar families in the 
State who to this day make votive offerings to this God whenever 
they conduct an auspicious ceremony or start a ne'^v business. The 
ancestors of the present Cettiyar community who carry on Banking 
business in Burma, Malaya, Siam and French Indo-China seem to 
have been engaged in active trade through the corporation of the 
‘Five Hundred’ with the countries in the Far East during a long 
period of five centuries. 


' A line of local chieftains at Pirinmalai and Ponnamarivati. 
23 



THE ANTIQUITIES OF CHEBROLl? 


By M. Rama Rao, M.A., Ph. D.. 

Hindu College, Guntur 

Chebrolu is a village situated in the Tenali taluk of the Guntur 
district. It contains numerous antiquities of a very important nature 
which have not so far received the attention of students of antiquitie.s. 
There is a cluster of tiny temples to the north-east of the village 
and there are 18 inscriptions scatterred widely all over the area. 
The temples, however small, are useful for a study of the evolution 
of Andhra architecture. The site on which these temples stand is of 
the greatest importance because, as will be shown later, there is 
reason to believe that it is a mound containing buried underneath 
it, an ancient Buddhist monument. This paper is devoted to a 
study of these antiquities. 

Inscriptions and tradition, as preserved in the Local Records, 
afford us glimpses into the history of Chebrolu. The Kaiflyat of 
the village mentions that a number of Jaina temples were flourishing 
here even before the time of the western Cijukyan emperor 
Vikramaditya VI.' No Jaina antiquities have so far been found in 
this place. There are, on the other hand, numerous Buddhist 
remains to be found in the vicinity of the local temples. Very often, 
the village kaifiyats make a confusion between the Jainas and the 
Bauddhas. Probably, it is the existence of the Buddhists that is 
referred in the Kaifiyat. The earliest of the records found in this 
village is dated S.S. 927 and registers a gift to the temple of Kumara- 
svamin.* Obviously, Chebrolu was a place of considerable importance 
at the time. The village seems to have grown to be very important 

* Local Records, XIX. p. 454 

Chebrolu see VI. Nos. 101-117 and Loc. Rcc 
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in the subsequent centuries. In the 12th century, a number of chief- 
tains of Velnadu and Konglapadamati families visited it and made 
numerous gifts to the Kumarasvami temple. Early in the 13th 
century, Gaijapatideva, the illustrious ruler of the Kakatu’a dynasty, 
granted this village to his brother-in-law Jayasenani. Thereafter, it 
became the headquarters of this commander. In the next century, 
the village became one of the important townships in the viceroyaltj- 
of Kolani Rudradeva, the subordinate of the Kakatlya king Prata- 
parudradeva.' Nothing is known about Chebrolu during the period 
of the rule of the Keddi kings of KondavTdu. The next glimpse that 
we have of the place is in the middle of the 16th century when a 
certain Koudnnna is said to have re-instituted the idol of Kumara- 
svamin. It is likely that during the days that followed the fall of the 
Redd>s, this part of the country was overrun by the Muhummadans 
and that the temple sufferred damage at the hands of these invaders.. 
Subsequently, the French seem to have obtained this village from 
Nazir Jung and destroyed the pagodas and compounds of the local 
temples, as mentioned in the village kaifiyat. 

The area containing the temples lies to the north-eastern part 
of the village and covers an area of about two furlongs. All the 
temples of this group face the east. The area containing the temples 
may be divided into two parts — one containing the small shrine 
dedicated to CodTs'vara and a arger shrine built in a tank and 
dedicated to Brahma. The latter is surrounded by a number of 
smaller shrines at the cardinal points dedicated to minor deities. 
Standing by the side of the Co^Is'vara temple is a beautiful idol of 
Bhairava sculptured in the Cajukyan style. The temple in the tank 
is dedicated to Brahma which is rather peculiar. The main shrine 
is of red sand-stone "but on the outer side as well as in the verandah 
running round the structure are to be found pillars of black granite 
placed in juxta-position to pillars of red sand-stone. This temple, 
according to the Kaifiyat and local tradition, was built in Fasli 1222 
by Raja Venkatadri Nayadu, the zemindar of Amaravati. Evidently, 
material belonging to older structures was used in the construction 
of this temple. 

The second part of the temple area consists of a mound about 
15 feet high from the ground level, containing on its top three main 
’ See the Appendix of my Kakatiya Sarhchika. p. 15, verse 54. 
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templo’s dedicated to Nages'vara, Bhimesvara and Visnu. Tliis 
section seems to have been enclosed by a high compound wall with 
two gates opening to the east. The following points are noteworthy 
alx)ut these temples : 

The Nages'vara temple. This is a simple shrine with a closed 
mukhamantapa and the sanctum behind it. Scattered in the court- 
yard of this temple are to be found numerous inscriptions and a few 
sculptured slabs. 

The Bhimes'vara temple. This is a remarkable structure. Like 
the celebrated S'aivite temples of Amaravati and Draksarama, this 
is a storied building with the ground floor wailed up on all sides and 
the sanctum built on the first floor. The walls of this temple are 
built after the cyclopean style. The niches in the walls contain 
overflowing from the top the ornate creeper design usually found in 
Pallava temples and caves. Leaning against the steps leading to the 
first floor of this temple is a beautiful statue of S'iva and Parvati 
sculptured in the Pallava style. 

The Visnu temple. This is a beautiful though tiny structure. 
It consists of an open portico, a mukhamantapa with an additional 
opening to the north and the sanctum behind it. The portico in 
the front is supported by two tall pillars which themselves rest on 
two life-size lions. These resemble similar pillars that support the 
long verandahs in the Kailasanatha temple of Kanci. The inner side 
of the ceiling of this temple is divided into several sections each 
containing the lotus with ornamented borders. 

The Kumdrasvami temple. Most of the inscriptions of Chebrolu 
register gifts to the Kumarasvami temple which seems to be the main 
structure of the entire group. The earliest of these is dated S.S. 927, 
as mentioned already. The kaiflyat of the ’village mentions that 
Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI built a temple here for Kumara- 
svamin. This does not seem to be entirely true, for, his predecessor 
Ahavamalla is known to have made a gift to this temple previously. 
Obviously, Vikramaditya added many portions to the temple which 
must already have been in existence. This shrine was further im- 
proved by Kakatiya Ganapatideva. This consistent evidence proves 
that the temple was in a flourishing condition till the end of the 13th 
•century. One of the local inscriptions states, however, that a certain 
Kondanna re-instituted the idol of Kumarasvamin in S.S. 1475. 
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Obviously, this temple was ravaged by one Muhammadan army or 
other during the 15th century. Raja ^■enkatadri Nayucju is known 
to have renovated or rebuilt most of the local temples but the temple 
of Kumarasvamin does not appear to have received his attention. 
This temple does not exist today. Probably, it was razed to the 
ground and nothing could be done to reconstruct it. There are 
several evidences in the temple area to support this view. Numerous 
black granite blocks, a yoni, and parts of a Vedi, made of the same 
material, are found scattered widely in the courtyards of the existing 
temples. The granite pillars placed in the verandah of the Brahmes'- 
vara temple must have belonged to this group and all these seem to 
be parts of the lost structure. There is a granite; idol, partly broken 
but beautifully ornamented, lying in the debris on the northern slope 
of the mound. I identify this idol with that of Kumarasvamin. It 
is also possible to identify the place where this temple must have 
stood. In the open yard situated between the Bhimes'vara and Visnu 
temples there is a high maptapa containing a large size Nandi facing 
the east. Obviously, there was a shrine big and grand enough to 
suit the size of this bull facing it. I believe that this must be the 
Knmarasvami temple. 

Buddhist antiquities. Apart from the antiquities described so- 
far, numerous relics of a more ancient past have come to light at 
Chebrolu. Of these, the following deserve special mention : 

(1) Marble slabs contaiitiria the lotus design — Three such slabs 
were discovered, two before the Nages'vara temple and one before the 
Vispu temple. These contain inscriptions of the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies subsequently engraved. 

(2) Railing pillars Leaning against the Uhvajastharfibha of the 
Bhimes’vara temple are two broken marble pillars containing the 
Buddhist flower and vase (Kalas’a) symbol at the top. On one side of 
these pillars there is a wide indenture through which obviously a cross- 
beam was passed. These pillars undoubtedly are parts of a railing. 

(3) A marble dmalaka. The Dhvajasthaihbba mentioned above 
passes through a big amalaka shaped marble which itself rests on a 
raised platform. It contains the lotus design all round. I belive 
that this is the top portion of Caitya, possibly of the votive type. 

(4) The ancient village site. To the east of the temple area is a 
wide depression now being used mostly for cultivation and partly for 
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<ligging earth. Originally this area seems to have been as high as the 
foot of the mound as indicated by sections of the digging in several 
places. The present level is about 10 feet below the level of the 
■neighbourhood. Buried in the ground in this region are old bricks 
measuring 20.5" X 10.5" X 3". I have also found here numerous 
pieces of old pottery coloured red and black on either side and with 
both sides glazed. A few pieces of old shell bangles were also obtained 
from this spot. Recently, while a trench was being dug here, the 
villagers unearthed at a depth of four feet, a broken marble piece con- 
taining the semi-circular lotus design and a lion. 

Taking all these antiquities into consideration I believe that this 
is the site of the ancient village and that it is as old as the S'lUa- 
vahana period. It is also my opinion that the Buddhist antiquities 
found here belong to a caitya which must have existed in this area. 
Probably, it lies buried in the mound over which the Bhlmes'vara and 
Nages’vara temples stand today. This site deserves careful examina- 
tion and excavation. 



THREE SPURIOUS WESTERN CALUKYA 
GRANTS 

By Kao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu, B.A., 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras 

These grants have come to notice during the last thirty-two years. 
In the year 1906 was discovered among the copper plates of the 
Madras Museum a grant apparently assigned to Vinayaditya Satya- 
s'raya and this was examined by the late Rai Bahadur Venkayya, at 
the request of the then Superintendent of the Museum, Mr. E. 
Thurston. This is included in ihs Annual Report on Epigraphy ioi 
that year as number 12 of App. A. Regarding the grant itself 
Mr. Venkayya remarks (/Aid., p. 79) that the “ genuineness of this re- 
cord is open to grave suspicion.” 

The second grant of the series belonging to the same king came 
to notice in the year 1917. Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu, Retired 
Deputy Collector, Madras Presidency, who is an ardent scholar of 
South Indian Epigraphy brought this to the notice of the late Rao 
Bahadur Krishna Sastri. This is reviewed in the latter’s Annual 
Report on Epigraphy, for the year 1917-18, as No. 3 of App. A, and 
its contents are discussed in the same Report, on p. 134 (Part II). 
As will be seen from the sequel it is important to note here the fact 
that Mr. Pantulu had secured the plates while he was the Deputy 
Collector of Rayadrug in the Bellary district. 

Regarding the genuineness of this record Mr. Krishna Sastri 
remarks thus : “ The date of the record is S'aka 512, Sadharaija, 
Magha, s'u. 13, Monday and is far too early for this king. The 
erasures in the grant portion, the numerous mistakes in the language 
and the differences in the geneology of kings taken together, must 
lead one to the belief that the plates are spurious.” 
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The third of this series of grants came to my notice in the year 
1933. The plates belong to the Karnatak Historical Kcsearch Society . 
Ilharwar and \vere secured for my examination by my assistant 
Mr. K. S. Panchamuklii, M.A. I have thoroughly examined the 
contents of the record and reviewed them in my Animal Report on 
South Indian lipiftrirphy for the year 1933-34 (Vide, No. 2 of App. A. 
and p. 30). I have stated therein that the characters of the present 
grant as of the other two grants noticed above are too late for the 
period of V’inayaditya and also the date given in it is too early for 
him. The language is corrupt and the orthographj' full of errors. 
Since the contents also are similar to those given in tiic Bellary 
grant, this may be said to be one of a series of spurious grants forged 
in the name of the king in the same tract of country. With the 
prefatory remarks above made regarding these grants I must observe 
here that even as forgeries they have an interest for the student of 
South Indian Epigraphy which will be elucidated in the sequel. 

The format of these sister forgeries is curiously enough almost 
the same. In all cases the sets consist of three slightly round- 
cornered plates each, with oblong shape. They measure roughly ten 
inches in length and about five inches in width. Every set carries a 
seal soldered on to a thick ring which carries the plates and bears 
a figure of the Boar, the family emblem of the Western Cajukyas. 

The characters employed in all these sets are medieval Nagari 
and the language is Sanskrit, though as already remarked, the style 
and the orthography are corrupt and indifferent. Two of these which 
are dated in the same year t.c. S'aka 520, Kalayukta are engraved in 
what would appear to be an identical hand. The third which is 
dated in S'aka 512 is in a slightly different hand. 

There is not much material difference in the phraseology of these 
documents, so far as the introductory and descriptive portions relating 
to the kings are concerned, though quite naturally the business por- 
tions of the documents vary from one another. They also mention 
consistently enough king Vinayadit 5 a's capital as Raktapura on the 
northern bank of the river Malaharl or MalapaharT and the occasion 
of the gift as the king’s sojourn at Kurunda. Raktapura finds mention 
in a spurious stone inscription at Laksmes'var in the Miraj State, be- 
longing to the time of the Western Calukya king Vinyaditya Satya- 
s-raya and dated in the S'aka year 608 which was the fifth year of his 
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reign (See Bombaj'-Karnatak No. 37 of 1935-36 and Kielhorn’s l^ini 
of Southern Inscriptions No. 26). The same city figures also in another 
spurious record which purports to belong to king Vija 3 'aditya Satya- 
s-raya of this dynasty coming from the same place and dated in the 
S'aka year 645 which corresponded to the 28th year of the king’s 
reign (See Bombay-Karnatak No. 36 of 1935-36). Still another 
epigraph of this king from the same place and similarly spurious pre- 
sumably dated in the S'aka year 651 corresponding to the 34th year of 
the king’s reign is noticed in Kielhorn’s List No. 37. It is also interest- 
ing to note that an inscription of V’ikramaditya II of this dynasty ap- 
parently spurious, and coming from the same place and dated in B'aka 
65() corresponding to the second year of the king’s reign was also 
issued from Kaktapura. Though Raktapura is claimed to be tlie 
king’s capital in all ail these records, there, is no reference to his 
sojourn at or visit to Kurunda which finds mention in the three copper 
plate grants under review. In view of what I am going to say later 
it is necessary to remember that Professor Kielhorn opines that all 
the above-noted Laksmes-var records were put on stone in about the 
second half of the eleventh century A. D. 

Coming down to the object of these grants it appears that the 
Hellary set (No. 12 of 1905-6) registers the gift of the village Mittere 
in the territorial division of Draiipadi-Seventy belonging to the 
Visaya of Ballakupdc, to the Brahmin Kes'ava-Trivedi-Bhatta of the 
Vajiya family and the Bharadvaja-gotra on the occasion of the birth 
of a son (putrotpatti-nimtttam). The second records a grant of land 
in the village Paparenuru. The name of the donee and the territorial 
division to which the village belonged are not clear. At the end, 
however, this grant gives the name of the composer as Mahasatidhi- 
vigrahin Madhava u hile the third was composed by the king’s officer 
Srirama-Bhatta. The object of the last (No. 2 of 1933-34) is to 
register the gift of the village Hodaluru attached to the Vagadage 
Seventy division in the visaya of Kundica Thousand. Whether all 
or some of these localities are indentifiable or not there is not the 
least doubt that the grants relate to, and so the forgeries emanated 
in. the country near about the modern Bellary' and Dharvvar districts. 
I understand that Hodaluru and V'igadage are in the Bijapur district. 

Having said thus much about the contents of these grants \\ v. 
shall now proceed to discuss their dates which offer the most interesting 
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points for Study. The earliest of these (x’i8. No. .) of 191 7- IS) is 
dated in the S'aka year 512, Sadharana, Magha. s'U. 13. Monday. The 
next in point of time is No. 2 of 1933-34 which is dated in the S'aka 
year 520, Kalayukta, Vais'akha, Amavasya, Thursday. The latest 
(No. 12 of 1905-06) is dated in the same year but .a few months later, 
i.e, S'aka 520, Kalayukta, Pausa, S'U. 13 Monday. As it has already 
been pointed out, the grants are engraved in characters far too late 
for the dates given therein. So any attempt to determine the possible 
period of the forgeries should be welcome and informing. 

The study of these forgeries recalls to our mind another net of 
forgeries which may be assigned to about a century prior to our 
grants. In my Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the 
year 1935-36 (p. 58 f.) 1 have discussed the nature and probable 

origin of the former which purport to claim to a Western Calukya (?) 
chief Vlra-Nonamba-Cakravarti (No. 1 of App. A. to the same Report) 
which also curiously enough came to light in the Dharwar district. 
This is a sister forgery to the Bangalore plates of the same king 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII, p. 89.) The characters of the two documents are 
almost alike though the wording varies slightly. They are dated 
respectively in S'aka (!) 327, Parabhava, Vais'akha, ba (mistake 
for s'u), PaurtjamasI, Monday, and in S'aka (!) 369, Tarana, Phal- 
guna, ba, amivasya, Thursday. By verification it has been found by 
me that the details of dates quoted in these respectively correspond 
very regulary to S'aka 927-28 and to S'aka 966-67 yielding the English 
equivalents Monday, April 15, a. d. 1006 and Thursday, March 21, 
A. D. 1045. The characters employed in both these grants of Vira- 
Nonamba fully agree with the period i.c., the 11th century A. D. to 
which I have assigned them. We see thus that the S'aka years cited 
in these records must be increased by exactly 600 years as in the 
•case of the Vinayaditya grants under review. 

In connection with the discussion of the period of these grants 
I have surmised that the year S'aka 600 must have been adopted in 
the local historical tradition at least, as the starting point of an era. 
This must have been in celebration or commemoration of some epoch- 
making or very important political event or achievement connected 
with the Western Calukya king Vinayaditya Satyas’raya : either his 
•conquest over some northern king or his subjugation of the Trairajya- 
Pallava forces in the south. That such an era, though not widely 
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adopted and recogiiized, was kept before the eyes of the then tradition 
is borne out by the dates of the three spurious grants now discussed 
and clearly purporting to belong to this very king. The earliest of 
our grants is dated in S'aka 512, Sadharana, Magha, s'u 13, Monday. 
Surprisingly enough the S'aka year 512 increased by 600, i.e. S'aka 
1112 corresponds to the cyclic year Sadharana. Magha, ?u. 13 fell, 
in this year on a Thursday but it had begun the previous day, i.e. 
Wednesday. And if Monday (Somavara) cited in the inscription 
could be taken to be a mistake for Saumyavara — which is not un- 
likely — the corresponding English equivalent date would be Wednes- 
day, January 12. A.D. 1191. The next in order is No. 2of 1933-34 dated 
in S'aka 520, Kajayukta, Vais'akha, Amavasya, Thursday. Increasing 
S'aka year by 600 again we find that S'aka 1120, corresponds to the 
cyclic year Kajayukta. The details quoted in the inscription regularly 
correspond to the English date Thursday, May 7, A.D. 1198. Coming 
then to the third and the latest of these grants (No. 12 of 1905-06) 
we find that the date cited therein S'aka 520, Kajayukta, Pausya, s'u. 
13, Monday, would roughly correspond to A.D. 1198, December 13, 
Sunday (not Monday). 

Thus we clearly see that these three copper-plate documents 
forged in the nineties of the twelfth century A.D., adopted like the 
two Vira-Nonamba-Cakravarti copperplate forgeries an unspecified 
era which commenced in S'aka 600. In trying to find some possible 
cause for starting, though tacitly and suggestively, an era in this 
particular year I have surmised in the said Atmtuil Report that some 
outstanding achievement of king Vinayaditya must have occurred in 
the north or south. I-'rom K\e\horn''/i of Northern Inscriptions 
(No. 401) we find that the Gujerat Calukya king Yuvaraja S'ryas'raya 
S'iladitya issued his Surat plates from Kusumes'vara in the reign of, 
and evidently as a vassal of, his cousin Vinayaditya Satyas'raya, of 
the main Calukya line, in the Kajacuri year 443=-a.d. 693. It is 
not likely that there would have been any trouble in the north and 
no special expedition needed to establish or restore the suzerainty of 
the main line over the Gujerat branch of the family. There could 
not have been any attempt to shake off the yoke of the Badami line 
during the last days of Vinayaditya’s father Vikramaditya. On the 
other hand the year S'aka 600 might have to be associated with the 
achievement of an epoch-making success of Vinaj’aditya over the 
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southern enemy kings, like the Trairajya-l’allava forces nnd 
their allies. 


Postscript 

Since w riting the above note I have come across the notice of 
another copper-plate document of a suspicious nature like the three 
inscriptions dealt with above. The late Mr. N. B. Sastri, of Koppal 
in the H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions had supplied a note on 
“ Kopana-Koppa ” to Mr. G. Yazdani, the Director of Archasology in 
the Dominions. The note was forwarded to me by Mr. Yazdani in 
connection with my monograph on ‘ the Kannada Inscriptions of 
Koppal.’ It refers to a copper-plate inscription of the Calukya 
emperor ‘ Sri-Vinayaditya Satyas'raya-Vallabha.’ The wording of the 
document is rather indifferent as in the other three cases. The 
original plates are not available and so we cannot say anything about 
the script of the record. But two points of great interest to us are to 
be noticed here. It refers to the Raktapura-rajadhanI as situated on 
the northern bank of the river Malapah§ri and the king’s visit to 
Kurunda in connection with his coronation-festival {paHabandhotsava) 
and is dated in apparently the S'aka year 516 (expressed in words), 
Ananda, Vais'akha, paurnamasi, Thursday, vyatipata. According to 
Swamikannu Pillay’s Indian Bphemeris these details work out correct- 
ly for S'aka 1116=A.D. 1194, May 5, Thursday. The /fMt on this 
day was, however, s'u. 14 which lasted up to 94 when paurnamasi 
followed. This small disparity between the tithi and the week-day 
is very commonly noticed in epigraphs. The main interest of this 
date is that the S'aka year 516 quoted increased by 600 yields us, as 
in the previous instances, the actual S'aka year {i.e., 1116) in which 
the document was composed or rather forged. Raktapura stated to 
be situated on the northern bank of the Malapaharl is identified by 
Mr. Sastri with Kisuvolalu (Red city) which is sanskritized as Rakta- 
pura. This identification is confirmed by the fact that Pattadakallu 
definitely made out to be the Kisuvolalu of the inscriptions is situated 
on the northern bank of the river Malprabha (Malappaharl) of our 
records. We have therefore, definite evidence here for giving up 
Dr. Fleet’s identification of Raktapura with Laksmeswara in the 
Miraj State {Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 304, note 6.) 
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The other point worth nothing in this document is that the king 
granted the village of Nidugundi in the Kis'ukadu-Seventy division 
to the brahman Bhaskara-Cauvera-Bhatta of the Kammeya family 
and the Kasyapa-g6tra on the occasion of his (sacred) bath in the 
divyamahatlrtha (divine holy waters) at Mahakuta. The occasion 
and circumstances of the grant and the name of the recipient clearly 
bring into relief the family resemblance of this inscription to the three 
spurious sister-grants dealt with above to which the present stands in 
the relation of a fourth sister. Chronologically, being dated in S'aka 
516, it takes the place of the second of the four sister-forgeries. As 
we have not yet got possession of the original plates it is very desira- 
ble that the Archsological Department of H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions should spare no effort in securing the set for further 
scrutiny and study. 



A NOTE ON JAMI MASJID AT THATTA (SIND) 


By Gope Gur-Bax, B.A., 
Hyderabad (Sind) 


Ok all thb places that gave Sind a proud position in the history 
of India, the chief was Thatta — the eye of Sind and the emporium of 
the East (Captain Payton) which is 60 miles east of Karachi. 

Most unfortunately, this place at present is lying in a ruinous 
condition : the old charm and glamour no longer exists. But there 
are certain historical monuments which give testimony to the lost 
splendour of this place. 

Of the buildings of interest in Thatta one finds a mosque known 
as Jami Masjid Shah Jehani. which is still in use. The superstructure 
IS of bricks and the foundation has been laid of stone. The dome 
has been constructed of tiles. “ The great feature of the building is. 
its coloured tile work. The patterns and soft harmonious combina- 
tion of colour are exquisite.' ” Arabic and Persian couplets are found 
inscribed on the walls at various places. 

The following couplet is to be found on the western wall, as we 
enter the southern side of the open yard of the masjid which tran- 
slated runs as follows : 

“ Even the eye of the sky, i.e., the Sun, had not seen a mosque 
with such splendour that angels came for seeing the bounties of God." 
The year when it was constructed can be found from the words 
“Hasat Madan-e-Fab" (that really it is mine of bounties) which in 
Abjud system corresponds to A.H. 1054. 

Another couplet which ascribes the building of the mosque to the 
great Mogul Emperor Shah Jahan is found on the inner side of the 
Eastern open yard wing. 

‘ Archaological Survey of India. XVI. p, 213. 
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“ When the lofty mosque was constructed, by the Lord of Com- 
punction, Shah Jahan, the invisible voice told me that the year of the 
construction of the building can be found in the words ‘ Gashut Ziba 
Chun Masjid-e-Akazi ’ (as beautiful as the mosque of Jerusalem) 
which in Abjud system corresponds to a.h. 1057.” 

Other couplets which mention Jebel Razvi M'ho is styled as the 
chosen minister, as having constructed the Hooring which was laid in 
A.H. 1068, during the time of Shah Jahan : 

“ The king of the time, Shah Jahan constructed such an elevated 
cathedral mosque, that its copula threw shadow on the heavenly dome.” 

“ The representative of God (Shah Jahan) constructed the 
House of Mercy of God, especially for God. The chosen minister 
Jalal Razvi, got its flooring built in such an artistic manner, that on 
account of its clearness (reflection) it became the envy of the world 
reflecting Cup of Jamshed).” 

“ The date of its construction of the flowing can be found in 
the words “ Farush Mataa-e-Dilkusha ” which in the Abjud system 
corresponds to a.h. 1068. 

From these inscriptions it is clear that “ the construction of the 
mosque was commenced in a.h. 1054 and completed in a.h. 1057 
(A.D. 1644-1647). But the flooring was not laid till 1068 A.H. when, 
it was completed by the noble work of Jalal Razvi.' ” 

It is the duty of the State and public to see that these historical- 
monuments are kept in proper condition. It was in the year 1311 
A.H. (A.D. 1894) that Mr. Chames got it repaired through Khan- 
Sahib Rasul Biix Maktiarkan, Thatta, from the public funds raised 
for the prupose. The southern gate of the mosque mentions this 
fact. But from that date to the present day, nobody has thought it 
worthwhile to touch it though it is one of the ancient places of 
worship of the aristocratic Mussalmans of Sind. 


' cl. Arckaological Survey of India, Vol. XVI (New Imperial Series), where the- 
inlormation regarding the date ol Che construction of the mosque is evidently utilized 
from these inscriptions. 



8. HISTORY 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., 

Annamalainagar 

I AM very grateful to the Committee of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference for honouring me with the Presidentship of the History 
Section at this, the Tenth Session of the Conference ; and I am very 
grateful for this honour as one done to an humble worker in the field 
of historical studies, and also as marking a growing recognition on 
the part of scholars, of the value of pure historical work, as 
differentiated from archaeological and other kindred branches of 
learning. The constitution, in the division of the branches of the 
Conference, of a separate section for History, distinct altogether from 
Geography and Archaology, is a feature which should hearten those 
devotees of pure historical studies who make use of the fruits of the 
efforts of the labourers in these other fields. In the Baroda Session 
of the Conference, History was linked on to Archaeology. In the 
next gathering at Mysore, it contrived to develop an individuality of 
its own ; and it has been since confirmed in its separate and 
individual status. This is not, however, to mean that historical 
studies should ignore or make insufficient use of the material that 
may be gathered by labourers in the allied fields of Archteology, 
Anthropology, Chronology and Geography. 

One of my predecessors in this office has drawn attention to the 
fact that History has had to work under hard conditions and with 
tough and intractable material which has neither the living interest 
inherent in current events, nor the idealism which is the essence of 
reforms planned for the future, and that it must perforce allow the 
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records of the past, in whatever manner these may be available, to 
serve as the bases of its construction in the strictest and most realistic 
sense. The term Itihasa has been interpreted by the learned Maha- 
raahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Gauri Sankar Ojha as being indentical 
in its scope and meaning with all that happened in the past, 
though it has been generally understood to bear a special reference 
to political events. The student of history has therefore got the 
right and the duty to delve into and, in a varying degree, to make 
use of the material culled from literature of all variety and from 
every kind of evidence that can throw any light upon political 
events ; and for this purpose, these other branches of study become 
ancillary to it. 

Archasological and other material, as understood in the broadest 
sense of the term, can at best furnish what may be called the dry 
bones of History, or to use the words of a veteran historian, only 
“ such a sequence of occurrence and priority and posteriority in point 
of time and the general condition of the civilization of people whose 
handiwork is subjected to examination.” But for anything like a full 
appreciation of historical evolution and cultural development, we 
require very much more than the mere assembling of these materials 
in a proper sequential and correct skeletal formation. Even literary 
matter which has been utilized for historical purposes to a far greater 
measure than the material gathered from other fields, has got to be 
used with considerable caution and care. The use of literature as a 
source for the construction of History is liable to some dangers which 
should be carefully guarded against. Literature is held to belong to 
the region of conscious effort ; and full allowance must be given, in 
the interpretation of its substance, for individual vagaries and personal 
equations of all kinds. 

The difficulties of the true process of History’ have been 
attempted to be set forth by a long succession of great masters 
of the art. All of them are, however, agreed upon one point, namely, 
that any formal enunciation of general principles of interpretation 
constitutes a far more difficult task with regard to the more prominent 
sources of evidential value for History. Neither Archaiology nor 
Literature, nor the conclusions arising from a study of languages and 
linguistic development can be allowed any undue force ; nor can any- 
one of these factors be taken as the sole deciding test in any given 
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situation, even in the absence of the existence of other categories of 
evidence. The exploitation of historical sources should always be 
conducted “ with a careful apparatus of criticism applied with judg- 
ment.” The building up of history depends, therefore, upon the 
proper evolution of the various sources that may bear upon a parti- 
cular question or aspect of history ; and how difficult would be the 
correct interpretation and what possible sources of corruption may 
enter into it, would be clear from what has been stated before. Kven 
so, it need not be regarded as impossible of achievement — it cannot, 
in any case, be to perfection — but to such a degree of completeness 
as is humanly attainable in a field of work like this.” (Proceedings 
of the Fifth Oriental Conference, Lahore, 1938, Vol. I, p. 313). 

II 

This naturally leads on to an examination of History as being 
the result of a process of knowledge which can be included in the 
category of an art or a science. There is a large amount of disagree- 
ment expressed even at the present day on the view whether History 
is or may become a science. The learned Bishop Stubbs has elabo- 
rately discussed the question and arrived at the following conclusion : 
“ Whether we look at the dignity of the subject-matter or at the 
nature of the mental exercise which it requires or at the inexhaustible 
field over which the pursuit ranges. History, the know ledge of the 
adventures, the development, the changeful career, the varied growths, 
the ambitions, aspirations, and if you like, the approximating destinies 
of mankind, claims a place second to none in the role of sciences.” 
The strict collation and examination of facts and the drawing of 
ordered conclusions from them should, according to late Prof. J. B. 
Bury, make us always remember that “ although History may supply 
the material for literary art or philosophical speculations, she is her- 
self simply a science, no less and no more.” But, on the other side, 
we have, among many thinkers, W, S. Jevons who has declared that 
a science of History in the truest sense of the term is an absurd 
notion, because the smallest causes might produce unexpected results 
and because in such instances the real application |of the scientific 
method is out of the question. Concurring with him, Henry Sidg- 
wick would not accord any support to the claim of History to be a 
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science as “ it is specially and largely concerned with presenting parti- 
cular events in chronological order.” 

One feature that may be remarked about the work of historians, 
particularly those engaged in the several fields of historical research 
in our country is that very often assertion evokes rejoinder and each 
writer becomes particularly sensitive to the lapses or omissions of his 
immediate predecessors and even occasionally works himself up into 
a white heat of indignation thereat. This feature has particularly- 
thrust itself upon the notice of the student of the growth of Indian 
historical material and research in recent times. The wise Bacon 
had long ago shown the way to one type of historians when he said 
that the past should be investigated by students with an absolute 
blank in their minds as to what they might wish to know or what 
they might expect to find. This method which in effect will only 
mean the mere cataloguing of facts, can be natually criticized as con- 
stituting not a scientific, nor even a reasoning process but a mere 
building up of the sequence of different happenings, a dry and in 
many respects, meaningless and unfruitful, collection of annalistic 
data unmarked by the “ apprehension of phenomenal difference as 
the basis of pre-requisite of thought.” Lord Acton gives his idea 
on this subject, in the following words in his Lectures on the Study 
of History : “ In the Renaissance the art of exposing falsehood 
dawned upon keen Italian minds and it was then that History 
as we understand it, began to be understood and the illustrious 
dynasties of scholars, rose, to whom we still look both for method 
and material, Mediajval chroniclers of literary merit like Mathew 
Paris, Joinville and Froissart whose testimony to the events of their 
own time was fairly trustworthy, did not satisfy the essential 
condition of true historical study." One may well ask one’s self : 
When did this ideal come to be realized in the evolution of historical 
work ? Gooch says that for liberty of thought and expression, for 
clear and ordered insight into the different ages and for the judicial 
temper on which the historical science, if it exists, should depend, we 
have got to come down to the 19th century, when alone there emerged 
a historical method with high ideals of objectivity and truthfulness. 
Thus one can support the dictum that “ History and its interpretation 
and method are made to re-live with every awakening of the critical 
spirit. And these discoveries of true historical beginnings have been 
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made by scholars who identify history with critical inquiry. On the 
other hand, these who identify it primarily with composition press tiic 
beginning over further, not only to epic poems and ballads, but to the 
simplest recital of some unwonted occurrence or adventure.” (Tcggart, 
Prolegomena to History, 1913, p. 173). 

The student of Indian History has naturally to inquire into the 
question whether the statements which should form the staple of his 
treatment should be always subjected to such severe criticism of the 
kind noted above and whether such intensive investigation of origins 
and deduction of conclusions should always serve as a necessary 
factor of the work of historiography. Very often, particularly when 
working in fields in which the available material is either scanty or 
not capable of being tested by the application of other evidence, he 
finds himself reduced to a position in which he cannot make use of 
any critical apparatus at all. The illustrious German historian of the 
last century, Leopold Von Ranke, cautiously, avoided any probing of 
the fundamental problem of the historical scholar’s task and wrote his 
works as narratives upon what seemed to him to be the best elements 
sifted from the testimony available. The derivative question, coming 
immediately after the acceptance of this idea, is whether the historian 
should lay any stress upon the literary form to be adopted for the 
expression of his work and whether the literary form that may be 
adopted by him should give expression to any pronounced individual 
characteristics that would naturally assert themselves as the projection 
of any peculiarities of his particular personality and the temper of his 
work. Statements as to past events are in reality re-statements made 
after the examination of the evidence accumulated till then by the 
writer or scholar concerned ; and in most cases the re-statement “ is 
a selection dominated by ideas current now, from the restricted 
contents of the original statements.” Shall we not add that the 
process of re-statement which should be naturally preceded by a 
process of selection or elimination of unnecessary or irrelevant or 
unreliable data is one involving a subjective presentation ? and this 
subjective and largely personal element has also natuarlly coloured the 
growth of histriography among the several generations of Indian 
historians, particularly those working on the more recent centuries. 
•On the other side, it may be maintained that their main task should 
be to avoid any subjective interpretation to the farthest limit possible. 
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Thus it may be argued that the historian who endeavours to probe 
into the past would naturally project himself into a presentation 
marked by psychological features which necessarily accompany his 
endeavour to make the actions of his heroes and the picturing of pro- 
cesses of the period of his work intelligible to his contemporaries and 
readers; and so he makes the past vary with the present and 
so constructs history to be a record of events that actually- 
happened only to some extent, and to be a presentation of 
inferences of his own suited to the age and temper of the 
reader, to the remaining extent. Do not our historians in their 
presentation of the character and achievement of an As'oka, a 
Samudragupta, a Pulikes-i or a Rajaraja, though they have to be 
restrained and canalized in defined directions by their knowledge o£ 
ideas and institutions known to be dominant in those respective ageSr 
still w'ork out for themselves some definite notions and bases concern- 
ing the characters of the heroes and the movements of the periods of 
study they are engaged in ? Pictures of the past occasionally get to 
be refined by the charm of guessing ancient motives from the records 
of ancient deeds : but more largely they come out distorted from true 
perspective by the projection, unconsciously it may be, of later or 
even contemporary ideas. The historian of ancient times has indeed 
a cardinal duty to project himself into the past, but in doing so, he 
generally runs the risk of subordinating facts that might have had a 
fundamentally different spiritual and contemporary ideology. This 
applies, in a particular measure, to the description of ancient epochs, 
the genius and perspective of which the historian has set himself to 
investigate. He has to judge the springs of action in individual actors, 
to measure the calibre of their moral and intellectual powers 
and to pronounce a verdict of praise or blame or any inter- 
mediate opinion on the motives which have determined their 
manifestation. 


Ill 

It is said that the vision of Roman History’ as the true expression 
of Roman character came to Livy in natural course and that a 
momentary and incidental inspiration gave to Gibbon that most 
interesting and fruitful day of inspiration in his literary life when he 
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first thought of writing oi i'ne Decline and Fall of the liternal City. 
Only the tallest of our country’s historians, for instance, a Kalhana 
or an HJpliinstone, gets such a chance or guidance. One other feature 
should be characteristic of our historians, particularly of those who 
narrate the events of the distant past. Mommsen has said that history 
should be neither written nor made without love or hate. It is this 
intensity of personal feeling which should be inseparable from patrio- 
tism and politics that have given history its specific quality of 
intellectual and emotional excellence on the one hand and at the same 
time has served as the greatest, obstacle to the development of the 
true histriographic art. The golden mean between these two extremes, 
usually presented as antithetic to each other, is very difficult to find ; 
but it is more or less close approximation to this ideal mean that 
should be the aim of everyone of our historical writers, particularly 
those engaged in presenting pictures of formative periods and con- 
structive heroes. It is bound to prove a most difficult task to portray 
historical personalities and their impelling forces in all the complete 
and full accuracy of their lives and ideals without getting into one or an- 
other of these dangers. Such has been the experience of the historians 
of our national heroes like Akbar and Shivaji and of movements like 
the Maratha national growth. In the belief of dealing with the spirit 
of the times, some writers have been unconsciously led to reproduce 
their own mental texture and environment into their conclusions 
about the past. Thus it is dangerous to talk of the verdict of History 
in such cases, because such judgment varies from generation to 
generation and from country to country. In the words of Prof. 
G. M. Trevelyan, “action and reaction is as much the method of 
historical as of political progress.” Historical conclusions accepted 
through a length of time have tended to stereotype popular and later 
judgments {e.g., Macaulay’s classic essay on Warren Hastings and the 
synchronism of Sandrocottus and Seleucus) and any attempt to go 
against these well-established assumptions has the disadvantage and 
risk of being condemned either as revolutionary and not sufficiently 
orthodox or as being not based on accepted data. Thus new 
conclusions put forward in conflict with the old, though they are 
very often based on inadequate study or upon data which may 
not be convincing enough, are easily rejected on grounds that, 
when examined internally and per se, do not present any great 
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reliability. On the other hand, there is the danger of some faddists 
who have become indissolubly wedded to their pet theories and 
interpretations hastening to condemn the historical conclusions 
against which they go, as being against information and methods 
marked by “refreshing reason and convincing argument so called.” 
Thus attempts have been made from time to time to shake and move 
out of their rooted foundations, accepted synchronisms and schemes 
of chronology for periods and dynasties and epochs, particularly of 
the millennium down to the Gupta era. Such attempts have natural- 
ly been made from time to time: and in the burdensome task of the 
proper evaluation of these attempts, the rightminded critic should 
wield his powerful da^dadkara in such a truly conscientious and 
efficient manner as should encourage the growth of accurate 
historical perspective and scholarship and that should at the 
same time not damp healthy attempts at re-interpretation and 
re- valuation. 

Some of the above mentioned dangers are incipient in those 
aspects of Indian historical studies that are associated with questions 
of race and culture mixtures and that imply a scrutiny of the bearings 
and reactions of castes and groups, on one another of the institutions 
of militarism and pacifism and of kindred questions of social evolution 
and repercussions. They also appear again and again, in the treat- 
ment of the growth and fortunes of particular movements like primi- 
tive Buddhism whose cult suffered modification in every different 
milieu through which it passed. Questions of the relative superiority 
and value of cultures like those of Sumer, Egypt and the Indus 
valley and of the resultant fruits of the impacts of ethnic groups and 
types associated with these great breeding grounds of primitive civili- 
zation have got to be treated in a particularly careful manner. The 
social order of the Hindu village community which has proved to be 
so vital, has been held to bear in its formative stages a religious or 
sacerdotal imprint which has made it essentially immobile and to have 
contributed to petrify the castes on a permanent and hereditary 
basis. The examination of these features and of the changes 
in the social order that have ensued is also a very important 
field of work for the historian and may be said to consti- 
tute a valuable and instructive supplementary region of activity 
jor him. 
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IV 

I may be permitted to digress here on one important side-track, 
as to what the historian should do positively for his own part in the 
interpretation of such vital forces. His duty, according to one school, 
is to follow closely the movements of races and of peoples, to vitalize 
old materials and to interpret them in the light of the present needs 
and ideals and to recreate, and ever renew, the memory of the past. 
Lord Morley has said of the Teutonic historians of the 19th century 
that “ in Germany at least, it was the dynasty of historians and not 
the abstract men who supplied the final clenchers for public opinion 
and national resolution.” {Notes on Politics and History, p. 183). 
If History should aim at providing a body of ideas which would serve 
to unify the attitude of the individuals of a nation towards their 
common country, it should, according to this view, first create a com- 
mon pride in past events. The great Baron Stein thus wrote in 1829 
of the discovery of this potent principle: “In the year 1818 I gave 
an impulse to this undertaking, because I thought it for tlie honour of 
the nation to collect and set out properly the monuments of its 
history, because I considered History an efficacious means of e.\citing 
patriotism and sustaining it against the influence of self-interest.” 
(J. R. Seeley, Life and Times of Stein, p. 499). On the reverse side 
of this shield is the natural desire of even the patriotically inclined 
historian to be fair and impartial in his interpretative work and tell 
the exact truth without being impulsed by any sort of pre-possessions. 
Thus the illustrious Count Palacky who was animated by an equally 
great national patriotism with Stein’s own, prefaced his History of 
Bohemia written in 1836, more than a century ago with these words : 

“ That I write from the standpoint of a Bohemian is a fact for 
which I could only be blamed, if it rendered me unjust either to the 
Bohemians or to their opponents. I hope, however, that my sincere 
craving for truth, my respect for all laws, divine and human, my zeal 
for order and legality, my sympathy with the weal and woe of all 
mankind, will preserve me from the sin of partiality.” 

The art of historiography may be held to stand in a very delicate 
and complex relation to the principles of nationality and patriotism ; 
and it may well be maintained on the one side that the historian is 
‘‘memory’s mouth-piece for his countrymen; and history is the 
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inspiration of the patriot.” But, likewise, on the other side of the shield, 
it may be put forward that history should bear a definite relation to 
the highest aspirations of the human spirit and should steadfastly aim 
at presenting a wide philosophic vision comprehending clearly an 
ultimate synthesis of forces far wider than those of one’s own country 
or time. 

Modern European nationalities have been moulded to a large 
extent by the efforts of historians who have taken Herodotus as their 
exemplar in this respect. This view holds that through the recounting 
and representation of the exploits of earlier generations by historians,, 
the descendants of a people acquire a feeling of pride which can be 
made use of as a most important factor in the achievement of success 
in the struggles of the nation for its free and individualist manifesta- 
tion. The danger lies in this fact that it is but a short distance from 
this attitude for the historian to go, before he could become grievously 
and fatally coloured by political partnership and by passions of 
ideology. “ Should ideology operate and if so, in what measure,” in 
the mental field of the historian is a question that should seriously 
though perhaps unconsciously, be always agitating the mind of every 
sober-minded student. The good historian has a duty to strive to 
arrive at the true meaning and explanation of the underlying princi- 
ples or ideas of the period with which he is concerned. In this 
connection one can recall to his mind D. G. Ritchie’s dictum that the 
Philosophy of History is an attempt “ to reap the plan of providence 
to unravel the plot of the great drama that is played throughout the 
centuries ; ” Bishop Stubbs has likewise stressed the great value that 
should always be attached to the drawing of a moral by the teacher 
and student of History and concluded that the marrow of civilized 
History is ethical and not metaphysical and the deep underlying 
cause of action as manifested in the march of the Historical Muse 
through time passes through the maze of the shades of right and 
wrong. On the other side, there are men who would hold that the 
main line of research should be to free History from all partiality of 
ideas and to make it entirely self-reliant and dependent only on its 
own material for its conclusions. Lord Acton has taught us that 
though it may appear that the historian might have no interest 
beyond his narrative, still he should never deba.se the moral currency 
or lower the standard of rectitude ; and he has cautioned the historian 
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“ to suffer no man and no cause to escape the undying penalty which 
History has the power to inflict on wrong. Lord Haldane has ex- 
pressed himself in confirmation of this view thus: “The Histo- 
rian will fail hopelessly if he seeks to be a mere recorder, bor the 
truth about the whole the expression of which is what matters, was 
not realized in its completeness until time and the working of the 
spirit of the period had enabled the process developed in a succession 
of particular events to be completed . . . His business is to 

select in the light of a larger conception of the truth. He must look 
at his period as a whole and in the completeness of its development. 
And this is a task rather of the spirit than of the letter.” (Viscount 
Haldane, The Meaning oj Truth in History, London, 1914, pp. 28-29). 

V 

The foregoing antitheses of views and ideas have begun 
to have their own repercussions in India, where the problems 
to be unravelled by the historian have been complicated by biases 
arising from conflicting religions, race contacts and group com- 
plications and also imperialistic conceit. To give but one ex- 
ample of this type of insidiously working forces, it may be 
pointed out that several Indian writers, particularly those of the period 
of British rule, have expressed themselves with a mentality marked 
by a disproportionately stressed admiration for English political and 
administrative ideals, while, on the other side, the European historian 
of the same epoch is in the danger of falling into a tilted national or 
racial bias that must necessarily harm the cause of balanced conclu- 
sions. This danger of impaired judgment and of a deficiency of true, 
balanced, vision operated even in the minds of the Hindu historians 
of the age of Muslim domination as well as in those of their Muslim 
counterparts themselves. It is these that have rendered many other- 
wise able pieces of work sink in the scale of final values and become 
bad patches in the developing web of the historical scholarship of 
our country. 

Let us go further into the question of the partiality, either racial 
-or cultural, which has coloured the work of historians. In his in- 
troductory remarks to the Cambridge Modem History, Bishop Creigh- 
ton wrote that “ the pwint of view and the nature of the conclusion 
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at which the historian should arrive are important and they would 
determine the whole nature of the treatment ; or else he warns us 
that the whole work sinks to the level of a mass of details uninformed 
by any luminous idea, and the writer who strives to avoid any ten- 
dency becomes dull and the cult of impartiality paralyzes the judg- 
ment.” He is supported in this view by another eminent historian, 
W. Cunningham, who remarks that “ the claim to impartiality on the 
part of the historian seems to me to be unmeaning ; and in so far as 
it has a meaning, is likely to be a mere affectation.” Likewise, Pro- 
fessor G. M. Trevelyan has opined that “ History must be thought 
about from some standpoint, and the cant of pure impartiality in 
History is only equalled by the cant of pure historical facts having 
value except as food for thought and speculation.” The partial 
historian has been charged with taking sides and with allowing him- 
self to be influenced by personal and patriotic considerations and with 
being a' mouth-piece for his countrymen. A demand was made for 
impartiality by the classic historian, Polybius, who wrote at a dis- 
tance of more than 2,000 years from us. He says as follows in speaking 
of Philinus and Fabius: “ Judging from their lives and principles, I 
do not suppose, that these writers have intentionally stated what was 
false : but I think that they are much in the same state of mind as 
men in love. Partisanship and complete prepossession made Philinus 
think that all the actions of the Carthaginians were characterized by 
wisdom, honour and courage, those of the Romans by the reverse. 
Fabius thought the exact opposite. Now, in other relations of life 
one would hesitate to exclude such warmth of sentiment : for a good 
man ought to be loyal to his friends and patriotic to his country ; he 
ought to be at one with his friends in their hatreds and their likings- 
But directly a man assumes the moral attitude of an historian he 
ought to forget all considerations of that kind.” This double current 
of the partial and the so-called impartial interpretation have been ever 
flowing in the stream of history. It may be likened to the mingled, 
yet separately seen currents of the Jumna and the Ganges flowing 
side by side from holy Prayaga for some distance. It has sometimes 
stained and sometimes cleared the waters of the stream and its effect 
in the sum total is hard to find out. 

Perhaps this impartiality is more easily attained by men writing 
of the histories of foreign countries and of distant periods of time far 
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removed from their own days. How far the hist«)rian will succeed in 
keeping himself entirely aloof from his times and in creating the dis- 
tance necessary for the strict working out of his pure art by the inter- 
position of a right and true judgment depends upon the capacity, the 
moral fibre and the standards that he aims at and endeavours to keep 
in view. This distancing, both mental and moral, which is so neces- 
sary between the historian and the subject of his work, may and 
should be done with the conscious skill of the artist ; but it is, 
in actual practice, more often the effect of the operation of the 
distance of time that intervenes and the gulf of physical separation 
in area and life. Cannot one justifiably ask that this distance 
of attitude rising from a rigid impartiality of mind and judgment 
should be kept up on a most rigorous scale and should never be 
allowed to be warped by considerations of pride and the natural desire 
for claiming a great credit for the past that should be reflected on us ? 
How often have pictures of the past with preconceived ideas serving 
as their bases, been given expression to by writers, largely Indian, but 
nevertheless comprehending foreigners also, when they have proceeded 
to describe the genesis of Dravidian and Aryan civilizations, the effect 
of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of South India and the 
consequent inter-twinings of cults and beliefs, the bearings of the 
impact of one civilization on another and even of the less uncertain, 
but more elusive, interaction of the forces of the north upon the south 
and vice versa ? These dangers, among others, have got to be guarded 
against by those scholars and interpreters of the vast expansion of 
Indian culture into the central, w'estern and south-eastern regions of 
Asia, our knowledge of which has been expanding by leaps and bounds 
in the last two decades. The culture-contacts of India with the 
outside world seem to be fields which are particularly susceptible 
to the manifestation of the symptoms of such an outlook and pre- 
sentation ; and in this connection one may’ with advantage remember 
the warning given by Dr. Finot, the distinguished Director of the Indo- 
French School of Oriental Research at Hanoi, that “ it is impossible to 
trace clearly the evolution of Indian civilization in Indo-China in all its 
definite stages without great precaution being taken and to show how 
the ideas and social institutions of India came to be transformed at 
the touch of foreign races of quite a different turn of mind.” Studies 
of a historical, or even of a quasi-historical, character in this field 
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are to be pursued both from an externa! and an internal point of view, 
and particularly the latter view-point should be kept up on the almost 
axiomatic assumption that a faithful presentation of the growth of 
Indian culture abroad should be free from the natural partiality and 
twist that may be developed by the historian and the student looking 
at new facts from their own accustomed points of view. Sir Denison 
Ross has given a subdued sort of expression that is however perfect 
in form, to this lurking danger- He writes : “ The detachment that 
is really called for in an effort at the understanding of an extra- 
neous culture is not perhaps always possible in the fullest measure. 
Nobody, therefore, need be held to blame ; but it is none the less 
necessary to remove the defect and perfect the knowledge that we 
possess of ancient Indian culture in its evolution down to modern 
times. That such defects are possible with a large amount of sym- 
pathy for the subject of study, is in evidence in the latest publication 
bearing on the subject by three continental scholars in the work 
Ancient India and Indian Civilization, published by Messrs. Kcgan 
Paul, Trench Trubner & Co., London, 1934.” 

VI 

The principle of continuity on which some historians lay so 
much stress becomes very important in the bridging over of the breaks 
and lacunae that often occur in the early history of different regions 
and dynasties of our land, and that may be regarded as marking the 
margin between the historical and pre-historic times and peoples in 
India. Primitive cultures and pre-historic epochs have been roughly 
defined to be the times in which man was dominated mechanically by 
his physical environment ; while the historical period has been held 
to begin from that point in which social life had already become the 
result of the inter-relation of human wills. Can we, in this sense, 
maintain that the periods named Paleolithic and Neolithic were quasi- 
historic? Shall we be justified in comprehending the times in which 
the Indus-valley culture is deemed to have flourished as having been 
part of the prehistoric epoch ? We can include them with some 
measure of appropriateness under the category of evolution during 
historic times, because the growing volume of our archseolcgi- 
cal discoveries and the ever-developing interpretations of finds 
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and the comparative study of primitive institutions that has 
become possible, thereby, can support us in holding that documents 
either written or as good as written, exist abundantly in the archaso- 
logical relics, pot-sherds, stone implements and such modern survivals 
of them as have been interpreted and give facilities for the study, 
comparative as well as evolutionary, of ancient customs and 
institutions. 

If thus the field of history has been projected into these far-off 
days which were till recently called primitive or pre-historical, ren- 
dered largely possible by the endeavours of scholars who have followed 
the method of comparative studies (of whom the pioneers might have 
said to have been Sir Henry Maine, Sir John Lubbock and Sir Edward 
Tylor) and who securely laid the foundations of the comparative study 
of man and Anthropology, we have, in the present century explorers 
of eminence ranging from Marshall and Aurel Stein to Quaritch- 
Wales and R. D. Banerjee who have discovered vast vistas of periods 
and regions which may well be regarded either as projections of the 
present into the past or vice versa. Thus the idea of continuity of 
history which was stressed so much by Freeman has been brought 
back to us, “ after so long a circuit to the view of Diodorus and the 
Stoics that all men living or who once lived, belong to the common 
human family though divided from one another by time and space,” 
And, as a result, History to-day includes “ not alone every manifesta- 
tion of political activity among men but the entire range of human 
experience.” Thus the true interpreter of historj' should have not merel> 
a nation-wide, but also a continental background ; for example the 
student of British History should comprehend much of European 
and that of Indian History should include in its wider scope much 
the largest portion of Eurasiatic History ; and the historian should 
try to extend his understanding from the conventional and narrow 
national and even subnational background and project it into the 
truly international one. 

The so-called movements of peoples and cultures going on from 
the dawn history may be said to have made a rough marking line for 
themselves occurring about 500 B.C., which date, according to a 
recent interpretative historian, O. E. Burton (see his A Study on 
Creative History — The Interaction of Eastern and Western Peoples 
to 500 B. C., 1932), saw the emergence about the time of full-fledged 
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religious creeds like the Prophetic School in Israel, or Mazdaism ir 
Persia, of Brahmanism and subsequently Buddhism in India and of 
Confucianism in China. These major philosophies and creeds formed 
the starting point of subsequent important currents of interaction 
that have formulated ideas ■which have exercised a definite influence 
on men and affairs in subsequent ages. Burton thus concludes, 
stressing on the uniting value of History and its great service as a 
guide to our present conduct and as a help to the solution of our prob- 
lem in these words: “For Asia, with all the various tribes of Bar- 
barians that inhabit it, is regarded by the Persians as their own, but 
Europe and the Greek race they look on as distinct and separate. 
(Herodotus, Book I, c. 4). Human history, from about 1000 B.c. 
centres upon the problems arising from economic impact and in the 
dangers and difficulties inseparable from the ebb and flow of vast 
populations. There is a living historical process connecting ‘ Croesus, 
son of Alyattes . . . lord of all the nations to the west of the 
river Halys . . . the first of the Barbarians who had dealings 
with the Greeks. . . .’ (Herodotus, Book I, c. 6) and such modern 

movements as Swaraj, Christian Missions to the East, the operation 
of western Capital in China and Hindu labour in Fiji. If we can 
grasp the ascending sweep of this great process of wheeling and 
circling upward from the dawn of History to our own time, we shall 
have a fuller knowledge of the immense problems men of our age are 
heir to, gain some ground perhaps for optimism and some guidance 
for our activity.” 


VII 

Political and social systems, though they might vary in out- 
ward forms, have been essentially unified in spirit and essence, in 
their evolution through the ages, being marked by the imposition 
of the authority of the strong and the rich, justified either by 
physical strength or by religious ideas or by some other concrete 
philosophy of life. In India we have had a continuous evolution 
of society in which the original currents of organized social acti- 
vity have not disappeared into the dry and barren wastes of lifeless 
sand, but have contrived in their several stresses to join the wide river 
of human life which today flows on towards the great ocean of 
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•progress. The tendencies and influences which have gone to make of 
India an integral part of the warp and woof of international history 
have never died out and are now beginning to assert tiiemselves with 
full force, bringing to the nation’s mind pictures of its former achieve- 
ments, through the delineations of historians and archjeologists. Our 
knowledge of Indian History has been very extensively expanded by 
Epigraphy and allied studies. The various currents in the progress 
of historical studies have been flowing on in ever-widening and 
deepening channels; and they have mingled with ethnological and 
anthropological studies and have also been greatly influenced by 
geological and other scientific advances as well. 

Hindu culture which deserves, from its essentially comprehensive 
and absorbing character as revealed by the process of History, to 
occupy such a large space in the chess-board of human evolution, has 
demonstrated, in its growth through the ages, a vitality for progress 
and a capacity for absorption as well as adaptation of foreign elements 
into its fold and has spread over a vast area of Asia, in fact all Asia, 
excepting only the Islamic countries of the West and Siberia. In 
one region, i.e., in the further India and Indonesia, the absorption of 
Indian culture by their peoples stopped so soon as their contact with 
India in an active sense ceased ; but its continuing part is seen even 
now after the passing of several centuries of Islamism, in the fact 
that the cultural back-ground of many parts of Indonesia has remained 
essentially Hindu. If Hindu culture has thus demonstrated its 
vitality in foreign lands, it should be easy to perceive how much more 
its inherent forces of strength should have operated in India itself 
and how much more important its influence has been on the peoples 
and cultures that have become comprehended in the course of the 
ages into the web of Indian life. In the interaction between the 
essentially Hindu elements and the essentially foreign ones in the 
evolution of Indian culture may be seen those features that have been 
at once the glory and the bane of our land. One line of research and 
presentation that may be suggested to scholars is the inquiry into the 
widening stream of Hindu life flowing on towards the ocean of the 
interaction of the peoples. Again we may say that in the field of 
Indian historical investigation the question of race mixture has been 
operating as a most complex, and perplexing feature, the resultant 
pictures being roughly marked by a descending scale of evaluation of 
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colour and group mixture until we come to the Veddahs who have been 
voted as one of the lowest races on earth. But in the intensely 
debated and still contentious question of the division of the peoples 
into race groups and their cultures into Dravidian, Aryan. Scythian, 
etc., we do not definitely know yet, nor have we been in any way 
able to arrive at, any certain conclusion as to where the distinctions 
of the one type, ethnic or cultural or otherwise, should properly begin 
and where the corresponding features of the others should be regarded 
as ending. More likely to be profitable than this search after the 
mirage of race origins and culture contacts, Aryan and Dravidian, is 
the search for data concerning the development of social institutions 
like the village community, tillage, irrigation and social economy. 
We are probably on safe ground in assuming that in India the work 
of regular tillage, though it has been often interrupted to some extent 
by successive invasions, has contrived not only to maintain its inten- 
sive hold upon the people, but developed in some remarkable direc- 
tions throughout the ages. The series of external invasions and 
internal irruptions, so far from their having broken down either the 
complexities of caste or the involutions of land tenure and village 
rights, have, on the other hand, added to the complications of the 
situation, and the divisions of caste have consequently tended to dip, 
clash, combine and interpenetrate into one another and not to be 
superimposed, one upon another, like the skins of an onion. 

Again, a much needed corrective to the view that has been 
confidentially put forward as to the continuing vitality of the sea- 
faring capacity of the Indian peoples on a considerable scale, may 
proceed from an impartial examination as to the causes that have 
enabled the Phoenician.s and the Arabs on the one hand and the 
Malays on the other getting hold of a disproportionately large share 
of Indian commerce, while the Hindus have gradually lost control of 
the bulk of their transmarine trade, though the difficulties of their 
shore-line and coastal approach have not been as great to overcome 
as that of the Arabs who, under equally unfavourable conditions, 
have taken more readily to the ocean. Can we say, therefore, that 
India has been the land of rigidity and turgidity in all respects of 
social activity ? Can we further maintain the thesis that the internal 
attractiveness of the land has been sufficient in itself to withhold the 
Hindus from developing as navigators ? In this sense, the main 
25 
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problems confronting the task of interpretation of the evolution of 
Indian culture through the ages has been summed up very succinctly 
by Andrew Reich Cowan in these following words : “ For ages race- 
must have warred with race and system with system within the pear- 
shaped continent ftself, malignity everlastingly marring the march 
of sympathy, which yet made headway not only against predatorincss 
within, but also the still greater rapacity from without. The progress 
was probably largely in terms of those peaceful emulations that 
constantly operate in society in the midst of open breaches of the 
peace. The stratification that ensued in Indian society was not in 
the least peculiar to the peninsula, even if the caste system was more 
complicated and rigid than almost anywhere else, sacerdotalism 
asserting itself almost to the dwarfing of the secular in almost every 
relation of life. That that was not due to the subtropical character 
of the climate with its fierce vegetational power is evident by the 
fact that among a “ Turanian ” race on the other side of the Hima- 
layas, in bare, windy and barren Tibet, sacerdotalism had almost 
equal power, if a less monstrous mythology. In India, however, 
progress cannot always Have been banned, and we shall see Buddhism 
coming in as one of the great challenges in the history of humanity. 
But it will also be found that nothing availed to supplant the allied 
despotism of priest and king, or lever the people out of the supersti- 
tions of which, indeed, the common people are the greatest conser- 
vators.” (A Guide to World History, 1923, pp. 82-83.) 

VIII 

Coming down to the history of Islam in India, any one who has 
bestowed some serious thought on the matter will naturally find 
pressing on his attention a number of questions clamouring for 
solution or at least an attempt at interpretation. The military and 
political achievements of the Muhammadan conquerors and rulers, 
the genius of Muslim writers, artists and builders, these and other 
related topics have been largely dwelt upon ; but the problem that 
would still wait for a definite interpretation is how far Islam has 
really entered into the web of Indian life in some of its remote phases 
and whether historians have done much really to illustrate the 
Muslim peoples themselves in their religious and social lives and in 
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their evolution fully through the ages, apart from their conquests 
and politics and superficial contacts. We can easily refute the 
charges generally made that all our indigenous historians have not 
lived into the life of the common people and have not given pen 
pictures of their everyday activities and difhculties or of the changing 
features of society. To take but two shining examples : Kalhana’s 
famous RajatarattgiifT is something far more than a record of Kings’ 
doings and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru describing the scope of his work, 
in his foreword to R. S. Pandit’s Rdjatarangini, the Saga of the 
Kings of Kashmir, 1935, page 12, points out how the historian has 
revealed the old order changing in Kashmir and the economic 
structure collapsed, shaking up the old Indo-Aryan polity and 
rendering it an easy prey to internal commotion and foreign conquest. 
He thus estimates the worth of Kalhana revealing in this interesting 
phase : “ It is a rich store house of information, political, social, and 
to some extent, economic. We see the panoply of the middle age, 
the feudal knights in glittering armour, quixotic chivalry and dis- 
gusting cruelty, loyalty unto death, and senseless treachery ; you read 
of royal amours and intrigues and of fighting and militant and adulte- 
rous queens. Women seem to play quite an important part, not only 
behind the scenes but in the councils and the field as leaders and 
soldiers. Sometimes we get intimate glimpses of human relations 
and human feelings, of love and hatred, of faith and passion. We 
read of Suyya's great engineering feats and irrigation works ; of 
Lalitaditya’s distant wars of conquest in far countries : of Megha- 
vahana’s curious attempt to spread non-violence also by conquest ; 
of the building of temples and monasteries and their destruction by 
unbelievers and iconoclasts who confiscated the temple treasures. 
And then there were famines and floods and great fires which deci- 
mated the population and reduced the survivors to misery.” 

As a second revealing illustration we have the illustrious Abul 
Faal ; and we have got in his AjK-i-Aftfiort, not only a descriptive 
account of the regulations of the judicial and executive departments 
of Akbar’s empire, but details of the survey of the land, the tribal 
divisions, the social conditions and literary activity of the people 
especially of the Hindus, in philosophy and law and also chapters on 
the foreign invaders of India and distinguished travellers. Bloch- 
mann’s estimate of the value of the Ain will give us a true idea as to 
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what a full-told history, at the hands of a great polyhistor ouglit to be 
in scope. Apart from the trustworthiness, the love of truth and the 
marvellous powers of expression that marked the great author, we see 
in his books “ the governed classes brought to the foreground ; men live 
and move before us, and the great questions of the time, axioms tlien 
believed in and principles then followed, phantoms then chased after, 
ideas then prevailing, and successes then obtained, arc placed before 
our eyes in truthful and therefore vivid colours.” And also “ his 
(Abul Fazl’s) wishes for the stability of the throne and the welfare of 
the people, his principles of toleration, his noble sentiments on the 
rights of man, the total absence of personal grievances and of ex- 
pressions of ill-will towards encompassing enemies, shew that the 
expanse of his large heart stretched to the clear offing of sterling 
wisdom.” Some of these features may well be copied by the 
present day historians whose aim is to make their work perfect and 
all-sided. 

IX 

It will be good for the student of History to become early 
acquainted with the elements of historical methodology and to 
be trained in classifying facts into different groups. He should at 
the same time develop his powers of reasoning and of applying criti- 
cism to facts. Methodology comprises four sequential parts, heuristics, 
criticism, synthesis, and exposition. Of these, heuristics is the search- 
ing of documents or sources in the most comprehensive sense and 
covers a very large field of activity, individual parts of which would 
form distinct directions of work. Criticism would necessarily involve 
the examination and discussion of the sources so found and well 
divides itself into internal and external examination. Much has been 
written about the art of historical criticism which should be followed 
by the objective aim of constructing the planned historical narrative 
based on the real sequence of historical happenings. The task of 
the historian is therefore one which requires a versatile mind a criti- 
cal capacity and a special training. Pointed attention was drawn 
to them and to their essential importance by the great Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, who laid stress in a lecture of his delivered in 1910, 
on the accumulation of material not only for political history but 
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also for the history of thought and of religious and social institutions 
and held that in the use of historical material, a great deal of keen 
critical power should be evinced and exercised particularly with 
respect to the sources utilized. The task of historical construction is 
certainly a most noble one ; and students of Indian History who feel 
the urge to engage in that task either by the advantage of natural 
instinct or as a result of well-considered choice, will easily find in the 
varied aspects of the culture of the past ages of our land and peoples 
“a vast field of ideal human study, appealing to the gifts of heart 
and mind.” 



NOTES ON CERTAIN POST-MAURYAN DYNASTIES 


By H. C. Raychaudhuri, 

Professor, Calcutta Utiiversity 

The political history of the centuries immediately following the 
disintegration of the Maurya empire is still somewhat obscure. 
Scraps of- information may no doubt be gleaned from literature, 
inscriptions and coins. But it is no easy task to weave them into a 
coherent narrative. The literary tradition embodied in the Puranas 
is not always confirmed or elucidated by epigraphic and numismatic 
testimony and stray names furnished by inscriptions and coins are 
not, in several cases, capable of presentation in the shape of a 
connected story. 

The Bhavisyanuklrtana section of the Puranas which is regard- 
ed by some as the most systematic record of Indian historical tradi- 
tion ignores many ruling families and tribes whose existence is 
vouched for by contemporary archaeological evidence. Moreover, the 
designations applied by the Puranic texts to a number of royal lines, 
for example the families of Simuka and “ Nakhapapa ” are not con- 
firmed by epigraphs. The order of succession, too, does not in all 
cases accord with archaeological testimony. For instance the only 
Aptlaka known to the Puranic passages that deal with the so-called 
Andhra kings is placed very early in the list. Numismatic evidence 
on the other hand suggests that S'iva-S'rl-Spilaka should be classed 
with later rulers of the family like S'ri-Yajna S'atakarpi ‘. There are 
also some important omissions in the Purslnic list. The cases of 
S'akti Sri and of S'rl Kumbha S'atakarni“ may be mentioned in this 

'Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, x, 1-4, 1936-37. p. 225. 

’ Of the Akola hoard referred to by Mr. Mirashi at the meeting of the Numismatic 
Society held in Calcutta on 17th December, 1939. 
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connection. These facts should be borne in mind in utilizing the testi- 
mony of the Puripas for the reconstruction of the history not only of 
the S'Stavahanas but of other lines as well. 

According to Puranic evidence the immediate successors of the 
Mauryas were the S'uhgas, a line that is taken to commence with 
Senanl Pusyamitra. There are two well known epigraphs found in 
Bharhut in Central India which refer to the sovereignty of the 
S'uhgas,' and Pusyamitra himself is mentioned in an Ayodhya 
inscription." But the last mentioned record does not style 
Pu.syamitra as a S'uhga, and the S'uhga records at Bharhut have 
no reference to that king, his son or grandson. According to the 
most recent view the Bharhut inscription of Dhanabhuti mentioning 
the reign of the S'uhgas is to be classed with the epigraphs of 
Indragnimitra and Brahmamitra and the Mathura record of Visnu- 
mitra and assigned to the earlier part of the first century B.C.,’ and 
not to the age of Pusyamitra and Agnimitra. It may be remembered 
in this connection that the dynastic designation S'uhga is applied to 
Pusyamitra and his progeny only in the Purapas. It is not used 
in reference to the great Senanl and his son in the Divyavaddna the 
Mdlavikdgnimitram or even the Harsacarita.' The name S'uhga 
is no doubt known to the last mentioned text but Bana applies it not 
to the commander who overthrew Brhadratha Maurya but to the 
ruler killed by the emissary of Vasudeva. The dynastic connection 
of this prince (Devabhuti) with Pusyamitra rests entirely on Puranic 
evidence and receives no confirmation from independent sources. It 
is well known how the Puranas mix up dynasties or collateral lines 
of rulers claiming descent from some legendary hero. The S'akyas of 
Kapilavastu for instance are represented as ancestors of Prasenajit 
of Kosala, a prince described as a son of Rahula and grandson 
of Siddhartha. 

S'uddhodanasya bhavitCi Siddhilrtho Raktdah sutah I 
Prasenajit tato bhdxyah Ksudrako bhavitd tatak II 
S'is'unaga who rose to power having taken away the glory of the 
Pradyotas {Hatva tesdm yas’ak krtsnam) is represented as belonging to 

‘ Luders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Nos. 687. 688. 

^JBORS. X (1924), p. 203. 

’ Marshall, Foucher and Majumdar, Monuinents of Sanchi, I, p. 271. 

' Harsacaritanx, Ucchvasa 6. 
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the same family as Bimbisara and Dars'aka and is actually described 
as their ancestor. This goes not only against the testimony of Hiid- 
dhist literature which clearly distinguishes between the line of Bimbi- 
sara and the family of S'is'unaga, but also against the evidence of 
two plays attributed to Bhasa and a verse ascribed to Kalidasa which 
make Pradyota, Udayana Vatsaraja and Dars'aka contemporaries. The 
possibility is therefore not precluded that the Puranas may have in- 
cluded under the name S'unga two distinct groups of kings, viz., the 
line of Pusyamitra which is styled Baimbika by Kalidasa and the real 
S'uhgas referred to by Bana and the Bharhut inscription of 
Dhanabhuti.! 

To the S'uhgas succeeded, according to the Puranas, the dynasty 
named Kanva or Kanvayana. The Bhavishyanuklrtana styles them 
servants of the S'uhgas {Sungabhritya) and dvija (twice-born) and 
represents the founder of the line as an amatya (minister) of the last 
S'unga. The family' is an old one. It is mentioned in Vedic litera- 
ture.* The Puraijas represent it as an offshoot from the Paurava line * 
and bring it into special relation with the kings of Hastinapura and 
Pancala. It may be remembered in this connection that the name 
of the second Kapvayana king of the Puranic list is Bhumimitra, and 
an identical name is actually found on certain coins attributed by 
Cunningham to a dynasty exercising sway in Pancala.* Rulers of 
this group, include an Agnimitra as well. In the Puranas the line of 
kings to which Bhumimitra belong.s succeeds the group headed by 
Agnimitra and his father. It may be noted here that rulers issuing 
the same or similar types of coins in a given locality need not belong 
to the same family. Succeeding dynasties are known to have 
continued the coin types of their predecessors with or without 
modifications. 

Bhavisyanukirtana does not afford any definite clue as to the 
location of the capital city or the metropolitan province of the 
Kanvayanas. In speaking of the territory over which they exercised 
sway it uses vague terms like Mahl, Vasundhara, and Bhumi, and 
does not name well-defined localities like Girivraja, Kusumahvaya, 


' Har^acariiaui, Ucchvasa 6. 

’ Vedic Index, I. 147. 

‘ M.atsya,49, 47 ; Veyu.99. 170: A/HT (Pat^ker), p, 225. 
* Allan, C/CAI, pp, cxvii, 198. 
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Magadha, Prayaga, Saketa etc. It is however to be noted that the 
founder of the line is said to have become king among the S'uiigas 
(S'uhgesu bhavitanrpa).' Now S'uiiga rule in extremis is in the 
Purapas definitely associated with the Vaidis’a territory, that is to 
say, the region round Vidisa or Besnagar in Eastern Malwa. 

Nrpan Vaidis'ahdtnsf c dpi bliavisydtiis tu vibodhata 


Bbiitinandas taias c dpi Vaidise tu bhavisyati 
S'luigiiiidni tu kulasydtiate S'is-tiitandir bhavisyati ’ 

This fact along with the Bharhut Inscription of Dhanabhutt 
undoubtedly points to Eastern Malwa and that neighbourhood as the 
locality with which the S'uhgas of the first century B. c. are to be 
connected. So far as Puraijic evidence goes there is no reason to 
doubt that the Kanvayana mayor of the palace who ousted his S'uhga 
master ruled in the same region. 

If the Mdlavikdgnimitrain is to be believed the southern frontier 
of the Vaidis'a territory had been pushed as far as the valley of the 
Wardha as early as the days of Agnimitra. That the Kanvas extended 
their sway over certain neighbouring regions is suggested by the 
epithet pranatasdmanta ^ applied to them in the Puranas. The word 
sdmanta, it may be remembered is equated w'ith sdwtpa in the As'okan 
Rock Edict II. One direction in w'hich Kanva dominion may have 
extended is the north where coins bearing the name of Bhumimitra 
have been found. Another direction is clearly indicated by the ex- 
pression Bhrtya (or servant of the last Kanva) used by the Puranas 
in reference to Raja Simuka and his fellow tribesmen. As the earliest 
epigraphic records of Simuka's line have been discovered in the 
Nanaghat and Nasik regions, it is not improbable that the later Kanvas 
succeeded in extending their frontier to the Godavari and even further 
to the south. The term bhrtya in the passage 

Kdnvdyandths tato hhrtyah Sus’armauam prasahyatam ' 
is paralleled by the expression paricdraka used in reference to the 
Atavikardjas in the Allahabad pras-asti of Samudragupta. 

‘ Pargiter. DKA, p. 34. 

' ibid., p. 49. 

’ ibid., p. 35. 

• DKA. p. 3S. 
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No inscription definitely assignable to the Kaovayana dynasty 
has been discovered so far. A Maharaja Vis'vamitrasvamin is men- 
tioned in a Besnagar Seal Inscription.' It is not known as to whether 
Vis'vamifra is here a personal name or a dynastic designation. As is 
well known the figure of Vis’vamitra appears on .\udumbara coins 
•and the Vayu Ptirana points to the intimate connection of the sage 
with the people in question.' But there is nothing to connect Maha- 
raja Vis'vamitrasvamin of Besnagar or Vidis'a with the Kangra district 
where Audumbara coins have been found in large numbers.' Epic 
and Puranic geneologies connect the sage Vis'vamitra with the royal 
line of Ajamidha and queen Kes’inI from whom the Kdnvayaiia dvijaa 
are also supposed to derive their origin. It may be recalled in this 
connection that an inscription of Paramabhattarika Maharajadhiraja 
Parameswari Dapdi MahadevI refers to a person belonging to the 
Visvamitra gotra as a student of the Kapva s’akha.'’ The evidence 
cited may not be sufficient to establish a dynastic connection between 
Maharaja Vis'vamitrasvSmin and the Karivayana line of the Puraiias. 
But the matter is worth further study. 

The Brahma Purdtui adds the interesting information that the 
royal grandfather of Vis'vamitra grew up among the Pahlava or 
Parthian forest folk : 

Pahlavaih saha samvatddho raja vanacaraih saha " 

Contact between Vidis'a and the Yavana realm in the north-west is 
referred to in a record of the time of Bhagabhadra. Did the Parthian 
successors of the Indo-Greeks maintain this contact when the line of 
Bhagabhadra was supplanted by a family bearing the famous name of 
Vis^amitra and have we an echo of this in the Puranic story about 
the association of Viyvamitra’s royal ancestor with the Parthians ? 
Future discoveries alone may show if such a surmise is warranted. 

According to the Puranic chronology Kapva rule came to an end 
137 + 112 + 45 = 294 years after the accession of Chandragupta 
Maurya, that is, not earlier than 31 B. c. Classical writers refer to 
Indian embassies which reached Augustus in 27, 26 and 20 B. c. The 

' P. R. A, I. W. C.. 1913, p. 64. 

' Allan. CICAl, p. Ixxxiv. 

’ Vayu, 97, 94-98. 

• Mbh I, 94. 31-33 ; Brahma Purana, XlII, 83-91 ; Malsya, 49, •16-47. 

' Bp. Ind. VI. pp, 136, 139. 

* Brahma PurOna, XIII, 89. 
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king who sent the ambassadors is variously named Pandion or Porus. 
As Katyayana derives the name Paiidya from Pandu, King Pandion 
might doubtless lay claim to Paurava ancestry. But it should be 
remembered that the Kanvayanas, too, according to Puraiiic tradition 
were of Paurava extraction. The Indian ruler in question (styled 
Porus by Nicolaus of Damascus) is described as the sovereign of six 
hundred kings. This description suits the imperial successors of the 
Mauryas and the S'uhgas who were “ Banata Sdmanta " better than 
the ruler of Madura, Tinnevelly and one or two adjoining districts of 
Southern India. It is not improbable that records of embassies of 
two distinct rulers one from the Pandya country and the other from 
Mid — India both meeting at the city of Barygaza and doing the rest 
of the journey together have got mixed up in the classical account. 


' S(rabo XV. 1, 4 and 73 ; Strabo refers to one king. But Don Cassius speaks of 
many embassies coming to Augustus (M’crindle. Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature, p. 212). See also /RAS. 1860, 309 ff. 



A NOTE ON FOUR INDIA OFFICE LETTERS OF 
THE REIGN OF TIPU SULTAN 


By H. C. Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (London), D.Lit, (Lond.), 
Lecturer, Calcutta University 

It is admitted by all scholars that the history of the region in between 
the Tungabhadra and the Kaveri during the period roughly extending 
from 1734, the date of the dethronement of the Mysore prince Cham 
Raja to 1799, which saw the death of Tipu Sultan requires re-exami- 
nation. In Mysore this was the period of Hindu and Muslim king- 
makers who gradually usurped not only all royal powers but in tiJc 
end also assumed royal titles. In the wider history of India this was 
largely the period of the phantom Timurid empire (C. 1761-1X03). 
It was one of those periods of transition which have, in Indian 
history, always intervened between the fall of one and the rise of 
another imperial power.' This inevitable period of disruption was 
dominated by various aspirants for the imperial crown of India. In 
this period of struggle not only did the region mentioned above 
geographically play an important role but it also produced in Hyder 
Ali and Tipu two persons of such outstanding ability and energy that 
they within a short time raised the state of Mysore to a pitch of 
dignity and power that was once enjoyed by V’ijayanagar. Politi- 
cally Mysore again dominated the whole region to the south of the 
Krishna. Like Vijayanagar too it could only be destroyed by a con- 
federacy of all its enemies and that too after a severe struggle. As 
the complete destruction of Vijayanagar, by weakening political power 
in the south, indirectly helped the establishment of Imperiali-sm of 
the House of Babur which ultimately destroyed the confederates, so 
also the lack of political vision of the Nizam and the Maharattas in 

'Dynastic History of Northern India by Ray, Calcutta University. Vol. I. 
p. xxxviii. 
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combining with the British to bring about the downfall of a hated 
rival materially assisted the establishment of a foreign imperialism 
which finally destroyed their sovereignty. 

Hyder and Tipu both lived in stormy times. The records of 
none of the contending powers of their age, can be said to be unsul- 
lied by any acts of treachery, deceit or dishonour. It would be, there- 
fore, too much to expect that the conduct of either of the two 
Mysore rulers mentioned above, when judged by modern standards, 
could be regarded as always blameless.' But still with the passage of 
time it has been increasingly realized that the judgment on their 
career and conduct as expressed in the works of Lieut. Mackenzie' 
or that of Colonel Wilks’ requires some revision in the light of new 
materials. Moreover these authors lived too close to those trouble- 
some times to be perhaps entirely free from the heated rivalries and 
jealousies out of which an empire gradually took shape. Under the 
circumstance it would be too much to expect them to be absolutely 
impartial. It was with considerable interest therefore that I heard 
form Dr. Randle, the Librarian of the India Office in London, that he 
has got a bunch of letters of the reign of Tipu Sultan in his archives. 
This was in August, 1939. As 1 was at that time very busy with my 
arrangements to return to India, Dr. Randle was kind enough to send 
them through the Government of Bengal to the University Library, 
Calcutta. Since my return to India in October, 1939, I have had 
time to go through these letters and I hasten to give the following 
brief description of their nature and contents. 

These letters* are contained, along with some other letters and 
papers on different subjects, in a big volume nearly 16 X 12 inches 
in size, bound with leather at the back and corners. The papers in 
the collection herein noticed are of different size and in one case of 
different quality. The first sheet is about 12 X 7i inches in size ; 

' During my historical tours in these regions. I was once told by some people at 
Seringapatan that Tipu was a ' martyr ’ and that be was really poisoned by British spies 
by bribing his kitchen servants- When I drew their attention to the wellknown picture 
of Tipu fighting sword in hand standing near one of his gate ways at Seringapatan, they 
told me that it was “ false.” 

’ SicfcA 0 / t/ie war with Tipoo Sultaun by Roderick Mackensie, Lieut- 52d. 
Regiment. Calcutta, 1793. It covers the period from December 1789 to February 1792. 
2 Vols. 

•’ Historical Sketches of the South of India, in an attempt to trace the History of 
Mysore ; From the origin of the Hindoo Government of that State to the extinction of 
the Muhammadan Dynasty in 1799, by Colonel Mark Wilks, London, 1820, 3 Vols. 

' MSS. Eur, 18/1. 
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thick white paper. Contains 23 lines of writing in French (including 
the date and signature). The second sheet, which is exactly of the 
same size and quality as the first one is blank except the India Office 
Seal dated 31 Aug. 1915 and the number R. & R. 2111/1915. The 
third sheet is 13^ X 7f in size ; paper rather thin and old. Quality 
bad ; strengthened by' thin slips of gummed paper on three sides and 
also in one place on the 4th side and upper middle portion. It con- 
tains 27 lines of writing in what appears to be in a Shikasteh variety 
of the Persian character. The 4th sheet is absolutely similar to the 
1st and 2nd in size and quality. It contains 78 lines of writing in 
French, 37 lines in front and 41 lines on the back (including date and 
signature). The 5th, 6th and 7th sheets constitute one complete 
letter. Quality of paper as in the 1st but the size of the sheets which 
are uniform is 14:J X 9^. The front page of the first sheet contains 
22 lines in French in small hand on the left margin. The rest of the 
space on the right contains 19 lines of French writing and in addition 
a circular chronogramme in the centre containing 11 lines of writing. 
The characters are of various size. The backside of this sheet 
contains about 29 lines of writing in French. The 6th sheet contains 
64 lines of French writing, 31 on the front side and 33 on the back. 
In addition there are 7 lines of writing in smaller character on the 
top of the left margin. The 7th sheet contains 31 lines of French 
writing on the front page, the back side being blank except for the 
usual India Office Library Seal and No. referred to above. The 8th 
and the 9th sheets constitute one separate letter. The front side of 
the 8th sheet is similar to that of the 5th with the same chronogramme 
and explanatory note on the middle left margin. The rest of the left 
margin is blank except for two lines of writing on the top. The 
space on the right of this margin, in addition to the chronogramme 
referred to above, contains 20 lines of French writing in varying types 
of letters. The back side contains 32 lines of writing in French. 
The 9th sheet contains 8 lines of similar writing. Its back side is 
blank except for the usual India Office Seal and No. referred to above.. 
The quality of paper in these two sheets is similar to the sheets 5th- 
7th but the size is slightly smaller. 

A brief summary of the contents of these papers is given below : 

(I) The first sheet is the French translation of a letter written 
in Persian by the ambassadors (apparently of Tipu Sultan) to the Grand 
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Vizir (Prime Minister?) of the French King (apparently Louis XVI). 
It acknowledges the receipt of a dispatch from the French minister 
announcing the appointment of a royal interpreter for Oriental 
Languages to assist the Mysore embassy in giving replies to official 
communications (apparently in French), and in general, in the matter 
of negotiations with the French court. While agreeing with this 
arrangement, the letter politel)- informs the minister that the embassy 
has Its own interpreter and that on the occasion of the royal audience 
discussion would proceed through the agency of this Mysore official. 
Further the letter requests that all letters and communications 
(intended for the embassy) might be drawn up in Persian (and appa- 
rently not in French). For “we shall understand them sooner.” 
This letter is dated 28th July, 1788 at Paris. 

(II) The Jrd sheet : Persian Letter : The letter is addressed to 
(one) Khan Sahib, the “ affectionate and kind friend " of the writer. 
It refers to the fact that the addressee together with friends had 
sometime ago crossed seas and having reached France had been 
received with “ pomp and honour” on behalf of the King (Badshah). 
This news had given great pleasure to the writer and he now expects 
that after having been received in audience by the King of France 
and after having fulfilled his objects the Khan Sahib would soon 
return (to India). The writer proceeds to say that he had before the 
date of the present letter written 5 or 6 letters to the addressee but 
had as yet received no reply. Due to his devotion and zeal for the 
Government of France, he was now “ in the path of great danger.” 
But he was determined to persevere in his efforts for the service of 
France. He was now working as the (local) Dtwa« for the King of 
France in whose affairs there has recentl}' cropped up some trouble. 
The writer had done all he could in connection with the erection of 
the fortress of Sipar. Previously his brother Kandap Madley had 
been the Diwan and after his death he succeeded to the office. The 
General Musi Konwey Bahadur has now taken him in his retinue and 
he has been presented' with a. Palki, a/tabgri ’ patta ttc. He now 
requests the Khan Sahib that he should persuade His Majesty the 
King of France to grant him a formal letter of appointment 

‘ General Conway, Governor of Pondichery (1788.) See Wilks, Op. cit., 
Vol, III,, p. 10. 

’ Umbrella. 
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(parwunah’i’kluis) with the royal seal and signature together with the 
robe of honour. These, the Khan Sahib sliould either bring with 
himself or send tliom on a Company’s ship to either General MOsi 
Konwai or to M. de Morison of this place. He then writes on anotlier 
matter. In the days of M. Lally, we are told, 50,000 rupees (rupla) 
had been taken (apparently) for the (French East India) Company. 
This amount has not yet been returned. Would the Khan Sahib 
exercise his good offices in this matter also so that an order might be 
secured from His Majesty for the return of the amount to one who 
is entitled to it ? The letter closes with “ respectful obeisance to 
.-Vkbar AH Khan Sahib ‘ and to Muhammad Osman Sahib.' (The 
letter does not preserve any date or the name of the writer or the 
addressee ’.) 

(III) Translation of a Persian letter addressed to “ Mouham- 
mad Dervich Khan," the first ambassador of Typou Sultan by the 
Diwan or Interpreter of the King at Pondicheri. In the Superscrip- 
tion it is dated on the 17th day of Djemaziulsani, the year of the 
Hijra 1203 ‘ (It appears to be rather a free French translation of the 
previous letter in Persian.* We are told at the end that it was) trans- 
lated by order of the (chief minister of the French King) by the 
Secretary for Oriental Languages attached to the court of Versailles. 
(Dated) 24, VII, 89. 

(IV) This is a French Translation of a dispatch in Persian 
from “ Typou ” Sultan to the Emperor of France. After the usual 
preliminaries, it acknowledges the receipt of two dispatches, one 
through the intermediary of his (Tipu’s) ambassadors and the other 
by the hand of “ his very exalted Commandant of the Ocean of your 
Imperial Majesty M. le Count of Macnamara.” " It then refers with 
thanks to the despatch by the French King of various artists and 
workers with the party of the ambassadors. It then proceeds to 


’ One of the three members of Tipu's embassy to the French Court in 1787-88. 

- Sometimes known as Othman Khan. See Wilks, Op. cit., Vol, III, p. 52 fn. He 
was the 2nd member while the third was of course Derveish Khan 

’ This are to some extent supported by the next letter. This shows that this Persian 
letter was not original. Or is it possible that such letters were sent during this time to 
•escape detection in case letters fell into the hands of enemies. 

‘ Jecnad-as-Sani Hijra 1203 would be approximately C. March 1789. 

* See above No. 11. 

‘See Wilks, Op. cit., Vol. HI, p. 64, Macnamara was received by Tipu shortly 
.before bis departure from Travancore in 1790. 
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complain of the conduct of M. de Bussy.' The letter ascribes his 
unsatisfactory conduct to his infirmities due to old age. It then 
acknowledges the receipt of the welcome news that M. de Cossigny^ 
had been promoted to the position of Marechal de Camp by the 
addressee on the recommendation of the writer. The letter then 
refers to the mission of M. le Count de Macnamara, Commandant 
of the French Naval Forces in India to the Court of the writer. It 
next refers to the admittance to Royal audience of the artists and 
workers sent by the French King. The letter again refers to 
tile deplorable conduct of M. de Bussy and acknowledges with 
thanks the renewed affirmations of friendship by the French King 
which was “too old and too solid” to be shaken by the English, 
the “ universal disturbers.” It then refers to the French troops 
at Pondicliery and the Isle of France’ and the many embassies 
multiplying between the two courts and the unjust jealousies 
of the “common enemy.” The writer assures the addressee 
that the heroes of Islam were even at “this” moment engaged 
in repressing the “ violators of treaties.” The writer invites the 
French King to join in this enterprise and issue instructions to his 
Commandants at Pondicheri and the Isle of France to supply the 
writer with 2000 French troops to be maintained and fed at the 
expense of the Indian prince. The letter then again refers to the 
mission of M. le Count de Macnamara and his reception by the 
Sultan. The latter praises this French officer and thinks him quite 
capable of fulfilling the delicate missions entrusted to him in India by 
the French ruler. In the same paragraph it again refers to the pro- 
motion of M. de Cossigny and the satisfaction it has given to the 
writer. The letter closes by referring to some gifts, “ the production 
of our country,” viz., 3 jewels and 21 khilat or dresses of honour, 
•which Tipu had sent with M. le Count de Macnamara for the French 
King. It is dated on the 9th day of the moon of Chaaban, the year 
of the Hijira 12041.* Translated from the original Persian by the 
royal French interpreter of Oriental Languages at Paris on 30th 
January, 1791. 

‘ The we!] known Frencli general. 

’ French, Governor of Pondicheri who later on resided in Isle of France (Mauritius) . 

’ Island of Mauritius. 

* Sh’aban Hijra 120*1 corresponds roughly to C. May, 1790. 

26 
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(V) This is the French Translation of another Persian Dispatch 
from “ Tipou Sultan ” to M. le Count de la Lucerne, \'izir of the 
emperor of France. After the usual preliminaries the letter repeats 
the request contained in the previous letter that he should persuade 
the king of France to direct the Commandants at Pondichery and the 
Isle of France to “send us at the first sign from our part two 
thousand soldiers ready to march under our command.” After stating 
the many advantages this measure is likely to have, the letter refers 
to “ a chain of diamonds and rubies and four Khilats or dresses of 
honour” which the writer had sent for the minister through M. le 
Count Macnamara. Written on the 9th day of the moon of Chaaban 
of the Hijira 1204.' Translated as in No. IV on ilst January, 1791. 


' Se« above (n. no. 4 . p. 401. 



THE ADVENT OF THE ARABS IN HINDUSTAN : 
THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE HINDUS; AND 
THE OCCUPATION OF SINDFU 

By Shams xh. ‘ Ulama M.A. Ghani' 

The earliest batches of the ‘Arabs that came to India, after their 
conversion to Islam, did so in the 16th year of the Hijrah, i.e. in 637 
A.D., more than thirteen hundred years ago. They came not as 
fighters but as tradesmen and missionaries, along with a number of 
Persian families who had embraced Islam.* 

They landed in Sindh, and soon after their arrival found them- 
selves pre-occupied with a taste for the native tongue to such a degree 
that they even produced poets writing in Hindi. Their compositions 
were appreciated by the people and well received at the courts of the 
Hindu Rajas. The Arab families that had settled in Sindh knew 
Prakrts well, and their poets wrote both in Hindi and Arabic. 
Among them may be mentioned a young Arab resident of Mansurah, 
the capital of Sindh, who had composed a poem in the current 
Prakrit in praise of Raja MahrQg of Alura, a city on the east bank of 
the Indus in upper Sindh. This poem was so much appreciated by 
the Raja that he sent a special messenger to escort the young poet to 
the court, where he was greatly honoured and rewarded. He further 
translated the Holy Qur’an into Hindi at the desire of the Raja, 
having stayed for three years at the royal court as the State guest. 
The contemporary historians and geographers of Arab descent, who 
travelled through Persia to Hindustan, have commented on the life of 
the Muslims in Sindh in those days. They observed that the feeling 

' (This paper is adopted from my forthcoming work on the Pre-Mughal Persian 
in Hindustan,) 

^ Buzurg bin Shabryar, ' AjS ’ ib ut Hind, p. 4, Leyden. 

’ ibid. 
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of amity and fellowship between the Arabs and the Hindus was so 
stable that the Arabs in Sindh became united with the Hindus, and 
followed the Indian customs and ceremonies spontaneously. They 
married in India, showed their liking for the native tongues, and 
readily adopted the Indian titles and Hindi names.' It goes without 
saying that considerable modifications were effected in their spoken 
Arabic and the Indian dialects current in the districts lying between 
Multan and the .Arabian sea, obviously as a result of the Hindu- 
Muslim cultures coming in contact with each other. 

It is clear from history that few ‘ Arab Muslims were interested 
in territorial acquisition in India until nearly the close of the first 
century A. H. Those who came to this country in the regime of the 
first four Caliphs were innocent visitors, having largely trade inter- 
ests, who have distinguished themselves for their simple and pious 
lives.’ It so happened that a group of Arab traders sailed for India 
from Bahrain, and arrived at Tana (Bombay) in 16 A. H. (637 A.D.) 
Subsequently, two more groups landed at Baroach and Dlbul, where 
some skirmishes were fought with the natives, but none was under- 
taken either for conquest or was authorized by the Caliph. These 
newcomers went back, having traded and stayed for a while in India. 
It is related that the Caliph Umar was greatly displeased when he 
was informed of the safe return of the first batch from Tana. In a 
letter to the governor of Bahrain, Usman bin Abl al Asi SaqafT, who 
was originally responsible for the dispatch of this contingent, the 
Caliph remarked : 

Ya akha Saqlf hamalta dudan ‘ ala ' udin wa inni ahlafu 
billdhi illau usibhU la adhaztu min qaumika mialahuml 
O brother of Saqlf, thou didst make an insect climb over a 
wood. And I swear by God, if they had come to grief, I 
would have taken the same number from thy tribe. 

After Umar, a special envoy, Hakim bin Jabalah al Abdl, was 
despatched to India at the instance of the third Caliph Usman who, 
out of curiosity, wanted to know something about India and her people. 

* Bashshari. Ahsan ut Taqasim, Chap, on Sindh. Leyden. 

* The prevalent conception in the minds of most people today is that the ‘ Arabs were 
led towards India for territorial conquest in all cases. This error could be removed if 
people were to take the trouble of consulting the early records of the historians dealing 
with India. 

* Balasurt, chap. I, (Futfih us Sind). 
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But no expedition was sent out for territorial acquisition to Hindustan 
either in his or in his successor's regime. The Arab traders and 
travellers kept coming to India and returning home for some nine 
decades, until in 9i a.h., a contingent of Arab soldiers sailed in 
Walld bin Abdul Malik's time with the avowed object of settling in 
India. The ground was prepared for them as their predecessors had 
already established agreeable relations with the inhabitants of the 
land, leaving behind them a good reputation of their achievements. 
The new-comers chose to settle here permanently. They raised 
families and built estates. In a word, they came to look upon India 
as their home, and so did their descendants. 

One of the most remarkable features concerning the lives of 
these early settlers, as well as their predecessors, is that the people 
were profoundly impressed with the purity of their living, their zeal 
for the new faith and the principle of world-wide brotherhood which 
they preached. This striking feature attracted many an Indian to 
Islam at once. An idea of the conversion to Islam can be had if we 
are told that over fifty thousand people were received into the Islamic 
fold every year.' The Arab historian Ibn Hauqal, who visited Sindh 
in person in the second quarter of the third century A.H., says that 
Arabic and Sindhi were the spoken tongues of Sindh in his time, 
and were understood generally, so that during his stay there, he had 
no difficulty in making himself intelligible to the natives. It is 
mainly through the influence of Arabic in Sindh that its speech is 
described by the historians as different from the rest of Hindustan. 
Thus says Mas’Qdl ; 

Fa hizihx jttmalun min akbliar-i ntuliik-is Sind’i val Hind-i 
wa lughat-us Sind-i khilaf-u lughat-il Hind- 
So these are few sentences about the history of the kings of 
Sindh and Hind ; and the lingua of Sindh is different from 
that of Hind. 

He further speaks fervently of the happy relations prevailing 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, and more particularly of the 
religious toleration shown by the members of one community for the 
other. For instance, he pays a high tribute of praise to Raja 

' Lane-Poole has ased the expression " Turk ’’ for Muslim, cf. Meiliicval India, 
Introduction, p. 4. 

• Miiiuj IIS Ziiliiib, chap, XVI. 
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Balharl for his just and generous treatment of the Muslims, and the 
esteem in which he held their mosqnes in the following significant 
passage : 

Wa laisa ft Miiluk- is Siud-i ical Hiiid-i fitaii yii'izzu-l Musli- 
tnliia /I miilkihi misl-al Bhalhdn fal Isliim-ii fl miilkihl- ‘aziini 
wa masuniin wa lahum masdjidun mahniyatiin wa jawami'un 
ma'muratiin lissdldt-i-l khams-i tea yamlik-ul malibti minhum 
arba'ma sanatan wa khams'ma fa sei'add wa ahl-ti mumlikatiiii 
yaz'iitnfina annahu tdlat a'mdr-u mulnkihim li suiinat-il ‘adl-i 
wa ikrdm-il Mttslimln.' 

There is none among the rulers of Sindh and Hind who in 
his territory respects the Muslims like Raja Balhari. In his 
kingdom Islam is honoured and protected. And for them 
mosques and congregational mosques, which are always full, 
have been built for offering prayers times. Every one of 
these kings rule for forty or fifty years or more. It is the 
general belief of the people of his kingdom that the lives of 
these kings are long because they administer justice and 
honour the Muslims. 

After Balhari, he places the RSja of Tafin' in this respect, and 
compliments him for his religious toleration and justice. 

Balazur! also has quoted instances of the kind and just treatment 
meted out to the Muslims by the Hindus. Once, in an encounter 
against Sindan, a coast town of Sindh, the Hindus gained victory 
over the Muslims and captured the town, but they never destroyed 
or damaged the mosques, nor did they interfere with the liberty of 
the Muslims as citizens.' 

A curious story is told illustrating the high sense of justice of a 
Raja of Gujarat by the Persian historian ‘ .4ufl, in his Jatcawt’.' He 
writes that when he happened to visit Khambayat (Cambay) which 
was a big town on the coast of Gujarat, he found there a small popu- 
lation of devout Muslims, who entertained travellers and also extended 
their hospitality to him. During his stay in the town, he heard a 
story of Naushlrwan-like justice which runs as follows: 

’ ibid. 11- No city of lliis ranie could be traced on the map. Elliot in his History 
has taken it to mean the hilly tracts of the mountainous region of salt. (p. 361.) 

■ Muruj, chap. XVI. 

‘ FuiSh III Bulilan, chap. Futuh us Sind. 

‘ Chap. II. 
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In the days of Kaja Jang, there was a mosque which had a 
minurct, from the top of which the WM’azzm gave a call for prayers, 
It so happened that the Parsis incited some Hindus to make war on 
the Muslims. The latter’s mosque with its minaret was raaed to the 
ground, and along with it eighty Muslims, who had taken their stand 
by the mosque, were slain. Ali, the imam of the mosque, fled to 
Naharwala, the capital seat of the Raja, and tried to approach him 
for the redress of the wrong done to the mosque and the Muslims. 
Failing access to the Raja, he made complaints to the officials at the 
court, but none paid any attention to his representation. Not dis- 
couraged at this, he composed a poem in current Hindi, narrating 
therein the full story of Hindu atrocity and the official indifference, 
and planned to present this versified petition to the Raja, when he 
rode out for sfiiktir on the appointed day. The opportunity soon 
came, and the Imam, who had carefully hid himself in a bush on the 
Raja’s track, rushed out and boldly stood in front of his elephant, 
barring the way, and prayed that his poem be heard. The Raja 
took compassion, and order his mahout to stop the elephant. He 
then heard the versified Hindi petition of the Imam from the begin- 
ning to the end with forbearance and attention. V’hen the Imam 
finished, the Raja took this poem, and gave it to his Secretary with 
instructions to remind him of it on his return from Shikar. That 
day the Raja did not tarry long in the jungle, and returned early. 
He called his .Minister and told him that he felt tired, and would 
remain within the palace and rest for three days, adding that the 
usual work of the State should be carried on during these three days 
without reference to him. Having said this, he retired, and when the 
night fell, he robed himself in a merchant's dress, and mounting 
on a fast camel rode to Khambayat, which lay at a distance of 
40 farsang from Naharwala. The next day he reached his 
destination, and went about the streets of the city, listening 
to the talk of the passersby and the local shop-keepers. He also 
inspected the spot, and made casual and unconcerned inquiries about 
the incident from the residents of the quarter. He heard every one 
say that great tyranny was inflicted on the Muslims, their innocent 
blood was shed, and their mosque with its minaret was pulled down 
to the ground. The Raja then went to the coast, and taking out his 
jug he filled it with the sea-water, sealed it, and repaired to his 
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Capital, covering the distance as before in one day and one night. 
On the next day of his arrival, he held a public darbar, which wa.s 
attended by the people and officials of the State. The /»««»! of the 
mosque was also present. When the darbur was in full swing, the 
Raja suddenly recalled the Muslim petitioner's case, and asked the 
Minister-in-charge to produce the Imdnt and his Hindi petition. The 
Imam appeared and made his obeisance. The Raja ordered him to 
read his plaint. When he finished, the officers of the Raja unani- 
mously declared the contents to be false. Thereupon the Raja 
ordered his ewer-bearer to bring the sealed jug, break the seal, and 
distribute the water to every one of them. They all tasted it, and 
found it to be the brackish water of the sea. The Raja then related 
in the darbar how he had gone in person to Khambayat in the guise 
of a merchant to ascertain the facts, and returned with the truth. He 
declared that the Muslims were the oppressed, and in his kingdom no 
community should come to grief, and his raj could not tolerate such 
oppression. He then ordered that the ring-leaders, who had a hand 
in the crime, should be brought to book, and the Muslim sufferers be 
awarded from the royal Treasury one late of balutra (silver coin) to 
rebuild their mosque and its minaret. The Imam received khiVat and 
other gifts from the Raja, which were retained in the mosque for 
centuries afterwards as a token of the Raja’s unparalleled act of 
clemency and justice to the aggrieved Muslim subjects of his State. 
The Persian traveller was an eye-witness to these gifts which were 
there as exhibits till 665 a.h., when he visited Cambay. Many 
such instances could be quoted from reliable authorities, but there is 
no place for them here. 

In short, the Arab invaders came to India by sea through Persia. 
Their first armed batch landed at Dibui, at the mouth of the Indus 
having sailed from Safrafah in the Persian gulf, and passed along the 
Persian coast. The circumstances which attracted them to India for 
the purpose of territorial conquests on the Indian soil, may be briefly 
stated as follows : 

The early Arab merchants and travellers who had returned 
home, having traded with the people and preached their religion in 
India, spoke freely about its wealth, rich products and abundance of 
shady and fruit trees, which they had seen during their sojourn in 
Sindh, Cambay, Calicut and Gujarat. No detailed account of their 
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activities is available now. What is probable, however, is that thej' 
then had no intention of territorial acquisition in Hindustan. The 
opportunit)’ for territorial conquest presented itself to the Arabs, as 
stated above, long afterwards, when the Arab travellers and traders 
were not protected against the attacks of the robbers and pirates by 
the Rajas of Sindh and Gujarat. Several ships carrying merchandise 
from the Persian towns, and a party of widows and orphan daughters 
of the Arab traders who had died in Ceylon and were sent under 
escort by the Raja to Hajjaj, the Caliph’s governor of Iraq, to please 
him, had been robbed at Dibul, which was the chief mediaeval 
harbour of Sindh situated at the mouth of the Indus. When the 
pirates, coming out of their armed barges, attacked the ship carrying 
the women and their property, a woman cried out, “ 0 Hajjaj, come 
to our help.” On this news being conveyed to Hajjaj, he forthwith 
answered the call, saying “ I come to your help.” The pirates had 
become a menace to the Arab trade on the coast of India. Their 
strong-holds were the harbours of Sindh and Gujarat, and the Rajas 
were unable to chastise them, as W'as confessed by Raja Dahir of 
Sindh in his reply to the demand made by Hajjaj,' To add to this 
injury. Raja Dahir had incensed the Caliph WalTd bin ‘Abdul Malik 
and his governor Hajjaj, by his refusal to arrest and hand over to 
them the ‘Arab convicts who had fled and taken shelter in the Raja’s 
dominion. These were the main causes which led the .\rabs to think 
seriously of the occupation of the coast towns of Sindh. The first 
remedy that suggested to them lay in their seizure of the port of 
Dibul. Consequently, an army under the command of Muhammad 
bin Qasim, consisting of 6,000 soldiers from the inhabitants of Sj'ria, 
and many more from other towns, was collected at Shiraz, together 
with large supplies of war material, including even needles and thread 
to prepare the sand-bags. Muhammad Qasim was instructed to 
remain and wait at Shiraz until the whole equipment was ready and 
all his comrades and soldiers had arrived and joined him. Several 
armed barges with men and material sailed in advance to meet him 
at Dibul. The army from Shiraz marched along the Persian coast, 
and reached the valley of the Indus on Friday, substantially added 
and increased in bulk on its way, and laid siege to the fort 
of Dibul. 

' BalSziiri. ciiap. Putuli us Sind. 
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Balazuri, more than any other historian of this period who wrote 
on India, gives a fuller account of this battle in his Fiifnli iil litildan, 
which he completed in the latter part of the third century A.H. This 
historic battle was fought in 93 a.h. The Arab army, which consisted 
mostly of the Persian troops, was led by the young general who was 
then only seventeen ; while Raja Dahir’s governor of the town was in 
command of his and the allied forces, including the garrison in the 
fort. Both the armies, says the Arab historian, fought with such 
valour as had not been heard of in history. Raja Dahir’s courage 
was specially to be seen in the fact that he kept on fighting single- 
handed when all his bodyguards and personal attendants had deserted 
him. To be brief, after some more fighting, the whole plain of the 
Indus valley came under the direct sway of the .\rabs. Shortly 
afterwards, Muhammad Qasim was recalled home by the Caliph’s 
orders, to the great sorrow of the people, because of his unblemished 
character and just and equitable administration in Sindh. The Arab 
conquest appears to have been a blessing in disguise to the peasantry 
and, in particular, reflects on the way the people of Sindh mourned 
for Muhammad bin Qasim after his departure from India, and raised 
his statue to commemorate his just and tolerant government : 

Ffl haberka ahl ul Hind-i ‘aid Maliammadin wa saw- 
wara-hn bil-Kerij. 

The people of India wept over Muhammad bin Qasim 
and erected his statue at Kerij. 

He was very popular in Sindh, and was loved by the people. In 
a verse of his own composition, he declares that if he had chosen to 
remain in Sindh as its king, both men and women of the place would 
have supported his claim, and fought on his side against any foe : 
He says : 

Lati knnt-u ajma't ul (jttardrn la tc'iiltiat. 

Iiidsitti uiddat lilwaghd wa zukur-ii. 



THE EARLY KA§TRAKUTAS OF THE DECCAN 
AND NIEAM’S DOMINIONS 


By Panoit Bisheswah Nath Reu, SahityaCarya, 

Jodhpur 

Mikaj plates ' of the Western Calukya Maharajadhiraja Jaya- 
singha II state : 

i.e., Solahki Jayasimha I by defeating Rastrakuta Indra the son of 
Krsna and owner of eight hundred elephants re-established the lost 
Vallabha (Calukya) kingdom in the Deccan. 

This shows that up to the end of the fifth century a. D., Ras- 
trakutas were ruling at Lalur in the Gulabarga District of the Hydera- 
bad Deccan, but were overthrown about 507 a. D. (564 v. s.) by 
Solanki king Jayasimha I who established his capital at Vatapi 
(Badami) in Bijapur District. 

The Miraj plates further state : 

i.e., in the time of Kirtivarman 11 son of Vikramaditya (who was 9th 
in descent from Jayasimha I) the Solanki kingdom again disappeared. 

This event might have taken place between 747 and 753 A. i>. 
(H05 and 810 v. s.) 

The genealogy of Rastrakuta kings found in the inscription ' 
of the Das'avatara temple at Ellora, situated in the Aurangabad 
' liidiiin Antiquary, Vol. VIII, p, 12. 

■ Aix'lu^'ologicnl Survey Report of Western Inilia, Vd. V, p. 87. 
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District, the first name which appears is of Dantivarman I, perhaps 
a descendant of Indra referred to above, who might have flourished 
before 593 a. d. (650 v. s.). 

We learn from the inscription, dated ' S'aka Samvat 556 (634 
A. D. = 691 V. S.) of Calukya Pulakes-in II that 

q^nrT- 

i.e., at the time of Pulakes’in II Rastrakuta Govindraja I (the- 
grand-son of Dantivarman I) with the aid of his allies attempted to 
regain the lost ancestral kingdom. But as he could not succeed he 
concluded peace. 

Between 748 and 753 A. D. (804 and 810 V. s.) Dantivarman 
(Dantidurga) II the great-grandson of Govinda I defeated (the western 
Calukya king) Solanki Klrtivarman II, took possession of Vatapl 
(Badami) the northern part of his kingdom and re-established the 
Rastrakuta rule in the Deccan. 

A copper grant’ of S'aka S. 675 (753 A. D.'-SIO v. s. found at 
Samangad (Kolhapur) also supports this. It states : 

*TCf I 

II 

i.e., the elephants of Dantivarman II reached up to the rivers Mahi, 
Mahanadi and Narbada. (This shows that he invaded Gujarat, Malwa 
and Orissa successfully.) Further after defeating Vallabha (the 
western Calukya king Klrtivarman II) he assumed the titles of Raja- 
dhiraja and Pararoes'vara and taking with himself a small cavalry 
defeated the powerful Karnatik army, which had won victories over 

' Bpigrapkia Indies, Vol. VI, pp, 5-C. 

’ Indian Antiquary, Voi. XI. p. 111. 
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the kings of Kanci (Conjeveram), Kerala (Malabar coast, including 
modern Travancore and Cochin States), Cola (Coromandel coast) 
and Pandya (further south west of the Coromandel coast) as well as 
over King Harsa of Kanauj and Vaijrata. 

The Karnatik army referred to was the army of the Calukyas. 

He also defeated the rulers of Kanci (Pallava rulers of Nolamba- 
vadi or Citaldurga district of Mysore State, S'ris'aila (in the Kurnul 
district of Madras), Kaliiiga (the country near the sea coast between 
the rivers Mahanadi and Godavari), Kos'ala (southern Kos'ala- 
Gondwana including the eastern portion of the Central Provinces), 
Malwa (Central India), Lata (southern and central Gujarat), Tanka 
and Sandha Bhupa (or Sindh). 

A copper grant * of S'aka S. 679 (757 a.d. = 814 v. S.) of Maha- 
rajadhiraja Karkaraja II of Gujarat shows that Dantivarman II made 
this Karkaraja who was his relative the ruler of La^a (southern and 
central Gujarat). 

Paithan (Aurangabad District) grant ' of Govindaraja III dated 
S'aka S. 716 (794 a.D.=851 V. S.) states that he (Dantivarman II) 
extended his sway all over India from Rameswaram in the south to 
the Himalayas in the north and from the western coast to the 
eastern coast. 

From the above facts it is evident that Dantivarman (Danti- 
durga) II was a powerful king of south India and his dominions 
extended from the northern borders of Gujarat and Malwa to Rames'- 
varam in the south. 

The famous Kailas Bhavana (or S'iva temple) of Ellora caves in 
the Aurangabad division of the Nizam's dominions was built by 
Rastrakuta king Krsparaja I, the uncle of Dantivarman II. This 
temple is carved out of the rock and is famous for its architecture. 
Here he also constructed a “ Devakula ” known after him as “ Kan- 
neffvara ” where many scholars used to live. 

It is evident from the Talegaon grant' of S'aka S. 690 (768 
a.d.=825 V. s.) that he (Krsnaraja I) invaded the country ruled 
by Ganga king (or the south-eastern and south-western part of 
Mysore state). 

‘ Journal of Bengal Asiastic Society, Vol. XVI, p- IOC. 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 105. 

Vol, XIII. p. 275, 
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It is stated in the Alas plates' of S'aka S. 092 (770 A.O.= 
827 V. S.) of Govindaraja II, that when he Govindaraja) was en- 
camped near the confluence of the rivers Krishna, \'ena and Musi, 
the king of Vehgi " (the eastern Calukya king) acknowledged his 
supremacy. A large part of this Vengi-Mandala comprises the south- 
eastern districts of Nizam’s dominions. 

We learn from the copper grant ‘ of Begumra that Dhruvaraja, 
the younger brother of Govindaraja II had seized a canopy from the 
king of Northern Kos'ala (Ayodhya). 

He also defeated the Pallava king of Kanci (Conjeveram or 
Nolambavadi) imprisoned Ganga king of Cera (Coimbatore or 
Gahgavadi) and attacking Parihara ruler Vatsaraja drove him towards 
Bhinmal (Marwar). 

The copper grants' of S'aka S. 730 (808 a.d.s865 v. s. of 
Govindaraj III (the son of Dhruvaraja) shows that he released and 
reimprisoned the king of Cera (Coimbatore or Gangavadi), attacked 
Gujarat and conquered Malwa. After subjugating Marasharva on his 
invasion of Vindhyacala he camped at S'rl Bhavana (Malkhed) 
till the end of the rains. On the advent of winter he advanced 
towards the river Tungabhadra (which is the southern boundary of the 
Nizam’s dominions) and defeated the Pallava king Dantivarman of 
Kanci (Conjeveram or Nolambavadi). Later in obedience to his 
command the king of Vehgi, probably Vijayaditya II of the Eastern 
Calukya dynasty, attended his court and acknowledged his 
supremacy. 

As his expedition up to the Tungabhadra is mentioned in the 
grant ^ of S'aka S. 726 (804 A.D. = 861 v.S.) it is obvious that some 
of these events took place before this year. 

We learn from his copper plate" of S'aka S. 735 (813 A.D.= 
870 V.S.) of Torkhede (Khandesh Dist.) that he having conquered 
Lata — the central and southern part of Gujarat — made it over to his 
younger brother Indraraja who founded the second branch of the 
Rastrakuta kings of Gujarat. 

' Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 209. 

* Tbe district ites between the rivers Krishna and Godavari. 

’ Journal of Bombay Asiatic Society, Vol. Will, p. 261, 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p, 157 and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI p. 242, 

' ibid., 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 54. 
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From tlic above facts, it is quite clear that he was a powerful 
king of the south, ruling over the tract lying between the rivers 
Narbada and Tungabhadra, and his commands were obeyed by the 
kings of Vindhaya or Malwa in the north to Kafici (Conjeveram or 
Nolambavadi) in the south. 

Nilgund inscription ' of S'aka S. 7bS (866 A.r).=92i v.S.) points 
out his victories over Kerala (Malabar coast) Malwa, Gauda (perhaps 
Northern Bengal) Gurjara and Citrakuta (Chittor). 

We learn from the Radhanpur grant “ of S'aka S. 750 (808 A. D.= 
865 V.S.) that he got built the city wall round the town or fortress 
by the eastern Calukya king of Vengi. 

Kanhari-cave-inscription ^ of S'aka S. 799 (877 a.u.=9J4 v.s.) 
shows that king Amoghavarsa I son of Govinda III being pleased 
with his feudatory Kapardi II of the S'llahara clan made over to him 
the kingdom of Konkan .' 

It is known from the Konnur grant " of S'aka S. 782 (860 A.D.= 
917 V.S.) that at that time Bankeya the feudatory of Amoghavarsa I 
was the Governor of Banavasi (Shimoga District of Mysore) and at 
the desire of his king he invaded Gangavadi successfully. 

The S'aka S. 79i (871 A.D.=928 v.s.) grant of Sanjan States 
that mobilization of Amoghavarsa’s army struck terror in the hearts 
of the kings of Kerala (Malabar coast), Coja (Coromandal coast) . 
Papdya (further south-west of Coromandel coast), Kalihga (the 
country between the Mahanadi and the Godavari on the border of 
the sea), Magadha (Bihar) and Pallavas of Kafici (Conjeveram). 

We learn from the Siriir grant *' of S'aka S. 788 (866 a.d.“ 92J 
v.s.) that the rulers of Aiiga (the country about Bhagalpur including 
Monghyr), Banga (Bengal), Malava (Central India) and Vengi, the 
tract) lying between the Krishna and the Godavari or south-eastern 
part of Hyderabad'Deccan acknowledged his superiority. There may- 
be some exaggeration in this statement. 

’ Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI. p. 102. 

’ ibid., p, 242, 

’ Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIII. p. 135. 

* Its capital was Tana. It denotes the whole strip of land between the Western 
ghats and the Arabian sea. 

■' Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. VI, p. 25. 

“ ibid., Vol. VII, p. 203. 
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He shifted his capital perhaps from Nasik or Latalur to Manya- 
khcta (Malkhed> ‘jO miles to the south-east of Sholapiir in the Nizam's 
dominions. 

We learn from the Kastrakuta grants that Krsnaraja II, 
the son of Amoghavarsa I also conquered Andhra (the country 
between the rivers Godavari and Krishna including the districts of 
Krishna) Banga, Kalinga, Magadha, Gurjara and Gauda and annexed 
the province of Lata. 

He also fought against the Gahgas, the Nolambas and the 
eastern Calukyas. 

We learn from the Begumra copper grant ' of S'aka S. 8i6 
(915 a.d. = 972 V. s.) that Indraraja III the grandson of Krsna- 
raja II, moved from Manyakheta to Kurundaka for his coronation. 
This Kurundaka was situated at the junction of the rivers Krishna 
and Pancaganga. It also states that Indra III devastated Meru 
perhaps Mahodaya or Kanauj. 

Karhad plates* of S'aka S. 880 (958 A. D. = 1015 v. s.) indicate 
that Krsnaraja III, the nephew of Indraraja III, while subduing the 
south, laid waste the province of Cola (Coromandel coast, perhaps 
the capital of which at that time was Tanjore) conquered the territory 
of Papdya (further south-west of Coromandel coast) and Cera 
(Coimbatore) subjugated the king of Ceylon and erected a monu- 
mental tower at Rames’varam to commemorate these victories. The 
invasion of the Cola country (Coromandel coast) probably took place 
in 947 A.D. (1004 v. s.). He also defeated Haihaya (Kalacuri) king 
Sahasrarjuna. 

Y as’astilaka-Campu a poem completed in S'aka S. 881 (959 
A.D. = 1016 V. s.) by Somadeva also praises his victories over Cera, 
Cola, Pandya and Simhala. 

Further he awarded the district of Banabasi to Bhutuga II 
(his own brother-in-law) whom he first installed in place of 
western Ganga king Racamalla I at Gangavadi. He also 
defeated King Anniga of Pallava dynasty and killed King Dantiga 
of Kanci. 

He was also a powerful ruler and his territory extended beyond 
the Ganges in the north. 

' Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 29. 

^ibid., Vol. IV. p. 281. 
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Uaayapur (Gwalior) inscription ' of Parmara Udayaditya points 
out that at the time of Khottigadeva the younger brother of Krsija- 
raja III, S'ri Harsa (Siyaka 11) of Malwa invaded his capital. 

Paiyalacchi Namamala of Dhanapala states that in 972 A.D. 
<1029 v.s.) the king of Malwa plundered the city of Manyakheta 
(Malkheda). 

After this event the great power of the Rastrakutas of the 
Deccan began to decline, and at the time of Karkaraja 11, the nephew 
of Khottiga, Solahki Tailapa II, attacked their kingdom and restabli* 
shed the Calukya kingdom at Kalyani after 973 A.D. (1030 V.S.) 

The Kharepatan copper grant’ states 

ft |55qt5*pi^q1%; | 

i.e., the powerful King Karkaraja II was the nephew of Khottigadeva 
and after defeating him, Tailapa usurped his kingdom. 

Vikramankadevacariia^ of Bilhana also supports the above 
statement. It states : 

i.e., the state passed on to the Calukya king Tailapa (II) the destroyer 
of the Rastrakiita kings, who were a menace to the world. 

Here the adjective used for the Kastrakutta kings shows that 
they were very powerful kings and all other rulers were afraid of their 
invasion. This fact is also supported by the writings of the con- 
temporary Arab writers, like Sulaiman, Abuzainul Hasan, Ibn- 
Khurdadba, Almasudi, Al Istakhari and Ibn Haukal who considered 
these Rastrakuta rulers of Malkhed eminent and most powerful 
kings whose supremacy was acknowledged by all the other rulers of 
India who came in touch with them. 

' Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol- IX, p. 549. 

’ F.pigraphia India, Vol. Ill, p. 297. 

’ SargA I, stanza 69. 

27 
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Alter this we find mention of only one more RastrakOta king 
named Indraraja IV, a grand son of Rastrakuta king Krsnaraja III, 
who died in 982‘ A.D. (1039 v.S.) 

This summary of the history of the Rastrakutas of Malkhed shows 
that the kingdom established by the RastrakOta king Dantivarman 
(Dantidurga) II by defeating Solanki (Calukya) King Kirtivarman II, 
between 748 and 753 A.D. (804 and 810 v.s.) lasted for about 
225 years and nearly the whole of the Deccan including the present 
dominions of His Exalted Highness the Niaam as well as Trivandrum 
and Cochin etc. went under direct or indirect sway of the rulers of 
this dynasty. 

In conclusion, I may add that a small village named Jaswantpura 
comprising of 1459 Bighas of land in the Aurangabad district of the 
Nizam’s dominions is still held by the Rathor rulers of Jodhpur. It 
was founded by Maharaja Jaswantsingh lof Jodhpur in about 1667 a.d. 
when he was sent by the Emperor Aurangzib to subdue the w'ell 
known Mahratta ruler Sivaji. 


Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 182. 



GOIS'KA II AND THE CALUKYAS 


By K. a. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A., 

Professor, University of Madras 

Verse 10 in 277 of 1893 (S//., iv., 1141) relates to Velananti Gorika 
II (c 1132-60 a.d.) and reads : 

Virasfrlla (land) katdksa rucind vidrdvya bdhdsind sendiii 
kuntalavallabhasya nika (te) GoddvartsamgarS I 
Prdpal-laksmaifada (iTdand) tha-sahitam Govinda-dandadhi- 
path jitvd hdtaka khdtakostranivahair~vi,ras‘riyam yah 
pa (ram) II 

The verse means : “ Having in the battle of the Godavari and 
in the presence of the Kuntala-Vallabha put to flight his army with 
the sword (in his hand) shining like the glances of the goddess of 
heroism, and having conquered Govinda Daijdadhipa along with 
Laksmanadandanatha, he attained the highest splendour of heroism 
besides (capturing) quantities of gold, horses (kh6taka=ghotaka), and 
camels.’ 

Here Goiika is said in clear terms to have fought a battle on the 
banks of the Godavari, put to flight the army of the king of Kuntala 
and to have defeated two of his commanders Laksmana Dandanatha 
and Govinda Dandanatha and captured much booty in gold, horses 
and camels.” 

Considering the dates usually assigned to Gohka, this hitherto 
unnoticed engagement on the banks of the Godavari must have taken 
place some years after the death of the famous Vikramaditya VI and 
perhaps in the reign of his successor Somes'vara III (1126-39). The 
inscription unfortunately bears no date. But the commander-in-chief 
of the Calukyan forces Govinda-dandadhipa seems to be identical with 
the feudatory of Anantapala in the reign of Vikramaditya VI who held 
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many positions of trust from at least- A.D. 1103 ; ' and if this be so, the 
battle of Godavari in which he sustained a defeat must have occurred in 
the beginning of Gohka’s rule, soon after 1132 A. D. The expression 
KntUalavallabhasya nikate in the verse seems to imply that Some- 
s-vara was present on the field. If this interpretation of the verse is 
correct, Fleet's account of Somes'vara's reign will stand in need of 
some revision ; for though he noted a Halagamve inscription mention- 
ing that this king was encamped at Hulluniya-tlrtha in the course of 
his dig'vijctyci in the south, Fleet added : “ but with this exception, 
the records do not seem to mention any campaigns made by him ; 
and his reign seems, in fact, to have been a very tranquil one.” 

The trend of W. Calukya policy in the Telugu country in this 
period, and its results have to be gathered from the contemporary 
inscriptions of E. Deccan in which the Cabkya Vikrama era is cited 
and from casual references in them to the W. Cajukya’s like that in 
the verse which form the subject of this note. Since the accession 
of Kulottuiiga I to the Coja throne, Vikramaditya left no stone 
unturned to create trouble for Kulottuhga in the Veiigi country. The 
feudatory princes of the land tended to divide themselves as a con- 
sequence into rival camps, one party supporting the W. Cajukya 
power and the other the Calukya-Cola. For the best part of Kulot- 
tuhga’s reign Vikramaditya’s efforts to gain the upper hand in VefigT 
seem to have met with only indifferent success. The Velanaijdu 
chief of Tsandavolu ranged themselves definitely on the side of the 
Cola power, and on more than one occasion their suzerains evinced 
their high estimate of the value of their loyalty to their cause. We 
learn, for instance, that Vedura II, a nephew of Goiika I assisted 
Vira Coda, the Cola Viceroy of Vehgl, in a battle against an un- 
named Pandyan king, doubtless an Uccahgi Pandya feudatory of 
Vikramaditya VI, ‘ and VIra Coda expressed his appreciation by con- 
ferring on Vedura the doab country between the Krsna and the 
■Godavari.’ 

But towards the close of his reign, Kulottuhga lost ground in 
Vehgl, and for a time Vikramaditya’s sway spread practically over 
•the whole of the Telugu country. ’ 


•Fleet. DKD. p. 451. 
’ El. iv. p. 36. 

• See Colas, ii, 44-49. 
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This is attested by the inscriptions of his officers stationed in 
the Vehgl country, and even the friends of the Colas had to acknow- 
ledge Western Cajukya supremacy in A.D. 1120 when the gifts made 
in Draksarama by Velananti Rajendra are recorded in the Cajukya- 
Vikrama era : ' so also is a gift by Mayilama, the wife of a Telugu 
Coda chief. * 

Even more direct evidence of the sway of Vikramaditya and his 
successor Somes'vara in the Telugu country at the close of Kulot- 
tuiiga’s reign and the beginning of Vikrama Cola’s is furnished by 
two other records. One of them is from Tripurantakam ; it is dated 
in C. V. 51 (a.d. 1126/7) ; in it Anantapala is said to have defeated 
the Cola army, pursued it as far as Kancl. and plundered that celebra- 
ted city and thus gained the title Cola-kataka-sure-kara. '' 

Apparently the same exploit is attributed in another record’ from 
Kollur (Guntur) to Ecapa, a subordinate of Anantapala who is said 
to have pursued the Coja forces from Uppinakatte in Vengl to 
Kancl and gained for himself the title : Colarajya-nirmulana. 

The records dated in the C. V. era in this series go up to 57 
and 58 corresponding to S'aka 1054 and 1055 (a.d. 1132 and 1133). 
In some of these later Inscriptions we come across the two Danda- 
nayakas who are said to have sustained defeat in the battle of the 
Godavari. Bhulokamalla Somes'vara III maintained for some time the 
position he inherited from his father in the Vehgl country. An ins- 
cription“ dated in S'aka 1051 (A.D. 1129-30) from Gurizala in the 
Palnad taluq records that a Haihaya chief Bela by name acknow - 
ledged the supremacy of Bhulokamalla. Again, at Draksarama we 
have a record dated in S'. 1054 mentioning a gift by Kallaya Sahini 
who was in the service of Laksmarasa Dandanayaka ; " and another 
inscription in the same place dated in the next year S'. 1055 (A.D. 
1133) describes a gift by Govindaraja, Laksmaraja, and Siddhimaya, — 
Laksmaraja being described in the following terms: Vilasadveiigi ■ 
mahivallabhas'rl dandadhipa Lahsntardja - nikhila ■ ksmakaryabhara ■ 
ksamah i.e., Laksmaraja, the glorious dandadhipa ruling the splendid 

■ 335 of 1893- 

= 345 of 1893, 

" 238 of 1905, I. 53, {SIl. IX, i, No. 213). 

■ 714of 1920, II. 113-17 {ih. No. 220). 

•'596 0/ 1900. 

“ 330 of 1893. 
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land of Veiigl and capable of bearing the weight of the affairs of the 
entire world ; ‘ lastly Siddhimaya and his son Kecimayya are men- 
tioned together in yot another record from Draksarama also bearing 
the dates S'aka 1055 and C. V. 58. 

After this date inscriptions dated in the C. V. era arc not so 
common and the galaxy of Bhulokamalla and his dandanayakas also 
seem to make their e.\it. It thus becomes clear that the date suggested 
above for Gotika’s victory on the banks of the Godavari depends not 
only on the possible identity of Govindarasa suggested above, but on 
the more direct testimony of the inscriptions in which the persons 
taking part in the battle are mentioned. 

The verse cited at the beginning of this note occurs again in a 
later record dated S'aka 1072(1150 ) — nayanddrikhendu ganite' v/\lh 
the expression Codasina substituted for bahasina, a change calculated 
to confirm the view that this verse records an important victory for 
the Cojas and their friends against the W. Calukyas sometime about 
lldd A.D. Gohka II therefore must be taken to have played a promi- 
nent part in reversing the tide of W. Cajukya successes in VeiigT 
which began towards the close of the reign of Kiilottuhga I. 

But evidently this was by no means the end of the story. For 
we have an inscription dated ten years later in S'. 1065' (a.ij. 114J) 
in which a chieftain called Bantabhupati takes credit for restoring 
Cajukya sway — Cdlukyasamuddharanadaksinah. Incidentally, the 
admission of a need for restoring this power at that date also goes to 
confirm the date and the significance we have assigned to the victory 
of Gonka 11. 


‘ 243-3 of 1893. 

’ 306-8 of 1893— S/f. iv. 1182, v. 17. 
’ 296 of 1863. 



THE KAKATIYAS AND THE YADAVAS 


By M. Kama Rao, M.A., Ph.D., 

Hindu College, Guntur 

The reign of the Western Calukyan monarch Taila III witnessed 
the fall of the great empire built by Vikramaditya VI. Of the many 
independent kingdoms that rose on the ashes of this empire, the 
Kakatlyas and the Yadavas apportioned the greater part of the 
Deccan between themselves and played a prominent part in the 
history of the Deccan during the I2th, 13th and 14tli centuries. These 
two dynasties came into conflict with each other frequently, continued 
their animosities even in the face of the advent of Islam as a common 
danger and like the Rajputs of northern India were individually con- 
quered by the Sultans of Delhi and came to a tragic end. The object 
of this paper is to trace the relations between these two Deccan 
dynasties. 

Many inscriptions belonging to monarchs of these rival houses in 
different generations contain valuable references to their mutual feuds 
and fights. Similarly, numerous literary sources like the V ratakhanda 
of Hemadri and the Prataparudrlya of Vidyanatha and many tradi- 
tional histories of the Kakatlyas also supply us useful information. 

Prola II (1115-1158) threw off the Calukyan yoke and founded 
an independent kingdom in the neighbourhood of Warangal in the 
middle of the 12th century. He conquered many of the Calukyan 
feudatories and annexed their territories. This work of expansion 
was carried on with greater vigour by his illustrious son Rudradeva 
(1158-1168). As mentioned in the latter’s famous inscription in the 
Rudres'vara temple at Anamakop<jla, the Kakatlya kingdom reached 
the Malyavanta hill in the north, S'ris'ailam in the south, Kalyan in 
the west and the sea on the east.' The Yadavas too began about this 


' Ant., XXX. 
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time an active phase of expansion under Jaitrapala. The KakatTya 
kingdom blocked Yadava expansion to the south and south-east and 
the expansion of the Kakatlyas themselves to the north was obstructed 
by the Yadavas. Thus these two kingdoms, intent upon expansion, 
inevitably came into conflict with each other. 

The Yadavas seem to have taken the initiative in this inevitable 
conflict. It is said of Jaitrapala that he “ assumed the sacrificial vow 
on the holy ground of the battlefield and throwing a great many kings 
into the fire of his prowess by means of the laddies of his weapons, 
performed a human sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of 
the fierce Rudra, the lord of the Tailiiigas and vanquished the three 
worlds.” Obviously, Jaitrapala invaded the KakatTya kingdom and 
was opposed by Rudradeva. In the battle that ensued the KakatTya 
monarch was killed. Since no other version is to be found in the 
other sources regarding the manner of Rudradeva's death, the above 
account may be taken to be true. Since the latest known record of 
this Rudradeva is dated 1196 a.d. ' this event has to be ascribed to 
that date. 

Hostilities, thus started, were continued by both parties. Rudra- 
deva was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva. The thought of 
avenging the death of his brother at the hands of Jaitrapala inspired 
Mahadeva to invade the Yadava dominion. The Garavapadu plates 
of the time of Gapapatideva state, for example, that Mahadeva 
“ ruled the entire circle of the earth up to the Cakravaja mountain, 
the residential rampart of the Seupa king, which, breached by the 
tusks of whose elephants, eclipses the Kraunca mountain cleft by 
S'arvatiabhava.’” According to one traditional account, Mahadeva 
besieged the Yadava capital for three months and according to another 
he died in an unequal elephant fight that ensued.’ This information 
is corroborated even by the sources of Yadava history. Thus, for 
example, the PaithSn grant of Ramacandradeva states that Jaitra- 
pala slew in battle a king of Trikajinga, occupied his territory and 
“ fetched Ganapati out of prison and made him lord of the earth. 
From what has been said above, it looks reasonable to identify this 

' Tel Ins. Kak. No. 22. 

• Bp. Ind., XVni. No. fl. verse 41. 

'Pratapacarilramu, p, 30; S6»iadevaraJiyam—SafvSsi 2. The Yenamadala 
iDscription {Bp. Ind. Ill, p, 101) refers to the same incident and says that Mahadeva 
died in a great battle and fell on the temple of a female elephant. 
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king of Trikalihga with Mahadeva of the Kakatlya family. It follows 
that he was accompanied by his son Ganapatideva in this expedition 
against Devagiri. Since the first regnal j’ear of Ganapatideva was 
1198 A.D. I ascribe this fight to the same year. 

What happened after the death of Mahadeva at Devagiri ? The 
Paithan grant, referred to above, mentions that Mahadeva's son and 
heir Ganapatideva was released by Jaitrapala from the prison and 
restored to his own throne. Obviously, Jaitugi, held Ganapatideva 
prisoner for some time before this release. Secondly, Jaitugi is said 
to have occupied the territory of the king of TrikaUnga slain by him.. 
There is, however, no evidence to support this statement and no part 
of the Kakatlya kingdom seems to have passed into the hands of the 
Yadavas as a result of this battle. The sources of Kakatlya history 
mention that consequent on the calamity that overtook Mahadeva and 
his son, a number of enemy chieftains tried to take advantage of the 
situation and attempted to snatch away parts of Kakatlya territory. 
But this danger was averted by loyal and valiant generals like 
Receria Rudra, who drove away all these intruders and maintained 
the integrity of the kingdom and handed it over to Ganapatideva, 
evidently after his return.' 

How long was Ganapatideva in the Yadava prison ? The Madras 
Epigrapliists have opined that the accession of Gaijapatideva took 
place in 1198 A.D., that his earliest known inscription belongs to his 
tenth regnal year and that therefore he must have spent part or the 
whole of this period in prison.’ This view, however, is untenable. 
An inscription from Nagulapadu in the Nizam's Dominions bears the 
date S. S. 1130 or 1208 A.D. and registers a gift made in the reign of 
Ganapatideva." Another record from Pillalamarri belonging to S. S. 
1124 or 1202 A.D. states that Ganapatideva was ruling in that year 
and contains a statement which implies that the kingdom was free of 
all dangers.* I believe, therefore, that this Kakatlya monarch was in 
the Yadava prison between 1198-1202 A.D. 

Gariapatideva never forgot the great humiliation that he and his 
father suffered at the hands of the Yadavas. Nor did the Yadavas 

' Hyd. Arch Ser. Pillalamarri inscription, verses 21-2-*. 

’M. e. », for, 1906, p. 80. 

' TcI.Ihs. Kak. No. 5. 

* Tcl. Ins. Kak. no. 39. 
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cease their hostility with the Kakatiyas. The Ekamranatha ' and 
Gapapes'varam ® inscriptions mention Ganapatideva's fight with the 
Yadavas. The latter too claim victories over the rulers of the Andhra 
country. Thus, for example, Simhana II calls himself “ the up-rooter 
of the water lily which was the head of the king of Telunga.”^ In 
the Paithan grant, he is said to have defeated an Andhra king.' A 
third record describes him as “ the up-rootcr of the water lily that 
was the head of the Telunga king and its re-institutor.”' It is 
evident from these examples that Ganapatideva and .Simhana 
continued the traditional enemity of their houses. When did this 
fight take place? The inscriptions of Ganapatideva indicate that he 
was busy with the conquest of the east coast of the Andhra country 
and the consolidation of his power till 12i0 A.D. The Ganapes'varam 
inscription, referred to above, states that that the monarch was fighting 
with the Seurias and others in 1231 A. D. All the other records that 
refer to this monarch’s rivalry with the Yadavas belong to later dates. 
1 conclude therefore that Gapapatideva’s fight with Simhapa took 
place in 1231 a.d. The traditional records mention that this monarch 
invaded Devagiri in order to avenge the death of his father .and 
indicted a crushing defeat on the Yadava king. It is said that the 
latter made peace by giving the victor large sums of money as 
indemnities and by offerring the hand of his own daughter Rudrama." 
The matrimonial aspect of this treaty is untenable because it is now 
proved beyond doubt that Rudrama or Rudramba was the daughter 
and not the wife of Ganapatideva.' The fight seems to have ended 
in victory for the Kakatiyas. The south-eastern part of Berar seems 
to have been under the rule of the Kakatiyas.'' Neither Rudramba 
nor Prataparudradeva seem to have made any fresh conquests in the 
north. It is likely, therefore, that Gapapatideva himself annexed this 
territory as a result of the victory referred to above. 

' hul. Ant. 

• Hp. hut. Ill, pp. 82-93. 

' Fleet, Canurese Dynasties, p. 216- 

' hid. Ant.. XIV, p. 314. 

Ep. Cam., VIIl, p. 57. 

'■ Praiapa-caritramtt, p. 34. 

’ See no. 31. of my Kak. Sain. App. 

^ Berar Gazetteer, p, 18. 
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Hostilities were continued in the next generation by both the 
parties. The accession of Rudramba to the Kakatiya throne after the 
death of Ganapatideva, was followed by a number of disturbances. 
Many rival chieftains hoped that a woman would not be able to defend 
the vast empire that was inherited by her and lead a number of raids 
hoping to snatch parts of her territory. The Yadavas were not slow 
to take advantage of this situation. It is said that Mahadeva, the 
Yadava king, was “ the whirl-wind that scattered the cotton that was 
the ruler of the Tillinga country.”' “ Out of their fear of this 
Mahadeva, the Andhras ” it is said “instituted a woman as their 
ruler, knowing full well that he does not kill a woman.’”' Still, 
however, this Mahadeva is said to have fought with Rudramba and 
taken away her five musical instruments and elephants but spared 
her life because she was a woman. ^ The traditional accounts also 
refer to Rudramba’s fight with the Yadavas. They mention that the 
king of Devagiri invaded Warangal and besieged it. The Kakatiya 
queen is said to have fought with him for a full fortnight and 
destroyed three lakhs of cavalry and one lakh of infantry belonging 
to his forces and put him to flight. It is stated, further, that she 
pursued the retreating enemy up to his capital and extracted a crore 
of rupees as indemnity. There is reason to believe that Rudramba's 
grandson and Yiivaraja, Prataparudradeva also took a leading part in 
the repulsion of the Yadava forces.' This invasion was a mere 
passing phase and entailed no serious consequences for the Kakatiya 
kingdom. Since the early disturbances in KudrSmba’s reign lasted 
till 1267 A.D. and since Mahadeva, the Yadava king, died in 1270 A. D. 
I assign the above events to 1267-70 A.D. 

Even during the time of Prataparudradeva, hostilities continued. 
The Godavari consituted the boundary between the two kingdoms 
and there were numerous fights on the border. The power and 
integrity of the Yadavas were shaken by the inroads of Alauddin 
Khilji in the early years of the 14th century. Even though the 
whole of northern India fell a prey to the Muhummadans as a result of 
the mutual feuds and jealousies of the Hindu rulers of the region, the 

Hemidri’Vratakhanda, RSjapras'asti, verse 4S. 

• ibid. 

’ ibid. 

‘ The NStakaprakarapa, Act II, verse 17, Arthalankaraprakarapa, 

verse 179- 
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Yadavas and the Kakatlyas of the Deccan failed to learn a lesson 
from it. While the Khiljis were invading Devagiri repeatedly and 
beating down her resistance, the Kakatiya was feeling exultant that 
his traditional enemy was being rightly annihilated. The Yadava 
in his turn could not set aside his enmity and seek the aid of 
the Kakatiya in warding off a common danger. As a result, the 
Sultan easily subjugated the kingdom of Devagiri and made it a useful 
base for their operations against Warangal. The Yadavas, though 
humiliated, still cherished vengeance against their rival and furni.shcd 
the invaders with full information regarding the Andhra kingdom. 
The ultimate consequence of this prolonged rivalry between the 
Yadavas and the Kakatlyas was the fall of both their kingdoms in 
the first quarter of the 14th century. 



SHAjrS TOMB AT HODIGE.RE 


By Dk. M. H. Kkishna, M.A., D.Llx., 

Director of Archaeology, Mysore 

The village of Hodigere (old name — Kyadigere) is situated at a 
distance of about 6 miles to the east of Channagiri and a mile to the 
north of the Bhadravati-Chitaldrug road. It contains a few monu- 
ments like the BhavanI temple, the Rachchi (Rasta) Ram Bhavi, etc., 
which belong to the period of the occupation of the place by the 
Marathas during the 17th and 18th centuries. The sowcar of the 
place, Mr. L. Mallappa Setti, is reported to have with him certain old 
costumes of the Maratha period. 

To the north-west of the village is an old banyan tree to the 
north side of the tank bund, next to which again, on the north, is a 
field known locally as ‘ the Layada-hola’ and used now as a kana for 
stacking hay by its owner Mr. Nadiga Subbanpa. In the middle of 
the field is a low tomb of brick and mortar. Mr. Subbanna’s father, 
Nadiga Ganganna is said to have often been speaking about this tomb 
and referring it to Shaji, father of the famous Sivaji, on the authority 
of an old paper (Bakhr) with him, which is now reported by Mr. Sub- 
bapija to have been taken away from him by a certain Co-operative 
Inspector about twenty years ago. This paper is said to have 
contained the information that Shaji’s tomb lay in the vicinity of a 
banyan tree on the way from Hodigere to Yerkatanahalli. The banyan 
tree referred to here may be the same described above as standing be- 
side the tank to the north-west of the village. One Mr. Patvardhan 
of Poona, with the help of the Kolhapur State, is also said to have 
visited the place about the same time or somewhat earlier and to have 
obtained from the same Mr. Ganganna some records in this connec- 
tion. On enquiry it has been found that the late Mr. Patvardhan’s 
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note on ‘Shaji’s tomb and the date of his death' published in the 
Annual Report of the Bharata Itihtsa Sams'odhaka Mandal for the 
year 1915-16, does not make reference to any such paper secured by 
him. His statement that the samadhi was continued to be worshipped 
down to 7th January 1733 and that the village of YerakatanahaHi 
had been assigned for the purpose, is reported to have probably 
been based on some authority obtained from the land records at 
Hodiker itself. 

From an old photograph obtained through the Amildar of Chan- 
nagiri, the tomb seems to have consisted originally of a pairlion (now 
disappeared) and a brick-built platform about a foot in height. It has 
recently undergone some repairs at the hands of some private men. 
In the middle of the tomb has been constructed a stepped dais and 
the whole structure has been plastered over with cement. During the 
repairs some portion of the old structure was dressed up, so that it 
was possible to examine the type of the bricks employed in the old 
construction. The bricks are thin and flat and belong to the 17tli 
century. Abutting the north side of the tomb is a short lamb pillar 
of granite, about 3" high, with a niche cut in it near the top for keep- 
ing oil lamps. The shaft is round in section and conical at the top. 
The owner of the field stated that there had been standing a similar 
pillar on the south side of the tomb also. Beyond this no more 
evidence seemed to be forthcoming. 

A certain villager, however, stated that he had seen in his boy- 
hood a stone inscription standing at a little distance to the east of the 
tomb and that it must have been removed to some other place. 
Though this inscription could not be found at the time of inspection, 
a part of the stone has now been traced and found definitely to road: 

Sri Shaji 

Rajana Sa (madhi) 

It is in Kannada characters and in the Kannada language. It has 
been reported that it had been embedded originally in the north in 
front of the tomb, but was broken subsequently and used in later days 
as a covering slab to the waste weir of the tank. There is thus no 
doubt that the tomb is that of Shaji. 

The epigraphical evidence stated above is also verifiable from 
some published records in Marathi. A few extracts are translated and 
given hereunder from Sardesai’s Riyasat, page 82 , — a Marathi work. 
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“The Bednore Naik ' rebelled against his master Adil Shah 
and delayed for long his tributes. Shaji was sent to bring the 
Naik to his senses and compelled the latter to make ample 
amends for his mistake. 

“Adil Shah was immensely pleased at Shaji’s success. So he 
sent him a congratulatory letter, clothes and jewels, horses and 
elephants as presents. 

“To settle the new territories where peace was established Shaji 
was encamped at HODIKERI, near Basavdpatna.' 

“This village was infested by wild beasts; tlie Raja liked to 
hunt them : then the leg of the horse was caught in a hole 
and both stumbled to the ground. Instantly Shaji lost his 
senses. 

“On 23rd January 1664 .A. n. his funeral ceremonies were con- 
ducted by Ekoji, his son. 

“Adil Shah heard of this misfortune and gave the robes of the 
mansab to Ekoji. 

“ Sivaji heard the news soon after his sack of Surat. On the 
place of the demise of Shaji Siva built a pavilion. The text 
reads : Chatri iinarat majabiid karavile ; dtii pddmhi sanade 
ghevtm YaragatanahallT gdmv tetil kbarcds dila. To gdmv 
chatrikade adyiip cdlat dhe." " 

CONSERVATION NOTE 
On Shaji’s Tomb at Hodiceri’; 

The tomb is an important monument connected with Maratha 
history. The following steps may be taken to conserve the structure : 

It may be declared a ‘ Protected’ monument and put into Class III 
for conservation purposes. 

The small inandavare tree to the west of the tomb should 
immediately be removed. 


’ (’ mistake (or tiie Naik of Basavapaipal. 

= This proves that Shaji did not die at Basa\ apatpa as mentioned by Grant Huff and 
others, This place is about 25 miles distant from Hodiyere. 

“ Jedhe's chronicle. 
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The land which is about one acre in extent and is surrounded by 
a hedge may be acquired and properly protected, first by a 
hedge and later on by a compound wall with a gate. 

The gxound may be levelled and, if funds are available, a re- 
inforced concrete or stone mandap or pavilion with a 
suitably designed tower may be erected. 

The funds for the purpose may probably be provided by the 
.Maratha public. The owner of the land is Mr. Nadigar Subbanna, 
the Shanbhogue of the place. The cost of acquiring the plot may 
come to about Rs. 50 per acre. 



KAKNATAKA IN ANCIENT TAMIL LITERATURE 


By V. K. Kamachandka Dikshitar, M.A., 

Lci^tiirer, Univemity of Madras 

What is today geographically designated the Carnatic which is the 
territory below the Ghats on the Coromandel Coast covering all 
Tamil Districts and also the District of Nellore, has nothing to do 
■with the Karnataka of ancient Tamil literature. The Karunadu of 
Tamil literature is undoubtedly the territory above the Ghats, while 
all Southern India below the Ghats went by the genera! name of 
Tamijagam. Into the derivation of the term Karnataka we need not 
enter here. The derivations conjectured by scholars are all fanciful. 
The Tamil literature is rather explicit on this point, and we shall 
therefore say a word about it. The ancient classic S'ilappadikdram 
of the second century A.l>. refers to this kingdom in more than one 
place as Karunadu. And Karunadu may mean a territory with black 
soil. But it has been interpreted, not without authority, elevated 
•region. As ancient Karnataka was situated on a high plateau, much 
above the sea level, the early Tamils spoke of this region as Karunadu. 
The Tamilagam was covered by the plains below this nadu and con- 
sequently below the Ghats.' 

Our endeavour is to trace the relations between Ancient Karna- 
taka and the Tamilagam on the strength of the evidence supplied by 
ancient Tamil literature, especially the S'angam literature of the 
Tamils. Before we proceed to an enumeration of the relations, 
political or otherwise, between Karnataka and the Tamil land in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, it is better to say a word about 
the territorial and geographical divisions of the ancient Karnataka as 
•evidenced by the Tamil literature. To the Tamilian of the S'angam 

' cp. Mysore Oazetteer, Vo!, I. pp. 254-80. 

28 
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epoch, all territory beyond the other side of Nilgiris formed part and 
parcel of the Karnataka country. For, do we not read in the Tamil 
epic S'ilappadikarain that when the Cera King S'enguttuvaii reached 
the Nilgiris eii route to the Ganges, that the country on the other side 
of the hill presented entirely a different picture — a picture quite in 
contrast to this side of the hill which formed a part of the ancient 
Cera kingdom ? That it was summer season when the king set out on 
march is evident from the story of the S'ilappadikdram. When he 
was camping on the hill, there came to see him the dancing persons 
of Konkana and of Karnataka of both sexes. Also came there the 
Kudagar, men and women. While the former set of dancers sang in. 
praise of the appearing summer season, the latter set gave e.xpression 
to the approaching winter season. Thus the poet Ijanko-Adigal who- 
is a shrewd observer of nature shows that at one and the same time, 
while it was winter for one country it was summer for another. In 
other words, while it was winter for Kudagu kingdom, which we seek 
to identify with modern Coorg, it was summer for Konkana des'a and 
Karnataka, as also for the Cera kingdom. Thus the climatic varia- 
tions due to peculiar geographical situations of each kingdom are 
vividly brought out.' 

These lines of the Canto xxvi of the S'ilappadikdram enable us to 
fix approximately the territorial limits of the ancient Karnataka. 
Karnataka being coupled with Konkana, it is reasonable to assume 
that these two peoples were neighbours. The ancient Konkana seems 
to have occupied the northern part of South Kanara and the southern 
part of modern North Kanara. Their another neighbour was the 
people of Kudagu which we have sought to identify with modern 
Coorg. Thus a considerable portion of modern Mysore State formed 
a part of the ancient Karnataka kingdom. Further it is reasonable to 
suppose that the modern districts of North and South Kanara were 
then also different territorial units, and these went by the name of 
Kadamba, Konkapa, and Tu]u kingdoms. The Tuius were the 
residents of the modern South Kanara and the people of this territory 
were known as Kos'ar and also NanmoHkkos’ar which we have sought 
to identify with the Satyaputras of As'oka’s inscriptions. Possibly 
the Tuju kingdom formed the frontier state between Tamilagam and 
Karnataka country proper. The evidence of Tamil S’angam literature, 
‘ C»nto xxvi. II. 106-121. 
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with regard to the Kadambas, points out that it was an island king- 
dom. That it was situated on the sea and that S'enguttuvan’s father 
Imayavaramban Nedumceralatan led an expedition against that 
island and routed them by cutting off their guardian tree (kdval- 
maram) are seen from the pages of the S'ilappadikaram and the 
Patirruppattu decade dealing with S'enguttuvan. To venture a 
conjecture the Kadamba island was originally very near the 
modern Goa. 

Proceeding to examine the boundary limits of ancient Karnataka 
we have again valuable testimony in Tamil literature. In a stanza in 
Ahattdnilru attributed to poet Nakkirar (stanza 253) we have unmis* 
takable evidence of the Erumainadu which is said to be under 
Vadugar Perumakan, the great chief of the Vadugar.’ This Erumai- 
nadu has been conjectured as equivalent to Mahisamandalam from 
which the modern term Mysore has been derived. Legend shows that 
it was originally the region of Mahisasura who was discomfited by the 
Devi who hence came to be known Mahisasuramardanl. According 
to one theory the Erumainadu covered also the modern districts of 
Anantapur and Bellary.* It is reasonable to assume that these 
districts formed the northern portion of ancient Karnataka. In the 
west we have the Kadambas, Konkanas and Tujus. It was bounded 
on the south by Kudagu or Coorg and Salem district which then 
formed a part of the Cera kingdom. On the east portion of the 
Karnataka was the little kingdom of Kaftiyar, the northern portion of 
the present Salem district and all territory east of Karnataka. Thus 
we are enabled on the testimony of the S'augam literature to fix up 
more or less the boundary limits of ancient Karnatakades-a. 

The term Vadugar in the above paragraph is an interesting 
expression. Originally it seems to have been used without distinction 
to both the Telugus and the Kannadigas. It was used in the broad, 
literal sense of northerners. But in course of time the term came to 
be generally restricted to the Telugus. And in the time of Sundara- 
murti svamigal of the ninth century A.D. we find appropriation by the 
Vadugaveduvar of Tirumurugan-pundi in Coimbatore district. In a 

' For details see M. Raghava Aiyangar's Tamils and Andhras in Tamil (St^i 
Tamil, series 50, pp. 4-5). 

• According to the Ramayana, Ki^kindha, Ch 11, Dundubhi the asura took the form 
of Mahisa and attacked VSli king 'of Kiskindha ; the powerful Vali slew him. This shows 
that Mahisa's territory lay close to Kiskindha. 
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padikam, the S'aiva Samayacarya deplores that the shrine of 1 iru- 
raurugan-puncli is in the centre of the Vadugaveduvar (hunters). This 
shows that they spread over the Tamil country. But in the ^> cnigatn 
age the Vadugar meant also the Kannadigas.' .\nd these must have 
been the people who led the vanguard of the Mauryan army to the 
southern Tamil country. But when we come to the eleventh century 
and examine the KalmgatUipparani, a composition of that century 
attributed to Kaviccakravarti Jayamkondar, \vc find Vadugar definitely 
used to designate the Telugus. The Kannadas are separately mention- 
ed. Jayamkondar makes the significant remark that the Kannadam 
language is made up of two sister languages Tamil and Vadugu. 

Does the author of the Kalingaftuppararii speak of his age or 
refer to the origin and development of language, we cannot say with 
•any satisfaction ? In this connection wc cannot refrain from referring 
to the views of a modern scholar, the late Mr. R. Kaghunatha Kao. 
In his opinion the two schools in Kannada, styled Northern and 
Southern, by Nrpatunga and Bhattakalanka, owed their origin 
primarily to the influence of Telugu and Tamil respectively. His 
arguments have been examined by R. Narasimhachariar in his Reader’ 
ship Lectures as having no valid grounds.” Whatever this may be we 
find Mr. Narasimhachariar himself stating in an earlier chapter the 
close relationship between Kannada and Tamil, and between Kannada 
and Telugu, differences apart.’ 

Kannada seems to be an old language while Tulu and Kodagu 
may be regarded dialects of this language. But, how old it is, it is not 
possible to determine at this stretch of time. Dr. Hult^sch identified 
with Kannada some Indian works in a Greek farce, being one of the 
papyri discovered at Oxyrhyneus in Lower Egypt and assigned to 
second century A.D.‘ This has received emphasis at the hands of the 
author of Ancient Karnataka, vol. I.' If it were to be ultimately 
proved that the Indian words of the farce are Kannacta they may be 
treated of as Hula Kannada. Mr. Narasimhachariar postulates the 
theory of primitive or old Kannada, prior to the epoch of Hala Kannada. 

' See, for example, Aham. 115. 

' History of Kannada Language, pp. 123-128. 

’ ihid., p. 36. 

‘ Mysore Archaeological Report, 1904. 

Dr. B. A. Saletore, Appendix 1. 
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If this theor)’ has any f(»rce, it once for all proves the antiquity of the 
Kannada language. 

Whether the Old Kannadam was indebted to Tamil and Telugu 
for its development or not, one thing is certain, and it is that foreign 
word.s have largely entered into Kannada as in other Dravidian langu- 
ages and some of them have become even naturalized. Tamil was no 
exception and it became enriched by the adaptation of Kannada 
words and expressions in its literature. These expressions foreign to 
Tamil language but are adapted in its literature characterized by the 
Tamils as tis'aiffX'ol or alien words as opposed to iyars’S'ol or indigen- 
ous words. This influence of Kannada in Tamil literature is seen in 
the Jivakacintdmaui , an epic of the 9th century A.D. attributed to 
one Tiruttakkadevar, who belonged to the Drainila (Tamil) sangha of 
the Jains. At this time S'ravana Belgola was the centre of Jain 
activities and there was frequent intercourse between Dramila s'angha 
and Sravana Belgola, which was at that time a part of the Karnataka- 
des-a. This also is true of the other Kavya, Sulatnaiii whose author- 
ship is ascribed to S'rivarttadcvar alias Tolamoli. According to an 
inscription ‘ S'rivarttadevar followed the author of the Cintdmani in 
point of time. In support of the Kannada influence and the use 
of tis-ai^s'ol, the following expressions may be picked out in the 
Jivakacintamaui. 

The foregoing inquiry leads to the irresistible conclusion of 
mutual borrowing on the part of languages due to some reason 
or other. 

There is little or no evidence in Tamil literature to construct a 
history of their social life. In the S'ilappadikdrani passage which we 
have quoted above, we see Karunadar with the attribute Kodutn, and the 
full expression KodumkarunSdar means cruel-hearted KarunSdar. Why 
they were styled as fierce men we cannot answer at this distance of 
time. But with the same breath the epic refers to their musical 
attainments and expert dancing skill. 

Inter-state relations : We have already said that the Kos’ar of the 
Tuju country and the Konganar were neighbours. As neighbours 
according to the ancient concept of the mandala theory, they were 
hostile to each other. To the Kos'ar the Kongapar were ari or enemy, 
and the ruling chieftain of the Konkan who was a contemporary of 
' No. 103 Tirumiikudal, Varasipur Taluq. 
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S'enguttuvan was the powerful Nannan. In many a stanza, the 
S'angam poets speak highly of the valour and prowess of Nannan. 
His totem tree was the mango tree, as the kadamhu for the Kadambas. 
To cut off this totem tree technically called kdvahnaram amounted to, 
according to law's of ancient Tamil warfare, vanquishing the chieftain 
of the kingdom. Nannan who was the common enemy of both the 
Kos-ar and the Ceras was attacked by Narmudicceral who cut off his 
kavalmaram which was the mango tree.* One victory led to the 
•other. At the time of S'enguttuvan it is safe to conjecture that Tuju, 
Konkan and Kadamba countries were independent kingdoms. But 
S'enguttuvan carried his sword to these kingdoms and brought them 
under his subjection one after the other. So he became the master 
of Tulu country on the evidence of Ahatn 15 and Narnnai 391. 
Whether it was a peaceful or military occupation we have no definite 
evidence to furnish. We have the evidence, however, of the Silappadi- 
karam to show that a Kosar chieftain by name Palyani who had his 
capital at Mohur was defeated by S'enguttuvan. It may be that the 
Kos'ar of Tulunadu voluntarily sought alliance with the Cera king, in as 
much as they were looked upon with hostility both by the Konganar 
and the Colas. It is said in Akam 205 that theCoja King Killivajavan 
was bent upon a crushing defect of the Koffar. S'enguttuvan would 
have gladly welcomed their alliance in as much as they were noted 
for their military prowess and honesty and truthfulness.’ It can be 
concluded that the Tuju Kos'ar cultivated peaceful relations with the 
Cera king S'enguttuvan with profit both to themselves and the Cera 
king. In cultivating such relations it is not clear whether they 
accepted the suzerainty of the Cera ruler or they were independent of 
the Ceras. The Uraiperukatturai says that they participated in the 
festival of founding the Pattini shrine by S'enguttuvan and carried the 
cult with them to their country. According to the evidence furnished 
by Ahatn 90 the capital of the TuJu country was S'ellur, or more 
probably Niyamam which lay to the east of S'ellur, and there has been 
a dispute as to the location of this city. The editor of the Nainnai 
held the view that it may be looked for on the east coast. But it is 
difficult to accept this in view of the fact that, firstly, the Tuju country 
lay on the west coast, and secondly of the alleged tradition by which 

' Kurvn., 73. 

Maduraik., 1. 773, Again 205 and 202. 
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Parasurama is said to have performed sacrifice in tliis city of Sellur 
as could be gathered from a stanza in the Ahanamlrii. (st. 220).‘ 

We have again evidence of the Patirnipattu and S' ilappadikaram 
to show that S'enguttuvan went north and brought the Kadambas to 
subjection. There are few lines in the S'ilappodikdram which refer 
to the exploits of S'enguttuvan. According to this the Karunatar, 
Gangar and Kattiyar were also discomfited by the Cera king. Unfortu- 
nately we have no details of these expeditions. But it is a fact that 
Karunataka with its eastern suburbs of the Kattiyarnadu and 
Ganganadu were brought under his suzerainty. From this it is evident 
that the Gangas and Kattiyar were independent chiefs during the 
age of S'enguttuvan and had an early history of/'hich we have scanty 
or no record. Even the semi-historical work KongudSsardjakkalcaritai 
does not take us very far. According to this testimony the first 
Ganga ruler was one Konganivarman whose date may be tentatively 
fi.xed about 190 a. D. If this date could be accepted for Kongani- 
varman, then he must have been the first king after the Gangas became 
independent which must have been under the weak successors of 
S'enguttuvan. 


' For the legend ol Paras'urama in connection with the legendary origins ol Malabar 
and Tulu, see B. A. Saletore : Ancient Karnataka. Vol. 1, pp. 
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TWO EASTEKN CSLUKYAN KINGS- 
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All records assign twenty-five years for the rule of Amma II. A-s 
the date of his coronation is given in one his grants il.A. xiii, 21il 
as S'aka 867. his reign must have lasted till 970 a.d. Amnia\va.s 
succeeded by his elder brother Danarnava for three years. Then, 
according to all but one of the inscriptions of the line of Danarnava, 
the Andhra country was without a king for twenty-seven years 
973-999 A.D. The only exception, the Chellur grant of Kulottuiiga II 
gives thirty years to Dananiava and does not refer to the period of 
anayakam. 

The line of Danarnava is continued after 999 A.D. by his son 
S'aktivarman. Working backward from the known date of the corona- 
tion of Vimaladitya the brother and successor of S'aktivarman, viz., 
1011 A.D. sve may date the beginning of S'akti’s reign in 999 A.D. 

What happened in 973-999 A.D. ? Was there no king then ? 
Who restored the original line after 999 a.d. ? Was the reign of 
Amma II closed abruptly in his eleventh year ? These questions 
have not been satisfactorily answered. 

The Korumelli grant of Rajaraja (/. A. xiv, 52) speaks of a 
feverish desire, for twenty-seven years, to obtain a suitable lord con- 
sumed the earth, which was without a leader (anayika). The Chellur 
grant of Vira Coda says ‘ for twenty-seven years, through the spite 
of fate, the land of Veiigi was without a leader’ (S././., i, 54). 

But, new light has been thrown on this dark period by two 
copper-plates of the brothers Badapa and Tala, sons of Yuddhamalla, 
of a collateral family. The Arumbaka xix, 137) and Sripundi 
xix, 145) charters of Badapa and Tala establish beyond doubt 
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that the)' were rulers after Amma II though, for obvious reasons, the 
successors of Danariiava considered Badapa and Tala as usurpers and 
omitted them from their genealogical lists. The usurpers' grants do 
not speak of anayika or anarchy for any length of time, though un- 
doubtedly, their pretensions backed up by the ever-ready Kastrakuta 
must have caused disorder in the kingdom. 

According to the Mangallu grant (M.E.R. 1917, 117), Amma- 
raja II, in the eleventh year of his reign, proceeded to Kaliiiga to 
meet the Ratta King Krsna III, after making his brother Danarnava 
regent in Vehgi. Krsna must have instigated Kalinga against 
Amma or helped Badapa and Tala to disturb the peace of the northern 
part of Amma's kingdom. Badapa calls Amma ruler of Veiigi and 
Trikalinga. He must have triumphed over Badapa now as he is said 
to have ruled for twenty-five years. If Badapa had defeated and exiled 
Ammaraja now as the Arumbaka plates say, then Amma's reign 
could have lasted only 11 years. Ammaraja must have defeated 
Badapa and crowned himself again as the undisputed ruler in S'aka 
880 as the Bezwada plates give that date for his coronation 
(M.E.R. 1915, 90). 

The grand titles Badapa bore and the nobles that he befriended 
show clearly that he was ruler over the wliole ccaintry. The whole 
story of Badapa may be summed up thus. 

Badapa son of Yuddliamalla with his j ounger brother Tala as 
lieutenant sought the help of the Ratta in about 956 a.d. and they 
invaded the northern division of Kalinga or the present South Ganjam 
and North Vizagapatam Districts. Amma, full of wrath at this 
misdeed of Krsna, started north leaving Danarnava as regent. He 
succeeded in arresting their attempts and returned and resumed his 
rule. Towards the end of the reign of Amma, Badapa gave trouble 
again with the help of Ivannararaja Vallabha who lived on to about 
968 A.D. This time he succeeded in defeating and e.xiling Ammaraja 
in 970 A.D. Danarnava inherited Amma’s claims and held out for 
three years against Badapa but he too w'as routed as the Arumbaka 
plates say that Badapa defeated the other dayais. Then, he ruled, 
for how long we dont know, assuming the grand titles Rajamartanda, 
Samstabhuvanas'raya, Vijayaditya Maharaja, Paramabhattaraka, 
Paramamahes'vara, Adhiraja etc. His brother Maharajadhiraja Tada- 
bhupala was ruler for some time after his brother's death. 
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Both the Arumbaka and Sripundi charters make grants in 
Veianandu visaya {between Nurvid and Repalle), the former to 
Amma's brother-in-law and the latter to another noble of the Fallava- 
malla family. The former praises the donee’s skill in archery and 
the latter records the death of the donee’s father in the cause of 
Tala. So, Badapa and Tala alienated the sympathies of some of the 
nobles from the side of Ammaraja. 

From 999 a.d. it is clear that S'aktivarman was ruler. Accord- 
ing to the Kancipuram inscription of Rajaraja Cola (S.l J. Pt. V), a 
Telugu Cola king Gata Coda Bhima took hold of a large part of 
Andhra and he was dispossessed by Rajaraja Coja (who restored 
the country to its legitimate ruler, S'aktivarman, and established order 
where chaos prevailed before). 

The Kancipuram inscription is divided into two sections. The 
tirst dated S'aka 924 enumerates the kings from Vijayaditya III 
•to Danarnava, a devotee of Bhlmes'vara, who had many vassals 
one of whom was the Vaidumba. The second section speaks of 
of Danarnava Nrpakama who defeated the armies of his enemies 
and despatched Danarnava to heaven, evidently a Kalihga king who 
invaded the Eastern Calukyan kingdom. 

Rajaraja Cola was invited by the Andhra legitimist branch or he 
came to conquer. Either way, he took Vehgi before his 14th year, 
999 A.D. The Tiruvalangadu plates say that Rajaraja defeated an 
Andhra king named Bhima. It was hitherto thought that he was 
Vimaladitya who was also known as Mummidi Bhima. But, 
Vimaladitya ascended the throne in 1011 a.d. and Rajaraja Coja 
conquered Vehgi before 999 A.D. So Rajaraja’s Andhra foe Bhima 
was Gata Coda Bhima who usurped the Andhra kingdom after 
Tala’s death. 

S'aktivarman is said to have fought with the Cola Bhima while 
young who died like Ravana at the hands of this Calukya Naraj'ana 
(M.E.E. 1918, 132). This is, again, another reference to Gata Coda 
defeated by Rajaraja Cola. As a result of Rajaraja’s conquest of 
Vehgi on behalf of Danarnava, a friendship arose between, the Andhra 
and Dravida royal families which fructified in the marriage of Raja- 
raja’s daughter Kundavi to Vimaladitya the second son of Danarnava. 
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Buddhism introduced into Indian literature two of its branches till 
then imperfectlvi if at all devoloped. These were the branches of 
sacred biography and church-history. It is true that the antecedent 
Vedic literature was not wanting in figures of teachers and successions 
of teachers of the Brahmanical sacrificial ritual. The Brahmanas contain 
Vams-as (‘ genealogies ’) giving lists of teachers, sometimes fifty or sixty 
in lineal succession, who are credited with handing down one or other 
portion of the ritual from the gods. Apart from these general lists, 
individual teachers like Yajnavalkya and S'and*ly^ quoted as 
authorities for distinct portions of the later Vedic Samhitas and 
Brahmapas. But these authors were, essentially, interpreters of the 
sacred tradition which had gathered into a great mass in course of 
time. It was therefore no wonder that the vamsas remained mere 
lists of names without even the elements of a biography'. On the 
other hand, the rise of various religious movements at the epoch of the 
rise of Buddhism, brought into the forefront a number of Teachers 
who were marked out from their predecessors by their more or less 
distinctive teachings, who personified as it were in themselves the 
whole of their message. Nothing, therefore, could be more natural 
than that the lives of these Masters should from the first form the 
subject of reverent investigations by their disciples. What we have 
said about the biographies of these Teachers would apply in a like 
manner to the history of their religious orders. It is only with two of 
these religious movements. Buddhism and Jainism and more specially 
with the first, that the student of early Indian histriography is 
•concerned. 
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It would obviously be improper to judge by the modern critical 
standards the old Buddhist historical or quasi-historical texts such as 
we find embedded in the Pali and Sanskrit canonical literatures. 
They transport us to an atmosphere where the heroic poetry was very 
much in vogue, where beast-fables delighted the hearts of Icarnc-d and 
unlearned alike, where the doctrines of rebirth and karnm were held 
to have undisputed sway over the lives and actions of men. The 
pious monks, probably the reciters (bhaiiakas) of the discourses, who 
composed the texts centuries after the event, looked upon their 
Master as the great Path-finder, possessed of the three-fold knowledge 
and the ten powers, who had qualified himself for his high calling by 
his strenuous strivings in previous successive births. (For the con- 
ception of Buddha’s personality in the Pali canon, see E. J. Thomas, 
History of Buddhist Thought, pp. 148-150). And yet it is not un- 
profitable to stud}' their works if only to discover the successive 
layers of the legend and the principles of their growth. In the 
present paper I shall confine myself to a small portion of my subject, 
viz., the biography of the Buddha, reserving the lives of Buddhist saints 
and the history of the Buddhist Church for a separate treatment. 

In the whole range of Pali canonical literature, there is no con- 
nected biography of the Buddha. Interspersed with the canonical texts 
on Doctrine and Discipline, however, are a number of episodes des- 
cribing the Master’s ancestry and birth, His infancy and youth. His 
renunciation, austerities and enlightenment. His career as a wander- 
ing preacher and lastly His nirvana. The same appears to have been 
the case with the oldest parts of the Sanskrit canon. Out of these 
separate legends were, woven in later times and with numerous 
additions, complete biographies of the Buddha, such as we find in the 
Pali commentaries and chronicles as well as the Sanskrit Mahdvastu 
and Lalitavistara. 

The form and contents of the early Buddhist historical or semi- 
historical texts were determined by the circumstances of their origin. 
Like all expanding religions. Buddhism was split up in course of time into 
a number of schools of sects. The present Pali canonical literature 
represents the scriptures of only one of these schools, the Theravadins. 
There is good reason to believe that a canonical literature essentially 
similar to this one existed already in the time of As'oka (c/. Winter- 
nitz, i4 History of Indian Literature, Vol. 11, p. 18 ; E. J. Thomas, 
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Early Buddhist Scriptures, Introduction, p. xxi; Geigsr, Pali Lite- 
ratur und Spraclie, p. 7). The canonical literature of other schools 
has been preserved in the form of Sanskrit fragment recently brought 
to light in Central Asia, as well as in Tibetan and Chinese trans- 
lations. It is, however, a curious fact that the sacred works of these 
schools at first were handed down by oral tradition alone and were 
not put to writing till centuries afterwards, thus according to a 
tradition of the Dlpavamsa and Mahdvamsa which has been accepted 
as trustworthy, the Pali Tripitaka was fixed in writing for the first 
time under the Simhalese king Vattagamani in the first century B.C. 
(cf. Winternitz, op. cii., p. K ; Geiger, loc. cit.) Now the oral mode of 
transmitting the canon has been traditional in India since the early 
Vedic times and it has been shown in the case of the Vedic literature 
how it was possible by a series of elaborate arrangements to preserve 
the purity of the sacred texts with conspicuous success. In so far as 
the Buddhist doctrinal teachings are concerned the oral tradition was 
attended with the same happy results. A comparison of the Scriptures 
of the Theravadins with those of the Mahasamghikas and the 
Sarvastivadins shows not only a common doctrinal basis but also a 
common arrangement of discourses and monastic rules (cf. Thomas, 
Early Buddhist Scriptures, Introduction, p. xii). In the case of 
the stories and legends of Buddha’s life, however, there was 
from the first a strong doctrinal motive for transforming his 
personality into that of a Superman. In this process of transforma- 
tion, the authentic facts of the Teacher’s life tended to be ob- 
scured or forgotten, while numerous legends gathered around the 
various incidents of his career from his birth to his Nirvana. How 
early these legends found their way into recognition will appear 
from the fact that the romantic tales of Buddha’s miraculous concep- 
tion and birth and the dogmatic beliefs about the six preceding Bud- 
dhas occur in the texts of the Pali as well as Sanskrit canon. 

Beginning with the ancestry of the Buddha, we have a Pali 
canonical discourse, the Ambaftha sutta of the Dlgha Nikdya which 
gives a storj’ of the folk-lore type about the origin of the S'akyas. 
There the origin is traced to the eponymous ancestors, four brothers 
and their sisters, who, expelled by their royal father at the behest of 
their step-mother, took refuge on the Himalayan slopes where they 
intermarried with each other to preserve the purity of their race. {For 
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the Ambattha stitfa, see Text in D. N., I’. T. S. edition, Vol. I, 
pp. 92-9J : tr., Rhys Davids, Dialogues 0 / the Buddha, Vol. I, 
pp. 114-15. On the relation of this legend to the Kama story in the 
Rdmiiyana and especially in the Das-aratha Jdtaka, sec E. J. Thomas, 
Life of the Buddha, pp. 10-12 and the authorities quoted there). 
From the polemical way in which this story of S'akya origins is put 
forward— as an answer to the proud Brahman’s description of them 
as menials — it would seem that there was at this time some dispute 
about the ancestry of tl e S'akya people. Whatever that may be, the 
above story marks a deliberate attempt to ennoble the origin of the 
Buddha which is not justified by the incidental allusions to the com- 
parative insignificance of the S^akya stock in other parts of the canon 
(c/. Thomas, op.cit. p. 20). Of the genealogy of the Buddha, the 
Pali canon gives very slender details. Only in such admittedly late 
suttas as the Mahapadana sutta of Dlgha Nikaya and the Buddha- 
vams-a involving the dogmatic belief in a succession of Buddhas, do 
we come across the names of Oautama’s father and mother along 
with his birth-place. There is no trace in the canonical literature of 
any attempt on the one hand to connect the S'akyas with Mahasam- 
mata, the first king of the present cycle according to Buddhist beliefs, 
and on the other to carry forward the descent of S'akya kings to 
the Buddha. Such connected accounts are found for the first time in 
the Pali commentaries and chronicles, in the Mahuvastii and in the 
Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins {cf. tr. of Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
on Ambattha Sutta in Thomas, Life of the Buddha, pp. 7-10 ; Mahd- 
vastu, p. 338 ff; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, Ch. I, etc.). There 
can be little doubt that these later developments were inspired by the 
Purapic accounts of the descent of royal houses from the fabled 
Manu, the son of Vivasvan. 

Of the conception and birth of the Buddha, we have a number of 
stories or legends alike in the Theravada (Pali) canon and in the 
canon of the Sarvastivadins and other sects. In its simplest and 
most general form it occurs in the Sopadanda sutta of the Digha 
Nikaya, where it is said that the Samana Gotama is “ well-born on 
both sides, of pure descent through the mother and through the father 
back through seven generations with no slur put upon him and no 
reproach in respect of birth ” (Text in D.N., P.T.S. ed., Vol. I, 
p. 115 ; tr. in Rhys Davids, Dialogues, Vol. I, p. 146). With this 
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contrast the ciaborate account in the Acchariya-abbhuta-dhamma- 
sutta of Majjhima Nikdya, which Ananda recounts to the assembled 
monks exactlj' as he has heard it from the lips of his Master. 
The Bodhisatta lived in his Tusita form during the NS'liole term of his 
existence. Leaving this form, he entered his mother’s womb to the 
accompaniment of a measureless vast effulgence. As soon as he 
entered his mother’s womb, four deities guarded the four cardinal points 
to keep watch over the precious child, while the mother is freed from 
all physical and mental ailments. The mother gives birth in an 
erect position and the child as it issues out from his mother’s womb 
is received by the gods and bathed with two jets of water starting 
from mid-air. Then he takes seven strides to the north proclaiming 
his pre-eminence. This is attended, as before, by the outburst of 
super-natural effulgence (Text in Majjhima Nikaya, P.T.S. ed., 
Vol. Ill, pp. 119-122; Tr. in Chalmers FwrMer O»ff/og«es, Part 11, 
p. 223 ff ; ibid., Thomas, Life of the Buddha, pp. 30-31). The above 
extract professes to trace Buddha’s antecedent existence in the 
Tusita heaven (“Heaven of Delight’’). To what extent this pious 
belief in the previous lives of the Buddha was developed thus early is 
shown by the existence of two separate works, the gdfhds of the 
Jataka and the Cariydpitaka, as constituents of the canon. The 
characteristic incident of the Bodhisatta assuming the form of a 
white elephant, however, before entering his mother’s womb, is not 
found till we reach the later works like the Nidanakatha and the 
Lalitavistdra. 

Another sutta of the Pali canon, the Nalakasutta of the Sutta 
Nipdta, of which parallel versions occur in the Lalitavistdra and the 
Nidanakatha, introduces us to one of the most famous episodes of the 
Buddha’s infancy. This is the visit of the sage Asita to see the Holy 
Child shortly after His birth. The metrical introduction (Vatthu- 
gdthd) of the Nalakasutta, which contains this legend, belongs to the 
class of metrical narratives or ballads out of which the later Buddha 
epic has grown (c/. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 96 and the authorities 
there quoted). Not only in its form but in its contents it anticipates 
the later works. For it describes through the mouth of the sage the 
Bodhisatta’s possession of the external marks of the Superman and 
the famous prophecy of his attaining the summit of enlighten- 
ment (See Sutta Nipdta, 679-698 ; tr.' in Thomas, Early Buddhist 
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Scriptures, pp. 1-5, cf. also Nidanakatlia, V. I'aiisboH’s ed. of the 
Jataka, Vol. I. pp- 54 ff. and tr. in Rhys Davids. Hucidhist Birth 
Stories, pp. 1 57-160. Also cf. Lalitavistdnr, Lefmaiin's cd., p. 101 ff. 
and tr. in Thomas, Life of the Buddha, pp. 30-41). 

In the Mahapadana sutta of the Dlgha Nikilya tile career of the 
Buddha is brought into relation with the Buddhist concept of the 
great time-cycles {kalpas) and their divisions, which are marked by 
diminishing durations of the span of human lives. In the course of 
these kalpas, we are told, there have arisen seven Buddhas, viz. Vipassi, 
Sikhi, Vissabhu, Kakusandha. Konagamana, Kassapa and Gotama. The 
lives of these Buddhas follow a uniform pattern. For the text gives for 
each of them in identical phraseology his particular time-cycles, his 
jdti and gotta, his tree of enlightenment, his two chief disciples and 
his usual attendant, his parents and birth-place. What is more, the 
miraculous story of Gotama’s conception and birth such as we have 
quoted from Majjhima Nikdya text above-mentioned is found to be 
repeated verbatim in the case of the first Buddha (Text in Dtgha Nikdya, 
P.T.S. ed., Vol. II, p. 2ff; tr. in Rhys Davids, Dialogues, p. 5ff.) 

The lives or legends of the Buddhas are described at greater 
length in another work of the Pali canon to which we have referred 
above. This work is the Buddhavams'a which is incorporated in the 
Khuddaka Nikdya. It gives in as many chapters the legends of the 
twenty-four Buddhas supposed to have preceded Gotama in the past 
twelve kalpas and it winds up in the last chapter with a sort of auto- 
biography describing in Gotama’s own words his last earthly exis- 
tence. The tendency towards systematization which was noticed 
above is still more prominent in the present text, where the same 
principal incidents are repeated in a very monotonous fashion about 
the career of each of these Buddhas. 

It will be noticed, from the above, that we have here, as in other 
cases, an initial stage of plain and matter-of-fact narrative. In the 
next stage the narrative has grown into a mythological account 
professing to trace the story to Buddha's antecedent existence in the 
Tusita heaven and claiming a supernatural conception and birth for 
the holy child. In the last stage the legend has been inter-twined 
with Buddhist cosmological and cosmogonic concepts of kalpas with 
their outcrop of Buddhas and the whole has been standardized accord- 
ing to a single pattern. 
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The stories or legends of the Buddha’s renunciation, austerities and 
enlightenment are told in a number of passages in the Pali canon. In 
the Ariya-pariyesana sutta (Discourse of the Noble Quest) of the 
Majjhinut Nikaya, the Bodhisatta tells us that he at first pursued 
what was subject like himself to rebirth, decay and the rest. Then 
when he reflected on their vanities, he was led to pursue the “ con- 
summate |>eace of Nirvana which knows neither rebirth nor decay, 
neither disease nor death, neither sorrow nor impurity.” He then 
started despite the wislies of his parents who wept and lamented, to 
go forth from the householder’s to the homeless life. He sought 
instruction successively from .\jara Kalama and Udaka Ramaputta, 
but finding no satisfaction he came to the township of Uruvela where 
he sought and won “ the consummate peace of Nirvana.” (Text in 
Majjhima N., F. T. S. ed., Vol. I, pp. 160-175 ; tr. in Chalmers, 
Further Dialogues, Part I, pp. llJ-118 ; in Thomas, Early Buddhist 
Scriptures, pp. 9-15 and 23-29). 

.‘Another equally connected account occurs in the Mahasaccaka 
sutta of the Majjhima N., which speaks of the renunciation in still 
more general terms and describes the austerities at great length. 
Here we are told that the Bodhisatta, reflecting on the contrast 
between life at home and life in the open, donned the yellow robes 
and went forth from a householder's to a homeless life. There flashed 
on him the three allegories which led him to practise the hardest 
austerities till at last, convinced of their futility, he renounced his 
fasting and was able to enter into the four successive trances and 
attain the supreme knowledge (Text in Majjhima N., P. T. S. ed., 
Vol. I, pp. 240-249 ; tr. in Rhys Davids, Dialogues, pp. 173-178 ; 
Thomas, Life of the Buddha, pp. 62-68 ; ibid.. Early Buddhist 
Scriptures, pp. 19-22). 

In contrast with the above more or less general accounts we 
have other legends and traditions dealing with this specific episode 
of the Buddha’s career. A passage in the Anguttara Nikaya attempts 
to give a dramatic turn to the incidents of the Renunciation. The 
Buddha, we are told, was a delicately nurtured youth having for 
himself three lotus pools and three palaces (one for the cold, one for 
the hot and one for the rainy season). There came to him the 
poignant reflection on old age, sickness and death and all the elation 
in life disappeared (Text in Anguttara N., P.T.S. ed., Vol. I, p. 145 ; 

29 
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tr. in Thomas, Ufa of the Buddha, pp. 47 and 51). It seems un- 
likely that the above is based on a genuine historical tradition if only' 
because of the essentially poetical character of the storj' of the three 
palaces which is likewise told of Vipassi Buddha in the Mahapadana 
sutta above quoted (Digha Nikdya, Vol. II, p. 21) and of the noble 
youth Yasa in the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka, (Vol. I, p. 15). 
With the further development of the legend in which Gautama’s 
abstract reflections are made to take the concrete shapes of an aged 
man, a sick man and a corpse, followed as a dramatic contrast by the 
sight of a contemplative hermit, we are not here concerned. It is, 
however, important to remember that even this development which is 
found in Nidanakatha (Tr. in Thomas, L»/c, pp. 52-53), the Sarva- 
sCivadin Vinaya (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 22 ft.) and other 
works, is anticipated in the story of Buddha Vipassi as described in 
the Mahapadana sutta above-mentioned (Text in Digha Nikdya, 
Vol. II, pp. 21-29 ; Tr. in Rhys Davids Dialogues, pp. 18-22). 

The canonical texts above-quoted are silent about the temptation 
of Mara which plays such a conspicuous part in the later works as 
well as in the late Buddhist art from the Gandhara school downwards. 
The Padhanasutta (Discourse of Striving) of the Sutta Nipata, how- 
ever, of which parallel versions exist in the Sanskrit Mabdvastu and 
Lalitavistdra, contain the ftrst suggestion of this legend. In this 
sutta not only is Mara said to have vainly tempted the Buddha while 
engaged in the performance of austerities, but Lust, Aversion, Hunger 
and Thirst are personifted as Mara’s armies and Mara himself is said 
to have surrounded the Buddha with his elephant arrayed in battle 
(Text of Padhanasutta in Sutta Nipata, P. T. S. ed., 425-429 : cf. 
Mahdvastu, Vol. II, p. 238 and Lalitavistdra, p. 327). It is easy to 
understand how the dramatic rendering of the Buddha’s spiritual strug- 
gles during his strivings developed in the later legend into the story of 
an actual conflict between the Bodhisatta and the Power of Evil at the 
moment of the former’s attainment of the supreme enlightenment. 

The story of the Buddha’s last year, his nirvana and his funeral, 
is told in a number of texts in the Pali as well as Sanskrit canonical 
literature. These consist, on the one hand, of the Sagatha sutta of 
the Pali Samyutta Nikdya and the oft-quoted Mahaparinibbdna sutta 
of the Pali Digha Nikdya and on the other hand, of the Nirvana 
sQtras of the Sanskrit Samyukta Agatna as well as those of the Vinaya 
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of the Sarvastivadins and the Mula-Sarvastivadins. Of these, the 
Sanskrit Saymyukta Agama and the Mula-Sarvastivadin Vinaya are 
preserved in translation in the Chinese Tripitaka which the Sarva- 
stivadin Vinaya is preserved in the Dulva section of the Tibetan 
Bkah-gyur. To the French scholar, Jean Przyluski, belongs the 
credit of the most thorough examination of the different parinirvana 
texts making it possible to trace the gradual accretion of thelegendani 
matter therein. Thus in the first place, regarding the so-called 
‘ stanzas of lamentation ’ uttered by various personages, human and 
divine, immediately after the Buddha’s death, Przyluski observes: 

“In the canon of the Sthaviras as much as in that of the 
Mulasarvastivadins, we discern in the last analysis two ^arf- 
nindita sutras : one very short, almost entirely recorded in 
verse (Samyukta Agama and Pali Sathyukta Nikaya), the other, 
which reproduces the stanzas of the first, while inserting in it 
long developments in prose (Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins 
and the Mahaparinibbana Sutta." (Le Parhurvaua et leu 
funeraille^ du Buddha Journal Asiatique, Mai-Juin I91b, 
pp. 511-512, English tr. by the present writer). 

Proceeding further with his analysis of the stanzas above mention- 
ed, Przyluski points out that while the versified portions of the 
Avaddnas'ataka and the MQlasarv5stivadin Vinaya predicate of the 
Buddha a simple funeral, the prose portions of the Mulasarvastivadin 
Vinaya and the Pali Mahaparinibbana Sutta attribute to him a 
pompous funeral like that of cakravartins. His view on this point 
may be explained in his own words as follows : 

“ Before being deified S'aykamuni was in the eyes of the 
faithful not essentially different from other men. He was a 
bkiksu par excellence. The most ancient tradition accordingly 
recorded that he had the funeral of a religieux and was shroud- 
ed in the civaras. Meanwhile the popular conscience had 
conceived a type of kings superior to the greatest monarchs of 
the earth . . . This grand movement of ideas had a 

profound repercussion upon the legend of the Buddha. . . . 

The legend of king Mahasudassana is perhaps the most typical 
example of this kind. It was bodily inserted in the Ta-pan-nio- 
p’an’king and the other nirvapasutras. But the redactors of 
Digha preferred to isolate it for making it an independent 
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sutta. This legend had for its object to show that S'akyainuni 

ill his past existences was a puissant king . . . 

The ancient ceremonial of Buddha’s funeral ajipcarcd from 
that time to be very vulgar. The sacred body, manellously 
beautiful, could not have been shrouded in coarse clothes, 
common and slovenly. Hre long it was admillcd that the 
funerals of S'akyainuni had been as pompous as those of 
cokravartin kings. It was even pretended that shortly before 
his death, he had clearly expressed his intentions on the 
• subject” (J. Prxyluski, op. cit.. pp. 514-.515, Knglish trans. by 
the present writer). 

In the above account, we can trace the develo()inent of the con- 
ception of Buddha’s personality from an ordinary huniau being to a 
Superman, the equivalent of a universal Emperor. Another line of 
evolution may he traced in the account of the bust journey of Buddha 
forming the prelude to the closing scenes of his. life in the different 
redactions of the Nirvana-sutras. On this point again, we can quote 
the views of the French scholar just mentioned : 

‘‘ The uddanas (verses of the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya) enable 
us to go back to an epoch when the Magadha kingdom was the 
citadel of Buddhism. At this stage which we might call ‘the 
era of Rajagrha,’ the account of the last journey of the Buddha 
consisted essentially of a series of discourses which Bhagavat 
was supposed to have pronounced in course of the route 
. . . Vais-ali was then in contemplation only for mention- 

ing the last look cast at it by the Master and perhaps also for 
the reception of Buddha by the courtesan Ambapali. The 
diffusion of Buddhism in the Vrjji country marked the begin- 
ning of a second period. Vais-ali acquired a puissant miluence 
in its church. It attracted, while giving them an original turn, 
a certain number of traditions till then localized elsewhere. A 
new episode of the biography of the Buddha, the scene of ‘ the 
rejection of life,’ was likewise laid at Vais'ali. The theologians 
introduced into the account the words of blame addressed to 
Ananda and a new theorj’ on the stages of the moral life 
. . . Ail these traits which characterized the period of 

Vaisali are much more accentuated in the Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta than in the Parinirvaqasutra of Mulasarvastivadins, 
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Finally, the new faith spread into new regions and stretched 
to the foot of the Himalayas. The opulent city of S'ravastT, 
ennobled in its turn, attracted to its territory a great number 
of legends and edifying scenes. Under the influence of this 
new current the account of the last journey of Buddha broke 
up, and some of its elements, transported towards the north, 
were finally gathered up by the compilers of the Sanskrit 
Ekottara-Agama ” (Prityluski, op.cit., Nov. -Dec. 1918, 
pp. 455-456 tr. by the present writer). 

Let us conclude this brief and imperfect survey with some 
general remarks on the nature and services of early Buddhist Historio- 
graphy. We have seen how the canon presents us as yet not with a 
connected narrative of the Buddha’s biography, but with detached 
notices relating to the various episodes of his career. These notices 
obviously do not belong to the same chronological or intellectual 
stratum. Some texts (or portions of the same texts) are simple and 
matter-of-fact accounts, while others are embellished with much 
legendary and dogmatic matter. We have thus on the one hand 
the picture of a very human Teacher, earnest in imparting his 
message to all and sundry, remorseless in vanquishing his oppo- 
nents with his logic and w ithal overflowing with human sympathy and 
kindness. On the other hand, there is conjured up before our eyes a 
Superman having a long series of proto-types in the remote past, the 
chief incidents of whose career are marked by miracles and legends. 
In so far as the oldest narratives are concerned, we may grant that 
they are not the compositions of eye-witnesses, but we have no doubt 
that they have handed down the genuine tradition of the founder’s 
career. The strange view of R. O. Francke which looks upon Gautama 
Buddha as but a dogmatic conception has been condemned on just and 
proper grounds (See Winternitz, op. cH., pp. 598-601 and the 
authorities there quoted). To the other arguments advanced against 
Francke’s view, we may add one derived from the analogy of 
Caitanya's biography. It is a fact that the biographical notices of 
this great Bengali saint of the late 15th and early 16th centuries, 
unlike those of the Buddha go back to the Teacher’s own life-time. 
One of these contemporary writers, Murari Gupta, tells us how 
Caitanya, after the great spiritual crisis of his career (his visit to 
Gaya and initiation by Is'varapurl) was proclaimed as a portion of 
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Visnu. What is more, he was consecrated us a deity in the presence 
of a large number of his disciples and his own image was set up for 
worship in a number of difierent places almost immediately after he 
had assumed the vow of Xiiitiiyasa (See Himan Bihari Majumdar, 
Caitanya-Cariter Upaditu in Bengali. Published by the Calcutta 
University 19d9, pp. 590-605). If such was the fate of Caitanya in his 
own life-time, it was no matter for surprise tiiat the historical Buddha 
should have been invested with extra-human attributes in the course 
of oral transmission of his teaching. For the rest, the stories of the 
Buddha’s life in the Pali canon are not without interest for subsequent 
times. They lay down in broad outline the legend which was filled 
in by the authors of the Atthakathas, the source-books of the Pali 
commentaries and chronicles, and by the latter compilers of the 
.Sanskrit quasi-canonical works. Thus was formed what may be 
called the standard biography of the Buddha which dominated 
Buddhist art and literature till it was thrown into the shade by the 
rise of Docetic ideas in the schools of Mahayana Buddhism. 
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The late Dr. Jayaswal first advocated the theory that the Vakatakas 
were, by origin, a northern power. He found a village named BagSt 
‘ in the northernmost part of the Orchha State, — six miles east of 
Chirgaon of the British District of Jhansi.’’ He thought that the 
dynastic name Vakataka was derived from the name of this village 
which was the original home of these princess, just as Traikutaka is 
derived from Trikuta. In support of his view he essayed to show 
that three coins discovered at Kosam and another place in North 
India were issued by Pravarasena I, Rudrasena 1 and Prithivisena 
I.' The first two, according to him, bear the dates 76 and 100 
respectively which he referred to the era of a.D. 248. This era, 
though called by the name of the Cedi or Kalacuri era, was, 
according to Jayaswal, really started by the.Vakatakas. But Jayaswal’s 
readings of the legends and figures on the coins are extremely doubt- 
ful.'' Besides, his theory that the Cedi era was really founded by 
the Vakatakas is disproved by the fact that the Vakatakas themselves 
never used it, but dated all their records in regnal years. Besides, 
if the Vakatakas had really come from the north, their early inscrip- 
tions should have been found in North India. But this is not the 
case. The earliest inscription of the Vakatakas was found at 
Deotek in the Chanda District of the Central Provinces. It 
records the construction of a dharma-stknna by Rudrasena whom 

‘ History of India ISO to 350 A.D., p. 67. 

' ibid: pp. 108 ff. 

’ See. for iostaace. Dr. Altekar's criticism of his reading of the coins ascribed to 
Rudrasena I. Namismaiic Supplement. No. XLVl, An. 331. 
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1 have shown elsewhere ' on the evidence of pala'Ography to be 
Rudrasena I. Several copper-plate inscriptions of Pravanisena If ' 
and an incomplete one of Prithivisena II ' have been discovered in 
the Central Provinces and Berar. The only records connected with 
the Vakataka dynasty which have been discovered to the north of the 
Narmada are the Indore plates of Pravarascna II ‘ and the Nachna ' 
and Ganj inscriptions of Vyaghradeva, a feudatory of the Vakataka 
King Prithivisena. Of these the first, though discovered in North 
India, may or may not be a northern record : for copper-plates, like 
coins and seals, are often discovered in places far removed from their 
original provenance. The identification of the localities mentioned 
in them is the only sure guide to their original place ; and it is note- 
worthy that none of the villages mentioned in the Indore plates has 
yet been identified. As for the Nachna and Ganj records, Prithivi- 
sena, the suzerain of Vyaghradeva who caused them to be incised, 
must be identified with Prithivisena II as shown by Prof. Dubreuil 
and Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. Vyaghradeva is, therefore, proba- 
bly identical with the Uccakalpa prince Vyaghra, who, we know, 
was ruling over the adjoining territory in the same period \ The 
Balaghat plates of Prithivisena II state the ruler ofMahvawasa 
feudatory of his father Narendrasena and it is not unlikelj- that 
Prithivisena's own authority was recognized in Central India 
towards the close of the fifth century a.d. None of these three 
records, therefore, afford any sure proof that the Vakatakas originally 
came from the North. 

We find, on the other hand, that the Vakataka inscriptions bear 
unmistakable affinity to early Pallava records. Like the Pallava 
grants the Vakataka plates begin with drsfam. In the beginning 
of both there is an enumeration of the Vedic sacrifices performed by 

' See my article entitled ' New Light on Deotefc Inscription ' in the Procenliiius of 
the Eighth Oriental Conference, p. 013. 

- Oufita Inscriptions, pp. 235 S. and 243 ff. ; Ep. [nil., Vol. III. pn. 258 ff Vol 
XXII, pp. 167 ff. ; Vol. XXIII, pp. 81 ff. 

^Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 207 ff. 

‘ ibid.. Voi. XXIV. pp. 52 ff. 

"Gnpla Inscriptions, pp. 233 ff. 

*Ep. Ind.. Vol. XVII, pp. 12 ff. 

’ The known dates of his son Jayan3iha are the years 174 and 177 which probably 
reler to the Gupta era. See fnei.. Vol. XXIII. pp. 171 fl. 
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the donor or his ancestors. There is, besides, a close similarity in 
the phraseology of their formal portions. ‘ These resemblances,, 
some of wliich are very striking, are surely not accidental. As the 
rule of the Paliavas never extended to the Central Provinces and 
Berar, we cannot explain them as due to the employment by the 
Vakatakas of the clerks who are previously in the Secretariat of the 
Pallavas. They point to some connection of the Vakatakas with the 
Pallavas and this is corroborated bj' the discovery of an inscription 
of a Vakataka householder on a pillar at Amraoti in the Andhra 
country.’ That the rule of the Early Pallavas extended to the 
Andhra country in the North is well known ; for the Mayidavolu 
plates of the Pallava king S'ivuskandavarman record the grant of a 
village in the Andhapatha (Andlirapatha) to two Brahmaijas.' Mere 
discovery of a pilgrim record at a holy place is, of course, no clear 
evidence that the pilgrim was a resident of that or even of a neigh- 
bouring place : but in conjunction with the close similarity in a 
number of technical expressions, which can not be merely accidental,, 
it may be taken to point to some sort of connection between the two 
royal houses. We shall not be, therefore,, wrong if \vc suppose that 
the Vakatakas had their home in the South. 

The earliest capitals of the Vakataka were Purika and Canaka. 
The Puranas state that Pravira, the son of Vindhyas’akti. who has 
been rightly identified with Pravarasena I, ruled for sixty years at 
Purika and Canaka.' Jayaswal's identification of Canaka with 
Nacna can not be accepted in the absence of corroborative proof. As 
for Purika, it was situated, according to the Harivains-a " at the foot of 

' Compare, for instance, the following PrSkfl expressions in the Pallava grants 
{Bp. Ind.. Vol- I, pp. 5-6 and Vol. VI. p. 87) with their Sanskrit counterparts noticed in 
VSkfitaka records vie. appapa kulagottasa dhamm-Syu-baia-yaso-vadhanike v'itli dharm— 
mayur-ba!a-vijaya-ais’varya-vivriddhaye ; a-dudhadadhi-gahapam and a-haritaka-sSka-pup 
pha-gahapam with a-puspak§ira-candohaU , a-lona-ghadakam and a-lopa-gula-ccho- 
bba^ with a-lavapa-klippa-kreni-khanakah : a-bhada-papesam with a-bhata-cchatra- 
praves'yah ; a-kara-vetthi-korajalla with sarva-visti-parihira-parihritah ; a-paraibpara, 
balivadda-gahapaib with a-paralnpara•go-baIi^'A^dah. Notice also the close similartiy 
between amha-pesapa-ppavutte samcarantaka-bhada-manusapa with asmatsantakah 
sarvadhyak^-niyoga-niyukta ajna-sariacari-kulapulsadhikrita biiatas-chatr5sca and nhso 
saym-Inalam with ajhisvayam 
Ind.. Vol. XV. p- 267. 

Vol. VI. pp- 87 ff. 

' Pargiter, Puntna Text of the Dyiia.-itics of the Itaii A/ie, p. SO. I accept Dr. Jnya- 
swal's suggestion that we should read the verse as bhohsyete cUa saiuith xaxfhh 
Purikaih CanakatU ca vai : for no city lik" Kancanaka (wliich is Pargiter's reading) 
is known. Purika is named in the previous s’ersealso t fiouhiinih S'lS'nfro ttitwij Puri- 
kayam nr^o bhavat). 

‘ Harivams'a. Vispuparvan. adhyCtya 38. vv. 21-22. 
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the Rksaviit (modern Satpura) mountain and therefore in the Central 
Provinces or Berar. This place has not been identitied so far. 

The next Vakataka capital ' was Nandivardhana. The Poona 
plates which record the grant of PrabhavatTgupta, who was a regent 
for her minor son Divakarasena, are issued from this city. ' They 
are dated in the thirteenth year which must of course be counted 
from the accession of the boy prince. .\s there is no word like 
vasakiit affixed to Nandivardhana, it appears that it was at the time 
the capital of the Vakatakas. This conjecture receives confirmation 
from another set of plates recently found in the Wardha District of 
the Central Provinces. ' They register a grant of Pravarasena II and 
are issued from the same place Nandivardhana. Here t<x), no word 
like vdsakat is added to the name of the place to show that it was a 
temporary site of the royal camp. Unfortunately the last plate of 
this set, which must have contained the date of the grant, is missing. 
•Otherwise it would have enabled us to state how long Nandivardhana 
•continued to be the capital of the Vakatakas. 

This Nandivardhana is probably identical with Nandardhan or 
Nagardhan about 5 miles from Ramtek.' According to the S/ndjireJ- 
^girimAhatmya Nandivardhana was a holy place. It is noteworthy 
that the only other grant of Prabhavatigupta discovered so far, viz. 
that recorded in the Riddhapura plates, was made near the feet of the 
•lord of Ramagiri. This Ramagiri is undoubtedly modern Ramtek. 

The seat of government seems to have been transferred next to 
Fravarapura during the reign of Pravarasena II. The city was 
•evidently founded by this king and named after himself ; for it is 
known for the first time from his grants. It is mentioned as the place 
of issue in three out of the five complete grants ’ of this king. It 
was therefore undoubtedly his capital during the latter part of his 

‘ Chiltksmburi (or Chikambari) may have been the capital in the time of 
Kudrasena I. The stone inscription of this king found at Deofek which adjoins 
CbikmSra (ancient Cikkamburi) records that there was a ilharma-sthona (place of 
religious worship, or temple) of Rudrasena at Cikkamburi. From the Vakataka records 
it seems thatUh/tmiu-sthanas were situated at the capital. All records of Pravarasena II 
issued from the capital (Fravarapura) contain the statement that the grants recorded 
in them were made at the victorious dbnmm-stbana {vaijayikii illuimia-sthane), 
while such an expression is absent in the Tirodi plates of that king which register a 
.grant made at a holy places outside the capital. See Ep. Iiul. Vol. XXII, p. 170. 

» ibid., Vol. XV. pp. 39 ff. 

’lam editing these plates in the Ep. hid. 

• up. Ind., Vol. IX, p. -ti. 

•' V»a., in the Chammak Dudia and I’attan plates. 
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reign. VVe liave no means of knowing when the city was founded. 
It is mentioned for the first time in the Cammak plates which were 
issued in the Ifith regnal year. This place has not yet been identifi- 
ed ; but Kao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit has suggested that it may be 
identical with Favnar in the Wardha District where there is a strong 
fort overlooking a river and considerable ruins. 

Padmapura seems to have been the next capital of the Vakata- 
kas. The unfinished Vakataka plate found at Mohalla in the Drug 
District of the Central Provinces was intended to be issued from 
Padmapura.' In this case also, no word like or «//(«««( is 

added to the name of the place. I have shown elsewhere that this 
Padmapura is identical with the village Padampur near Amgaon in 
the Bhandara District of the Central Provinces, where there are still 
finely carved but broken images of Jain Tlrthankaras, some others of 
Hindu gods like Visnu and remains of two mediaeval Hindu temples. 
The circumstances which necessitated the shifting of the seat of 
government to Padmapura are not yet definitely known. But in my 
article on the Drug plate I have put forward the suggestion — that 
the capital must have been removed to Padmapura when a portion of 
the Vakataka kingdom was occupied by Bhavadattavarman of the 
Nala dynasty. The Riddhapur * (Rithapur) plates of this king are 
issued from Nandivardhana which is evidently identical with the 
homonymous place near Ramtek, once the capital of the Vakatakas. 
The plates have been referred to a period falling between the end of 
the fifth and the first half of the sixth century A. I). The grant was 
therefore undoubtedly made in the age of the Vakatakas and the 
•conclusion is irresistible that the Nala king had ousted the Vakatakas 
at least from a portion of their kingdoms. A record of the Vakatakas 
themselves bears witness to this reverse sustained by their arms. In 
the Balaghat plates, Prithivisena II is said to have raised his sunken 
family.’ Here we have evidently a reference to a foreign invasion 
and consequent loss of territory. This must have occurred during 
the reign of Prithivisena IPs father Narendrasena. The Vakatakas 
in this emergency seem to have shifted their capital to Padmapura in 

' Ep. Vol. XXII, pp, 207. 

Vol. XIX, pp. 153 ff. 

’ See div (vi) nimagna-vadjs'asyvoddharluh Vak&takanam-paramabhaga^’atamaha- 
raja-S’ri-Pfithivishepasya vacanat-etc., Ep. Ind.. Vol. IX, p. 271 . 
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the East where they had the support of their loyal feudatories, the 
kings of Kosala (Chattisgarh) and Mekala (the region round the 
source of the Narmada.) ' 

Bhavadattavarman and his son Arthapati seem to have reigned 
over parts of Vidarbha tor some time.” Ultimately PrithivTsena 
drove the Nalas out of his ancestral kingdom. He even carried the 
war into the enemy’s territory and devastated their capital Puskari 
as stated in the Podagadh stone inscription.' He did not apparently 
take back his capital to Pravarapura ; for this place is not mentioned 
in any subsequent inscription of the Vakatakas. Perhaps it was 
completely devastated by the Nalas. 

The last capital of the Vakatakas seems to have been Vatsagulma. 
The India Office plate of Devasena,' the son of Prithivtsena 11 (?) 
was intended to be issued from Vatsyagulma or Vatsagulma. In this 
case also, there is no indication that it was only a temporary place of 
royal residence. From this time Vatsagulma seems to have risen into 
prominence. It gave its name to a particular style. In the opening 
verse of his Prakrt plaj- Karpvramanjari, Rajas'ekhara mentions 
VacchomT (which is plainly derived from the Sanskrit Vatsyagulml) 
as a n/t-together with the MSgadhI and the Pancali. VacchomT 
is, therefore, clearly identical with VaidarbhT. The latter name is 
derived from the country of Vidarbha and the former from its capital 
Vacchoma (Vatsagulma). Dr. Randle has shown by reference to 
the Kimasutra that the Vatsagulma country was situated in the 
South and that it corresponds to the Vakataka kingdom. Rajas'ekhara 
also tells us in his Karpvramanjari that Vacchoma was situated 
in the Daksinapatha.' This Prakrt play has for its theme 
the marriage of Karpuramanjari, the princess of Vacchoma 
with Candnpala who is probably intended to represent the 

' See Kosala-Mekala-Mrilav-adiiipatibhir-abhyarcita-s’asanasya , VakaU- 

kunim-maharaja-S'rl-Narendrasenasya loc. cit. 

‘The Nala kings originally reigned over parts of tlie modern Basenr State and tbe 
adjoining Vi^.agapatairi District. A stone inscription of Bhavadattavarman’s son Skanda- 
varman lias been found at Podagaijh in the Jeypur Agency and gold coins of three Nala 
kings, viz. Varaha, Bhatadatta and Arthapati. have been recently discovered in tlie 
Bascar State. 

’£>. /wrf., Vol. XXII, p. 212. 

' Wein Ind. Ant., Vol. II, pp. 177 fl. 

•’ Karpiirama'Rjari (Harward Oriental Series), p. 26. 
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Pratlhara king MaliTpala of Kanauj.’ This princess was appar- 
ently an adopted daughter of the contemporary Ras'trakuta king 
and was staying at Vachchhoma (Vatsagulma) the capital of 
Vidarbha.' The importance of Vatsagulma as a centre of culture is 
suggested by Kajas’ekhara in his rhetorical work Kavyamlmarhsa also. 
In tliird adhydya of this work Rajas'ckhara states that the mythical 
Kavyapurusa married the Siihityavidyadharl at Vatsagulma in 
Vidarbha, which is the pleasure-resort of the god of love.* Vatsa- 
gulma evidently continued to be a centre of of learning and culture 
down to the time of Kajas’ekhara. 

This Vatsagulma is probably identical with Vasim or Basim, the 
chief town of the Basim tdlukd of the Akola District in Berar. This 
town is now regarded as a holy place and there are said to be as many 
as 108 tirthas in it associated with different gods and sages.' This 
place-name is variously derived. Jayamad^ala, a commentary on the 
Kdmasiitra, states that Vatsa and Gulma were two princes of 
Daksinapatha who were uterine brothers, The country settled by 
them came to be known as Vatsagulma.' The local mahdtmya gives 
an altogether different derivation. It states that Vatsa was a sage 
who by his severe austerities made an assemblage (gulma) of gods 
•come down and settle in the vicinity of his place of residence which 
since then came to be known as Vatsagulma. 

Thus there were five or six capitals of the Vakatakas during their 
rule of nearly three centuries.' 


' Lanman thinks that he was ruling in the Deccan (ihid.. p. 213). while Sten Know 
identifies him with MabendrapAla (Das hidische Drama p. S5). For the reasons on 
which my view is based see /nrf. A«(- Vol. LXIl. pp. 201 IT. and Cowimcmom- 

.tio» Volume, pp. 362 ff- 

»The text is corrupt in this portion. The Nirpayasagara ^ition a/iflw 

upannelti which would make the princess a daughter of tlte Kuntala king. But the 
<apiiaj o£ Kuntala was Manyakheta. not Vatsagulma. The Harwatd edition has ie/i../. 
alm,h khalakhandchifh ki^uia duhida tti vuchcham,. which Lanman translates as 
• They call me by' way of joke (P) their bought daughter. 

^G. O. S. ed. (1916), p. 10. 

‘ AkolO District Gazetteer, p. 322. 


' KamasBtra (Nirpayasagara ed.) p. 295. 
* Akola District Gazeltcr, pp: 322 ff. 
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By Khan Bahaduu Zafak Hasan. 

Superintendent, Archccolo^ical Survey. Agra 

The documents which form the subject of this paper are from a 
collection of some Mughal deeds that were offered to me for sale some 
time ago. The collection included 5 Farmans, 12 Sanads, 5 Parwanas 
(Letters of appointment to the post of Qazi) and 6 other miscellaneous 
papers. The owner was not willing to break up the collection, but 
wanted to dispose of the whole lot together. A few of these docu- 
ments were of exceptional interest, but the condition laid down by 
the owner left no chance for selection, and the want of funds with the 
Archaeological Department stood in the way of the acquisition of the 
whole lot. Fortunately detailed notes on the papers were taken by 
me for submission of a report to the Director-General of Archaology 
in India, and this article is an amplification of that report. While 
each of the deeds of the collection has its own respective merit. I 
have to discuss here only 5 of them which appear to me of outstanding 
importance. 

Before describing the documents in question it seems desirable to 
make a general observation on the Mughal official papers. I am to 
confine my remarks to those documents only as no such papers 
belonging to the period prior to the Mughal rule in India have so fat- 
been brought to my notice. The papers, as available, generailj- belong 
to the period beginning from the time of the Emperor Akbar, and a 
reference to some of them viz., Fartnans. Sanads and Parwanas is to 
be found in the Ain-i-Akbari, where regulations governing the issue of 
those documents and prescribing their forms are also given. We, how- 
ever, come across several other papers of official nature, some of 
which bear their titles transcribed upon them, and the absence of any 
allusion to them in the Ain-i-Akbari leads one to conclude that their 
distinctive characters were recognized subsequently. The ancient 
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Mughal documents which I have had the chance of seeing are 
detailed below : 

1. Farmati ; A royal mandate stamped with the imperial seal. 

2. MaiiKliur : A royal mandate not stamped with the imperial 
seal. A Manshtir issued by Aurang^ib and bearing its title as such 
is preserved in the Archaeological Museum. Delhi Fort. It is dated 
12th of Rajab 1069 a.H. (8th April 1659 a.d.), which falls between 
the dates of his accession to the throne and formal coronation, and 
the seal impression which it bears is indicative of his position as a 
prince and not as a king. 

i. Nishaii : A mandate issued by a member of the royal family- 

4. Satiad : An order issued by a grandee of the Court, such as 
the prime minister, the Sadr-us*Sudur, etc. 

5. Tasdig : Attestation of a previous grant. 

6. Parwan-i-Taqarruri : A letter of appointment. I have 
seen only the letters of appointment to the posts of Qazi, Khatib,. 
teacher of the Quran and Mtiazziii. Such Par-waiias bear the seal 
impression of the Sadr-us-Sudiir and the Tughra signifying its source 
of issue. 

7. Parwana-i-Ralidari : A passport. 

8. Taxhih Niivta : A muster certificate. 

9. Dastak : An order for the payment of revenue arrears. 

10. Ibra Nama : An instrument declaring the release of one from 
the responsibility of payment of dues. 

11. Ilan-i-Mard'dt : An instrument issued by an official of the 
Court announcing royal concessions. 

12. Letters of official nature. 

13. Ishtilurr-i-Giraffari : A warrant of arrest issued by' a State 
official. 

14. Bai Nama : Sale deed. 

15. Mahsar Nama ; A public attestation in favour or against 
some person or persons. It used to be signed by common people and 
submitted to the court. 

16. Nikah Nama : A marriage deed. 

A systematic effort for the collection of ancient deeds and their 
study may bring to light many other classes of documents not known 
to us. The historical importance of this record cannot be exagge- 
rated. It supplies the original and authentic information about the 
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Muslim administration and their fiscal policy not lo be met with in 
contemporary historical works, and also throws side-lights on the 
social and cultural aspects of the country during tlie Muslim rule. 
Written as these documents are on loose sheets of paper. They arc 
easily liable to damage, and they are fast disappearing owing to their 
delicacy and negligence of the old uneducated families possessing 
them. The preservation of this valuable record demands an early 
attention, and it is extremely desirable that a suitable action should 
l>e taken for its collection and safe deposit in public institutions with- 
in reach of scholars. 

The most important of the Mughal official documents is tlic 
Furtnan which was issued in the name of the ruling king. Apart 
from the text the prominent features of it are as follows ; 

(a) Dedicitiory religious formula on tlietop. The early Mughal 
Farmans have the formula Howal Gbaiii. Akbar changed it to 
Allaho Akbar about the time when he founded the Ilahi-religion. 
Aurangzib substituted “ Bismilah ” for it. The Farmans of tlie later 
Mughal emperors have Bismillah or any other pious ejaculation. 

(h) Tughra belou’ the dedicatory formula. This contains the 
name and titles of the reigning king written in ornamental style. 

(c) Seal impression over the text of the Farman to the right. 
The impression from the seal, termed as the Great seal, contains the 
name of the ruling king in the centre %vithin a circle, and round it the 
names of some of his ancestors up to Timur. 

(d) Endorsements on the reverse. These contain the relative 
extracts from the state records, notes regarding the checking of the 
entries on the Farman and the filing of its copies in the different 

•departments concerned etc. 

(e) Seal impressions on the reverse. In stating the order of the 
seals on Farmans Abul Faxl says that the latter were made into 
several folds beginning from the bottom, and the first fold towards 
the edge was cut off where the Vakil (the highest official of the state) 
stamped his seal. Below it or opposite to it other officials put their 
seals according to their ranks. The Mughal Farmans are found to 
bear several seals of the state officers on their reverse, and have their 
fight corner at the bottom cut off. The order of the seals stated by 
Abul Fazl does not seem to have been followed during the reign of 
Akbar’s successors. 
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A Sanad is defined by Abul Fazl as a written statement of 
accounts, and he says that they were stamped with the imperial seal 
or with the seals of the grandees. Traditionally the term SaHad is 
used for a state document issued by an official in connection with the 
confirmation of a grant previously made or the bestowal of a new 
one. It bears a seal impression of the authority issuing it, such as 
the prime-minister or the Sadr-s-Siidnr. The seal impression is 
usually to be found on the margin to the right, but none on the 
reverse. The right corner of the Saiiads at the bottom, as well as of 
other documents, is also found cut off, and probably this was a con- 
ventional practice indicating a certain stage in . the course of their 
issue. Lengthy documents written on two or more sheets of paper 
pasted together also bear seal impressions of the issuing authority or 
in place of them signatures of a responsible state official on their 
joints to vouch for the addition of extra sheet or sheets. 

The documents of the collection under notice are described below : 

I. Farman of The Emperor Humavun 

It is dated the 7th of Jumada II of the year 946 a. h. (20th 
October 1539 A. D.) and bears the seal impression of Muhammad 
Askari under whose order it was issued. It refers to the grant of a 
village in the Sarkar of Sambhal (now the headquarters of a Tahsil, 
in the district of Moradabad, U. P.) to one Shaikh Sadullah. Muham- 
mad Askari, better known as Mirza Askari, was the third son of the 
Emperor Babur. He had the Sarkar of Sambhal conferred upon him 
as Jagir, and this historical fact receives support from the document. 

An examination of the instrument shows that it does not conform 
to the details related above, and since it belongs to the period prior 
to the establishment of the Mughal rule in India, it may be treated as 
a specimen representing the. form of the royal mandates prescribed 
during the earlier ages i.e., the so-called Pathan or Sultanate period. 
As such the document possesses a great antiquarian value. The 
following are its striking features an compared to the Farmans of 
Akbar and the subsequent Mughal Emperors. 

(a) It has on the top the dedicatory religious formula 
Hu Wal-G/tani 

which is found on the early Farmans of Akbar also. 

30 
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(6) There is no Tughra, but below the dedicatory formula 
there are two headings, indicating the document to be a I'armou of 
the Emperor Muhammad Humayun issued under the order of 
Muhammad Askari. The headings, which are written in two lines 
one over the other, run as follows : 

Bafarman Muhammad Humayun Badshah G/jazT 
In compliance with the mandate of Muhammad Humayun 
Badshah Ghazi 

Hukm dhi SAan Muhammad ‘ Askari Bahadur GAazT 
The dignified order of Muhammad Askari Bahadur Ghazi. 

(c) It bears the sea! impression of Muhammad Askari only, 
which is, however, of the same type as the Great Seals of the ruling 
Mughal Emperors. The seal contains in the centre within a circle 
the name of Muhammad Askari, the son of 2ahir-ud Din Muhammad 
Babur, and round it the names of his ancestors ivz., Umar Shaikh 
Sultan Abu Said, Sultan Muhammad .Miran Shah and Amir Timur. 

(d) On the reverse there is no endorsement or any seal impres- 
sion of any state official. 

(e) Unlike the Farmans of the Mughal Emperors this docu- 
ment consists of a small sheet of paper measuring only some 
10" X 8". 

II. Farman of Akbar 

It is dated the month of Rabia II of the year 966 A. H. (1559 
A. D.) and refers to the grant of 400 bighas of land in the village of 
Bawanipur, Khitta (district) of Sambhal, to Shaikh Buddan and 
Shaikh Ahmad. It is one of the earliest Farmans of the Emperor 
Akbar, and consequently some of the distinctive features which are to 
be noticed in the subsequent documents of this class are wanting in 
it. There is no Tughra, but in place of it is a heading indicating the- 
document as the Farman of Jaial-ud-Din Muhammad Akbar Badshah 
Ghazi. Nor is there any endorsement on the reverse, but several seal 
impressions of the state officials are to be found there. One of these 
impressions is from the seal of Bairam Khan with its legend 
Kamtarin banda Muhammad Bairam 
(The meanest slave Muhammad Bairam). On the accession of Akbar to 
the throne Bairam Khan, entitled Khan-i-Khanan, was raised to the 
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office of the prime-minister, and had the whole civil and military 
powers vested in him. The court intrigues soon created some 
misunderstanding between him and Akbar, and about the middle of 
the year 967 A. H. (1560 A. D.) the former severed his connections 
from the emperor and made a revolt against him. This Farman was 
issued a little more than a year before that event. The seal impres- 
sion of Bairam Khan with its modest legend lends a great historical 
interest to the document. 

The seal impression of the Emperor Akbar, which the Farman 
bears, contains his name in the centre and those of his ancestors 
round it. The legend is in NaskJi characters, and it perhaps 
represents the impression from the seal which was prepared by 
Maulana Maqsud, the ’seal engraver, and has been referred to in 
the Aiit-i‘Akbari. 

III. Parwana-i-Rahdari (Passport) 

This is a general order issued by Khan-i-Khanan Abdnr-Rahim 
Khan to custom officers, ferrymen and husbandmen on the road from 
Jalalabad to Kabul, prohibiting them from demanding any toll from 
one Ali Koka and his companions who are related to have been depu- 
ted to Kabul on some state business. It is dated 27th of Shawaal 
997 A.H. (1589 A.D.), and bears the dedicatory formula Allaho Akbar 
and below it the heading 

Hukm-i-/f/jan-i-KAanan Mlrza Khan BahSdur Sipahsalar 
(order of Khan-i-Khanan Mirza Khan Bahadur Sipahsalar). The 
seal impression of Khan-i-Khanan contains the legend /f/ian-i- 
Khanin Murid Akbar S/iah (Khan-i-Khanan, the disciple of Akbar 
Shah). Abdu-r-Rahim Khan was the son of Bairam Khan, to whose 
title of Khan-i-Khanan he succeeded. His surname was Mirza Khan, 
and he held the post of Sipahnalar during the reigns of Akbar 
and Jahangir. The seal impression and the heading of the document 
contain his title, surname and official designation, but make no mention 
of his real name. 

IV. Tashih Nama (Muster Certificate) 

The document bears this title, and it testifies to the number of 
horses and arms and armour as detailed therein. It was issued in favour 
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of one Sayyid Murad, who held the rank of two hundred and fifty. 
It is dated 10th of Safar of the lltli year of the rclKii of Muhammad 
Shah (1729 a.d.), and bears two seal impressions, one of Sayyid 
Akbar Khan and the other of Harji Mai. 

Abu! Fazl in liis valuable work the makes a refer- 

ence to the branding of horses maintained by Manmhdars, but there 
is no mention that arms and armours were also presented on the 
occasion of the muster of horses for the inspection of state officers. 
.\ detail of the procedure adopted in this connection is wanting in 
the Aiii-i-Akbtrri, nor is there any allusion to the Muster Certificate. 
Possibly the practice of supplying such a certilicate to tlie Mausabdar 
concerned was introduced subsequent to the reign of .-\kbar. 

V. Ii.,-\n-i-Mui<a’at (A Document Announcing 
Ruyai- Concessions) 

This was issued by Kaja Raglinath for the information of the agents 
of Jiif’/rdars and Karoris (tax gatherers) of the Pargana Garhmukh- 
tesar, Sarkar and Siiba Dar-ul-Khilafat Shahjahanabad. It is dated 
the first year of the reign of Aurangzib and confirms the previous 
grants made in the Fannam of the Emperors .Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shahjahan with the conditions laid down below ; 

(a) Land in the possession of the grantees, who are alive, is 
exempted from the state taxes. 

(bj Land awarded to the descendants of the deceased grantees 
by way of inheritance out of the grants made to the latter is also 
exempted from the state taxes. 

(c) Land reverted to the state on the death of the grantees 
is allotted to their descendants for cultivation, provided they cultivate 
it themselves. 

(d) Land reverted to the state on the death of grantees, whose 
descendants are unable to cultivate it themselves, is to be made over 
to common tenants for cultivation on payment of the usual state 
taxes, the aforesaid descendants not being troubled on that account. 

The document shows the principles that were adopted in respect 
of previous grants on the change of sovereignty during the Mughal 
rule, and its historical importance needs no comment. 



IDENTIFICATION OF UDAYANA OF KAUS'AMBi 
WITH UDAYIN of MAGADHA 


Hy H. C. Seth, M.A.. Ph.D. (Lond.), 

Professor, NagPur University 

UDA.YANA king of Vatsas or Varpsas of Kausainbi was a contemporary 
of the Buddha. But he must have been a very junior contemporary of 
the great master, as the various Indian literary traditions represent 
him as marrying Vasavadatta, the daughter of Prad 3 'Ota of Ujjain, 
and also Padmavatl daughter of Ajats'atru of Magadha. Padmavatl 
according to the drama Svapiiavdsavadattam was the sister of king 
Dars'aka, son and successor of Ajatsatru. Now both Pradyota and 
Ajats'atru were contemporaries of the Buddha. And Ajats'atru, the 
father-in-law of Udayana was himself a junior contemporary of the 
Buddha, whose greater part of life was spent in the reign of Ajats'atru’s 
father, Bimbisara. The Buddha died in the seventh year of Ajats'atru’s 
reign. According to the Buddhist traditions Udayana survived the 
Buddha.’ The traditions regarding his marriage with Padmavatl 
will make us believe that he survived even Ajats'atru, as the traditions 
do not show the latter being alive at the time of this marriage, his 
son, Dars'aka being then on the throne of Magadha. 

The Puranas give the following succession list of the kings on the 
Magadha throne. 

Bimbis'ara ... 28 3 'ears 

Ajats'atru ... ••• 25 years 

Dars'aka ... 25 years 

Udayin ... ••• years 


See, Cam. History of India, p. 187. 
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In contrast with this we have the following succession list in the 
Ceylonese Buddhist chronicles, Dipvaiiisa and Mahdvcimsa. 

Bimbisara ... ... 52 

Ajats'atru ... ... 32 

Udaya Bhadda ... ... 16 

Divyilvadaiia as well as the Burmese Buddhist traditions also 
place Udayin immediately after Ajats'atru. According to Jain traditions 
also Udayin is placed immediately after Ajats'atru. The absence of 
the name of Dars-aka in the Buddhist and the Jain lists makes us 
think that Dars'aka was on the throne of Magadha for a short period, 
and not long after the death of Ajats'atru the throne of Magadha was 
seized by Udayin. 

The following reasons make us think that Udayin of the Magadha 
list is the same as Udayana King of Vatsas or Vamsas of Kaus'ambT. 

1. Udayin and Udayana are slight variants of the same name. 

2. They appear to belong strictly to the same period. This is 
apparent from the place given to Udayin immediately after Ajats'atru 
in the Buddhist and the Jain lists of the kings of Magadha. And, as 
discussed above, Udayana was a junior contemporary of Ajats'atru 
and survived him. 

3. Udayana in literary traditions is regarded as a gentle, lovable 
and a virtuous king.' Udayin also, as noted by Jayswal, “ has especi- 
ally been singled out by the Garga-Samhita for the epithet good 

4. In the Puranas Udayin is not called as the son of Dars'aka. 
In many other cases the successor has been clearly called as the son 
of the previous king. 

5. In the Matsya Purdiia the successor of Ajats'atru instead of 
being called Dars'aka is called as Vamsaka : 

9 

Ch. 272 

' The drama Svat/rtavasavadattain well emphasizes Udayana's virtues. For 
instance at one place it is remarked about him : 

H ^ i Act i. 

= J.B.O.R.S. Vol. I, Pt. I. p. 75. 
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It is difficult to say whether Vatjis'aka is a corrupt reading for 
Dars’aka or it represents some genuine historical tradition.' Vains'aka 
recalls the Vamsas of Kaus'ambi. 

6. Hiuen Tsang also mentions that Dar^aka vvas the last king 
in the line of Bimbisara.’ According to this tradition recorded by 
Hiuen Tsang Dars'aka’s successor Udayin must belong to some 
other dynasty. 

7. PurSlnas inform us that Udayin changed his capital and 
founded Kusumapura. Change of capital often signifies a change of 
the ruling dynasty. 

8. Literary traditions also indicate that the marriage of Uda- 
yana of Kaus'ambi with the royal family of Magadha was arranged 
more for political reasons. Udayana’s minister Yaugandharayana’s 
ambition was to increase and consolidate the power of his master. 
This may have in course of time led to the conquest and annexation 
of Magadha by Udayana. Dars'aka, the successor of Ajats-atru, had, 
perhaps, a short reign. This, as suggested above, may account for 
the absence of his name in the Buddhist and the Jain lists of 
Magadha kings. 

If our surmise that Udayana conquered Magadha is correct, then, 
this must have taken place in the latter part of his reign. This may 
account for the fact that the Ceylonese Buddhist Chronicles give 
Udaj'a Bhadda only 16 years of reign against 33 years of Udayin in 
the Puranas. It may be likely that while the Puranas give the total 
period of his reign including his reign over Kaus'&mbi before his 
conquest of Magadha, the Buddhist texts give only his reign period 
over Magadha after Ajats’atru. 

The subsequent traditions as recorded in the Purapic and the 
Buddhist account when put together, seem to indicate that after the 
death of Udayin or Udayana. Magadha again passed through a period 
of decay, in which there were a few short lived kings, until under 
Nandivardhana or according to the various Buddhist traditions 
S'iffunaga — the two appear to be identical — there was again a change 
of dynasty and Magadha rose into a first grade power. 


' Matsya Puraua after Vaipsaka gives UdSsi- If Vaqtsaka represents Udayana. 
then UdSsi. which apparently stands for Udiyin. may have been subsequently added to 
bring the information in line with the other Purapas. 

’ Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p- 102, f n- 



THE EASTERN GANGA ERA 


By R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., 

Lecturer, Governmeiti Arta College, Rajahmumiry 

In the Proceedings of the 2nd Indian History Congress, held under 
the auspices of the Allahabad University in 1938, a short paper of 
mine on ‘ The Initial year of the Eastern Gahga Era ’ was published. In 
the last para, I wrote that though several scholars accepted my view, 
scholars like Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca Univer- 
sity still expressed a different view and held that the period A. D. 
550-557 or even the first half of the 6th century A.D. better corres- 
ponded to the epoch of Gupta Era than the period a.d. 494-498 as 
stated by me and several other Scholars. Dr. Mazumdar even stated 
that the Ganga Rule ended in the 10th Century, though this view is 
clearly opposed to historical, inscriptional and other evidences. 
(Vide his Outline of History of Kalihga, reprinted from Dacca 
University Studies). 

However, in editing the Plates of Hastivarma in Ep. Ind. Vol. 
XXIII, p. 63, the same scholar stated thus : “ the epoch of the Gaiiga 
Era would fall between 470-570 A.D. This is in accord with the 
latest theory on the subject, viz. that of Prof. R. Subba Rao who is 
the first to work on the subject svith the help of some positive data. 
He fixes the epoch of the era at a.d. 494.” 

In Bp. Ind. Vol. XXII, p. 75 while editing the Indian Museum 
Plates of Gahga Devendravarma of 308 year, Dr. Chabra states, “ The 
year refers itself to the Ganga Era, the initial date of which has 
been much dicussed hut not yet been quite settled. Recently, 
Mr. R. Subba Rao has outlined a history of the Gahgas of Kalinga. 
According to his calculation, the Gahga years 308 and 310 would 
correspond respectively to a.d. 802 and 804 which may not be far 
wrong, if not exact. This date may moreover be borne out by the 
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Paljtogmphical evidence.” (In a footnote, he refers to J. 4. H. i?. S. 
Vol. VI, pp. 196-197 and 4. R. on S. /. Ep. 1931-32, p. 45 when the 
origin of the Lastern Gahga era has been discussed and almost the 
same conclusion has been reached). 

Again, Dr. K. C. Mazumdar in a recent article on ‘‘The Epoch 
of the Gahga Era, published in the Indian Ciiltin-e, Vol. IV, pp. 171-79 
has stated that it has not yet been possible to ascertain its epoch or 
origin. After discussing the views of several scholars and rejecting 
them, he states ; “ To Mr. R. Subba Rao belongs the credit of bring- 
ing to light positive evidences of a satisfactory character, which may 
perhaps lead to the solution of the vexed problem. But unfortunate- 
ly, Mr. Subba Rao’s deductions and inferences do not appear to be 
quite correct.” 

The object of this paper is to bring uptodate the several views of 
scholars on this subject and to point out the defects in Dr. Mazum- 
dar’s view and to affirm the correctness of my theory. 

1. Fleet’s view that the epoch of the era would fall in 
the 6th century is now rejected by all scholars as obsolete and 
groundless. 

2. Mr. G. Ramdoss’ view that the era was founded as a result 
of Samudragupta’s invasion of Kaliiiga after 330 a.d. is also rejected 
by all scholars as being based on mere assumptions and on incorrect 
astronomical data. 

3. The views of Robert Sewell, lace R. D. Banerji and R. C. 
Mazumdar which state that the era was founded in the latter half of 
9th century A.D., in the 1st half of 8th century A,D., and in the 
latter half of the 8th century A.D., respectively are also rejected as 
they are not based on positive data. 

4. My own views, first stated in 1930 in my Kalirigadesa 

Caritra and History of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga (txz. 

was started in a.d. 493 or 494, are now accepted by the following 
scholars into or with slight change of two or three years : 

Messrs: (a) D. C. Sircar, (6) J. Ghosh, (c) Rao Bahadur C. R. 
Krishnamacharlu, (d) Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, (e) Arch. Survey, 
(f) B. V. Krishn Rao. 

5. Dr Chabra states that my views cannot be far wrong though 
they are not exact. Dr. Mazumdar, while giving credit to me for 
supplying positive data which will lead to solution of the problem 
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states that niy theory is not quite correct. There is a difference 
of more than half a century between our two views regarding 
Gahga era. 

Dr. R. C. Mazumdar's points are : 

1. The date of Mandasa Plates of Gahga .Anantavarma is 
S'. 976 or S'. 967 but not S'. 913 as stated by Mr. Kamdoss. The 15th 
regnal year would correspond fairly well to S'. 976. 

2. If the date of the Mandasa Plates is taken as S'. 91.1, then 
there is no Anantavarma at that time. Vajrahasta II had no such 
title as Anantavarma. 

J. The Donor of Mandasa Plates, viz., Dharmakhedi who issued 
a grant in Anantavarma’s reign in S'. 976 or 967 also issued a grant 
(Simhapura Plates) in the reign of Devendravarma in the Gahga year 
520. There is no difficulty in indentifying these two Gahga Kings with 
Vajrahasta Anantavarma (S'. 960-992) and Raja Raja Devendravarma 
(S'. 992-999). The Gahga year 520 would thus fall between S'. 992 
and 999 and the epoch of the Gahga era would lie between S'. 472 
and 479 or A.D. 550 and 557. 

4. The Chicacole Plates refer to Madhukamarnava, son of 
Anantavarma. Mr. R. Subba Rao identifies him as the son of 
Vajrahasta Aniyanka Bhima and states that Vajrahasta had the title 
of Anantavarma. If this is accepted, the epoch of the Gahga era 
cannot, of course, be so late as 550 A.D. But it cannot be accepted, 
as it is a mere assumption. The only natural interpretation of the only 
known positive datum would lead to the inference that the initial 
date falls between A.D. 550 and 557. 

5. Lastly, Gahga Indravarma of 87th year of Acyutapuram 
Plates granted lands to Durgas-arma of Gautama Gotra. The 
E. Calukyan Visijuvardhana granted lands in his 18th year which 
corresponds to 6ii a.d. to the two sons of Durgs'arnia of Gautama 
Gotra (vide his Chipurapalli C. P. Inscription). If the initial date of 
of Gahga Era is 550 A.D., then Durgas'arma would receive grant in 
637 A.D. and his sons 4 years earlier than himself. This would also 
place the epoch in the 1st half of 6th century and probably between 
550 and 557 a.d. 

6. - He does not like to discuss the astronomical data as he is 
not equal to the task and as there is risk in relying on it. I must 
answer his points one by one : 
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1. Anyone reading carefully Mr. Ramdoss’ views published in 
J.R.O.R.S. Vol. XVII, pp. 175-188 and J.A.H.R.S. Vol. IX, 
pp. 13-22 must be convinced with his arguments. The mode of 
Anka reckoning of dates must be admitted by any one acquainted 
with Kalihga or Oriya history. The style of Mandasa plates and the 
absence of Imperial titles like Tri Kalihgadhipati to the king 
Anantavarma should lead any one to think that the king referred to is 
the earlier Anantavarma and not his grandson. The 15th Anka year 
or Uth actual year therefore corresponds to S'. 913. If Dr. Mazum- 
dar's argument is to be accepted, the 13 regnal year cannot corres- 
pond to either S'. 976 or 967. His statement that it corresponds 
fairly xeell cannot be accepted for want of precision. 

2. Taking the date of the Mandasa Plates as S'. 913, and con- 
sidering the usages and practices of the Ganga kings as revealed in 
both C. P. and Stone inscriptions and studying the genealogy care- 
fully, the king who ruled in S'. 913 and who had the title of Aniyanka 
fihima Vajrahasta must be recognized as an Anantavarma — a title 
which was borne alternately by all kings from his time onwards. 
Similarly, the title of Devendravarma, was borne alternately by the 
kings. In proof of it, Aniyanka Bhlma Vajrahasta II Anantavarma 
had a son Madhukamarnava Devendravarma. His successor Ananta- 
varma Vajrahasta had a son Devendravarma Raja Raja and a grandson 
Anantavarrha Codaganga. Thus, it is not improbable to believe that 
Vajrahasta II had the title Anantavarma. 

3. The reply for this is that there is no difficulty either in 
identifying the same two kings with Anantavarma of S'. 913 and his 
son Madhukamarnava who issued a grant in Ganga year 526. The 
grant of Dharmakhedi of 520 Ganga era refers to his reign. The 
starting date of the Ganga era, according to Ganga chronology pro- 
vided in the most reliable C. P. charters of Vajrahasta III, would 
then fall in the period suggested by me, viz., A.D. 494-497. 

4 & 6. Dr. Mazumdar states that the Ganga era falls within 
the first half of 6th century and probably during the period A.D. 550 
to 557. If it is so, it not only fails to satisfy certain astronomical data 
given in the Ganga C. P. charters but also does not provide for the 
existence of King Madhukamarijava Devendravarma of G. E. 526 
whereas he is a historical king who actually ruled according to all 
•C. P. Grants of Vajrahasta III immediately before him. It is proved 
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from inscriptions tlmt Madliukamarnava, son of Aiianta\:iriiia, of 
Chicacole Plates dated 526 Ganga era liad also the title of Devcndra- 
varma and no other king of that name and title existed at a later period. 
He lived in the transition period between the early and later Ganga 
reigns and it was at this stage that the Khedi kings used both Ganga 
and S'aka years. 

5. Lastly, the synchronism suggested hy Dr. Maznmdar docs 
not decide the issue. It was suggested by myself 10 years ago in my 
book Kalingadcs’a Caritra. It was a suggestion merely and it will 
oppose the learned Doctor’s theory rather than help it. 

Conclusion : ("cj As all scholars have admitted, all Vajiahasta Ill’s 
Plates state that Aniyanka Bhima Vajrahasta II (S'. 901-936) 
had 3 sons of whom the 1st Kamarnava ruled in S'. 937, the 2nd 
Gundama ruled from S'. 937-940 and the 3rd Madhukaniarnava ruled 
from S'. 941 to S' 960 and that Vajrahasta III was crowned in 
S'. 960 or A. u. 1038. 

(b) The Chicacole Plates of Anantavarmadeva’s son Maharaja- 
dhiraja Madhukamarnava, dated 526 G. E. state that his capital was 
Kalihganagara. 

(c) The Simhapura C. P. grant of Dharmakhedi states that he 
was the son of Bhamakhedi and that he made a grant in Gahga- 
Kadamba year (same as Ganga year) .520 in the reign of Devendra- 
varma, son of Anantavarma whose capital was also Kalihganagara. 

J^d) The Mandasa Plates of Dharmakhedi, son of Bhamakhedi 
dated S'aka year 913 belong to the Samasta year 15 (actual year 13) 
of King Anatavarmadeva Maharaja. This would give S'. 901 as the 
date of accession of this king. 

From these inscriptions, the following facts arise : 

From B and C. Within a space of 6 years, the difference between 
520 Ganga year and 526 G. K. year, we get Anantavarma’s son Madhii- 
kamarijava and Anantavarma’s son Devendravarma both ruling from 
Kalihganagara. So, Madhukamarijava must have also been called 
Devendravarma and both the grants refer to the same reign. There is 
no Madhukamarnava — Devendravarma after this period as proved by 
inscriptions. 

From C and D. Anantavarma and Dharmakhedi of both plates must 
be the same persons 520 G. K. or G. year must be near about Saka 913- 
If it is the same, then G. E. states in S'. 913 minus G. 520 or S'. 393 
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or A. D. 471. Blit since S'. 913 belongs to Anantavarma’s 13th year 
and since he had 35 years’ rule and since G. 520 belongs to his son’s 
reign, it follows that the Gartga era would start not earlier than 493 
A. D. It also follows that this .\nantavarma M'ho got up the throne 
in S'. 901 is the same as Aniyanka Bhima Vajrahasta II mentioned in 
all the Plates of Vajrahasta III as ascending the throne in S'. 901 
and ruling for 35 years. Since a grant was made in G. year 526 by 
Devendravarma Madhukamarnava and since he ascended the throne 
in S'. 941, it follows that the G. E. started in or about S'. 941 minus 
G. 526 or S'. 415 or A. D. 493 in case the grant was made in his first 
ruling year. If it is made in his last ruling year, G. S. will start in 
A. D. 512. Originally, in my books, I fixed the year A. D. 493-94 as 
the first year of the G. E. on ground that the grant was made early in 
.his reign, but on astronomical calculations made by’ certain Scholars, 
the year A.D. 496-97 has been accepted by me provisionally. Recently, 
the Pondura grant of Vajrahasta II of G. E. 500 belonging to his 29th 
ruling year was published in our J. A. H. R. S. Vol. IX, pp. 23-30 and 
from calculations made, the initial year of the Ganga Era will be 
A. D. 509 : and this date cannot be extended to 550-557 a. d. as 
suggested by Dr. Mazumdar. 



FOUNDATION OF GUHILA POWER IN VAGADA 

By Golap Chandra Ray Chaudhuri M.A., B.L,, 

CaUutta 

The designation Vagada was applied in mediaeval inscriptions to the 
territory occupied by Dungarpur and Banswara in Rajputana. Its 
early history is practically unknown. In the tenth century a.D., it 
was included within the limits of the Paramara dominions, and con- 
tinued to be ruled by princes of this line till the close of the first 
decade of the twelfth century a.D. The Thakarda (Dungarpur) in- 
scription of 1212 v.s. (1155 A.D.), shows that in the middle of the 
twelfth century a.d. a part of the principality passed under Maharaja 
Surapaladeva, whose ancestors are known to have been ruling in the 
country round about Ingnoda in the Dewas State in Central India 
after supplanting the Paramara ruler of Dhara from that region.' 

From the beginning of the thirteenth century a.d. a Guhila 
dynasty was firmly established in the Vagadavatapadrakamandala to 
which the present rulers of both Dungarpur and Banswara claim to 
belong. Tradition is almost unanimous in assigning the honour of 
laying foundation this dynasty to a prince of Mewar. But as regards 
the identity of the founder or the date of the foundation there is no 
such agreement. 

According to one set of tradition Mahap, the elder son of RSval 
Karan (variously represented as the son of Samarasirhha or Ratna- 
simha) of Mewar, who was disinherited for his indolence and incapa- 
city, became the progenitor of the royal line of Vagada. According 
to another version Samarasimha himself being pleased with the 
devotion of his younger brother abdicated the throne of Mewar in his 
favour and eventually became the founder of the Guhila principality 
in Vagada- It may be noted here that according to these traditions 

'E^./nd-.xix.pp. 36. 45. 
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the elder line of the Guhila princes became rulers in Vagada and the 
Ranas of Mewar belong to the younger branch.' 

These traditions have been rightly rejected in the light of the 
epigraphic evidence which shows conclusively that \’agada came 
under the sway of the Guhilas long before Samarasirhha or his alleged 
descendants. .Some modern scholars think that Samantasiriiha of 
Mewar, who ruled in the last quarter of the twelfth century, was the 
real founder of the royal line of Dungarpur and Banswara. They also 
accept as true the implication of the above mentioned traditions that 
the rulers of Vagada belong to the elder branch of the Guhila family.’ 

Indeed the earliest epigraphic record of a Guhila prince found 
within the territorial limits of Dungarpur and Banswara belong to 
Samantasirnha. This inscription has been found at Solaj in Dun- 
garpur and is dated 1236 V.S. (1179 A.D.). Our attention is also 
invited to two significant passages of the Achalgadh Inscription of 
1342 V.S. (1285 A.D.) and the Kumbhalgadh Inscription of the time 
of Rana Kumbha.* They clearly show that the principality of MewSr 
lost for a time by the Guhilas, and was regained by Kumarsiriiha, 
younger brother of Samantasirnha, after expelling a prince styled 
Kitu, identified with the Cahamana Kirtiraja, son of Alhanadeva of 
Naddula. It is further stated in the Kumbhalgadh Inscription that 
Kumarasiriiha obtained Aghata after propitiating a Gurjara King, 
identified with Bhima II Calukya. An inscription found at Ahar 
(Udaipur) of the time of BhTma II, dated 1263 V.S. (1206 A.D.) in- 
forms us that Mewar actually formed part of the dominions of the 
Calukya king (svabliujyamana-Medapatainaadalantahpatinah).' It 
has been suggested that the prince who lost Mewar must have been 
Samantasirnha, who there after moved to Dungarpur, leaving the task 
of recovering the ancestral kingdom to a younger brother. As the 
Solaj inscription of Samantasirnha is dated 1236 v.s. (1179 A.D.) the 
loss of Mewar must have taken place before this date.' 

The Jalor inscription of the time of Songira Chahamana Maha- 
raja Samarasirhha clearly shows that his father Kirtipala must have 

‘ Tod., I, 207 (Ed. by Abalakaiua Sen) ; Muhasta Naipa SI Ki Khyata, Ed. by RSma- 
narayapa Dui'a4a, pp. 28, 78 ; The History of RajputuKa. Vol. Ill, pi. I, pp. JO ff. 

’ Ojha, The History of Rajpiitana, Vol. Ill, pt. I, pp, 26, 39. 84ff. 

^ibid., pp. 34n, 48n. 

' ibid., p. 48n. 

^ibtd.. p. 49. 
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died before 12i9v.s. 1182 (a.d.).‘ Or in other words the occupation 
of Mewar by Kirtipala must have taken place before 1182 A.l). Two 
inscriptions at Bamnera (Jodhpur), two at Siiiiderav (Jodhpur), all 
dated in 1258 v.s. (1202 a.d.) and one inscriiition found at Cthman 
(Sirohi), dated 1256 V.S. (1200 a.D.) refer themselves to the reign of 
a prince styled Samantasirnha. He has been identified with his Guhila 
namesake.' It may be noticed that Bamnera and Sanderav formed 
part of the dominion of the Naddula Chahamana Kclhaiiii, and Sirohi 
was under the Paramara maij^alika Dharavarsa. Both these princes 
seem to have been feudatories of Calukya Bhima II. It does not 
seem probable that Samantasirnha attacked the vassals of the Caluk- 
ya king unsupported by the resources of Mewar. If therefore 
Samantasirnha was the prince who lost Mewar, he must have lost it 
between 1258 V.S. (1202 a.d.) and 1263 V.S. (1206 a.D), the date of 
the Ahar Inscription of Bhima II. It is not altogether impossible 
that Samantasirhha succumbed to an united attack of Bhima II and 
his feudatory the Naddula Cahamapa Kelhana, who is probably to 
be identified with prince KItu mentioned in the Kumbhalgadh Inscrip- 
tion. The latter joined the expedition not only because he was obliged 
to perform the ordinary duties of a vassal, but also because of the loss 
of Bamnera and SSnderav suffered by him. 

It is, however, certain that Samantasirnha could not retain his 
new conquests in Vagada for a long time. Bhima II wrested it from 
him in or before 1185 a.d., and found a vassal ruler in a member of 
a junior branch of the Guhila clan. An inscription of the time of 
Bhima II, dated 1242 v.s. (1185 A.D.) informs us that Guhila maha- 
rajadhiraja Amrtapaladeva, son of maharajadhiraja Vijayaplladeva, 
was ruling in Vagadavatapadrakamapdala apparently as a feudatory 
of the Calukya king.* 

Neither Samantasirnha nor Amrtapaladeva were destined to be 
the founder of the Guhila dynasty of Vagaeja. In the bardic chroni- 
cles the rural line of Dungarpur-Banswara begins with Slhadadeva. 
Two inscriptions of his time have been found dated 1277 v.s (1221 
A.D.) and 1291 v.s. (1234 A.D.).* The latter inscription specifically 


' Kp. Ind., XIX. p. 58. 

’ ibid., p. 64. 

‘ Ojha, History of Hajputana, Vol. Ill, pi. I, p. 50n. 
‘ ibid., p. SOj. 
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informs us that Sihadadeva was the ruler of Vagadavatapadraka- 
mandala. From the time of this prince we do not find any break in 
the genealogical list. It is not unreasonable to assume that Sihada 
with whom the bardic chroniclers begin their kliydftr was the real 
founder of the Vagada line of the Guhila kings. From an inscription 
of his son Jayasiinha, dated 1306 V.S. (1249 A.D.) we are informed that 
Sihada wa.s the son of Jayantasiihha.' This Jayantasirbha is probably 
to be identified with Jayantasirhha or Jaitrasirhha of Nagahrada, whose 
reign extended from 1270 v.s. to 1309 v.s. (1213-1252 a.d.).- The 
close relation of Jaitrasirhha with the ruler of Vagatja seems also to 
be attested by the fact that a grandson of his talaraksa proved his 
valour in the battle field of Utthunaka (Arthutia in Banswara) while 
fighting with Jaitramalla, identified with Jayatuiigadeva of Mahva, 
in the cause of Jesala, probably to be identified with Jayasiinha, son 
of Sihada.’ It is, however, not known whether Sihada was the eldest 
son of Jaitrasirhha or not. 


' Hp. Ind.. XIX, p. 77. 

» Ep. Ind. .XIX, pp., 66, 99 ; XXII, p. 287n 12. 
'Ep. Ind., XXII, pp. 285, 288. 
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9. ANTHROPOLOGY 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Bv M. H. Krishna. M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), 

Pro/ensor of Hiaiory, Vnivcrsity of Mysore and Director 
of Archieoloy^y, Mysore State 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am grateful to the authorities of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference for the honour the}’ have done me in electing me to the 
Presidentship of the Anthropology section of this Conference. 
Though I have followed with keen interest recent researches in these 
subjects and have been lecturing on various aspects of Anthropology 
at the Mysore University, my original studies have been mostly con- 
fined to things of the past, to History, Archeology and Pre-history. 

Perhaps the title of this section is itself a matter for re-consider- 
ation because I find that in the past it has been called Anthropology 
and has included Ethnology, Mythology, Folklore, Sociology, etc. 
The term Ethnology refers to the study of contemporary human 
groups in respect of their physical, cultural and social characteristics. 
It makes use of the facts collected by the ethnographer in his mono- 
graphs, makes a comparative and critical study of them and attempts 
to draw scientific inferences. Ordinarily it does not go farther back 
than the immediate past. But it is found that occasionally attempts 
have been made, as in the presidential address of this section at its 
last session, to give historical explanations for present dav facts. Thus 
Ethnology is sometimes developed to include the facts of racial, social 
and cultural history. There has been a distinct tendency in recent 
years to expand Ethnology into the more comprehensive and more 
methodical science of Anthropology. I strongly plead that the section 
do return to its old title of “ Anthropology.” 
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We arc aware that, in recent years, another great subject 
Sociology has been developing and forging ahead basing itself upon a 
study of society — past and present, primitive and civilized. It has 
been gradually drawing into itself the social aspects of Ethnology and 
social Anthrojxjlogy. Since these subjects are closely connected with 
each other, it is sometimes very difficult to mark out their boundaries 
and differentiate them. 

If Ethnology studies human groups, social Anthropolog}', primi- 
tive society, and Sociolog} — contemporary society, it is a particularly 
difficult operation to differentiate them from each other in India ; for 
here not only has the primitive past left its distinctive impress upon 
the civilized present, but also primitive society and civilized society 
live in contemporaneity and are linked together by a number of inter- 
mediate stages. Whether Indian society is primitive or civilized, it 
has inherited so many of the ancient traits and has to such a large 
extent grown out of the past that its student in India has got to be a 
Sociologist, a social anthropologist, an ethnologist and a social 
historian. At this stage of social studies in India and in view of the 
limited scope of the other sections of the Conference, the scope of this 
section would, I believe, be best expressed by the title “ Anthropology 
and Sociology.” This would include the study of Ethnography,. 
Ethnology, physical, social and cultural Anthropology relating both 
to the past and the present and the scientific study of the Indian social 
structure and its problems. The scope would be quite wide enough 
and would not duplicate that of the other sections of the Conference. 

With such a wide scope for the subjects of this section, one 
would feel tempted to enter into a discussion of the numerous pro- 
blems that yet remain unsolved in the Anthropology of India, physi- 
cal, cultural and social. But since the time at my disposal is limited, 
I shall confine myself to a brief discussion of only some of the prob- 
lems of physical Anthropology. 

The study of racial questions and the reconstruction of racial 
history is one of the most interesting branches of our subject. Though 
earlier writers had published short notes, it was Sir Herbert Risley 
who made his pioneer studies nearly forty years ago and gave a start 
to physical Anthropology in India by publishing his book The People 
of India. This seven fold classification of our countrymen was 
almost classical until recent years. 
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1. Tnrko-lranian : Tall, fair eyes dark or grey, hair on face 
plentiful, head broad, nose very long; Baloch, Bnilimi und some 
Pathans. 

2. Indo- Aryan ; Tall, fair, eyes dark, hair on face plentifal, 
head long, nose narrow and prominent ; uniform type found in the 
Panjah, Kajpiitana and Kashmir. 

J. Sevtho-Dravidian : Medium height, broadish head, breadish 
nose : Marathas and west Kanarese. 

4. Aryo-Dravidian : Longish head, lightish brown to black com- 
plexion, medium to broad nose, shortish stature; L. P., Kcliar. 

5. Mongolo-Dravidian : Broad head, dark complexion, plentiful 
hair on face, medium stature, medium nose ; Bengal and Onssa. 

6. Mongoloid : Broad head, dark yellowish complexion, scanty 
hair on face, short stature, broadish nose, flat face, oblique eyes ; 
Nepal, Assam, Burma. 

7. Dravidian : Short stature, very dark complexion, hair plenti- 
ful, dark eyes, long head, very broad nose ; Mtidras, Hyderabad, 
Central Provinces, Central India, Chota Nagpur. 

But subsequent investigation lias modified many of Risley’s con- 
clusions. Ramaprasad Chanda and Br. Ghurye disclosed that the 
Mongolo-Dravidians and the Indo-Scytho-Dravidians were only the 
Indian cousins of the broad-headed Alpine Caucasians. Rivers, 
Thurston and Seligman discovered that the jungle tribes of India 
were descended really from various different races. Richards and 
Elliot Smith argued that the Tamils were close cousins of the 
Caucasian Mediterranians. Brown and others established the 
existence of a Negrito branch in the Andamans. Hutton and others 
pointed to the existence of Melanesian blood among stray primitive 
peoples strewn about in Assam, Behar and Malabar. The study and 
discussion of the Mohenjo-Daro skeletons by Keith and Guha and the 
restudy of the North Indian peoples by Eicksted and Guha has 
pointed to the existence of a distinct North-Indian section of the 
Brown branch of the brown Caucasian race. These and other 
researches though started by Risley’s theories have greatly altered 
our knowledge and given new classifications. 

Of the recent writers on the subject, Eickstedt and Guha have 
done very valuable work and deserve the fullest consideration. Eick- 
sledt’s conclusions have been published in numerous articles in 
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Englisli iind German and in the volumes on the Castes and Tiihes ul 
Mysore and of Travancore. After a detailed all-Indian study he has 
described the races of India and suggested a new sot of names for them. 
His classiheation may thus be summarized : 

I. Negrid : 

1. Negrito: Andamanese. 

2. Melanesian : Some Assam and Ifehar tribes. 

II. Weddid (Ancient Indians) ; 

1. Gondid ; Tallish and slender — Central Indian typo. 

2. Malid : Ui) Many South Indian hill tribes. 

(f>) Veddas of Ceylon. 

III. Moiigolid : 

Several groups including Central Indian Paleo-Mongolid. 

IV. Europid : 

A. Melanid group — Blaek brown colour, curly iiair, steep 

forehead, triangular low ridged nose, medium height, a 
dark branch of the white race. 

(<r) Southern Melanid: represented by the lower Tamil 
castes. 

(6) Kolid : Central India. 

B. Indid Group: 

(fl) Indid : Consisting of the main body of the people of 
India : slim, graceful body, thin bones, medium height, 
long head, long face, brown skin, black wavy hair, 
protruding narrow forehead, triangular nose, weak chin. 
{h) North Indid : Tall body, coarse features, black hair 
and eyes, light brown colour. 

C. Bracliid : 

ia) West Brachid ; Bombay 
(i) East Brachid: Bengal 
(c) Tall Brachid : 

{d) Orientalids : recent immigrants from Western Asia. 

Eickstedt’s valuable studies of the somatic features of the Indian 
people were followed by the detailed investigations of Dr. B. S. Guhn 
who may now be said to occupy the position of the latest compre- 
hensive writer on the subject. His facts were published with detailed 
anthropometrical calculations in the Census of India, Ethnology 
volume in 1935. while his conclusions were more popularly presented 
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in liis artick' in The Field Sciences of Iiidin. His racial analysis may 
be summarised thus : 

A. Negroid ; 

1 . Negrito : Short stature, round liead, woolh' pepperconicd 

hair, dark brown skin, prognathic. 

These people live in the .Vndainans. 

2. The Melanesians : A medium statured, frisly haired, 

dark-brown micaticephalic race is found thinly- 
sprinkled about among the jungle folk of Malabar, 
Bihar and Assam. 

13. Proto .\ustraloid : 

i. Among the Veddas of Ceylon and some small aboriginal 
groups of southern and central India a smallisli, 
dark skinned, prognathic, wavy liaired people are 
found who may be called protoaustraloid. Baron 
Eickstedt distinguishes two groups among them 
namely the W'eddid and the Gondid. 

C. Mongoloid : 

-1. Tibetan type inhabiting the hilly parts of Kashmir 
adjoining Tibet. 

5. The long-headed Mongolian on the eastern borders 
of .\ssam. 

fj. Round headed Monogolian on the southern borders 
of Assam. 

D. Indo-European (?) : 

Guha does not use this word. It is introduced here in order to 
signify the main race. The above named six types do not belong to 
the so-called Indo-European race. Six Indo-European types arc 
distinguished, three of which are also minor in importance namely 
numbers 7, 8 and 9. Numbers 10, 11 and 32 are very important. 

7. Chalcolithic — A powerfully built, large-brained race 

with prominent eye-brows projecting back of the bead, 
robust body, light complexion and coarse general 
features found sprinkled in the Punjab, both five 
thousand years ago and now. 

8. Protonordic — The group nearest to the Nordic race in 

India. Large brain, medium long head, grey or blue- 
grey eyes, chestnut or red hair, rosy white complexion 
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high pitched nose, well built long face and a powerful 
lower jaw. This type is now found among the Red- 
Kaffirs and other hill people of east-Afghanistan 5 
microscopic mixed up traces of it are seen in the 
Konkan coast and elsewhere. 

9. Oriental — With fair skin, black eyes black hair and 

nose markedly long and acquiline. A minor type 
found among the Pathans, some Punjabis and some 
sub-Himalayan regions. 

10. The Basic Indian type' — Medium stature, a long high 

cranium, a narrow vertical fore-head, weak eye-brow 
ridges, pointed weak chin, moderately prominent nose 
with spread-out nostrils, full lips, largish mouth, bright 
black eyes, slightly wavy hair, moderately present on 
the face and body and varying shades of brown skin 
from a rich to a dark tawny brown. This type forms 
the largest part of the South-Indian population and a 
considerable part of the North-Indian population. 
This is the basic type of India. Guha does not recognise 
a distinctly Tamil type, the Melanid of Eickstedt. 

11. The iwrth’west Indian called by Guha the Indus type 

and by E’ckstedt the north’Indid type. This has a 
delicately made medium — sized body with sharp, well 
— cut, refined features, fine narrow high — pitched 
nose, low long head, a well-arched forhead and a brown 
skin with smooth wavy hair. It is closely akin to the 
Mediterranean race of Europe. It forms a very large 
proportion of the population of north-west India and 
of some upper classes in the other parts of India. 
Guha thinks that the taller and coarser elements in 
the north-western population are minor and are due to 
later immigrations. 

12. The Broadheaded type called AIpo-Dyvaric by Guha. It 

has a rather round, broad face, a long prominent nose, 
sometimes arched, a flattened vertical occiput, a broad 
high head with a somewhat receding forehead, shortish 
or medium stature, round horizontal dark eyes, pro- 
fuse straight hair on the face and body, pale olive, 
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light brown or tawny brown skin. The branches of 
this race are spread over the west of India, tlic 
Kanarese country and Uengal. 

I have stated this analysis at length though partly in my ow n 
words since it is likely to be the foundation on which work of the 
next generation will be based. It deserves the closest scrutiny and 
examination. It serves as a basis for future investigation. 

Some amount of confusion is no doubt caused by the fact that 
each investigator has coined his own nomenclature and used it. 
Risley’s names are popular, but they have to be given up since they 
connote linguistic and cultural groups and cannot he purely somatic 
terms. Cuba’s terms are somewhat more correct and more explana- 
tory. But some of them lack uniformity and scientific form. It is 
time that the scientific bodies do come to an understanding about the 
terrhs to be used. I suggest below a modified scheme based on the 
suggestions of Eickstedt and Cuba. The names ending uniformly with 
ic which is familiar as in Nordic. 

As for real differences among modern writers, the\' appear to. 
agree about most of the main divisions though there might be differ- 
ences about some details. 

Among the facts that stand out and appear to be likely to become 
unshakeable three may be specially mentioned : 

First — That nearly all the known branchesof racesofthc world liave 
their representatives in India though sometimes in very small numbers. 

Seco«cf/y— The Indo-Aryan or Nordic race, which Risley thought 
occupied the Punjab, Kashmir and Rajputana is represented in India 
by a small sprinkling of tribes in the North-west hills: and the main 
body of the people of North-west India are as distinct from tlie Nordics 
as the South Indians are. 

Thirdly — That the bulk of the population of India is made up of 
three allied branches of the Caucasian race each distinguishable from 
the others, each largely occupying distinctive tracts though mixed uji 
considerably in the course of history. Their common characteristics 
are medium hight, slightly wavy black hair, bright black eyes, brown 
skin, well developed nose, rather light weight, graceful body. 

As a basis of our future studies both in Somatology and Pre- 
history, we are now in a position to co-ordinate the work done till 
now and understand racial classification in India thus : 
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A. Major races ; 

I. Indo-Europk race — This consists of the great bulk of the 
people of India. Its branches have been settled in India 
from pre-historic times. Three branches are distingui- 
shable : 

1. ludic — Eickstedt's Indid, Guha’s Basic Dolicocephalic 

and Kislcy’s Aryo-Dravidian. It is the largest single 
sub-race in India. It is a distinct branch of the 
brown section of the so-called Caucasian or Indo- 
European race inhabiting large parts of North India 
and South India. 

2. Sotifh-Iudic — Eickstedt thinks the Melanid type of the 

lowest Tamil castes appear to have arisen owing 
to an ancient admixture with the Malic hill type. 
Risley calls it Dravidian : Guha does not give it an 
independent place. For purjwses of discussion it 
may be called South-lndic. 

3. Nortli-Indic — Eickstedt’s North-Indid, Guha’s Indus: 

Risley's Indo-Aryan. It is a fairer branch of the 
brown race with more refined features than No. 1 and 
taller. It is found commonlj' in North-west India, 
but is spread over the rest of India, particularly in the 
higher castes. 

4. Rrachic — Eickstedt’s Brachid, Guha’s Alpo-Dinatic and 

Risley’s Scytho-Dravidian and Mongolo-Dravidian. 
These are round-headed brown people occupying 
Western India and Eastern India. 

B. Minor races : 

II. New Indo-Europic — Small groups coming in more recent 
times. 

5. Indo-Nordics — Long-headed, fair-haired and fair-e\ed 

(Red Kaffirs.) 

6. Orientalk — Round-headed, long-nosed, black-haired. 

III. Proto-Australic — very small numbers. 

7. Gondic — ^^Central India. 

8. Malic — of the South Indian hills. 

9. Veddtc — of Ceylon. 

IV. Negric — very small proportion. 
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10. Ncgrific — Aiicianians, etc. 

11. ^[elat^esian — .Assam, Nagas, etc. 

\'. Mongolic — small numbers mo.stly on tlic borders. 

12. Paleo-Mongolic — iii the Central Indian trihe.-=. 

1.5. Tibetic Type. 

14. AKsamic Type. 

15. Biiniiic Type. 

16. Occt7»;/c Type. 

The racial history of India ha.s to be built up on the basis of 
this classification. But numerous questions have to be answered 
before that can be done. If the old Indus people are the forefathers 
of the modern North-Indic people, what about the Aryans? The 
Aryan invasion of India requires rc-study. We are now forced to 
accept one of three conclusions : 

(i) The Aryans who invaded India after 2000 n.c. were somati- 
cally exactly similar to the bulk of the population which existed in the 
Punjab before that date and at the time of the Indus Civili;;ation the 
difference between the Aryan and the non-Aryan being purely in some 
aspects of culture. Both belonged to the same branch of the same 
race. The words “ anasali " nose-less and “ krxiiah " — black — do not 
apply to the great majority of the people whom the early Vedic 
■Aryans fought and conquered though the word “ S'is'iiadevah ” 
(phallaus-worshipers) may apply. 

(ii) The Aryan invasion took place before the Indus Civilization 
developed in which case the early Vedic period would have to be 
posted to a date c. 3500 B.c. This would upset our present notions 
of the relations between the Vedic and the Indus Civilizations. 

(iii) The Aryans who imposed their dominion over the brown 
race people were small in numbers and became indistinguish- 
ably absorbed in the North-Indic population though some aspects of 
their culture like language and religion became so widely absorbed 
by the conquered population that they have endured to the 
present day. 

Perhaps the first of these three conclusions is the least 
objectionable. 

•Another problem of race is connected with the Dravidians. The 
<iiscovery we have now made is that the Basic Indian or Indie section 
which forms the largest part and the basis of all Indian population 
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Is a distinct section of the brown branch of the Indo-Europic race’to 
wliich the North-Indie section also belongs. The South Indian.s are 
not the people whom the .Aryans conquered. But it is the North 
Indian ones. The Tamils or so-callcd Dravidians wero not conquered 
by the .Aryans. The Dravidians belong to a brunch of the Indo- 
Diiropic or Caucasian race clearly distinguished from the Astraloid 
and Negroid races. Their geographical position suggests that they 
have been in India from times earlier than the rise of the Chalcolithic 
culture of the North-west to which Marshall has assigned the date the 
5th millenium it. c. So their immigration to India probably took 
place earlier than C. 5000 13.C. or earlier. If there was an invasion on 
a large scale it was by the North Indie race people with a copper age 
culture somewhere about 4500 I3.c. 

The coming of the brachic or broad-headed people is a problem 
unexplained in history. Their occupation of the middle belt suggests 
that they came before the North Indie or South Indian folk and after 
the Indie. It has of course been suggested that they entered from 
the west possibly through Baluchistan and Gujarat. 

Before these Indo-Europic races came to India the penin.sula 
was inhabited by the proto-Australic race, branches of which appear 
to have migrated from India to Ceylon. 

To this dim past may be ascribed also the coming of the Negritos 
and perhaps of the Menianesian folk who must have lived in the 
caves and jungles of India along with the proto-Australics for tens of 
thousands of years before the Indo-Europics or Caucasians of the 
Indie type entered the country. 

The existence of fair-skinned persons of broad-headed castes 
among the Tamils, of long-headed families among the Bengalis and 
the Mahrattas, of the Chalcolithic type among the Punjabis and of 
similar admixtures in all parts of India goes to show that racial 
migrations of a minor character have been continuously taking place 
in the historical period from one part of India to another and from 
outside into India. 

Yet another problem for which a solution has to be sought in 
India is the origin of the Man and particularly of the Indian racial 
types. It has been held by some authorities that the prehistoric 
extinct races of epes whose remains are found on the Sivalik hills 
particularly Sivapithecus bear many traces closely resembling man. 
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Sir Arthur Keith’s theory that some of the fundaniental racial char- 
acteristics of the human races were developed even as early as the ape 
— stage and have been inherited from distinctive races of apes, tempts 
us to institute a comparative study between the Sivapithecus and the 
Indo-Australoid and the Indie races, in order to find out if either 
of these two had its origin and development in or around India. 
Further the tradition of the existence of monkey races in the 
Rdmayana and of pigmy races in Megasthenes and Indian popular 
tradition lead us to seek for the remains of extinct sub-human and 
pigmy races in India. Pre-historic Archaolog)' has to develop a 
great deal more before we can find out the truth about the.se problems. 
But it is well worth our while to start the investigations. 

Science progresses with doubt and curiosity. There would 
perhaps be people who have doubt’s about some of the methods 
of Physical Anthropology and expect the scientist to subject some 
of the fundamentals of his science to re-examination. India has 
been called an ‘‘ Ethnological Museum ” and here scope is offered 
for a re-study of the basic principles of racial classification. I suggest 
tvvo of the many points which may thus be tested : First, the ques- 
tion of the shape of the cranium, particularly the cephalic Index. The 
caste system with the rather strict enforcement of endogamj- pro- 
mises that castes which have migrated from one part of India to 
another retain their original racial traits. Is this borne out by a study 
of the emigrant and immigrant castes ? Very often as in the case of 
the Kayasthas of Bengal and those of the Punjab of the Sarasvats of 
West India, of the Kanarese and the Mahratta families naturalized 
in the Tamil land of the Tamil and North-Indian families settled 
down in western India and Bengal, the head form is more like those 
of the surrounding population than like that of the caste in its original 
home. Here is something which appears to support the conclusions 
of Dr. Boas when he said that there was a distinct American somatic 
type towards which European immigrants gradually changed. Here 
is a case for re-study, t'ither the endogamic nature of caste will 
have to be shaken or it will have to be conceded that the head form 
does change under the influence of environment. 

It will of course be conceded w ithout serious opposition that 
somatic features do change according to food and environment. But 
the question is what is the time taken for the change in the various 
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features? While Sir Arthur Keith points to certain features which have 
endured from the early pleistocene times, e.g. Negroid features in the 
African apes and African man from the days of the Australopithecus 
and the Rhodesian man. Dr. Boas mentions changes which take 
place in a few generations. Food experts like McCarrison account for 
the large su^e of the wheat-eating Punjabi and the small bones of the 
rice-eating Bengali and Madrasi. Perhaps some features take a long 
time and some a shorter time to change. Which are these and how 
long do they take to change? Thickness of the lips, width of the 
nostrils and skin colour, weight and stature are explained away by 
many writers as changeable in comparatively short periods of time. 
The general question needing verificaticn is what is the period of 
time that food and climate take to change the several somatic features. 
Particularly with reference to India do long heads change into round 
and round heads into long ? If so, what is the length of time taken 
for the change ? Assuming that the large bulk of our population 
belonging to the Brown Race have been living in their own localities 
for over several thousand years and some of them perhaps for ten or 
twelve thousand years, how far could the slight somatic differences 
observable in them be attributed to evolution from a common early 
Brown race type. Further, the influence of the internal secretion 
glands on somatic features may also be a matter for study by 
specialists. 

I have stated above a few of the problems that suggest them- 
selves to me which appeal to me as worthy of investigation. Of course, 
there is much work to be done in making more detailed studies of 
the ethnic groups of India taking larger numbers of subjects and 
carrying on studies from district to district. What has been done 
till now is the study of a comparatively small number of subjects in 
each area. Detailed study of the kind I suggest would need a 
large network of scientists organized and controlled by a central 
directing Board. If Dr. Guha had not been given the opportunity in 
connection with the last Census many interesting discoveries would 
not have been made. I think the coming Census is a golden oppor- 
tunity for starting such an investigation which would of course take 
many years to complete. Once it is started, the Universities and 
scientific bodies could take active interest in the solution of these 
and other problems in the racial history of India. 



YOGI GURUKKALS OF NORTH MALABAR 

By M. D. Raghavan, 

Government Museum, Mrdras 

The Yogis or Yogi Gurukkals of North Malabar, as they are more 
popularly known are a sect of holy men with a reputation for the 
S'akti cult which they zealously observe. They also serve as pro- 
fessional priests for the performance of S'akti pQja in the houses of 
Nayars and Tiyars. Celebrated sorcerers and e.^orcists that they 
were, many of them are school masters in elementary schools. They 
bury the dead in the sitting posture like Sanyasins. That they once 
held sway over the minds of the people, and were distributed over 
wide tracts of land, is clear both from the traditions current among 
the people, and from the account that Baldaeus has left about them 
in his Description of the Malabar Coast. 

Baldaeus tells us that “ in Kanara, between Kannanore and 
Mangalore, there are to be found certain order of pretended holy 
religious men living constantly in the pagodas. These appear quite 
naked and make a noise by the ringing of a bell they carry along with 
them to call their devotees. Some of the Yogis carry iron collars 
about their necks, walk constantly with iron fetters and chains, and 
have iron nails with the point inwards in their wooden slippers or 
Sandies. Some have been known to tie themselves with ro[>es to a 
tree till they expired in great torments 

A community which sj’stematically practised such rigorous dis- 
cipline and religious austerities could not long endure, and this com- 
bined with their strict exogamous code, has no doubt resulted in their 
dwindling numbers. The sect is now represented by a few families 
in parts of North Malabar, such as Cherukunnu in Chirakkal, Peravur 

'An Exact Description of the Coasts of Malabar and Coromandel in the East 
India — Philip Baldaeus — translated from the High Dutch printed at Amsterdam in 
Vol. HI. page 896. 1672, c/. also Joguis, Dictionary of the Religious Ceremonies of the 
Eastern Rations. Calcutta. 1787. 
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in Kottayam, and Iringal in Kurumbtanad taluk. In their sacerdotal 
character they survive today in South Kanara District ' where twelve 
Yogi mutts were reported to have been established, of which now 
three remain, the most important being the Kadiri mutt adjoining the 
Manjunatha temple. Survivals of their once active life in Malabar are 
recalled in such names as Choyyadam, or Yogi Macjam, a household 
of old associations in Kadirur, in the vicinity of the town of Telli- 
cherry. S'akti cult is still observed by this household more as a rite 
of propitiation of the spirits of the Yogis, and rock cut recesses which 
are to be seen in the compound today are pointed out as the caves in 
which the Yogis retired for penance, or in which they entered 
Samadhi or eternal rest. Similar rock cut caves which are seen else- 
where in the district carved out of the solid laterite rock, have long 
been a puzzle to the archaeologist. There being no surface indica- 
tion of such subterranean enclosures, they are accidentally discovered 
in the course of digging pits for cocoanut plants, or cutting laterite 
for building stones, when the ground gives way underneath and the 
workmen shocked by the sudden subsidence of the earth, drop their 
tools and run in terror of evil spirits. The antique potter)’ vessels, 
and other ceremonial objects such as the iron stylus, and the 
miniature grinding stone and roller etc., found in these caves in 
association with fragmentary pieces of bones, would appear to be 
indicative of consecration of secondary burials, where a selection of 
bones is given a ceremonial burial after a prior inhumation or crema- 
tion, a practice which prevailed widely in the past ages in various 
parts of the world. The funeral practices of the Yogis, however, being 
admitted to be different from those of ordinary mortals, the dead 
being buried, and not cremated, the entire human skeleton would 
normally be e.'cpected to be found, and not mere fragments, if these 
rock cut recesses had served to enclose their bodies on their attain- 
ment of Samadhi. It should, however, be remembered that but a 
small proportion of these antiquities have been brought to light, and 
these have mostly been deposited and rifled by the time news of their 
discovery reached the arcliEeologists or official authorities. The 
possibility of the entire skeleton being found, cannot accordingly be 
altogether ruled out, until a systematic survey is undertaken and the 
contents subjected to careful study. 

' Gazetcer of the South Kanara Dt., with supplement 1938, pp. 380. 
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Similar caves with arched doorways found in the hills of South 
Kanara district are “ believed to have been made by the Voj’is, for in 
them have been found agnikunejams, tris'ulas, metal cases, tongs and 
knives used by these people. Such caves are also found in tl)o liill 
known as Posodi-Humpa near Rumbla, near the Jogi mutt at V’ittal, 
and near the mutt at Kadre, and also at Kuta-Sadri, Koteswara and 
Soda in the S. Kanaru district.” ' 

A lighter side of the life of the Yogis has been handed down to 
us in a folk song singing the romantic love of a Yogi Virati, or a great 
Yogi for a young maiden Bala by name, obviouslj’ of a different 
community. They first meet at the bathing tank. A romance ensues, 
which after great trials of fortitude on the part of the girl, has a 
happy ending in their union as man and wife. The Yogi is revealed 
as a man of learning who correctly narrates the past and predicts the 
future, a prediction which is fulfilled. 


^ Gazetteer of S. Kanara Dt., 1938, p, 381. 



THE CULT OF SUN-WORSHIP IN INDIA 


I3y M. Yamunacharya, M.A., 

Lectiirer, Department of Philosophy, Mysore University 

SUN-WOKSHIP seems to have formed an essential part of all the 
earlier religions of the world. It assumed very great importance in 
the cult of Mitraism the elements of which survive in many of the 
present-day religions. Prof. Gilbert Murray remarks : “ We have 
immense masses of evidence about the religion of Mithras, at one 
time the most serious rival of Christianity, which sought its hope and 
salvation in the blood of a divine bull.” ' A French scholar, Louis 
Figuier is of the opinion that the worship of fire and the adoration of 
the sun exist in different nations, ancient and modern. He writes : 
“ The worship of the sun still exists among all the Negro tribes which 
inhabit the interior of Africa ; it may even be said that it is the only 
religion of the African tribes, and this religion has existed among 
them in all times. The ancient inhabitants of the new world had no 
other worship than that of the sun. This fact is established by the 
historical archives of the Indian races which we possess, such as the 
Aztecs or the ancient inhabitants of Mexico, and the Incas or the 
ancient Peruvians.” ’ “ Did not ” asks Louis Figuier ” all these 
primitive people, whose customs extend back to the origin of hu- 
manity, when they rendered religious homage to the sun, obey a 
mysterious intuition, a secret voice of nature? ” ‘ 

Here we are concerned with the manifestations of this cult of the 
sun in the religious literature and ritual of the Hindus. 

Mitraism, Mazdaism, Raism of ancient Egypt and Surya 
Namaskira in India testify to the wide prevalence of this cult in 

' Five Stages of Greek Religion. 

• I./Ouis Figuier, Tfte Day After Death, p. 131. 

’ Vaishnavisiii, Saivism, etc. 

32 
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ancient times. In India Mitraism was known as tlio cult of Miliira 
and according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar “ Mihira is the sanskriti/od 
form of the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mitlira. the Avcstic 
form of the Vedic Mitra ” and “ Magas who were descended from tin- 
Persian Magi ” W’ere the priests of the Sauras, an independent sect of 
sun-worshippers. According to Salamon Keinach, “ h rom Ivast to 
West the progress of Mithraism is that of a river, which, Howing from 
a source of crystal purity is joined by a crowd of tributary streams ; 
the more its volume swells, the more are the foreign elements that 
float with its current and sully the limpidity of its waters.” ' That 
Mitra was regarded as the source oflight and life in ancient Persia 
is evidenced by the following hymn of the 4ve.sf<r ; “ Mithra, whose 
foot is ever lifted, is a wakeful god, and watcheth all things unceas- 
ingly. He is strong, but he heareth the complaint of the weak : he 
maketh the grass to grow, and he governeth the earth. He is begotten 
of wisdom, and no man deceiveth him : he is armed with the strength 
of a thousand.” The sun god was destined to play a great part in the 
history of religious ideas. 

To the Aryan mind, the sun was not merely a physical orb in 
heaven but a spiritual being, a deity radiating not only physical light 
but the light of Knowledge. The sun is the visible symbol of tlie 
Supreme Spirit who is immanent in the universe and yet transcends 
it. When one worships Surya he is actually worshipping Sfirya 
Ndrayana who is the indweller in the sun. (cf. Dliyeyalj sadd 
savitr matjdala madliya vartt). 

Vivasvan, the sun, is represented in Vedic literature in various 
aspects. In Bg Veda I, Jl, J, Agni is disclosed to the sun. In 
I. 46. 13, the As'vin spirits are looked upon as co-dwellers with the 
sun. and are invoked to come to sacrifice. “Ye dwellers with 
Vivasvan come, auspicious, as to Mann erst ; come to the Soma and 
our praise.” In I. 53, 1, it is mentioned that god Indra has his dwel- 
ling place in the sun. In I, 58, 1, Agni — the God of light and heat — is 
said to come to us as the herald or messenger sent by the sun. In 
1, 139, 1, wc read that “ w hen our thought is raised and centred well 
on Vivasvan our holj’ praises reach God. In X, 10, Yama and Yami, 
husband and wife are mentioned as the children of the sun. These 
are the first human pair, and originators of the human race. The 
‘ Salamon Reinach, Cults, Myths and Religions. 
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])iblical account of Adam and Eve is perhaps traceable to this." So, 
we, the human race are born from the sun ; and therefore the sun is 
not simply the physical orb that we see, but the spiritual begetter of 
mankind. (See also Athai-va Veda, XVIII, 3, 15). In X, 17 verses 
3 to 6, the sun is said to be the abode where the pious who have 
passed before dwell. PQsan knows all these realms: may he conduct 
us by ways that are most free from fear and danger. Giver of bless- 
ings, glowing, all heroic, may he, the wise and watchful, go before 
us.” With this may be read the Upanisadic eschatological account 
of souls liberated from Samsara pass through the sun. In Hg Veda 
X, 72, the sun is said to be one of the eight sons of Aditi, the divine 
mother. Hence the sun is known as Aditya or the primordial energy 
of God (the creative impulse). We are told that with seven sons Aditi- 
goes to meet the gods, and casts the sun Martaijda away. This 
perhaps embodies the theory of the origin or the formation of the sun 
from the original fire-mist. The other sons of Aditi probably are 
intended to be the functionaries for the formation of other systems 
akin to the solar, in the vast expanse of the siderial universe. 

Such is the Vedic background for the cult of sun-worship. To 
this Vedic deity is offered daily oblations and the Gayatri formula is 
most devoutly uttered at the time imploring the sun to grant wisdom 
(not merely light and life) as the highest gift which man can obtain 
(dhiyo yo tiah pracodaydt). The praj'er that is offered is not so much 
to the physical sun merely made of helium and hydrogen, sulphur and 
sodium, phosphorous and platinum but to the sun as the visible 
symbol of the Supreme Being. A cognate belief is that of the Zoro- 
astrian, the distant cousin of the Indo-Aryan. Zoroastrianism regards 
the sun as a symbol of Ahura Mazda. In the Rg Veda (VII, 63) 
Surva is regarded as the eye of Mitra-Varuna. In the Zoroastrian 
Gathas, Yasna XXXVI, 6 and LVIII, 8, “ tell us that the most majes- 
tic of all lights, such as that of the sun, forms the most beauteous 
body of Ahura Mazda. In Yasna I, 11, the brilliant sun is called the 
eye of Ahura-Mazda (hvarecha kshaeta . . ■ doithrahe's ahvrahe 
mazdao) ” ' Thus both to the Vedic Aryan as well as the Zoroastrian 
the sun is not an independent object of devotion and worship but only 

' Max Muller is, however, of the opinion that the conception of Yama as the first man 
is a "later phase of religious thought." 

» R. E- Dasloor, Zarathustra and Zaiathushirianism. in the Avesta, p. 174. 
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a symbol of tlie supreme deity. According to Dr. M. N. Dhalla, the 
High Priest of the Parsis of Northwestern India, “ Mithra being 
primarily the lord of light, it was but a step from the physical to the 
moral sphere that he should be depicted as impersonating truth. ' 

We now come to the Puranic references to sun-worsihp which 
testify to the wide prevalence of this cult in mediaeval India. 

The S'likla Yajurveda is known as Vuja&aueyi Samhitti, .because 
the sun came in the form of a horse and revealed tliat Veda to R.si 
Yajnavalkya. His address to the sun in Vis,im Piiruini III, 5, 15ff, 
reads thus : 

“ Namas savitre dviiraya mukter aiiiita teiase ” 

Here the sun is said to be the gateway to the Jiinipyrean beyond. 
•• The Glory of the moon and the sun lam;" t.prabhasmi Sasi 
suryitynh) says Kvsna in the Gita. 

Here it may be useful to refer to the Aditya Hi-daya (the secret 
of the sun) in the Yuddha-kanda of the where the sun is 

spoken of as the Light and Spirit of the world, the lord of the 
universe, the protector of men and gods, the same view as was held 
of Mitra, the beneficent deity, the guide and friend of the whole 
world in Vedic religion and Zoroa.strianism. Hero we find the sun 
completely identified with the spirit of the universe and Agastya 
exhorts S'rl Rama who belongs to the solar race to adore the sun and 
pray to him for victory in the battle. 

Agastya tells S'ri Rama ; 

“ sarva-dev-atmako-hy-esa tejasvl ras'ini-bJuivaiiali 
esa dev-iisura-ga^dn lokiln pdti gahhastibhih 
esa brahma ca visnus ca s-ivas skaiidhah prajapatih 
maheiidro dhanadah hllo Yamaa .‘iomohy-aprimpatih ” 

Here is Griffith’s translation of the same : 

.‘\gastya came and gently spake ; 

“ Bend, Rama, bend thy heart and ear 
The everlasting truth to hear 
Which all thy hopes through life will bless 
■And crown thy arms with full success. 

The rising sun with golden rays, 

Light of the worlds, adore and praise ; 

The universal king, the lord 
* M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, p. 106 . 
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By hosts of heaven and Rends adored. 

He tempers all with soft control ; 

He is the God’s diviner soul ; 

And Gods above and fiends below 

And men to him their safety owe. 

He Brahma, Vishnu, Siva is he." 

This is the apogee of sun-worship in its purest philosophical form 
and is typical of sun-worship in Hinduism, In modern times, Surya 
Namaskara is coming to be regarded as a form of physical exercise 
and popularized by the Raja of Aundh. It is said that this form of 
e.xercise is an epitome of all the important Yogic Asanas, regarded as 
disciplining the body as preliminary to religious meditation. 

References to sun worship are found in the minor Pufanas like 
Agiii Punitja, Garuda Purdiia and Mdrkaudeya Purdiia. In the great 
epic, Mahdbhdrata, says Dr. P'arquhar " we meet for the first time 
the sect of sun-worshippers, the Sauras. When Yudhisthira leaves 
his chamber in the morning, he encounters one thousand Brahmin sun- 
worshippers who have eight thousand followers.” Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
is of opinion on the basis of the evidence available “ that the sun 
cult, probably made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign 
forms, prevailed in the beginning of the sixth century and was 
professed by great princes." (Vaishnavisni, Saivism, etc.) 

Regarding sun-worship in India, Count Hermann Keyserling, 
on his visit to Benares, makes the following reflections in his Travel 
Diaiy of A Philosopher ; “ It is glorious when the sun rises above 
the horizon, and the faithful on the ghats bend towards the giver of 
life in their thousands in one single gesture of adoration. Hinduism 
has no sun god ; tliat which is material, he has never honoured as 
spirit. But Hinduism commands to pray before the sun because it is 
the foremost physical manifestation of divine creative power. What 
would man be without sun ? He would not exist at all ; the vs hole of 
his being is sun-produced sun-born, supported by the sun, and withers 
when the mainspring of life turns away.” . . . ” Thus all sun- 

worshippers are right before God. For the man who believes in 
myths, there are no facts in our sense : he knows nothing of the sun 
of the physicist. He prays before what he feels as the immediate 
source of his life. The man of later days, whose emancipated 
intellect raises the correctness in the first instance, must of course 
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deny sun-worship: for him there is only the fact of astronomy, and 
this is undoubtedly no divinity. The spiritualized being does justice 
once more to the ancient faith. He recognizes in it a beautiful form 
of expression of a true consciousness of God. He knows that all truth 
is ultimately symbolic, and that the sun expresses the nature of divinity 
more appropriately than the best conceptual expression ” (p. 222). 



SOME CONTACTS AND AFFINITIES BETWEEN 
THE EGYPTO-MINOAN AND THE INDO- 
SUMERIAN CULTURES 

(INDO-SUMERIAN = DRAVipO-SUMERIAN) 

By Rev. Fr. H. S. David, B.A., Hons. (Lond.) 

A. Linguistic Contacts : 

1. Per-Aha = He-of-the-“ Great-House ” Pharaoh. Now, in 
Dravidian. ‘ Per’=Great, and ‘Aha’ = house. Tamil ‘aham.’ 

2. Sir A. P. Evans : T/r€ Palace of Minos at Knossos, Vol. I, 
Figure 207, C. 2 has a female face with two hieroglyphic signs, one a 
bent leg = kal, the other a dart=i. Hence Kali, the ancient Draviijian 
and Minoan Mother-Goddess. 

3. The Minoan hieroglyphic signs Ahkh*girdle. derived from 
Dravidian ahk or ahhk= contract. Hence Tamil ahki=a jacket. 
Similarly kenb=angle, akin to Tamil ‘ Kent ’ : ‘ Kon.’ 

4. Elunda, a mountain in East Crete, the origin of the Greek 
‘ olmpos,’ is akin to Tamil ' Elunta ’ = risen. 

B. Other Contacts : 

5. Silphium, an umbelliferous plant now extinct in Europe, 
could have been introduced into Crete only from North Kashmir, which 
falls into the province of the Indus Valley Civilization. 

6. The Svastika or ‘Nalam’ is found in Crete as a Minoan 
sacred symbol as well as in Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 

7. A mother-of-pearl shell found in the Ligurian cave has its 

nearest habitat in the Persian Gulf. 

8. Early Nilotic ivory carvings are comparable with Malabar 

Dravi(Jian ivory carvings. 

9. The ‘ Libyan Sheath’ is analogous to the Dravidian Kodukku, 
or loin-cloth. 
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10. The Minoan ‘fixed rudder’ and slightly raised (.rtnv are- 
integral parts of the Dravidian Catmarams or rafts. 

11. The Minoans, like the inhabitants of Na.uh.r (Mohenio- 

Daro), took immense delight in hydraulic devices. 

12. The Meander patterns of E. M. HI and Egyptian Sixth to 
Eighth Dynasties have similarities with those of the Indus Vallej . 

13 Brick walls found in earliest Minoan constructions and at 
Minur (Prabhaspatan) in Kathiawar, amidst abundance of rocks and 
stones, attest to the Sumerian fancy for bricks. 

14. The ancient Cretans, like the Dravidians, used paln.-ieaves 

for w'riting. _ • 

15 The Keo-lithic clay figures of Knossos have Sumerian aftini- 

ties as also the Minotaur, two-headed Minoan composite animals, and 
bull ‘rhytons’ especially as inlaying was originally a Chaldean art. 

on account of the handy supplies of bitumen. 

16. Two Babylonian cylinders, dating from Hammurabi, were 

found at Platanos and Candia in Crete. 

17. The Sumerian clay tables are used for documentary records 

in Crete in M. M. I. A. 

18. The early Nilotic culture is closely connected with the- 
Sumerian. cf. the vessel with straight hull, abruptly rising prow and 
stern, must and square sail in Evans: op. cit. Vol, II. p. 26 and 

Suppl. PI. XII. e. • • I 

19. There is a remarkable correspondence between the original 

exterior walls of the royal tomb at Naquada and the typical plans of 
Chaldean and Assyrian, presumably Sumerian monuments. 

20. The early Sumero-Egyptian stone maces; the ivory handle 
of a flint knife from Gebel-el-’Arak on which men wearing the ‘Libyan 
sheath ’ appear along with the hero Gilgames in Sumerian guise with 
his two lions. 



BUDDHISM IN ANCIENT KERALA 


Bv V. NaRAYAna. P11.LAI, M.A., B.L.. 
Assistant Professor of History and Economics, 

H. H. The Maharaja's College of Arts, Trivandnan 


THERE is a tendency in recent years to exaggerate the influence of 

Buddhism on the History of Kerala. In the Census Report of 1931 
it is stated “ In Travancore Buddhism secured a large following and 
became the prevailing religion from one end of the country to the 

other during the time of As'oka. . . • Most of the appurtenances of 

modern Hinduism such as temples, worship of images, utsavams and 
religious processions were all borrowed from Buddhists. Sasta, the 
name often given to Buddha in Buddhist scriptures was admitted 
into Hindu pantheon. The famous S'Ssta temples at Sabarimala, 

Takali, and at other places in Travancore were originally none other 

than temples dedicate to Buddha.” Dr. F. AV. T omas, in 
presidential address at the 9th Oriental Conference held at 
Trivandrum, has stated “ after the earliest Hinduism or Ved.c 
Aryanism there came a period when Buddhism was strong in the land 
(Travancore) as is evidenced by the designation b asta originally 
applied to Buddha, but now to the deity.” The present paper 
aUempts to examine the extent to which Buddhism was prevalent in 

ancient Keraja and to discuss the question whether Sasta. a Hmu 

deity commonly worshipped in Kerala is really a Hmdui.ed Buddha. 
The paper is divided into three sections : 

1. The antiquity of Buddhism. 2. The extent of its expansion 
and prevalence among the masses and 3. Us cultural results as seen 

in modern religious and social practices. 

The evidence supplied by (a) archaeology including 'nscr.^.ons, 
(6) Sanskrit literature iMilsikavarh^a). (c) Tamil literature {S'tlap. 
Padikaram and Manimekalai and id) popular tradition is examined 
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with a view to ascertain the light they throw on the various points 
under discussion. The paper then proceeds to discuss the question 
whether S'asta is Hinduized Buddha. 

In the light of the evidences mentioned ai)ove the following 
conclusions have been drawn. As'oka’s missionary efforts had no 
direct results on Kerala, but as a result of the political and social 
intercourse between Keraja and the kingdoms on the other side of the 
Chats, Keraja came under the influence of Buddhism in the centuries 
preceding the Christian era. But Buddhism never became the 
prevailing religion in Kerala. It had a large number of adherents in 
Vahji (Cochin State) and in central Travancore. The rest of Keraja 
•was practically unaffected by Buddhism. Buddhism continued to 
have followers in Keraja in the 10th century .A.D. but their number 
could not have been appreciable. The strength of Brahminism 
was so unassailable that Buddhism could not take root in the soil 
of Keraja. 

S'ast3 was originally a forest deity but was in course of time 
incorporated into Hindu Pantheon. There are no adequatb grounds 
to believe that S'asta is Hinduized Buddha. But in localities where 
Buddhism prevailed, when Buddhism came to be absorbed by 
Hinduism the Buddha was identified with the popular local deity, 
S'asta. In this connection it is interesting to note that in a temple 
at Nilamperoor in central Travancore a Buddhist image is worshipped 
as God Visnu. 



THE TEMPLE STATES OF KERALA 


By K. V. Krishna Iyek, M.A., L.T., 

Zamorin'a College, Calicut 

The Travancore Temple Proclamation of 1936 and the Malabar 
Temple Entry Act of 193] have brought the temples of Keraja into 
the limelight. Regulated as they are by the igamas and Nibatidhas, 
like the temples in other parts of India, they are peculiar in many 
ways. Madras are considered more important in worship than 
Mantras. The festivals possessed more than a mere religious signifi- 
cance. They were occasions for the ventilation and redress of 
grievances among the people. For these temples had a two-fold 
aspect. They were not only places of worship, they were also— and 
this constitutes their most unique feature — states, having all the 
attributes of sovereignty. 

Appropriateness of the Title 

Like all modern states, these temples had a well-defined area 
under their jurisdiction. This was called Samketam or Tattakam. 
As the affairs of the temple were managed by the members of the 
village in which the temple was situated and as the Grama or the 
village Samketam was identical with the Ksetra or temple Samketam, 
it may be said that it is the village that should be regarded as the 
state and not the temple. But, in the first place, all affairs were 
transacted and all deeds executed in the name of the deity. All 
orders and documents began with the following words : Tevar iirunal 
petal uralar uUirhmu annii ninna (samudaya) mami.sam. . . ■ 

(Issued or done in the name of the deity by the then agent, with (the 
approval of) the managing committee sitting (in session) inside. The 
temple festival, again, appears, from one point of view, as the annual 
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renewal of allegiance. For, all those who had gone out of the village 
were expected to return to it for the festival : and such of them as 
did not come back were considered dead and their relatives performed 
their obsequies. Moreover, the pronouncements of the Veliccapada 
or oracles, who were looked upon as the deities themselves when they 
were possessed, on matters referred to them were final. In these 
circumstances, there seems to be nothing inappropriate in calling 
them temple-states. 


Samketam or Tattakam 

The size of these states varied. Some of them were so small as 
to comprise only one or two square miles, like the Samketam of 
Calicut Tali or Tattakam of Pallavur. The greatest of these- 
Samketams was Peruvanam, whose authority extended over four to 
five hundred square miles. 

Peruvanam 

Peruvanam was what will be usually called by writers on Political 
Science an Imperial State. The now extinct Trikkanamatilakam, 
with its seven massive walls, one round the other; Irinjalakkuda, at 
present the subject of dispute between Travancore and Cochin, 
Trichur, famous for its grand Pwrom festival, — =these and a number 
of other temples, all together 108 in number, were under its control- 
ling authority. Its records, now in the possession of Travancore and 
Cochin, who have not yet made them available for research, will 
constitute a mine of information about temples and temple consti- 
tutions in Kerala. 

Yogam 

The governing bodies of the temple consist of the Yogatn, Uralan 
and Samudayam, and Koyma. The Yogam or Sabha, consisted of 
the heads of the Namputiri familes residing in the village surrounding 
the temple. Thus, the Irinjalakkuda Yogam consisted of forty-two 
members, and that of Guruvayur, famous for the Satyagraha for 
temple entry in 1932, of fifty-four. The Yogam was the supreme 
authority in the temple. 
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The Y ogati k!£>pa d 

It was presided over by the Y ogatirippad. He was originally 
elected by the Yogam every year ; later on he came to hold his office 
for life. According to Vilvamangalam, the Yogatirippad had to be 
an ascetic himself.' His induction into office, called A wrorf/iam, in- 
volved elaborate religious ceremonies. The last Avarodhatn of a 
Yogatirippad in Kerala, was that which took place in 1762 at Trichur. 
By this time, however, the Yogam had been practically deprived of alj 
its administrative powers by the Koyma, and the Yogatirippad 
reduced to the position of a high-priest doing PuHpanjali or offering 
flowers. 

The powers of the Yogam :'(i) Appointment of officers : In the 
heyday of their power, the Yogams had appointed all the officers of 
the temple and the Samketam, like the S'dnti or high-priest, and 
Des'avalis or Nayar officers, ruling the various Des!ams or administra- 
tive divisions. 

Durga and S'asta temples have oracles called Veliccappads, for 
they are supposed to bring to Veliccam or light the intentions of the 
deity. The Yogam could not, of course, appoint the Velkeappad ; 
for, it was for the deity to choose its appropriate medium, whether 
male or female, Brahmin or non-Brahmin. But the Yogam had the 
responsibility of declaring whether it was the true deity that mani- 
fested itself and recognizing the person concerned as the Velkeappad. 

(i) Taxation: The Yogam collected not only rent from the 
lands belonging to the temple, but it also levied taxes from the people 
living within the Samketam. The rules of Elangunnappuzha Sam- 
ketam, for example, provide for the collection of land taxes, house 
taxes and even profession taxes, They even make it obligatory to 
register in the books of the temple all transactions concerning im- 
movable property.’ 

Ill Administration of Justice: 

How great an importance was attached to the administration of 
justice may be imagined from the fact that the annual festival of the 

'The. Keralak^jetra Mahetiiiyain (a Sanskrit work printed in Malayalam 
characters), p. 103. 

’ Padmanabba Menon, History of Cochin (In Malayalam), Part 1, page 108. 
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deity was not celebrated before all wrongs and grievances wore en- 
quired into and redressed. Before the flag was hoisted at tlie begin- 
ning of the festival — and in some places before it was hauled dem n 
at its close — the temple authorities called out whether there was 
anyone who had any complaint to make, whether the people within 
the Samketam were all happy, whether the temple property was kept 
intact and properly managed, whether rent, taxes and otlier dues were 
promptly collected, and so on, concluding these enquiries with the 
words — thrice repeated—" May the flag be now hoisted ? At the 
close of the festival, before the flag was pulled down, the ceremony 
was repeated, concluding with the words “ Maj' the flag he t)ow 
hauled down ? ” It is said that once the grand festival of.Peruvanam 
lasting for thirty days was suspended, for it was reported on the eve 
of the Kodiyettu or flag-hoisting that a Namputiri girl remained 
unmarried though it was more than a year since she attained puberty 
— it being the rule that all Namputiri girls of the Samietam were to 
be given in marriage within a year of their attainment of maturity. 
Even the Koyma or the temporal chief, after he had established his 
hold on the temple, was not allowed to go scot-free. If he did 
not make amends for his transgressions, the festival was not 
celebrated. 

The Yogani had absolute powers of life and death. Thus, for 
killing a man in 1725 within the Samketaiii of Calicut Tali, one 
Chattu was not only condemned to death, but his lands were confis- 
cated and the roof of his house removed by the elephant. 

(ivj Inviolability of the Samketam 

As a sovereign state the temple Samketam could not be violated. 
No one who took refuge in it could be forcibly seized. Even after 
the temples had lost all political power, the Samketam continued to 
be scrupulously respected, so much so that vanquished princes and 
fugitives from law very often fled to it for safety. 

(v) Regulations of Domicile, etc. 

The Samketam had the absolute power of regulating the settle- 
ment of aliens, Thus, in the Pallavur Samketam, toddy-tappers and 
Muhammadans were not allowed to settle ; and toddy-tapping, sale of 
intoxicating liquors and barter were prohibited. 
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All ordinary activities in the Satnketani were suspended during 
the temple festival. For the festival of the deity was considered the 
all-important thing. Thus, at Kavasseri, on the eve of the Kodiyettu, 
the Unilaii proclaimed ; “ Between Trippalur and Attipotta, Anakkap* 
para and Mattumala (the boundaries of the Samkefam) the Kali is 
taking her sword and putting on her anklets ; so no one is to leave 
the village, no one is to engage in repair of roofs or fences : no one 
is to pound rice or hire himself out or have tom-toms and music in 
his house.” 

(vi) Miscellaneous Functions 

Some temples had special functions, Kaccankuricci, near Kollen- 
gode, was responsible for supplying Soma and Karingali for sacrifice. 
Chovaram maintained a register of all those who had performed 
sacrifices. At Panniyur was kept the standard measuring yard. 
From GuruvayQr was reckoned the beginning of the New Year ; for 
the temple is so constructed that the rays of the rising sun of the first 
day of Mesa fall on the feet of the deity. Peruvanam in the days of 
her glory furnished every one with timber for building houses from 
the state forests. 

Uralan and SamudaYam 

In course of time, the Uralan in small, and the Sa7}u<ddyani or 
committee of Uralans in large villages came to usurp the authority of 
the Yogam. These were originally elected every year by the Fogawi. 
The Inconvenience of the annual election gradually transformed them 
into life-offices, and the ambition and ability of successive holders led 
to their being converted into a hereditary right. In Peruvanam this 
process went so far that the Urayma or rights of the Uralan came to 
be vested jointly in three persons, the heads of the three families into 
which the original family split up as the result of a partition. Later 
on, in some places, on account of the encroachment of the Koyina 
or temporal power, the Uralan was reduced to the position of a 
servant of the central government like the Koyma-Uralau of Udaya 
' Ravi Martanda Varman.' 


' The Travancare ArQh<eoloiical Series, IV, pp. 86-88. 
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Koyma 

The intrusion of the Koyma or secular chief in temple affairs was 
due to various causes. In some places, there was dissension among 
the temple authorities. Thus, the intrigues and jealousies among the 
members of the Peruvanam triumvirate led to the establishment of 
the authority of the Raja of Karur at that place. At Vaikoin, famous 
for the first Satyagraha for temple entry in 192f), sheer inability on 
the part of the Yofiam led them to place themselves under first the 
■Ayirur, then the Travancore Raja. At Guruvayur, natural causes 
were at work. Of the original fifty-four houses, fifty became extinct, 
and the survivors thought it wise to appeal to the Zamorin for help. 
The most potent cause, however, was the Kurinutsarinn or civil war 
amongst the Namputiris. Originating in the rivalry of two neigh- 
bouring villages, Panniyur and Chovaram, it spread, like the Ionian- 
Dorian conflict in ancient Hellas, throughout the length and breadth 
of Keraja, and the temple Yogams found themselves compelled to 
shelter themselves under the protective wing of some powerful 
chieftain. It is quite possible that some of the subordinate officers 
of the temple themselves took advantage of the times to usurp an 
authority, which had not been originally theirs. 

\Vars and alliances among the chiefs subsequently led to many 
changes and developments in the Koymaship. In the first place, it 
came to be transferred by conquest. It is in this way that the 
Zamorin became the Koyma of Tirunavai, the scat of the once 
celebrated Mamamkam, and the Travancore Raja obtained the right 
of interference at Irifijalakkuda. Secondly, a distinction was drawn 
between the Aka-Koyma or internal sovereign, who was responsible 
for all internal matters including worship, and Pura-Koyma or 
external sovereign, who supervised the temporal, interests of the deity. 

With the consolidation of the petty kingdoms under powerful 
chiefs evolved the idea of Mel-Koyma or suzerain overlord. The 
introduction of Austinian ideas oi sovereignty which followed the 
establishment of the British power in the west coast finally put an 
end to the independent political career of the temple. Strangely 
enough, it was in the native states of Travancore and Cochin that 
these doctrines were first adopted. As Mel-Koyma, a number of 
temples under private management were brought under the government 
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by Munro as Resident-Dewan in Travancore and Cochin between 1811 
and 1819. In British Malabar, the East India Company at first 
fought shy of temples and religious institutions. They even handed 
over the temples of the Bettet RajS and Chennat Nayar to the 
Zamorin and the Palghat Raja respectively, when these come into 
their possession by escheat. But circumstances have since compelled 
them to give up this policy of non-intervention, and in the Malabar 
Temple Entry Act of 1938 we have the pendulum swinging to the 
other extreme. 

The powers of the Koyma were not limited to mere supervision 
as the theory of suzerain overlordship might lead us to immagine. ' 
He presided over the meetings of the Yogam, in place of the Yoga- 
iirippad, who was divested of all his ancient political functions. The 
Koyma had the final voice in the appointment of all officers ; he 
received a double share in all honorariums and perquisites. He was 
even empowered to levy extraordinary cesses to meet unexpected 
emergencies without consulting the Yogam. The most important 
duty laid on his shoulders, for all these privileges, was the defence 
of the Samketam and the maintenance of its authority. 

Passive Resistance 

This account of these temple-states will not be complete with 
out a reference to the methods of passive resistance and starvation or 
Pattini which the Namputiries resorted to when confronted by a foe 
more powerful and at the same time obdurate. These were employed 
on a large scale for the first time, so far as our records permit us to 
trace it, at the beginning of the 6th century A.D., when Peruvanam 
had fallen on its evil days, by the Namputiris of IrinMakkuda against 
the aggression of the Tekkedattu and Vatakkedattu Nayars, who had 
usurped all authority at Trikkanamatilakam. In-their devotion to 
the deity — or shall we say their pride of power? — they conceived 
the idea of building seven concentric walls, all round their temple. 
The seventh wall could not be constructed without encroaching upon 
the Irifijiilakkuda Samketam. And they ordered the work to be pushed 
on, in spite of their protests. Thereupon, the Irinjalakkuda Yogam 
resolved upon passive resistance. With their followers, they proceeded 

‘ Niiakantan Namputirippad v, Padmanabha Ravi Varma, 1893 [I.L.R. XVIII). 

33 
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to the rising wall and lay flat upon it. But the proud Nayars were 
not to be baulked. Afraid of shedding Brahmin blood, they bodily 
removed the Bramins and shut them up in prison. To the others, 
they showed no consideration whatever. Bricks were mercilessly 
laid on their backs, and the wall rose with the blood of these heroes 
to reinforce the cement. 


Pa'itini 

The Brahmins did not give up the struggle. They resolved to 
employ the last, but believed to be the most formidable, weapon in 
their armoury. That is the Pattini. It is not exactly a fast, such as 
that which Mahatma Gandhiji has familiarized us with. Those who 
take part in it are not moved by any feelings of love. They are also 
not prepared to fast unto death, if need be. The Pattini is a quasi- 
religious ceremony— incantation one may call it— starvation or rather 
the fire generated by hunger — the Jdthardgni—heicg used as a spiri- 
tual or psychic weapon. When this terrible ceremony is decided upon, 
a leader conversant with all its details, called the Pa«««« is 

chosen, and a Paitinippura, literally a hall for Pattini is erected. It 
may be said by way of paranthesis that there was a permanent 
Pattinippura at Trichur, Vatakkunathan temple. Under the guidance 
of the Nampi various Homas are performed for bringing about the 
ruin of the offender. While these are going on. preparations will at 
the same time be afoot for a right royal feast, with all the sixty-four 
items of the menu. At meal time, the Brahmins engaged in perform- 
ing the ceremonies assemble in the dining hall and seat themselves 
before the leaves spread for each of them. After every thing is served 
and the guests are ready to begin the Pranahuti, which immediately 
precedes the taking of food, some one belonging to the Yogam calls 
out in a loud tone : “ Remember our grievances ; no one shall eat 
before they are redressed.” Forthwith the guests leave the hall and 
the food that has been served is given away to the S'udras. Tradition 
has it that it has the result of the Pattini performed by the Irinalak- 
kuda people ; a quarrel broke out between the Nayars of Trikkanam- 
tilakan and their enemies took advantage of it to destroy the offending 
wall and its authors. The last occasion when this was resorted to 
seems to have been in 1565, when the Elangunnappuzha Samketam 
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was violated by its li.oyma, the Raja of Parur, who killed a number 
of people and plundered their houses. Here also the Brahmins were 
victorious. The Parur Raja had not only to pay compensation for 
the damages indicted by him, but to reimburse the Yogain for the 
huge expenditure it had incurred for the Pattini. 



TWO FOLK FESTIVALS OF COOKG 


By N. Kasti:ri, M.A., B.L., 

Maharaja’s College, Mysore 

The Arms Festival or Ayudha POja in Cooiu: 

The worship of arms and other implements in Coorg has nothing to 
do with the inauguration of military campaigns or the propitiation of 
the tools connected with the handicrafts. It is very closely related to 
the processes of agriculture. Since growing crops in Coorg have to 
be protected from the depredations of wild beasts, hunting expeditions 
into the surrbunding forests have become very necessary, after the 
hard labours of ploughing, sowing and the transplanting of rice plants 
are over. The arms are, therefore, taken up by the ryot to protect 
his crops, after a ritual, known as Syudha pQja. The Coorgs refer 
to this festival as Keil Poludu or Keil Murta — a word which is 
translated as Sheaf Day, but which I would like to derive form Kalari, 
the ancient military schools of Malabar. As many of the chief 
features of the social economy and religion of the Coorgs seem to be 
derived from the West Coast, this might be a more correct guess. 
For example, the Coorgs worship Aiyappa, S'asta and Bhagavatl 
and their legends derive these and other gods and goddesses from 
Malabar and Wynad. Their Huttari festival too is directly derived 
from the Malabar Onam. The arms festival also may have been 
derived from the Kalaris of the West coast, because some of the 
heroes of ancient Coorg are said to have had their training in these 
military schools on the West Coast. 

The actual date of the Keilmurta is fixed by the Kaniyan or 
Malabar astrologer, who is consulted for this purpose by the Takkya or 
village headman. The Kaniyan tells him not only the auspicious day 
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for the Murta, and for the cutting of the dance-polc and creepers ; 
he gives him the lucky direction in which the hunting party should 
proceed and even the name of the lucky person who will secure 
the game. 

On the morning of the Keil Murta, the entire armoury of the 
family — spear, matchlock, knife, sword, bow and arrow — including 
precious heir-looms handled by the ancestors, are collected and 
burnished with assiduous reverence. They are then arranged taste- 
fully in the central hall and at the appointed hour, dots of sandal 
paste are placed on every article and incense burnt before the arms. 
Food offerings are made and the members of the family partake of a 
magnificent feast. 

In the evening, about 4 p.m., all the male members of the family 
gather before the altar of arms and stand before it, wearing new 
clothes, in a worshipful pose. The oldest male member of the family 
then takes a gun from the altar and addressing his immediate junior, 
“Here, take this! slay the tiger and the wild boar ; kill the enemy 
and protect the friend; obey the king and remember God ” gives it 
into his hands. He receives it and prostrates at the feet of the giver. 
Thus the gun is passed on from person to person. 

Men from every family then stream out into the Village mand or 
common and many feats of strength and marksmanship are performed 
there, amidst the shouts of the crowd. The Takka takes aim first 
and shoots at a coconut and other marks. The others follow. There 
are contests for lifting round heavy stones and throwing them and 
also for running races. Some of the Coorgs jump over a rope. 
Plantain trees are fixed upon the ground knee-deep to test the 
strength of arms and the sharpness of blades. 

On the following day or on another auspicious day selected 
by the Kaijiyan, the youths assembled for a village hunt, the first of 
a series after the long monsoon months. As on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, the gods are supposed to be hunting game in the forests, 
man does not dare interefere with them. The first village hunt is 
called Oru Bate. There are fixed rules for the division of the 
game. The dogs too get a share equal to that of the owner, if they 
help in the kill but only male dogs are entitled to a portion. The 
dog's share is appropriated by the owner. On the night of the 
hunt, they hold a big dance in the village common. 
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The day after Oru Bete, they have the Nadu Bete which is a 
huge and interesting affair, since many villages take part and the 
competition is very keen for the honour of registering a ‘ bag. 

After thus initiating the Hunting season, the Coorgs arrange 
regular hunting by the youths of each village, twice or more during 
every fortnight. 


The Tiger Festival in Coorg 

When a tiger is killed, the Coorgs form a procession and carry the 
carcass to the sound of trumpets and tom toms to the village green. 
If the place is too distant, either the head of the tiger or its tail was 
taken. It was then placed on a specially erected platform and the 
Tiger festival was gone through. 

Rev. Richter in his Manual of Coorg published in 1870 calls 
the Tiger festival, a wedding ! He says, “ According to the time 
honoured Coorg fashion, the lucky sportsman is wedded to the 
departed soul of the tiger.” This is due to a misunderstanding of the 
significance of the word Mangala, which is used by the Coorgs for any 
festival, including marriage, ear-piercing ceremony etc. The Tamils 
also use Kalyana in the same sense and so we have the curious 
translation, thread-marriage, for Upanayana, hut no one concludes 
that the boy is married to a thread. 

The person who killed the tiger is entitled to wear from that day 
the grand moustachios or chop whiskers, formerly reminiscent of 
royalty. He takes his bath in the morning, puts on new clothes, 
and proceeds to the village green, accompanied by the entire village. 
The gun with which the triumphant shot was fired is decorated with 
strips of red cloth and carried in procession, muzzle forward. If a 
woman is the successful person, she is entitled to wear a red cloth 
over her head and if the man has killed the tiger by any means 
other than shooting, he is also given a red coverlet for his head. 

He is then seated under a pandal erected near the platform on 
which the remains of the tiger lie and the following song is sung : 
Hear 0 Friend this song I sing ! 

In this land midst forest thick 
A hungry tiger sat open mouthed. 

Hearing this news the young men all 
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Gathered with guns and arms and dogs 
And encircled the fearful lair 
Where under a cool and spreading tree 
Inside a dark and deep hollow, 

The Tiger sat and thought : 

These little mannikins 
" With guns and dogs are coming.” 

It saw the hunters nearing 
It sat up and searched the quarters. 
When it heard the barking dogs 
Sparks did fly from both its eyes. 

Like thunderclaps it yelled 
And spoke to itself thus : 

‘ This day seems a bad day. 

Either the matchlocks of this boy 
Is decked with red and green 
Or his women weep and wail. 

I will tear to thousand bits 
“ The rascal who comes near me.” 
Thus it thought and thus it leaped 
A fearful lightning leap. 

The good boy, Aiyanna 
Boldly stood in front and shot 
Right under the tiger’s eye. 

And the beast did roar and fall 
From sky to earth it fell. 

Its eyes just shone and closed 
Its breath just gasped and stopped. 
Then the boys advanced in glee 
I come first and 1 come first 
To touch the beast that fell 
To touch the tiger’s tail 
Desiring much more than this 
The youth of all the Nad ' 

Did drag the tiger’s frame 

To the flower strewn village mand.’ 

(District) 

(The village green) 
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Then Aiyanna, royal elephant, 

Feasted and drank in glee, 

Sent man or note to far and near. 

Not that day but next day, 

ViHage, Nad, and family. 

Each and all did gather. 

The good boy, Aiyanna, 

Bathed a golden bath. 

Wore the newest clothes, 

Straight was his Coat, 

Splendid was his headdress. 

Bangles on both his arms, 

Men and women go in front 
Trumpet, flute, go in front 
Song and tom tom go in front 
He and all his fellowmen 
All his kinsmen, countrymen 
Danced and sang all around him. 

In the centre of the Nad 
In the flower strewn mand 
Right in front of fearful tiger 
Facing East, he sat, the hero. 

Then, O friend, do hear this tale 
Aiyanna’s mother, Nanjavva 
Hushed with joy and filled with pride 
Stood facing her brave child 
Showered rice upon his head 
Gave him milk in cup to drink 
Gave him gold to fill his lap 
And the good boy, Aiyanna 
Touched her tender feet 
And placed the dust upon his head. 
One and two and three and four. 
Every person there gathered 
Showered rice upon his head 
Gave him milk from cup to drink 
Gave him silver to fill his lap. 

Every person gathered there. 
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Said of Aiyanna the hero ; 

“ As we heard this day 
Let us hear every day ' 

Thus they said in joy and pride 
And departed to feast and drink. 

Rev. Richter himself describes a Tiger Festival which he witnessed 
in 1870 : Under a screen, on a wedding (!) chair, his face towards the 
carcass sat the hero of the day, clothed in Coorg warrior costume and 
covered with flower wreaks and gold ornaments. Behind him stood 
his armour bearers, in front the sacred house lamp on a heap of rice 
poured on a brass dish. First each member of his house men, 
women, and children, then all his friends, one by one, stepped up 
to the bridegroom (!), strewed a handful of rice from the brass dish 
over his head, gave him from a brass vessel a sip of milk to drink 
and in making obeisance dropped a silver coin into his lap. A Coorg 
dance round the tiger concludes the tamash and the night wears 
away with singing and feasting," (page 42. 1870 edn.). 

The Coorgs assign to the person who killed a tiger all the 
honours usually given to a married person. The ceremonies of giving 
milk and gold or silver are also observed during marriage or any 
festive occasion in the life of the Coorgi. But, we do not find in 
Coorg any trace of the fear of the dead tiger which has induced other 
peoples to take various precautions while hunting the tiger or dispos- 
ing of its remains or honouring the hero. The Angami Nagas for 
example will never say, “ I have killed a tiger.” They will only say, 
“ The Gods have killed a tiger.” But the Coorgs take the tiger hunt 
to be the consummation of a good day’s sport and honour the hero 
publicly and without any qualm of Conscience. 



SPIRIT DANCES OF KERAhA 


Bv M. D. Raohavan, 

Government Museum, Madrtjs 

The subject of the ritual dance of Kerala is so vast that it would 
require a volume by itself to give it adequate treatment, and its signifi- 
cance in the life of the people can be but briefly indicated here. 
Though the worship of spirits is common in South India, nowhere 
does it prevail on a more extensive scale, nor is it conducted on 
so systematic a manner as in Keraja, the land of rituals, the 
Karmabhumi. 

A faith in the potency of spirits for good or for evil is the domi- 
nating factor. The spirits worshipped differ in different parts, every 
des'am or local unit having its own deities and spirits propitiated at 
the annual religious carnivals, or tira as they are popularly known in 
North Malabar, held at the local shrines called the Kavu. 

Kavu literally means a grove of trees, and these little shrines are 
ordinarily placed in an open clearing with abundance of trees sur- 
rounding it. The Kavu has had its origin probably in the totem trees, 
and the beliefs connected therewith, the grove in course of time deve- 
loping into the Kavu of today. 

In architecture a kavu is a small masonry structure with a single 
chamber inside, and a narrow circumambulatory passage all round, the 
whole surrounded by high wooden railings which form the outer wall 
of the shrine, roofed over by copper sheets, or small flat tiles. Bigger 
shrines have more than one structure of the kind, with masonry plat- 
forms or tara as they are called, erected in the yard. 

Mostly attached to, or under the management of ancient house- 
holds, the deceased and deified heads of the family add to the number 
•of spirits impersonated at these annual festivals. One deity alone 
ordinarily appears on the scene at a time, the entire celebration being 
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spread over the whole night, from dusk to dawn, though the prelimi- 
naries begin the previous day. In the bigger shrines, the festival is of 
longer duration. 

Tlie dancers, who belong to the heredictory professional classes 
of spirit dancers and exorcists get a mastery in the art, scarcely 
surpassed in other spheres of folk life. It is a living art enlivened by 
appropriate music, the resplendent costumes, the make-up and open- 
air carnivals recreated in the numerous shrines all over the land. 
The gods of Kerala and the souls of the dead speak through the lips 
of the impersonator as in North Malabar, who for the moment is the 
very deity, or through the medium of the Veliccapad as is the practice 
in the South. As an institution, the Veliccapad is strong in South 
Malabar temples — otherwise known as the Komaratn, he is the repre- 
sentative of the deity in the temples of South Malabar. The komaram 
plays but a minor part in the North Malabar temples where the 
deities themselves as impersonated, express their appreciation of the 
propitiatory ceremonials, and bless their devotees. In North Malabar 
temples also, the propitiation of every principal deity is preceded by 
an introductory performance called a vellattam ' in the previous 
evening. The vellattani of every deity has a make up of its own, and 
functions as a prelude to the propitiation of the deity. The diversity 
of deities and the variety of their functions produce a rich and varied 
art. The decorative motifs are a study in themselves, disclosing as 
they do an observance of stylistic canons and of forms of presentations 
indicating a long tradition of expression. The resplendent costumes 
and gorgeous colours harmoniously and artistically blended are a 
feature of the impersonations in North Malabar temples, creating a 
rich pageant which stands supreme among the ritual art of South 
India, — a pageant which is equalled, if not surpassed only by the splen- 
dour of the Kathakali, which it so closely resembles. Every line and 
every symbol bespeaks tradition and a profound sense of design and 
method. The student of folk art and culture has much indeed to 
interest him in these displays and to ignore them or to dismiss them 
as of no moment, is altogether to miss what really is a most alluring 
factor in the cultural, religious and social life of Kerala, a factor which 
acts in some degree as a unifying force amid the diversities of 

‘ Vellatiam— a solemn aance. a term apparently formed of the two words— Vela 
and Sttam, 
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Kerala society ; for the association between these annual festivals and 
the community is both sacred and intimate. Both the cultured and 
uncultured strata of society lub shoulders at these annual shows, 
which are looked forward to as the great event of tiie year, and at 
which different castes have different functions allotted to tliem. The 
festivals are as much enjoyed for the agreeable side of social life which 
they present, as for the spectacular sight of the deities, and ritual 
ceremonials equally spectacular. 

While the number and character of the deities vary from temple 
to temple, all Keraja unites in the propitiation of Bhagavatl, the 
supreme deity of the peoples, before whom all other gods and goddesses 
pale into insignificance. Worshipped in diverse forms and under 
different names, the cult of Bhagavati gives the religion of Kerala and 
its folk culture an individuality all its own. Among the many forms 
of Bhagavati are Thamburatti, Podi, Camapdl, Kali, Bhairavl, 
Bhadrakali, S'ri Kurumba or Cirumba etc. The legend of Darika 
Vadham, or the slaying of the Asura king Darikan by Bhagavati, is the 
basis for the cult of the goddesses, who is generally invoked with 
ceremonial chanting of the legend in the form of torram, as the 
invocatory songs are called, sung in a liturgical intonation with the 
object of inducing possession. 

Darikan was born at a critical time in the histoiy of the Asuras 
when the latter had all but perished in the Devasura-yuddham or the 
war between the Devas and the Asuras. At his birth, the worlds 
trembled, the sun dimmed, trees fell, and the oceans raged. Taking 
his name after his mother Daruvati, Darikan reigned as the monarch 
of the Danavas, a sect of the Asuras and grew in might and power. 
By dint of austere tapas Brahma was persuaded to confer on him the 
boons that he would not be defeated or slain by day or night, by stone 
or iron, inside or outside. In addition to these boons, Brahma 
bestowed on him the divine mantrams of Visvarsmani and Sikharmani. 
Fortified as he thus was by these boons, Brahma realizing their 
defective nature volunteered to bestow another boon, that he would 
not be conquered or killed by any one of the opposite sex. This offer 
he haughtily spurned, as unworthy of the great Darika. Thus he 
reigned supreme and in the plenitude of his powers, he did not stop 
short of hurling insults, and threat at God Paramas-iva. Enraged at 
this insolence, S'iva, laid his plans to destroy him. His wrath assumed 
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the form of a demoness, Kandan Kali, whom S'iva commissioned to 
encounter and kill Darikan. On her way, she summoned Vedilam, 
chief of the Bhutas to her aid. Thus reinforced, she encountered 
Darikan. In spite of her best efforts, she is discomfited in a series of 
combats and beats a hasty retreat to Mount Kailas, and narrates her 
experiences to S'iva. The latter discloses to her that he is safeguarded 
by the boons of Brahma and the mantras, and that so long as he was 
thus protected he would be invulnerable. Persuaded by S'iva to try 
and get possession of the two mantrams, she goes to the fortress of 
Darikan disguised as a beggar woman dressed in rags with hair dis- 
levelled and a short broom and winnow in her hand. Reaching 
Darikan’s abode as the women were singing hymns and chanting 
mantrams, they hasten to offer her rich gifts, which she declines 
remarking that she is charmed by the melody of the songs, and that 
she would like to learn the mantrams they were chanting. The 
women innocently let her into the secret of the mantrams, which she 
quickly grasps. Returning she summons her troops and leads them to 
fight Dirikan. The latter meets KS|i's forces, and is beaten in 
successive encounters. Bereft of his powers, he hides himself in the 
recesses of his fortress, where KaU pursues him, and drags him out by 
his long locks. On a Sunday in the austerism of attam, at dusk, when 
it is neither day nor night, she fells him on the door step of the 
Vadakkina or the northern room of the castle, and kills him by apply- 
ing the claw of her left big toe to his right ear, thus encompassing his 
end, without violating the conditions of the boons conferred on him by 
Brahman. Severing his head, and taking it on the point of her 
sword, she triumphantly marches to Mount KailSs, laying it at the 
feet of Mahadevan S'ivan. Having thus accomplished the purpose for 
which she was created, S'iva is faced with the problem as to how 
best to dispose of his mighty daughter. Apprehensive that her glory 
and prowess would be detrimental to his own suzerainty, he held 
out to her the promise of a happy existence and the rank and 
status of Kula-para-devata or the supreme deity, if she would only 
betake herself to the world of mortals on the earth, or Bhumi. Much 
against her own inclinations which were to serve him on Mount 
Kailas, Bhagavatl agreed to go down to the world of mortals, and she 
chose for her domain, the land between the Western Ghats and the 
sea, Kerak, the land of rituals, the Karmabhumi. 
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A legend of great sacredncss, Dilriku Vadhatn pHtlii is jealously 
guarded by those who possess manuscript copies of it. An ideal story 
for dramatic expression, it gives free scope to the impersonator of 
BhagavatT to act her part and to display her emotions and feelings, 
which are skilfull}- displayed in a series of dances. In some of the 
principal shrines of North Malabar, Bhagavati's fight with Darikan is 
enacted in the form of dances with such vivacity of feeling and emo- 
tion that the well-modulated steps and movements convey the 
incidents of the legend with greater eloquence than words, marking 
the performance as in the highest degree dramatic. The dance of 
the Bhagavatl in these rituals easily takes precedence as the 
most skilful and artistic in the whole range of the ritual dances 
of Keraja. 

Among the favoured forms of the Bhagavatl cult is her propitia- 
tion in a temporary mantapam, a shed of flat roof covered by plaited 
cadjan, the capacity and si 2 e of the pandal being in varying propor- 
tions. While a pandal supported on 108 posts ranks as the ideal, 
pandals of lesser proportions ate permissible with 64,32,16,8, or 4 
posts, the size of the pandal varying with the means of the devotees. 
Within the pandal is erected a sanctum sanctorum profusely decorated 
with bunches of ripe arecanuts, and cocoanuts, and festoons of sprout- 
ing cocoanut palm leaves. Such a ritual propitiation in a decorated 
pandal is associated with the cult known as Kalam pattu, the essence 
of which is the elaborate drawing on the ground in coloured flour of 
the form of Bhagavatl accompanied by the chanting of Darika Vadham 
torram, both of which occupy a whole night. 

Much the same cult obtains among the Nambudiries in the 
southern parts of Keraja, under tha name of Bhagavatl pattu. A 
figure of Bhagavatl is drawn on the ground and songs sung in glorifi- 
cation of the goddess. Jiva-pratisfa being thus done over the figure, 
the Veliccapad or the komaram getting possessed performs a weird 
dance holding a jingle in one hand and a sword in the other, during 
the course of which, he makes known Bhagavati’s commandments and 
her benedictions. The more popular form prevailing in the Southern 
Kerala particularly in Nayar households is termed pana. A ritual 
offering to goddess Kaji, it is also styled Kali Natakam or the drama 
of Kali. A covered pandal supported by 64 pillars is erected, with an 
enclosure in the centre, sacred to Bhagavatl who is symbolized by a 
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branch of the pala tree' with three sprouts. Performing puja, the 
komaram executes a rhj-thmic dance offering flowers to the goddess 
as he dances. A libation being made of safl'ron and lime in water, the 
mixture is poured over his person, stimulating a blood offering. This 
is followed by the invocating singing of the toi-ram, narrating the origin 
of Kah and her encounter with Darikan. The Veliccapad getting 
possessed begins a dance in which the whole assemblage joins in a 
tumultuous uproar, in the midst of which the enclosure is pulled down, 
which brings the performance to an end. The ceremony of pana here 
described is a communal offering in which the whole village participates. 

Bhagavati is not always the demoniac figure that she is in popular 
conception. Assuming different forms for different occasions, she is 
portrayed as prasanna-rupi, or the bright figured one, and ananda- 
svarupi or the embodiment of good cheer, attributes which stand out 
as she appears in her form of Valia Tamburatti or the great goddess, 
in which form she is worshipped in many a K3vu in North Malabar, 
including the well known shrine of Cirakkal Kavu in a suburb of 
Tellicherry. In her role of the great goddess, she is the most im- 
pressive and gorgeous of all the dramatis personae in the pageant of 
spirits and gods that are given a local habitation and a name. Her 
triumphant aspect and the youth and grace of form, invest her figure- 
with a pleasing appearance. Much skill and art is displayed in her 
toilet, which is most elaborate as is evident at a glance of her face 
artistically painted with a rich Vermillion tint in curvilinear designs, 
lips reddened with kumkumam, a richer redness than what the lip 
stick gives. 

At the Cirakkal kavu, Bhagavati is conceived in a dual form, as 
Valia Tamburatti or the great goddess, and Ceria Tamburatti or 
the lesser deity, — the latter being popularly considered as the daughter 
of Bhagavati, whom she accompanies. There is nothing really small 
about Ceria TamburaUi who in her gorgeous make-up and brilliant 
apparel is as glorious a figure as Valia Tamburatti herself, and as 
much pains are taken in her general make up, as over the figure of 
the greater goddess. 


‘ The pala is sacred to the goddess Bhagav ati, and while the branch of the pala uee 
is symbolic of the goddess Iterself, it is not without a signihcance of its own as a survival 
of the tree worship of the early days. As Dr. Achyuta Menon informs me the planting of 
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As the Valia Tamburatti is propitiated by the solemn chanting 
of the ton-am, tlie lesser goddess advances with majestic gait, conduc- 
ted by an attendant holding her hand on each side. Mounting the 
tara or masonry platform, she dances a whirling round dance. Dis- 
mounting she rushes forward and begins a vigorous elliptical dance 
over the space kept clear for the purpose between the tara and the 
entrance to the shrine surrounded by the surging crowd of devotees, 
including the Ooralans or the trustees of the temple. 

The dancer in this ritual dance performs a vigorous dance, 
dancing as she marches forwards and backwards now to one side now 
to the other, every now and then dancing on one leg and raising the 
right and left foot alternate!}', the weight of the body resting on one 
foot. She dances with frenzy and in quick movements, to the 
defeaning music provided by the asura vadyam, or the stimulating 
music produced by the rhythmic beating of a number of long cylindi- 
cal drums accompanied by the instruments of the Kuzhal, the ottu 
•or the drone, and a pair of large cymbals. The popular soft tune of 
the Nagasvaram band, is ineffective and inappropriate to such 
ritual performances. 

In the meantime, the Valia Tamburatti will have been duly 
invested with the mudi, or the towering head gear over 20 ft. high 
made of sprouting cocoanut palm leaves over a bamboo frame work. 
To the sound of the firing of detonators, the pageant moves along 
with the Bhagavati in the centre with her mudi towering high in the 
.air, an array of virgins on either side uniformly dressed in white, each 
holding in their arms a kinnam or wide-mouthed bell metal vessel, 
with offerings of a cut cocoanut, flowers, fruits and betel leaves, with 
the Ceria Tamburatti immediately behind, decorated kalasams, 
borne on the heads of devotees uniformly clad, bringing up the rear, 
•closely followed by crowds of worshippers.’ After thrice circum- 
ambulating the extensive premises of the temple, the procession halts 
in front. Bhagavati then takes her seat on a pitham or a heavy 
wooden stool, and pronounces her appreciation of the ceremonials, 
and her oracles giving her benedictions to the temple trustees and the 
devotees, who present themselves before the goddess for the purpose. 
The towering crown is now carefully lifted and removed. 

‘Tala poll, as this mode of propitiation is called, is sacred to the Bhagavati, the 
girls taViog pert in the culls being supposed to be rewarded by getting proper husbands 
in due course. 
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The Kalasam, an impressive factor in the procession merits 
particular description. A bamboo pole ranging from 4 to 6 feet high 
with tiers of interlaced wood work at stages, and narrowing in dimen- 
sions towards the top, the whole well-fixed to a separate head piece 
enclosing a vessel, constitutes the Kalas'a-tattu, or the frame work of 
the Kalas'ara. The interlaced patterns are gaily decorated with 
tender flowers of the areca palm from the bottom to the top, and 
with other embellishments such as a gilded parrot surmounting 
the pole, and garlands of erikku flowers and festoons of sprouting 
coconut palm leaves, the assemblage of Kalas'ams forms a most 
striking feature in the talapoli pageant. These kalas'ams, which 
have an elaborate cult of their own for over a week at the respective 
houses %vhich make the offering, are conducted with music to the 
temple premises on the previous evening, to take part in the solemn 
procession of the Valiya Tamburatti the next morning. An out- 
standing feature in the procession, the cult of the decorated pole is no 
doubt another survival of the tree cult, a cult which must once have 
been very vigorous in a land of hills and valleys, where the people 
lived as they still mostly do, a simple life in harmony with nature, 
the grove of trees in the vicinity of which they lived developing 
into the Kavu, or the sacred grotto of spirits and goddesses ? A 
group of such kalas'am-bearers halting at the junction of cross 
roads cn route, and footing a vigorous measure to the rhythmic 
beating of the drum, dancing on one leg alternately on the right and 
left, and entertaining themselves and beholders, :was a familiar and 
picturesque sight which has altogether disappeared at the present 
moment. 
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DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD IN SOUTH INDIA 


By V. R. Ramachandra. Dikshitar, M.A., 

Lecturer, University of Madras 

A QUESTION has been often asked whether burial or cremation was. 
the earliest practice, and no satisfactory answer has been given. One 
opinion is that cremation was the custom of the North Indian Aryans 
and burial that of South Indian Dravidians. Apart from the contro- 
versial question of Aryan versus Dravidian, it would be interesting 
to know on the evidence of archreology and literature of the Tamils 
what customs were in vogue in the south of India regarding tlie dis- 
posal of the dead bodies. Though archieological excavations on a 
large scale have not been undertaken in this part of our cuuntry, still 
the finds so far unearthed have demonstrated beyond doubt what once 
were the funeral customs of South Indian people. Among those 
finds w'hat are called dolmens claim largely our attention. These are 
generally built of stone in shape rectangular. In some cases they are 
found with stone circles all round and in others such circles are 
conspicuous by their absence. This monument is usually covered on 
the top by a stone slab. These are scattered all over South India 
including the Andhra districts. Though dolmens may be tombs or 
monuments consecrated to the dead, still all dolmens cannot be 
regarded to have served the purpose of burial monuments. Investiga- 
tion of dolmens in the Pulney Hills has shown that some have been 
utiliaed as dwelling places and some more as fortified shelters (see 
Memoirs of Archaological Survey of India, No. 36 by Fr. Anglade 
and Fr. Newton). It has been surmised that these mounds were 
largely used by the early tribal settlements of Kurumbar or Kurubas 
as they are known in Andhra districts. These seem to have been a 
pastoral people, living in pastoral tracts and tending cattle and sheep. 
The Kurumbar were an occupational caste engaged chiefly in making 
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blankets of wool, though in their crude fashion. It is surprising that 
modern civilizing influences have not aft'ected them, and whether in a 
state like Pudukotta, or in an Andhra district like Bellarj-, they still 
pursue their hereditary calling much to their advantage and also to 
the advantage of the indigenous industries. To come to the subject, 
the dolmens are associated with these early tribes of South India, and 
curiously the Tamil term ballarai for a tomb still current in the Tamil 
districts demonstrates that it i.s a relic of the old custom of burying 
the dead in a chamber of stone which we now call a dolmen. If we 
turn to the S'angam literature of the Tamils, we find that funerary 
practices of the ancient Tamils were more than one, and that both 
the customs of burial and cremation existed side by side so much so 
that it is impossible to say which preceded which. 

Every town and village in ancient South India contained a 
burning ground, and this was called S'udukattukottam.' Besides the 
various sections pertaining to the different modes of disposal of the dead 
bodies, there were in this kottam shrines to gods and goddesses like Kaji 
who were supposed to be guardians of the place. Another feature of 
this kottam was the erection of tombstones with inscriptions furnishing 
details of the name of the dead person, his caste, profession and the 
cause of his death. In the S'udukattukottam of a town as described 
in the Manimekhalai, the corpses are taken to the place till midnight 
with tom tom and other paraphernalia distinguishing the one dead 
from the other. In the case of recluses who died, their glory was 
hymned. It is said that that kottam was the haunting place of evil 
spirits. Jackals and owls besides Kapalika mendicants who decked 
themselves with wreaths of skulls and bones. 

The Manimekhalai, a S'angam epic of the second century A.D. 
refers to as many as five ways of disposing the dead. First’ is 
cremation or burning of the corpses. This is what Sanskritists would 
call dahana. Secondly ’ the bodies are to be thrown on the open 
waste land. This is a case of neither burial nor cremation. This is 
one form of tyaga as is seen in early smrti and epic literature. In 
fact three modes of disposal of the dead are mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature— Manana, dahana and tyaga. (See, Vaidyanatha Diksita, 

'Canto VI. II, 30-126. 

’ cp. Pu^am 240, L.8. 
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A.vauca kruuia). We hear in tlie MahahMnttn that dead bodies in 
the held of battle were left then and there for the jackals and kites 
to make a meal of. But there has been another form of lyaga which in 
the place of execution was resorted to. It was a recognized legal 
expedient. When Asamanja had to be killed for his unholy acts, he 
was banished. Similar fate overtook Laksmapa who liad to disobey 
Kama’s orders w hen the latter was engaged with Rudradeva and when 
the sjige Durvasas appeared on the scene. Rama banished him who 
got ultimately drowned in the river Sarayu (Riiiuayumi, Uttara). 
Thirdl\- ' the dead were buried in deep pits dug on the earth. This 
apparently answers to hhaiiaiiam. Fourthly ' the bodies were ])laccd 
in low enclosed chambers in the earth. Lastly ' was the custom of 
burying of them in pots or what is known as sepulchral urns. 

The fourth method is rather intriguing. The expression ptijjia/uSear 
sounds very similar to that of the fifth stoSuCuirrf. 

Evidently, the fourth must mean yet another kind of sepulchral urn. 
If the Puraudniiru can be cited as an evidence of this practice of 
burial in pots, several stanzas which unmistakably refer to this 
custom seem to indicate that burial in pots was an honour shown in 
the case of a few — nobles or heroes or chieftains (st. 228, 238 and 256, 
and 364). The Puram stanza (228) refers to the broad Tab intended 
for Colan Kulamurrattu Kijjivalan when he left this earth for heaven. 
The very expression is used. This is the fifth mode of 

disposal of the corpse mentioned in the Matiiineklialai. In stanza 
238 of the Puram reference is made to the burial ground and the 
buried tali of the type mentioned in the earlier stanza (228). Another 
reference for burial in tab is furnished by stanza (256) where the com- 
mentary uses the significant expression (mutiimakkat- 

ta]i) meaning simply a dolmen (see also 264 last line). Mutumakkal 
may mean the aged or the revered. 

In vain w’e have to stretch our imagination to discover the origin 
of this custom. In popular parlance, as has been noted by previous 
writers, this monument is known as Pandavakkuli, literally the pit of 
the Pin(Javas. This has no meaning. Perhaps bhandakkub — a pit of 
pots — has become converted in course of time to Paixjavakkub. But 

I O^fr^gySuuSuSu/rif. 

’ firffiouSeertsii-uQuirtr. 

’ ^irf^uSjDseSuQuirif. 
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more appropriate is mdndavar bull which means the pit of the 
dead (Pudukkottah History, p. 45). Whatever may be the origin or 
origins, one thing is certain. It is that corpses were usually buried in 
pits or pots, and the latter was perhaps reserved for the aristocratic 
class of people, and the former for the commonalty. This custom has 
not entirely gone out of practice. Corpses of babies and young child- 
ren are still buried in pits dug out on the earth. So also corpses 
of ascetics (sanyasins which institution is becoming very rare 
now-adays) are also buried in pits of earth, reminding us that once 
upon a time this was largely in vogue. 

Apart from the methods described in the Maiiimekhalai and other 
S'angam works in the disposal of the dead in ancient South India, the 
literature designated as Uja furnishes another mode of disposing not 
the dead but the living corpses as one should call them. It is rather 
strange that such a practice existed. Either it is a flight of the poet’s 
imagination or was actual fact. In praising the Coja king, the 
poet Ottakkuttan pays a tribute to the ruler that when men and 
women became too old and cripple, they were ordered to be thrown 
into pots so that in course of time by sheer exposure they might meet 
with death. The poet, who speaks of flourished 

is late as the 12th century A.D. And it would be certainly a curious 
practice if it was resorted to in that century when the civilization and 
culture of the Cojas were at their heights. About this time a Jewish 
traveller from Spain, Benjamin ofTudela records embalming of the 
dead, a custom prevalent in Quilon. He says:’ 

“The inhabitants do not bury their dead, but embalm them with 
certain spices, put them upon stools and cover them with cloths, every 
family keeping a part. The flesh dries upon the bones, and as these 
corpses resemble living beings, every one of them recognises his 
parents and all the members of his family for many 3 'ears to come. ” 

Is Ottakkuttan's reference to this form of disposal of the dead ? 
It still awaits an answer. 


‘ Viknimcicolaii Uta. 11 li-Ifi. 

^ (K. A- Nilakanta Sastri - I'ovcign Notices, p. 135). 



A NEW THEORY OF INDIAN RACIAL ORIGINS 

By C, Hayavadana Rao, 

Bangalore 

Baron E. Von Eickstedt, Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, has recently propounded a theory of Indian Racial 
origins that is worthy of close study. It is part of an Introduction he 
has contributed to a book on Travancore Castes and Tribes 
by Mr. L. A. Krishna Iyer, M.A., and published by the Travancore 
Government. It is important to study the views of the Baron because 
it is based on a comprehensive review of anthropological research so 
far carried out in India and the many differing views expressed on the 
results obtained from it for over fifty years now. It is worthy of note 
that as the result of this survey, he rejects Sir Herbert Risley’s 
classification of the races of India in words that deserve to be quoted. 
" The abstractness of this system,” he says, “ which pays so little 
heed to the facts, or to the works of forerunners, is indeed surprising, 
because Risley had from the beginning of his Indian career in 
Midnapur, had the best opportunity to observe all real form-groups. 
That he could not recognize natural units and therefore had to take 
refuge to artificial calculations (like many anthropologists of the 
day), is shown by his denial of Mongoloid elements in Inner India.” 
This and other similar criticism has been urged before against Risley’s 
classification shows that the position has to be closely re-examined 
when the whole of the remaining data has been worked out. 
Baron Eickstedt, whose work in India during 1926-1929, is so well 
known, suggests a classification of the races of India based, as he says, 
“ on living material of the natural type groups and their distribution.” 
He claims for it “that it tries to be in strict accordance with the 
rules of biological working and nomenclature.” What is of great inter- 
est is that he suggests that this classification is “ an outcut of a more 
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extensive investigation into the history of research and nomenclature 
of the races of whole world ” in certain works to which he gives full 
references. 

In the briefest outline, this classification of Indian races re- 
cognizes three great and main biotypological groups i.e., three mam 
races and groups and sub-races or sub-groups. These are thus 
described by him ; (i) The Indid Race, with the sub-races of Indids 
proper, the north Indids, and the Brachids including the sub-groups 
of Brachids. the Mahratta West Brachids, the Bengal Orissa East 
Brachids and a tall Brachid group in the Doab. Among the Indids 
proper, there are particularly the Keralid type in Malabar, the very 
mixed Singhalid type, and a Central Indian type, (ii) The Veddid 
Race with the sub-groups of the light-coloured, square built North- 
Gondids, predominant in the North Deccan ; the light graceful, and 
slender South Gondids, predominant in Central India ; and the very 
dark contact-form of the Malids in South India, to which the very 
mixed Veddas proper of Ceylon more or less belong. And (iii) the 
IndO' Melanids, or shortly Melanids. They are located in the plains 
of South India, particularly among the Tamils as the Karnatic sub- 
race, and in the north among the Hosts of the north-western forest 
region as the Kolid sub-race. Some types of this race are also located 
among the lower castes of the Doab and elsewhere. In Baron 
Eickstedt’s opinion, a Mongoloid element is obvious among various 
races of the North-Western Deccan. It appears to be connected, in 
his opinion, with modern or earlier Munda speakers and points to the 
Palae-Mongolid racial element. This latter element is not evenly 
distributed among the corresponding tribes of India, but single traits 
appear here and there, according to Mendelain heredity. This is 
evidence of very recent admixture. This result harmonizes with the 
conclusions of racial history, after which the inroads of Palae-Mongo- 
loid tribes must have occurred between 3000 and 1000 n.c. South 
India, on the other side, shows in the Baron’s opinion, a biologically 
harmonized and therefore historically a very old component of the 
Negrid main type. This element has, in his view, brought about a fully 
harmonious contact form, viz., the Melanid Race, this in particular 
among the middle class Tamil population, but not among the 
lowest and highest classes, which show recent admixture in the upper 
classes, or remnants of the Malids in the lower strata. These Malids are 
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mountain dwellers of predominantly Veddid type but with a complete- 
ly harmonized dark component (Paniyar, Kurumbar, Kadar etc.). 
Though he postulates various stages of typological concentration, 
none of them, in his opinion, show any admixture of modern Negroes 
or Negritoes. At the same time, he suggests that all of them show- 
more or less the influence of an old Proto-Negroid component since 
long entirely sucked up. In the Baron’s view-, the Indid Race is, bj- 
number of expansion, the most important in the Indian population. 
It is, he says, the inheritor of the culture of Mohenjo-Daro and the 
representative of the Dravidian and typical “ Indian ” soul. Its 
north-western wing and its central section have been submitted to 
strong foreign influences from Central Asia before as well as after the 
Aryan period. The Aryan influence prevailed, according to him 
throughout in the linguistic sphere, but hardly in the cultural one. 
With the Aryan language came probably some of the elements of the 
Nordic Race, which have been since entirely amalgamated, and later 
the so-called Scythians, the Huns etc., finally the Islamic invasions 
brought a strong proportion of the Orientalid Race, the centre of 
which is Arabia. According to Baron Eicksedt, the Indid Race is at 
its root related to the second great race in India, Veddid, which re- 
presents the original form and archetype. The constant pressure of 
the Indids from the north led, in very remote times, to the creation 
of the Melanid ; the pressure of the Veddids to the creation of the 
Malid type. The language of the supposed proto-Negritoes and the 
original Veddids must be considered as lost. On the other hand, adds 
Baron Eickstedt, the Palae-Mongoloid-Mundarian invasion from the 
North-East led to a far-spread linguistic Mundaryanization of all the 
Veddids. At about the same time — about the 2nd million b.c. — the 
originally Dravidian Indids, whose descendants adopted the Aryan 
language, pushed over the Melanids, who, in their turn adopted 
Dravidian idioms, for which they are now the typical representatives. 
So, race and language of India, do not, in any way, coincide. Races 
remained but languages were pushed southward, much as in Europe, 
where Northern Indo-Germanic languages were pushed over the 
original Japhetic languages in the Centre and East. Distributing 
results of the idea of a Dravidian “ race ” are therefore easy, says 
Baron Eickstedt, to understand. The Dravidian speakers of today 
are no more, in his opinion, the same as four millenniums ago. At 
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that time, they were, according to him, of the Indid Race ; today 
they are prevailing, in his view, of the Melanid Race. 

The synthesis of the Indian racial problem as set down by Baron 
Eickstedt deserves careful and close examination. Criticism is easy 
but to be acceptable ought to be based on an intelligent appreciation 
of the position assumed by him. His classification is the first of its 
kind to be attempted, being based on living material of the natural 
type groups and their distribution. It tries to be in strict accordance 
with the rules of biological working and nomenclature. The funda- 
mental fact is that it revives the old theory of pressure from North 
towards the South ; another is that it postulates “ root ” relationship, 
between the “ Indid ” and “ Veddid ” races, i.e., between Indo-Aryans 
and Pre-Dravidians, to use language commonly understood by Anthro- 
pologists in India today. Then, again, it postulates a supposed proto- 
Negrito Race, which has to be accounted for. Finally, the question 
remains as ever before, what are the main racial types to which the 
peoples of India should be affiliated. However this question may 
ultimately be answered, there is no doubt whatever that Baron 
Eickstedt has immensely enhanced the value of Mr. Krishna Iyer’s 
volume by contributing this “ Introduction ” to it. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By O. C. Ganguly, 

Calcutta 

It is my duty to record my gratitude for the honour which the or- 
ganizer of this Conference has extended to me by asking me to preside 
over this Section — an honour which has twice fallen to my lot, 
an honour, I should say, a privilege, which carries with it 
onerous duties and obligations, — obligations which fall equally on the 
shoulders of the President as well as on the scholars who will con- 
tribute papers and participate in discussions and deliberations of this 
Section. For the success of the Section will be judged not so much 
by what I may be able to say — but what new and valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of Fine Arts that the scholars participating in this 
Section will be able to make, — whaf tributes our Art Scholars have 
chosen to bring for this periodical worship in the Shrine of Art. Art 
in India occupies a very peculiar and unfortunate position in the 
activities and researches of scholars and educationists. It is the step- 
child of Archteology and the Cinderalla of Education. In popular 
misconceptions, Art is confounded with Antiquity and its relation to 
Archsology is very often misunderstood. In one sense. Archaeology 
is the science of the study of the History of Art. And no Archaeo- 
logist could gather the raw materials and data for an adequate History 
of Art — unless he had a training to understand and appreciate the 
Forms of Beauty and the fundamentals of Plastics — the Form-Problems 
of the Shapes of Things, a sensitiveness and a power of response to 
the significance of Forms as such, and of theJaesthetic use made of 
Forms by artists in all ages and countries, — so as to appraise their 
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significance, values, purposes, and motifs. 1 have always claimed 
that the Archaeologist must have the training and equipment, and the 
sensitive vision of an assthetician, — that is to say, should have and 
use a sympathetic and discriminative eye to annaly^e Forms and to 
interpret the Language and Palaeography of Forms, — for, he has to 
study, appraise, and interpret the works of Art of a past epoch not 
only through sylistic estimates, or chronological sequences, or of identifi- 
cations of symbols, or of iconographs,— but he must also be an adept 
in the morphology and the history of Forms — so as to gauge the 
human mind in his depth and rhythm or expression in an endless 
variety of Form-Expressions — in different and divergent epochs and 
periods of Culture. The history of Art is not complete, if it is re- 
stricted to objective knowledge of the date, place, subject matter, and 
producer, with analysis of sources and influences, on the one hand, 
and exact technical knowledge of the processes, on the other. The 
standards and values attached to the products of art by the original 
.patrons and artists, the method of appraisal and analysis of art at 
definite periods in the past are fully as important. Antiquarians as a 
rule attempt to leave out the “ subjective ” factor of esthetic values 
and to confine themselves to factual problems in the history of art. 
The study of the assthetic problems is an essential factor in building 
up a correct History of Art. Indian Art has been particularly un- 
fortunate in the Archaologists who have paid attention to its remains 
and who have systematically denied to Indian Art any aesthetic values 
— except what it may have borrowed from Greek Art. In pioneer 
studies, Egyptian Art had its Maspero — an archaeologist singularly 
gifted with esthetic visions and sensibility ; Chinese Art was for- 
tunate in having as its interpreter Oswald Siren, a connoisseur of 
Italian Painting of singular gift and inspiration. Even the Art of 
•Cambodia has had the good fortune to attract a gifted connoisseur of 
wide asthetic experience. I refer to Dr. Golloubew whose valuable 
tributes to the qualities of Chinese Sculpture, Persian and Indian 
Painting, before he assumed the duties of an Archaeologist, is known 
to a very few. 

This is an appropriate occasion to take stock of the new acces- 
sions to our knowledge of the history of Art in India and the 
discovery of new' materials and data which have widened the horizon 
and the continent of Art during the last few years. 
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In the sphere of Painting — not only many new specimens and 
data have come to be discovered, — specimens not only belonging to 
the historic periods — but also to the pro-historic times. 

The Rock-Paintings of the Singanpur hVcscoes in Chota Nagapur, 
calling for comparison with analogous rock-paintings of the Libyan 
Desert in Central Africa (in their peculiar treatment of animal and human 
figures in hunting scenes) brought to light by Professor Leo Frobenius. — 
no longer stand by themselves but have acquired new perspectives — and 
new depths — suggesting both earlier and later phases — in the discovery 
of a large mass of Paintings in Pre-historic style — vis. the Paintings 
in the Rock shelters in the Mahadeo Hills, in Central India bounded 
on the North b}' the valley of the Nerbada. Other and related rock- 
paintings have been discovered in various sites of the Nerbada Valley, 
some of fine aesthetic quality and of remarkable quality of draughts- 
manship and technique — which invest them with a quality of beauty 
as works of Art, demanding the — attention of artists and art-connois- 
seurs, — and snatch them away from the jurisdiction of Science, as 
mere anthropological documents. These rock-paintings, in pre-historic 
style — though sometimes not very old — (some are as late as early 
mediaeval periods) — stand in a group, or, school by themselves, in their 
peculiar pictorial language and conventions to be distinguished form 
paintings the historical periods, of characteristic Indian forms and 
culture, on the one hand, and to be distinguished from the pre-historic- 
pottery paintings of the so-called Indus Valley Culture, on the other. 
The study of Rock-Paintings of the pre-historical School — has not yet 
been properly organized and documented — on the models of the 
German Forschungs Institute fur Kulturmorphologie. 

Likewise, — new materials and data have been discovered which 
offer a new perspective and a new context to the remarkable series of 
painted pottery coming from Mohenjo-daro. These pre-historic 
paintings on potshered display various types and patterns of geometric, 
vegetable, and animal motifs, (particularly of long horned Ibex), — no 
longer stand by themselves, — but are demanding comparison with 
analogous painted potteries discovered at Nal in Baluchisthan — at 
Nihawand, and at Chesme-i-’ Ali in Persia, and the pre-historic 
painted potteries of about 3000 B.C. discovered by Dr. Anderson in 
Honan and Kansu Provinces in China. The Jhukar Culture of 
Chanhu-daro brought to light by the excavations of the American 
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School of Indie studies and the Boston Museum — have yielded 
polychrome painted potteries — which have revealed the later phases 
of Indus-Valley Culture and for which affinities have been sought in 
analogous painted potteries from Tell Halaf in Northern Assyria, — 
affinities which appear to throw doubts on the indigenous character of 
the Jhukar potteries. The Chanhu-Daro tinds appear to reach down 
to the date of the Vcdic Culture attributed by European scholars. 
Whether the Indus Valley Culture can or cannot be related to Vedic 
Culture, — the art products of Mohenjo-daio, Harappa, Chanhu-Daro, 
and of recently excavated pre-historic site at Kangpur in the Limbdi 
State of the Kathiawar Peninsula by Mr. Vats, the large body of painted 
potteries, mostly in fragments — represent a large mass of pictorial 
motifs of tine techniciue of supreme esthetic flavour attesting the 
cultivation of beauty on the Indian soil by a group of human beings of 
c.xquisite taste and refinement, and endowed with visions of fine 
sensibility and temperament — living a cultured life on Indian soil long 
before the dawn of History. 

Of the records of the cultivation of Painting in India during the 
historical periods the many gaps between tlie outstanding land-marks 
are being rapidly filled up by many new and interesting discoveries. 
The frescoes at the Ajanta, Hagha, and the Sigiriya Caves can no 
longer be regarded as the sole remnants of the Schools of Classical 
Indian Painting. Between the .Vjanta frescoes and the 8th century 
Brahminical frescoes on the ceilings of the Elura Caves — has come — 
the exquisite “ Parvati-Kalyana ” frescoe (discovered by Dr. Kramrisch 
in 1936) at the Vaisijava Cave at Badami with a dated inscrip- 
tion of 578 A.D. Last year, Mr. S. Katcliadourian, a talented 
artist from Iran, has discovered a remarkable series of Brahmi- 
nical frescoes in Cave III at Badami. They represent not only 
the earliest Brahminical paintings discovered uptill now, — but 
they are the earliest records of painting in India which can be 
definitely dated. 

The lovely Miniatures of the Pala manuscripts of Bengal and 
Nepal of the 9th, 10th, and 11th centures are justly regarded as a 
continuation and a new development of the Buddhist schools of 
paintings represented by the Ajanta frescoes. But Professor Tucci 
has discovered in some of the Tibetan monasteries — frescoes very 
much analogous to the Schools of Ajanta. 
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New discoveries have also added to our knowledge of the 
so-called Jaina, or Southern Rajasthani or Gujrati School of paint- 
ings. Large numbers of illustrated Jaina Manuscripts, many of 
them dated, have been known and studied for several years. Mehta's 
discovery of the dated Vasanta Vildsa Scroll, and my own little 
discovery of the Illustrated Vdla gopalastuti datable about the middle 
of the 14th century, have not only demonstrated the non-sectarian 
character of this charming school of mediaval Miniature Painting, 
freely employed to illustrate Hindu Brahminicai themes, S'aiva as 
well as Vaisnavaite, as also Jaina religious subjects, — but have helped 
to fill up the many gaps of the records of Indian painting of the 14th 
century. To Dr. William Norman Brown (to whom students of 
Indian Paintings are heavily indebted) is due the credit of bringing to 
light several illustrated Jaina Manuscripts bearing dates equivalent to 
1127, 1141, and 1260 A.D. — so that after the close of the Buddhist 
Paintings of Pala periods of the 10th and 1 1th centuries, — we have 
now dated records of the history of Indian painting executed during 
the 12th and 13th centuries. The continuous practice of the Western 
School of painting is now established covering a period of five 
centuries from the 12th, the end of the Buddhist School, to 
the 16th century, the beginning of the Rajput and the Mughal 
Schools. 

Too much engrossed in chronology of kings and of political 
history, our Indian scholars have paid very little attention to the 
records of the history of Indian Painting — a record of the finest 
phases of Indian Culture and the most valuable recent discoveries 
and contributions to the study of Indian Painting have been made by 
European Scholars. It is gratifying, therefore, to make honourable 
mention of the discovery of Mr. M. R. Mazumdar, a scholar from 
Baroda — who has brought to light and studied various new documents 
of the Western Indian School — particularly an Illustrated 15th 
century MS. of Gita-govinda, and an Illustrated S'iva-Mahima Stotra, 
and Sauundarya Laharl Stotra. They help to demonstrate the part 
taken by the pictorial artists in illuminiating the jewels of Jaina as 
well as of Hindu-Brahminical Culture. 

The discovery of various fragments of Pallava painting at 
KancT, at Sittanavasal, the Cola frescoes at Tanjore, — and some 
Papaya frescoes at Chidambaram have led to a realization of the fact 
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tliat painting has been consistently practised in the South, and though 
related to the established earlier classical traditions the local schools, 
in the South, as yet too little available for systematic study and 
analysis, in the fragmentarj' survivals have developed interesting 
characteristics and peculiarities which have quite attractive flavours- 
of their own. The magnificent frescoes on the ceiling of Sangita- 
mandapa at Jina-KaficI (Tiruparuttikuram) and some damaged 
frescoes at Somapalle in the Chittoor District, and at Lepakshi in 
Anantapur, recently brought to light b}' Mr. C. Sivararaamurti — give 
us a tantallizing glimpse of the pictorial glories of Vijayanagara 
Culture — and help us to realize how much have been lost and how 
little have survived the destructive march of times and the ruinous 
hand of vandalism. I have a depressing feeling that if adequate steps 
had been taken by archeologists to preserve the remains that were 
yet surviving, say 40 years ago, a good deal of the wreckage would 
have been available to-day — for an adequate presentation of the 
history of the Daksinl, or the Deccani School of Painting. The 
Anegundi frescoes — now surviving in miserable remnants in black 
and white, with their colours lost and obliterated — is a typical 
example of this kind of loss which is due to lack of adequate attention 
on the parts of those on whom lay the duty of taking adequate 
measures for protection. Even if adequate photographs and tracings- 
were obtained a few years ago — we would have much more materials, 
data and apparatus for a study of the fragments which were impossi- 
ble to preserve, than we actually possess to-day. More attention has 
been given to inscriptions and buildings — than to the frescoes and 
remnants of paintings with the result that valuable documents 
for the history of Indian Painting have been lost under our very eyes 
during the last 40 years. Even now adequate records in the shape of 
photograhs and tracings are not being kept, and whatever materials 
are available to students of Indian Painting to-day will not be available 
a few years hence. Our archeological archives, as also our archeol- 
ogical publications are very poor in the matters relating to the history 
of Indian Painting. Despite the very valuable study given by 
Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, of the Jina-Kanci frescoes — they are still 
awaiting a proper record in adequate photographs and colour repro- 
ductions — in order to help us to realize the high quality of these 
excellent pictorial masterpieces of the Vijayanagara School. 
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In the Jaina Matha at Sravana Belgola — there is a magniticent 
series of Wall-paintings, very well know'n to archeologists, and of 
which I had the privilege of taking some photographs three years ago, 
and which are crying for a monograph with adequate reproductions 
— in order to make them available to students and lovers of Indian 
Painting. 

Indian Painting has not been the favourite of Indian antiquarians 
and they are very meagrely represented in the activities recorded in 
our archffidlogical reports. They do not always lend themselves to 
antiquarian disquisitions and researches and are somewhat looked 
down upon by archaeologists engrossed in deciphering coins and 
inscriptions. Yet the documents of Pictorial Art are in many instances 
valuable documents of history and of social conditions, and are the 
repositories of valuable informations relating to recial types, jewelleries, 
costumes, textile designs and motifs, furniture and various other 
details of Culture — history and are the mirrors of the psychological 
factors of Indian Culture which did not and could not express itself 
in any other forms. From another point of view, -the Pictorial 
Records are much more valuable than the Sculptural Monuments — as 
they are free and fluent expressions of the social mind, and the social 
habits of the people, untramelled by the canons which hold in chain 
the formulations of sculptural expressions. 

The records and specimens of various periods of Indian Wall- 
Painting — and Frescoes offer a new field of scientific investigations — in 
the matter of analysis and identity of the materials and chemical 
properties of the Indian pigments used by old Indian Painters. This 
identity and analysis of pigments used in Ancient Indian Paintings 
are of no mere academic importance and idle scientific enquiry — but 
have great practical use to the modern artists, as they help to discover 
the secrets of the palette of the old Indian Artists which can help to 
recover for the modern practitioner of the Painter’s crafts — theidentity 
and compositions of the colours used — in order to secure for his 
products and works of Art, permanancy, durability, brilliance, and the 
other technical virtues of the pictorial products of ancient India. 
The frescoes of Ajanta, Bagh, Sigiriya, and Sittanavasal are captivating 
in the brilliance and quality of the freshness of their colour-effects 
which have resisted and survived the atmospheric effects of centuries — 
such as light, air, moisture, and other exposure factors. 
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In Bengal, the fashion and demand for modern frescoes for new build- 
ings have made some calls on the skill of pictorial artists to collaborate 
with the builders for decorating the walls of modern houses built both for 
private individuals and public institutions of which the most important 
examples of wall-paintings are those recently executed for the Library 
of the Calcutta University, and the Isvarchander Vidyasagar memorial 
at Midnapur. The Calcutta University frescoes have been executed 
by Mr. Dhirendra Krishna Dev Varma — one of the Bengal artists who 
executed the frescoes at the India Office, London. Mr. Nanda Lai 
Bose of the Visvabharati University has himself executed two 
months ago some frescoes in the old Indian style for the Palace of 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. These new experiments to 
revive the old Art of Indian wall-paintings have led to some scientific 
investigations to discover and use colours of permanent qualities and 
the chemical compatibility of the mixed and secondary colours. In 
this field of practical investigation, Mr. Bose has himself carried out 
some experiments at Shantiniketan, — painting some frescoes on a 
wall exposed to sun and rain. But the most valuable researches in 
this field have been made by Mr. S. Paramasivan, Archeological 
Chemist, Government Museum, Madras who has made a systematic 
analysis of the technique and pigments of various specimens of Wall- 
paintings at Ajanta, Bagh, Badami, Conjeevaram and Sittanavasal 
and has been able to obtain some very interesting results. He has 
not only given analysis of the compositions of the organic and 
inorganic materials of the pigments used by ancient wail-painters — but 
has also identified the nature of the mud-plasters and lime-plasters 
used as the painting surfaces by the old Indian Masters. 

As regards the theories of ancient Indian painting, I very much 
appreciate the endeavours that a handful of Southern Indian scholars 
are making to recover from the study of ancient Sanskrit texts — the 
ideals, philosophy, and the theoretical views relating to ancient Indian 
Painting corresponding to the Rhetorical theories relating to Indian 
Poetry. I also wish that the Southern Indian Vernaculars should be 
thoroughly ransacked and combed in order to drag out and extract 
all available facts and informations which may help to study the 
history of pictorial practices and of the philosophy of the painters’ art. 
In the meantime, adequate photographic records and, whenever 
possible, colour copies of new discoveries of remnants of old paintings 

35 
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wherever available, should be made as quickly as possible, in order 
to preserve all available data before they have faded, or are lost, 
or destroyed. 

In Bengal, the enthusiastic researches of Mr. G. S. Dutt, of 
Bralachari movement fame, have brought to light a large mass of 
vernacular paintings — indigenous to Bengal with surprising qualities 
and characteristics unknown to any other branches of Indian painting 
and which appear to be survivals and continuation of a very old 
Pre-Aryan or Aboriginal culture — which goes back to pre-historic times. 
The vernacular paintings of Bengal — to be clearly distinguished form 
the classical Pala Miniatures, — bring to light a very ancient pictorial 
idiom of remarkable flavour, fluency and originality — which will 
occupy a valuable chapter in History of Indian Painting, vihtn 
it comes to be written. 

In the field of Indian Sculpture, — the latest apparatus of studies 
is the large monograph (in Atlas size) on the Sanchi Relief Sculp- 
tures recently published by the Archieological Department with 
letter-press contributed by Sir John Marshall and Professor Foucher — 
which will offer to students of Early Buddhist Art, in a convenient 
form, in collotype reproductions on a large scale — of one of the most 
magnificent remains of an ancient school of Indian Sculpture — and 
which provide valuable documents for the history of Buddhism and 
Buddhist beliefs and doctrines, illustrated in decorative and icono- 
graphic motifs of the reliefs on the Gates and Railings of this Indian 
Stone-henge. Unfortunately, the iconographic notes are somewhat 
meagre and do not offer any new materials — and have left un-identified 
many important motifs and themes for which the rich literature of 
Buddhism provides adequate sources of identification and interpreta- 
tion. From this point of view, the excellent monographs in two octavo 
volumes on the Bharhut Sculptures contributed by Dr. B. M. Barua of 
the Calcutta University offer a significant contrast. Though badly 
printed in small size volumes with illustrations in poor half-tone 
reproductions. Professor Barua’s studies of this phase of Early Bud- 
dhist Sculpture — offer many new and original materials in their 
valuable interpretations and authentic relations — established from 
ancient Pali texts which have recovered for us the exact place which 
this ancient Buddhist monument held in contemporary life and 
thought. 
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In respect of new materials and data, the latest accessions to our 
knowledge of the old schools of Buddhist Art have been contributed 
by the discovery and survey of a large body Andhra Buddhist 
Sculpture of the Amaravati school, dug up at Nagarjunikonda, Goli, 
and the related sites. They have been the subject of a special 
Memoir written by Mr. Longhurst of the Archseological Department 
and have attracted a good deal of attention in India and in Europe, 
some pieces having found their way to some of the American Museums. 
\’arious Indian scholars have discussed iconographical motifs of indi- 
vidual picce.s, while some of the foreign types representing retainers 
and grooms, have chiefly interested European scholars. But their 
supreme arsthetic qualities and values and their fluent plastic forms of 
remarkable life, and movement, and, above all, the peculiar flavour of 
their Indianness, — have excited very little enthusiasm or interest in 
the bosoms of scholars, Indian or European. Some of these reliefs 
undoubtedly represent a very high water-mark achieved by the master- 
sculptors who lived and flourished in the Andhrades'a and have left 
such moving masterpieces fit to take their place with the best schools 
of sculpture in any part of the world. Contemporary as they are 
with some phases of Gandhira Sculpture, the marble Reliefs of 
Nagarjunikonda, in their excellent feeling for forms, their original 
designs and decorative motifs, and their moving presentation of human 
forms in exquisite poses and gestures — put to shade the prosaic, 
disproportionate, and ugly forms of the stone-masons of Gandhara. 
This can be easily demonstrated by juxtaposing photographs of identi- 
cal themes, such as the Nativity of the Buddha, treated both by the 
Andhra masters and the Gandharan stone-masons. Incidentally, as I 
have been able to show, the Master-sculptors of Amaravati and 
Nagarjunikonda, in illustrating the Buddhist themes, have used texts 
and legends, quite different from those used by the Gandhara School, 
and the claim that the Gandhara School has in any way influenced 
the indigenous Masters of the Amaravati School is a hollow pretension 
— not even justified by the few common iconographic motifs. 

The Great School of Sculpture of Mathura, has acquired a new 
distinction by the discovery of a remarkably beautiful and exquisitely 
carved Ivory figure of Yaksini, discovered at Pompeii. Numerous 
hordes of Roman coins have been dug up at various old Coja and 
Pandyan sites in Southern India, but this statuette affords additional 
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direct evidence of Rome’s cultural intercourse with India. If we liad 
developed the same “ nationalistic rancour ” that some of our European 
scholars have revealed in their enquiry as to the origin of the Buddha 
Image, we might build on this slender evidence a magnificent bubble of 
“Indian Influence" on Roman Sculpture. We are certainly entitled 
to say that this piece offers a reasonable testimony of a contemporary 
Roman appreciation of Indian Art, just as we have in the Indian 
Room of Maria Theresa in the Schon-brQn Palace at Vienna evidence 
of a contemporary Austrian appreciation of Mughal Paintings. 

A new vista in the study of the Mathura School has been 
opened up by the discovery of a series of broken Ivory Caskets. 
Cofferets and furniture, dug up by M. Hackin at Begram, a few miles 
from Kabul— a site of an old Buddhist monastery datable about the 
second century A.D. They consist of about 200 broken fragments and 
facades of Ivory Boxes and remnants of furniture — richly decorated 
with human figures, rendered in deeply incised lines, and sometimes 
in low reliefs. Some of their decorative motifs are undoubtedly 
Vafestnts, of the early Buddhist cults but many of them represent 
secular scenes of the Nayika types. They w-ere undoubtedly executed 
by Indian artists, and offer very valuable examples of Mathura Art of 
remarkable bravura and technique of a very high order not met with 
on the soil of India itself up till now. The quality and character of 
some of the incised drawings on these ivory caskets, give us an indirect 
evidence of the high quality of the Pictorial craft of the time which 
the records of early Frescoes in India do not reveal. Incidentally, 
these valuable documents establish the fact that the Guild of Ivory 
carvers of Sanchi, the dantakdrins of the inscription, of the S'uiiga 
period, had their worthy descendants and representatives in the later 
School of Mathura — which had extended its branches to the extreme 
limits of Kapis-a and Gandhara — which must be regarded as integral 
parts of Indian culture-areas. The vitality and the original Indian 
character of these Ivory carvings executed at the very heart of Hel- 
lenistic culture, (?) is proved by the entire absence of any foreign 
influence and motifs. 

In the field of Indian Architecture, while the various Depart- 
ments of Archeology in India and in the Indian States, are publishing 
newly discovered Architectural monuments and collecting materials 
and data for the study of Architecture, a comprehensive volume dealing 
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with the principles and the evolution of the different Schools of 
Architecture, has been a great desideratum, as Fergusson’s Hts^ory 
has long become antiquated. Dr. Coomarswamy has indicated in two 
short essays the outlines of the History of Early Indian Architecture, 
and also given a valuable series of old Indian Architectural Terms 
•derived from the S'ilpas-dstras, as well as from various passages of 
non-technical Sanskrit Texts, which have helped to relate, interpret, 
and describe elements of Indian Architecture in indigenous terms. 
Dr. Gravely and Mr. Ramachandran have also published two very 
interesting booklets on Temple Architecture as BuUetws of the Madras 
Government Museum. Ancient Sanskrit Texts have also been ex- 
ploited by Professor K. R. Pisharoti, and Mr. C. Sivaramamurti to 
enhance our knowledge of Indian Architecture and to put it on a firm 
scientific basis. 

But Modern India has yet to initiate a School of Indian Archi- 
tecture to assimilate, to carry on, and to continue and develop the 
ancient and great traditions — and to form a new School of Indian 
Architecture worthy of its magnificent history. Mr. Sirish Chandra 
Chatterjee Sthapati-Vis'drad has been valiantly working to form an 
All-India School pf Indian Architecture, on the basis of ancient 
traditions. 

The study of Indian Art, after passing through a fire of adverse 
criticism and clouds of controversies have now won enthusiastic 
appreciation* from European and American critics and connoisseurs, 
though it is still looked at with some amount of suspicion and de- 
preciation by educated Indians — who, still obsessed by European 
prejudices, have been unable to accept all the mainfestations and 
expressions of Ancient Indian Art as worthy revelations of Indian 
Culture. The principal reason for this has to be found in the fact 
that Indian Art has not yet been given a proper place in Indian 
Education, and an understanding and appreciation of the peculiar 
beauties and the original forms of Indian Art are still confined to a 
handful of specialists and have yet to earn wide appreciation and 
popularity. Indian Art is still a matter of antiquarian disquisitions 
and scholarly researches — and not objects of enjoyments and edifica- 
tions, or a vital factor in Indian life and culture. And, in this respect, 
our Culture-history Professors are the worst sinners. 1 had occasion 
to visit the homes of several Professors of Culture-history and, as a 
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rule, I have been pained to notice that while their rooms arc lined 
with valuable books and treatises, there could not be found any single 
reproduction or photograph, not to speak of originals, ot any of tin- 
numerous master-pieces of Indian Art — which have won the en- 
thusiastic admiration of European connoisseurs. 

A good deal can be done and should be done by the Museum 
authorities to popularize the sesthetic claims of the selected master- 
pieces of sculpture by the publication of adequate reproductions in 
Photogravure and Collotype Processes and by publishing Colour 
facsimiles of the finest examples of Indian paintings of the various 
schools in the Collections of our Museums. Some of our Indian 
Museums issue post cards of sculpture, but invariably the process of 
reproduction is inadequate and the selections do not include outstand- 
ing master-pieces. Most of the European and American Museums 
issue, year after year, not only numerous Post cards in fine collotype 
reproductions, but large size reproductions and Colour Fascimiles of 
the best and finest Master-pieces and Art Treasures in their collec- 
tions, — in order to make them easily accessible to students and 
connoisseurs. In European and American Museums, students from 
the schools and colleges are regularly taken to the Museums under 
competent guidance in order to afford opportunity to young minds at 
the most critical and impressionable periods of their life, to contact 
with works of Beauty, and significant master-pieces of national Art, 
and to derive informations and knowledge, from the records of Plastic 
Arts which cannot be derived from printed books or cyclopedias. 
Messrs. Markham and Hargreaves in their recent Report on the 
Museums of India have bitterly commented on the absence of the 
place of Museums and Art-Galleries in our Educational curriculum 
and syllabus. “ In not a single Indian Museum,” they remark 
“ is there that intimate link between schools and Museums which is 
such a feature of the Museum service of the United States and 
several European countries." “ Museums as a vital factor in the 
educational system have yet to be developed.” 

Some exceptions are offered in the case of one or two Museums 
which undertake popularizing methods — to make their treasures acces- 
sible to students and connoisseurs. Thus, the Madras Government 
Muesum under the guidance and inspiration of Dr. Gravely has issued 
a series of photographic Post cards and recently two popular 
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Hand-books on Indian Sculpture which are creditable efforts — to offer 
educational services to the public. The Bharat Kala Pari.sad Museum 
at Benares which contains a rich collection of master-pieces of Indian 
painting and sculpture has likewise published cheap series of Post 
cards and two profusely illustrated booklets devoted to Indian sculp- 
ture and painting. These are brave but sporadic efforts to popularize 
the claims of Indian Art. In the S'rT-Citralaya Gallery at Trivan- 
drum, and the State Gallery of Mysore, both built under the inspira- 
tion of Dr. Cousins, courageous attempts have been made to place 
before the public distinguished examples of Indian master-pieces of 
paintings, ancient and modern, and to develop a taste and a love for 
Indian Art in our coming generation and to realize the fact that 
nearly half the factors of Indian spiritual and social culture are imbed- 
ded in its Plastic Arts and it is impossible to obtain a comprehensive 
view of Indian Culture as such, by banishing the study of Fine Arts 
from the curriculum of Indian schools and colleges. Though the 
University of Madras has long ago established a Faculty of Fine Arts, 
it has not yet began to function, so far as I am aware. In the mean- 
time the University of Calcutta has taken two practical steps — to give 
to Indian Art a respectable place in Indian Education. In the first 
place, a Museum of Fine Arts under the name of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee Museum has been set up in the heart of the University — 
and, has, within the short space of two years, made a rich collection 
of Indian Antiquities chiefly of Sculptures and Terracottas, a 
collection which is rapidly growing by gifts from generous donors. In 
the second place, from the current year an optional course for the 
‘ Appreciation of the Fine Arts ’ has been introduced in the Matriculation 
Curriculum, for which I have had the privilege of devising a course of 
studies. This is the first attempt made in any University in India, to 
encourage active interest in the study and understanding of Indian 
Art. The Madras University has made an analogous effort in the 
cultivation and understanding of Indian Music — and it is hoped 
that a place would be found to popularize an understanding and 
cultivation of the beauties of Indian Plastic Arts, on a comprehensive 
biisis. I use the words “comprehensive basis” — with some 
emphasis and significance, for, I find that there is a tendency to study 
Indian Art in provincial sections and schools, confining one’s atten- 
tion to local c.xpressions and products by ignoring the fruits and 
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flowers of Indian Art which have enriched other and numerous 
branches of the same stem, — the great Kalpa-Vrksa of Indian 
Art. In the North, there is not an adequate interest, or curiosity 
to know of the beauties and peculiar qualities of Southern Indian 
Sculpture in stone, or in metal — while in South, there is little curiosity 
or interest to understand or appraise the values of, sa}-, the Bengali 
Pala Paintings, the miniatures of the Pala manuscripts, or the intrigu- 
ing beauties of the many branches of Rajput Painting. We live, as it 
were, in provincial water-tight compartments. Our friends in the 
South appear to hide behind the Amaravati Marbles and refuse to look 
at the Pala Reliefs, or the copper-gilt Images of Nepal, which consti- 
tute one of the finest, if the latest, expression of the Indian genius in 
the realm of the Plastic Art. Likewise, our friends in the North, 
under the compelling prejudices in favour of the finest Western Indian 
and Jaina Paintings — forget the claims of the Pallava — Frescoes of 
Sittanavasal or of the captivating beauty of the Frescoes of Jaina — 
Kanci. There are local prejudices against any cultivation of any 
branch of Indian Art — not closely related to one’s local school or 
provincial culture-areas. The lingua franca of Indian Art bound to- 
gether diverse and divergent local culture — expressions in one unified, 
comprehensive, and magnificent garland of Indian Art. Our political 
evangelists have been attempting to knit together the whole of India 
by one chain of an identical linguistic medium. But — in the great 
lingua franca of Indian Art we already possess an universal medium 
of exchange of cultural ideas — which in ancient times knit together 
the whole of India in one common bond of vital unity and the same 
medium offers, to-day, a dynamic instrument through which the many- 
faced minds of the different provinces and areas may hold intimate 
intercourse. 

From another point of view, Indian Art and its best master-pieces 
offer a common medium of international understanding a common 
meeting place — where the best minds of the West and the East are 
coming in contact, in a spiritual intercourse. Indian Art is, therefore, 
not only a valuable heritage of Indians alone, but, of the whole 
of Humanity. 



GANDHARVAS AND KINNARAS IN INDIAN 
ICONOGRAPHY 


By R. S, Panchamukhi, M.A., 

Director o/ Kannada Researches, Dharwar 

The figures of the Gandharvas, Kinnaras and other demi-gods are 
commonly found among the architectural decorations or as retinue of 
the main deity in ancient Indian temples and are represented in different 
forms with varying iconographical peculiarities. The Sanskrit texts bear- 
ing on them describe them with features which are absent in some of 
the icons discovered in different parts of India. It is a study of absorbing 
interest to the student of comparative mythology and philology to 
find similar figures with similar functions in Hellenic and Christian 
mythology namely Centaurs and cherubiums and to trace plausible 
etymological connection between the Sanskrit Gandharva on the one 
hand and the Gandar awa of the Avesta language, Centaur, Greek Ken- 
tauros, Iranian Gandarewa and Dravidian Kudirai (Tamil), Kudure 
(Kannada) and Gurramu (Telugu) on the other.' In the present paper 
we are concerned with the study of the characteristic features of the 
demi-gods Gandharvas and Kinnaras as represented in Indian sculpture 
and literature. The subject has not been properly dealt with in any of 
the existing works on Indian Iconography, and hence assumes a 
greater interest in our present enquiry. The materials bearing on this 
topic being vast in extent, it is not possible to do full justice to their 
exhaustive discussion in the limited space available.' But only a brief 
outline of the results of my study is set forth below under a careful 
classification of the published sources — literature, sculptures and 
paintings etc. 

'Sec Jean Przyluski's paper on the Asses, Houses <7«<? contributed to 

the Inditin Ci//*njv, Vol. Ill, pp. 613—620. 

* The subject will be discussed in detail in my forthcoming Memoir of the Archaeo- 
logical Department. 
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Though in later times the Gandharvas arc regarded as a class, 
yet in Jigvedu ' rarely more than one is mentioned. He is designated 
as the heavenly Gandharva (Divya Gamiharva) and his habitation is 
the .sky or the region of the air and the heavenly waters. His 
chief duty is to guard the heavenly Soma which the Gods obtain 
through his intervention. The Gandharvas ’ as a class have the same 
characteristic features as the one Gandharva ; they live in the sky, 
guard the Soma and know the best medicines. They are also feared, 
as evil beings together with the Raksasas, Kimidins, Pis’acas etc. In 
epic poetry, the Gandharvas are the celestial musicians or heavenly 
singers who form the orchestra at the banquets of the gods and thej- 
belong together with the Apsarasas, to the Indra’s heaven sharing also 
in his battles. A hymn in the 10th Mandala of ligveda also describes 
them as celestial singers which points to the fact that the Epic 
thought is only an expansion of and a commentary on the Vedic con- 
ception of the Gandharvas. Their position and status in Hindu 
hageology are determined in the more systematic mythology according 
to which they constitute one of the classes into which the higher 
creation is divided. The Kinnaras who figure under the name Kiiii- 
Purusa in Vedic literature [BV. VII, 89, i), are another class of 
denizens reckoned among the Gandharvas as celestial choristers and 
are musicians attached to the service of Kubera. 

Among the Jainas, the Gandharvas and Kinnaras constitute one of 
eight orders of the Vyantaras. According to V ahnipurdita (Hindu>, 
the divine Gandharva is divided into eleven classes’ (gatia) whereas in 
the Abhidhanarajendra of Vijayarajendrasiiri (a Jaina lexicon) these 
celestial musicians are classified into twelve groups. 

The Gandharvas are, according to the Hindu and Jaina litera- 
tures, the heavenly musicians who not only belong to the divine 
orchestra but also function as dancers in Indra’s Court. Thejina- 
lankdra (J. Gray, London, 1894, p. 40) contains the verse ‘ 

ci%i ^ I 

' RV. IX, 86, 36 ; X. 139, 5 and Rv, IX. 85, 12 ; X, 10, 4 etc. 

’ RV. IX. 113, 3 ; 5- Br. iii, Ait. Br. i, 27. 

^ TSe names of the classes given in the yaffnipurUna differ from those enumerated 
by Ja^Sdhara. See the VUcaspatya, under Gandharva. 

' Quoted from the Archaeological Survey Report, for 1930-34, p. 132. 
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on which the Jimilanbaratika (Burmese edition, Rangoon, p. 260) 
glosses as follows : 

qfJefit fcfl fy^T I showing thereby that the Gan- 

dharvas are the musicians and dancers of the gods. Similarly, in 
Hindu mythology they occupy the same position and perform the 
same functions. Compare for example the verse in Abh'mayadarpana 
of Nandikes'vara {13th cen. a.d.) : 

The region of the Gandharvas is located between the Guhyaka and 
Vidyadhara planes and its inhabitants are described in lias'lkhatida 
quoted in S'abdakaipadruma as 

irmfTT Ib H 

The Kinnaras are likewise celebrated as best singers in the Epic 
and classical poetry. 

Having shown in brief the status and function of these celestial 
demi-gods, we proceed to examine their iconographical features from 
the representative literary texts available on the subject and the 
specimen sculptures discovered in different parts of India. According 
to the Visnudharmottarapurdna, the Gandharvas should be 
depicted without a crown but embellished with a braid of hair 

ri 2 li ^sgsqi?^ ||) 

The Mdnasara an ancient work on temple architecture devotes 
one full chapter on the description of the images of the mythological 
beings such as the Yaksas, Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras etc. 
It describes the Gandharvas as a band or party of musicians charac- 
terized by their erect posture, by their singing in a dancing pose with 
a lute or a churning stick or other musical instruments including the 
lute. Among the ornaments worn by the Gandharvas and Kinnaras 
arc mentioned the following : 

“The anklets for the feet, crown, small coin (string), ear*rings,- 
bracelets, girdles, strings, bangles, headgears, bracelets with small bells 
and ear-ornament ". (w. 291-94). 
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•“ The Keyura and the Tataiika (both armlets for the upper arm) 
in particular, ear ornaments, crest jewels, small Hllets, the garland 
of stars and the half-chains and the gold strings round the two 
breasts” (295-98). 

“The jewelled garland, the fine (silk) cloth, the hark cloth, the 
gold jacket (dress) and the garland made of gold, the long stispending 
chain, the crest ornaments, the car ornaments and the hair pinnacle. 
(Chapter L, m-. 292-J02). 

.According to the Mcrtsyapunliia (Chapter 258), the Gandharvas 
should be portrayed as a retinue of Brahma, Visnu and Mahes'vara us 
well as Indra. They should also be delineated as fioating in the 
clouds with their wives the Apsarasas (Plate I) and offering garlands 
and bunches of dowers to the deity on whom they attend. Their 
chief iconographical characteristics being music and dance, they can 
be easily distinguished from their compeers the Vidyadharas and 
Yaksas who are considered to be the chief repositories of secret 
learning. A comparative study of the sculptures from the representa- 
tive Buddhist, Jaina, and Hindu sites such as Barahut, Sanci, .Ajanta, 
Nagarjunakonda (Buddhist) etc., Mathura, Mahoba (Jaina) and 
Aihole, Badami, Mahabalipuram, Paharpur etc. (Hindu), reveals 
that the Gandharva figures are made to serve as Ccttiri bearers to the 
gods and are represented with a light body Hying in the air. They 
have generally two hands, two eyes and the Karamia-makuta crown. 
They carry garlands and bunches of flowers. They are usually 
represented with their wives over images of Buddha, TTrthankara 
or the Hindu gods. The sculptures do not generally exhibit much 
difference in their conception and shape in the three schools of 
religious thought viz., Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu, except in the 
workmanship and style discernible in them according to the local 
influence of the age and the manipulative taste of the artists. But 
one special feature observable in the Gandharva figures discovered 
at Paharpur is that they are dressed and decorated with various 
attributes and in a variety of ways not found elsewhere. In most 
temples they are treated as guardian angels of the four quarters the 
oldest example of which may be cited from the remains of Barahut 
and Sanci Stupaa. Nevertheless, they are presented simply under 
the appearance of great Indian Lords, wearing turbans and adorned 
with heavy jewels, ear-rings, necklaces and bracelets of precious 
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Kiniiara I’air in Stone, Uajshalii, Tabarpiir 

[To face p. 3.'i7) 
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Stones (see, The Beginning of Buddhist Art, by A. Foucher, 
plate viii, 2). 

The study of the Kinnara figures is still more interesting to the 
student of ancient Indian sculpture. According to Amara (I, v. 71) 
as explained by the commentator Ksirasvamin, 

l) and Halayudha’s Abhidhanacintamani 
l) Kinnara is a mythical being with 
a human figure and the head of a horse or with a horse’s body and 
the head of a man and is a synonym of Kirhpurusa. Magha gives a 
similar description of this curious figure in verse 38 of the fourth 
canto of his S'is’iipdlavadha.' In fact the sculptures at Mallam 
(Nellore dist., Madras Pres.) and Paharpur (Rajashahi, Bengal Pres.) 
exactly agree with this description of Kinnara (Plate 11). The 
V dcaspatya draws a distinction between Kinnara and Kirhpurusa by 
ascribing horse-head and human-body to the former and human-head 
and horse-body to the latter and quotes in his support a verse from 
the Bhdgavatapurana, book VII, chap. 20, v. 13 in which Kimpurusa 
is mentioned along with and separately from Kinnara 

11 Visiiudkannottarapurana (book III,. 
42nd chap. vv. 13-14), on the other hand, recognizes two classes of 
Kinnara — one with horse-body and human-head and the other with 
human-body and horse-head. It may however, be remarked that the 
Mdnasara which is a work of considerable interest for the study of 
Indian sculpture and architecture, describes the Kinnara with radically 
different characteristics. According to it, “ the legs (of the Kinnara) 
should be like those of animals, the upper body like that of man, the 
face like that of Garuda bird, the arms furnished with wings, the 
crown decorated with a lotus, the complexion like the shaded flower 
and the sweet lutes should be kept around them.” (chap. 58). 

A similar description of the animal is found in the Sanskrit work 
Rupdvallya (11th cent. A.D.) a book of great authority for Sinhalese 
painters.’ It is interesting to observe that both the variant descrip- 
tions detailed above are supported by the sculptures and paintings 

‘ See Mallinatha's commentary on the verse *Tr3*^*i^*<*’jr*i ; 

fqsin *r^i*ir4F?rfeirrB n 

'See for further detai1$ the Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, by A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
pp. 80 ff, 
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found in the North as well as the South India and Cej’ioi). Tlic 
sculptures from Barahut and Safici, paintings from Ajanta 
(Buddhist) and the stone ligiires at Conjeeveram, Ramesvaram and 
Udayagiri (Hindu, South India) are delineated with luinian form,!)iid 
legs and wings, either as worshipping the Buddhist Ciiityu Tree or 
playing on a lute (Plate III). Some of the sculptures coming from 
Paharpur in Bengal and Mallam in Madras are, on the other hand, 
portrayed as stated above with horse features (Plate I\’). The 
e.\istence of these two kinds of Kinnara icons points to the adoption 
of different canons by the school of sculptors and painters in regard 
to the conception of these mythical beings which again are figured 
in a variety of ways making them composite figures with a fabulous 
combination of human, bird and animal parts of body. 

It may further be remarked that these composite figures of 
demi-gods are profusely employed as decorative embellishments in 
temple architecture and serve to fill in a vacant space which would 
otherwise have given the structures the appearance of unartistic void. 
The earliest examples of the employment of GandUarva figures as 
decorative elements in temple building are noticed by A. Boiicber in 
the Buddhist Stupa at Safici (Eastern gate). Their decorative 
function is largely in evidence even today among the richly embel- 
lished figures carved on the processional cars of South Indian temples 
and the practice still continues to hold ground with the artists of 
modern age in introducing mythical, romantic and composite figures 
of various descriptions in their art productions. In fact, the Miwamxra 
lays down in the chapter on the description of the cars and chariots 
(Chap. XLIII) that the cars should be decorated with the (nude 
paintings of the) best of the heavenly women without any clothes 
on them and representing on their limbs all their emotions (w. 159*60) 
and that the door-keepers. Yaksas, Kinnaras, Naga girls, Garuda 
(the king of birds) should be as well carved. 

I have in the foregoing paragraphs, dwelt on the iconographical 
aspects of the Gandharva and Kinnara figures as briefly as possible 
reserving a detailed treatment of the subject for my forthcoming 
Memoir of the Archeological Department (Government of India). 
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I'anel of a Kinnari on a Pillar of Kalyapa Maptapa near K(¥pa Temple, 
Udayagiri, Nellore Dt. 
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By K. R. Venkatakaman, 

Maharaja's College, Piidukkottai 

The culmination of the Pallava style of South Indian temple 
architecture is to be seen in the monoliths or Rathasof Mahabalipuram 
and the temples of Conjeevaram. The next stage in the development 
of temple architecture in the Tamil country is what is known as the 
‘ Coja Style,’ the outstanding examples of which are the great temples 
of Tanjore and Gahgaikonda-colapuram. The forerunners of the 
Tanjore temple of Rajaraja I, are to be seen in the all-stone temples, 
more than a dozen in number, belonging to the 9th or the early part 
of the 10th century, found in the Pudukkottai State. Mr. K. Venkata 
Ranga Raju, late curator of the Pudukkottai State Museum has 
contributed an excellent account of these early Cola-structures to the 
Coomaraswami Volume of the ‘ Journal of Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, Calcutta.’ In this general study of the early Cola monuments 
the peculiarities of two temples in the State are apt to be overlooked. 
It is a case of seeing the wood but missing the trees. We shall here 
consider the uniqueness of these two temples and determine their 
place in the evolution of temple architecture in the Tamil country. 

I. The Vijayalaya CoiJS'varam — Narttamalai 

Architectural features-. Situated on the eastern slope of the 
Melamalai in the Narttamalai group of hills, this temple is built of 
cut-stone slabs from basement to finial. Such temples are called in 
the old Tamil inscriptions Karrali (Kal+tali = stone-temple). The 
central or main edifice is surrounded by a group of seven subshrines, 
also of stone, and the whole group is enclosed by a stone Madil or 
enclosure with an entrance in the east. The sub-shrines are now in 
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ruins. The main shrine which faces west consists of a circular 
garbliagrhatii or sanctum surrounded by a square passage or Pnikdram. 
enclosed by a square wall leaving a space just enough for man to pass 
through. The circular Garbliagrlntin probably represents the Pratiavaiii. 
The whole is surmounted by a Vinuiiiam very imposing in appearance. 
This construction of a circular shrine within a square enclosure, the 
whole topped by a Vitnaiiaiii is unique among the Pallava or the early 
Coja temples.' 

The ardhamaiitapavi in front is a closed hall. The basement 
underneath is moulded, and the walls are decorated with tetragonal 
pilasters consisting of the Kdl, Kalaffam, Tadi, Kambam, Idal unA 
Pahigai. Surrounding the pilasters are bracket-capitals with bevelled, 
angular and plain faces in which are absent the riiitings common to 
the Pallava Corbels. We miss here also the Devagostbams or niches 
of the Pallava structures. 

On the top of the walls is a Vyalavari or frieze of Vyulas, and 
overhanging it is a massive single-arched cornice running all round the 
structure. In places right above the pilasters, the cornice is adorned 
with Kiidits, with figures of men or animals within, and trifoliated 
pieces on top in place of the flat shovel-shaped crests of the Pallava 
gables. Above the cornice is another frieze of Makharas. The whole 
length of the cornice is adorned with semicircles simulating lotus- 
petals, but the corners have scroll work called Kodikbarukku. Above 
the Makhara frieze runs all round a low parapet wall, bearing on the 
front a row of Paiicarams in relief, those at the corner have a four- 
sided curvilinear dome and those at the middle wagon-shaped roofs. 
Inside the Pancarams are reliefs of dancing figures exhibiting different 
poses. This arrangement of a parapet with Pancarams along its 
length is not found in any other early Coja monument, but is a 
peculiarity of the Pallava temples at Conjeevaram. 

The style of the Vimanam is unique. It is four-storeyed, each 
separated from the one below or above by a cornice similar to the one 
on the walls. The first storey is square and has a series of pilasters 
below the cornice. The second, also square, has cubical Pancarams 
at the corners with curvilinear four-sided tops, and two rectangular 


’ The temples of the Rsjasimha type 
surrounded by a circumambulatory passage, 
temple of Tanjore alone has such a passage. 


of Pallava architecture have a square cell 
Among the known Cola temples, the great 
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ones with wagon-shaped tops in the middle. The third is circular 
and has pilasters at the ends resembling those on the walls and thick 
round ones in the middle similar to those in Pallava temples. The 
topmost storey is circular and has a circular Grn'a with a circular 
dome of a S'ihluini overtoiiped by the Stfipi.' The four sides of the 
Grlva has niches with images, and the four sides of tlie S'ikluira 
directly over the niches carry large gables with SimhciiilltlfaDis on lop. 
On each of the corners of this storey is a bull, a feature common to 
other early Coja temples. 

The roof of the Ardhainantapaiii is supported by si.N monolithic 
pillars of the Pallava type with the base and top cubical and the 
middle octogonal. The corbel -bracket has a curved profile with the 
roll ornament and median band. 

The seven sub-shrines, all of stone, have the characteristics of 
the main shrine. This is another feature of early Coja temples. 

Sculptures-. The Viijadhara Daksinamurti and L’masahita Murti 
in the niches on the walls are peculiar features of the early Coja 
temples in the State. The Dvdrapiilas, stand cross-legged and have 
only two arms, one resting on a club and the other in the Vismaya 
pose. They wear Jatamakutas with a Prabhavali round the head. 
The Katibandha, Orahandha, bracelets, armlets and necklaces are the 
principal ornaments. The YajHopavUa is a rolled thick cloth to which 
tassels and bells are tied — a noteworthy Cola feature. The pose of 
the two figures is characteristic of Pallava Dvarapalas. The litigain is 
cylindrical and polished and not fluted as the Pallava liiigams. We 
miss here the Somaskanda panel behind the liiigam that we find in 
the later Pallava temples. 

History: The peculiar style of the temple, partly Pallava and 
partly early Cola, warrants our dating it as post-Pallava in jjoint of 
time. An inscription on the basement under one of the Dvarapalas 
mentions that the temple (KavruH) built by Cempndi an llaiigo- 
diyar aiyar was destroyed by lightning, but was renovated by 
Malian Viduman also called Tennavan Tainijadiyaraiyan.’ Cempndi 

' This style of the Wmanmii— the lower storeys square but the topmost storey, the 
lirivivii and s-ikhnrnm circular, resembles those of the structural temples of the later 
Pallavas at Cnnjeevaram and Mahabalipurani- But in the early Cola temples found in 
the State, the entire Vimanam is four-sided or circular. 

• Cempudi YSna-iiango 

di-araiyan-eijuppitta Karrali malai-i 

30 
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(Cembhfiti) the name of the original builder, easily brings to 
our mind the BhCitis (spelt Pildi in Tamil) or Irukkuvej ehieftains. 
Ilangodiyaraiyar like Pottaraiyar is the Tamil synonym of I’allavu. 
We may safely assume that an Irukkuvej chieftain, a vassal of the 
Pallavas, built the original structure which was destroyed by lightning. 
Malian Viduman Tennavan Tamiladiyaraiyan who renovated the 
temple should have been a Pandya chieftain, as the word Tennavan 
suggests. Another inscription near the temple calls it VHayalaya 
Colts'varatn. Evidently' the Pandya chief renovated it in the time of 
Vijayajayas and named it after the Co|a king by whom he might have 
been subdued. It may be noted here that Narttamalai is about 20 
miles to the south of Uraiyur the Cola capital. 

II. The Movarkovil — K onUMUAi.rU 

The latest excavation of the site of this temple which was com- 
pleted in February 1940, has brought to light more things than were 
known when Mr. Raju contributed his article to the Journal of Indian 
SocUty of Oriental Art. There is a group of three central shrines 
separated from one another by a distance of 9 feet, all facing west, 
and built completely of well-dressed gneiss-blocks from basement to 
finial. Each has its own Ardhamantapam of which the basement 
alone remains. Two of these shrines are in tact and have been 
repaired by the State, while the third has completely fallen down with 
only the basement left. Common to all these three shrines, and at a 
distance of 8 feet from them, there is seen the basement of what was 
once a big Mahamantapam, with a Nandi Mantapam and a Pltham 
immediately to the west of it. 

Surrounding the central group, there are fifteen subshrines ; ‘ the 
basements of fourteen of them have now been fully exposed. Each 
subshrine has a Garbhagrkam and Ardhamantapam. The whole 
group was enclosed by a Madil with a Copuram on the western side. 

dittaliya Malian Viduman ayina Tern 
navan Tamiladi araiyan pudukku. 

There is a village in the Sute near Tenimalai named after CeiiifiSdi. Malian is a 
common title of the l«er Pallavas : Viduman is the Tamil form of Bhisma. Tennavan 
IS a title of the PSpOyas; and Tamiladi Araiyar means a chieftain of the Tamil 
country. 

'Mr. Raju mentions ooly seven subshrioes. Recent excavations have revealed the 
existence of fifteen. 
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The Upapitham or basement of each of the three principal shrines 
rests on a lotus base; the large petals are finely worked out in stone 
on a level with the ground. The basement is artistically moulded. 
As in all the early temples t/je XwwtHdaw is curvilinear. Above this 
runs a frieze of Vyalas with projecting Makara heads and human figures 
sporting inside their open mouths. The pedestals of the subshrines 
are all of the same plan. 

The walls which now remain are adorned with tetragonal 
pilasters composed of the Kal, Kalas'am, Tiidi, Kumbham, Ida! and 
Palagai. The Palagai or abacus is large and massive — a feature of 
Pallava and Coja pillars and pilasters. The bulbous capitals are 
adorned with elegant scroll work (or Ko^ikkarukku). The corbels are 
brackets with angular levelling, but not curved as Pallava corbels 
are. This is a feature of Cola carbels. The undersides of the 
corbels, however, are fluted with a median plain band as in Pallava 
structures with this difference that instead of roll-moulding at the 
bend of the corbel, there is a hallow moulding. 

The Devagosthams contain perhaps the finest examples of early 
Cola sculptural art so far known. Over these niches are arched 
Torawas— Scrolls and foliage shooting out of the mouths of Makharas. 
On the top of the walls are friezes of Bkiitaganas, and overhanging 
them, is a thick single-arched cornice of the Pallava type. The 
kudus or gable-windows are crowned with trifoliated pieces of 
carved stones in place of the flat finials shaped like garden spades of 
the Pallava Kudus. In the corners of the cornice we find Kurukku or 
scroll work, and along its lower edge, a series of semicircles in the 
shape of lotus petals. Above the cornice runs a Vyalavari, at the 
ends of which beyond the corner are projecting Mukhara heads. 

The Vimanam is of three tiers diminishing in size as it approach- 
es the summit. Separating these tiers are cornices of the pattern 
described above. The lower-most storey has small cubical pancarams 
with four-sided curvilinear tops and finials at the corners and rec- 
tangular ones at the centre on each side, containing a niche and 
surmounted by a wagon-shaped top having a large Kttdu and reaching 
the top of the storey immediately above. Inside these are sculptures 
in bas-relief. The walls of the second storey of the southern Vimanam 
are adorned with tetragonal pilasters on either side of the wagon - 
shaped top of the Pa^aram—a. feature common to Pallava temples. 
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The middle Vinulnain, however, has beautifully sculptured images in 
the corresponding places. The topmost storey consists of a square 
Gnvam placed on a pedestal with Vydlavaris on the four sides and 
bulls at the corners. The niches in the Grlvam are flanked by 
tetragonal pilasters and have sculptures of gods in bas-relief. The 
S'ikharas are four sided and curvilinear; their corners are adorned 
with elegant Karukkii work and their Kudus are crowned with 
Simhalaldtams. Surrounding the S'ikharas are four-sided finials 
placed above the Ratna and Kamalaplthas. 

Sculptures : The lihgas are massive, polished and cylindrical. 
These are no Somaskanda panels on the back walls of the sanctums. 
The most outstanding of the sculptures are ArdhanarTs-vara, Vinadhara 
Daksinamurti, Gajarimurti, Antakasurasamharamurti, Kiratamurti and 
SankaranarayariamQrti. The sculptures on the walls and those dug 
out of the debris together with those in the other early Cola temples 
in the State from a very imposing and interesting stone gallerj'. 
These sculptures resemble Pallava sculptures in their general form, 
pose, proportion of parts etc. ; but, if anything, more decorated : The 
decorations are so graceful ; careful attention having been paid to the 
minutest detail, as to lend a charm, grace, vivacity and rhythm 
unsurpassed elsewhere in the Tamil country. 

History ; The well known Vikramakesari inscription in Pallava 
grantha on the south wall of the central shrine gives the name of the 
builder and his genealogy. Bhuti Vikramakesari built the three 
•shrines in his name and in the names of his two queens — Karrali and 
Varaguna; installed Mahes'vara in each of them, built a large iWatAa 
for his Kalamukha teacher Mallikarjuna and his Asitavaktra disciples, 
and endowed eleven villages for the maintenance of the temple and 
the monastic establishment. Bhuti Vikramakesari, the Irukkuvel 
chief of Kodumbalur, was an ally and vassal of Sundara Co]a 
Farantaka II. 

The Vijayajaya Colls-varam and the Muvarkovil are easily the 
largest of the early Cok monuments so far known, and do not conform 
-in size or in details to any other early Cola structure. Their 
■uniqueness lies in that they come in point of time between the monu- 
ments of Rajasimha and Pallavamalla and those of Rajaraja I and 
Rajendra I, and partake of the character of these two epochs with a 
pleasing blending of the best features of both. Malian, Viduman, 
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Tennavan and Bhuti Vikramakesari lavished on these two monu- 
ments all the skill and attention that at an earlier epoch Rajasimha 
and Nandivarman Pallavamalla did on the temples at Kanci and 
Mahabalipuram, and at a later epoch Rajaraja did on the Tanjore 
temple and Rajendra on the Gahgaikonda-colapuram temples. The 
monuments of the later Pallavas, the two described in this paper, and 
those of Rajaraja and Rajendra are land-marks in the evolution of 
South Indian Temple architecture and are all gems of architecture 
and art. 


Glossary 

Garbhagrham is the ‘Holy of Holies ' or inner shrine in which 
the image or symbol of the God is placed. 

Vimdnam (literally — ‘ Vehicle ’) refers to the cupola over a shrine 
— so called because it resembles the top of a temple car. 

Prdkdram is the walled enclosure (of which there may be one or 
several) round a temple. The wall of a Prakaram is called tirumadil. 

Gopuratn is the tower, in the form of a truncated pyramid of 
several stories, over the gateway. 

Kudu is a more or less horse-shoe shaped ornament, representing 
originally the sun-window of a Buddhist Caitya. 

Torana are conventional festoons over a niche. 

Bhutagaija are grotesque figures of dwarf demons usually in 
series. They are sometimes represented as carrying musical in- 
struments. 

Kumitdam is a deep convex string-course of tours. 

Updnam is a bold moulding, the lowest member but one of 
the plinth. 

Simhaldlatam is a coventional lion's face surrounded by floral 
decoration forming the top of the gable of the upper storey of a 
gopuram. 

Kalas'am is a vase-shaped member at the top of the shaft of a 
pillar, below the capital. 

Kumbham is the bulbous, or spherical flattened cushion-shaped 
capital of a pillar. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By T. V. SuBBA Rao, B.A., B.L., 

Chairman, Board of Studies in Music, University of Madras 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank the organizers of this Conference most heartily for the 
honour they have done me in electing me as the President of the 
Music Section. I am informed that this is the first year that Music 
is given an independent status in the Oriental Conference and I trust 
that this precedent will be followed in future. If at the outset I feel 
urged to stress the supreme importance of the science and .art of Music 
in the cultural regeneration of the world, my apprehension is to blame 
that even after years of effort and propaganda by institutions and 
individuals, its potentialities are scarcely recognized by authorities in 
charge of education. 

The great sage and law giver, Yajnavalkya has paid the highest 
tribute to Saiigita as the only branch of learning capable of conferring 
all the four purusarthas and therefore worthy to be regarded as 
possessing unique merit. I should like to justify this claim by an 
analysis of its character and quality. On the physical or sensory side 
it has the widest appreciation. Not only does it transcend the limita- 
tions of language like some other fine arts, but it goes further in that 
it has appeal not only to humanity but to all beings. The savage and 
the civilized man, the beast and reptile, nay even wind, water and 
other forces of nature are susceptible to the power and charm of 
music. What art or learning has such universality for its sphere 
of influence ? 

It has an intellectual side to it also. Improvisation of svaras in 
rhythmic patterns, novel combination of notes to form new scale.s, 
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studied development of melodic forms and phrase variations for intro- 
ducing the element of wonder and surprise are subjects enough to tax 
the subtlest intellect. 

On the emotional side there is scarcely a subject that can stand 
comparison with it. Music, particularly of the melodic type, is 
pre-eminently emotional in character. Rasanubhava is the very essence 
of Sahgita. Raga if it should justify its name should be expressive of 
feeling. All high-class compositions and Raga renderings are 
rich in emotional contents. In this respect it outshines the other 
tine arts. 

On the moral side, its influence is best calculated to compose 
those differences which divide societies into classes and communities. 
It is a great unifying factor in social life and the cultivation of it will 
promote good will and harmony. 

The spiritual and mystic aspects of it have an irresistible appeal to 
the saint and the ascetic as the emotional and sensuous phases have for 
the rasika. Music has from time immemorial been employed for the 
attainment of the mental equipoise indispensable for contemplation. 
The great singers of the Bhakti School believed that God is never so 
pleased as when His praises are sung. Tyagaraja has gone even 
further and taught us that dedication of one’s self to pure music even 
by itself is capable of leading to salvation. Our inner spirit reacts to 
concord of sweet sounds and becomes receptive to the bliss which the 
Infinite Harmony for ever radiates. 

Music has thus a physical, an intellectual, an emotional, a moral 
and lastly a spiritual phase. Its appeal is the widest possible and in 
the comprehensiveness of its varied qualities unparalleled. What 
other branch of learning can claim equal merit? And yet what is the 
treatment accorded to it ? Most of the great seats of learning did not 
at first consider it worthy of notice. A great deal of prejudice had to 
be dispelled before it could be permitted to enter the portals of some 
of our Universities. Even to-day it has not earned from the savants 
of learning that regard which is its legitimate due. The grudging 
support occasionally extended to it, is more a concession to agitation 
than a just recognition of its worth. I have no doubt that in a well 
ordered scheme of life where social and cultural values are based on 
intrinsic merit, Sahgita will come to occupy the foremost place not 
only among the humanities but in the entire domain of knowledge. 
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Judged from the point of view of antiquity Saiiglta stands most 
venerable. Its origin goes back to the very beginning of time if time 
had beginning. The immemorial music of nature and the eternal 
hum of moving orbs and spheres are not poetic fancies but familiar 
phenomena to our sages. Even before the rudiments of art music 
began, the primitive man must have observed that the pitch of his 
inarticulate voice rose when he was excited and felt when he was 
depressed. Thus music is long anterior to speech and in its crude 
elements as in the scream and the moan, was common not only to 
humanity but to other beings also. When at the dawn of civiliaation 
man began his investigation of Nature within and Nature without. 
Music had attained sufficient development to be employed both for 
religious and secular purposes. From India, the cradle of civilization 
and culture, Music with other branches of learning and art spread to 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon and Greece and then to western Europe. 
Long before the Christian era, it came to be systematized so 
thoroughly that any departure, whether in the land of birth or else- 
where, from strict conformity to principles formulated was charac- 
terized as Des-ya Saiigita in contradistinction from the Marga or 
ordained Music. But, soon art Music advanced and attained great 
popularity in different parts of India obliterating the distinc- 
tion aforesaid. 

There is one other remarkable fact which serves to distinguish 
Music from other arts and learning. Its glories are not merely a thing 
of the past. Unlike other subjects, it has been having progressive 
developments from the earliest times down to the present both on the 
side of science and art. Epoch-making treatises from the Ndtya 
S'dstra to Caiurdandl-Prakasika and compositions from the Drupads, 
Gitas and Prabandhas of old to the unparalleled contribution of the 
trinity of Tiruvarur, form an unbroken record of meritorious achieve- 
ment from remote antiquity to modern times, in comparison with 
which the progress made in other branches of learning fade into 
insignificance. Judged from every point of view, Music, by its glory 
and lustre, by far outshines other means of culture and is entitled to 
the highest regard of the educationists as the supreme instrument for 
securing the universal good. 

Savants and lovers of Music have excellent reasons to rejoice at 
the holding of this Conference at the feet of the Lord of the seven 
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sacred hills. Tirupati and S'rl Venkateyvara are dear to the heart of 
every composer. It was here that the famous Tallapakkam Poets 
composed thousands of songs with clear division of Pallavi and 
Carana and with definite form set to Raga and Tala. It is no 
exaggeration to say that their pieces form the earliest record of songs of 
the regular type in the Indian languages. They laid the foundation of 
the Kirtana Paddhati which in the hands of Purandara Das, Tyagaraja 
and others became the most popular mode of musical expression. In 
this sacred place dwelt for 12 years S'ri Vyasaraya the spiritual and 
musical Guru of Purandara Das. Here too, composers of repute who 
came to worship derived inspiration and have left us priceless 
kirtanas which will sparkle for ever on the forefinger of time. 
Manambucavadi Venkatasubbier and Patnam Subramania Iyer as 
well as Narayanaswami Naidu of this place have dedicated all their 
songs to S'ri Venkates'vara. Another circumstance that makes the 
venue doubly blessed is the welcome hospitality afforded us by Sri 
Venkafes vara Oriental Institute under the direction of one of the 
greatest pioneers in the field of Indian cultural research, Rao Bahadur 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. I cannot avoid making a reference here 
to the keen interest the eminent professor has in Indian Music. In 
1909 — 1910 in his lectures on the teachings of history, he gave an ex- 
position of the significance of the musical posture of the ivory statue 
of Vijayarahga Cokka Nayaka with his queen and daughter. When 
he was the head of the department of education in Travancore, he 
introduced music in schools and this year he has laid all lovers of 
music under a deep debt of gratitude by the opening of an independent 
section for music in this Conference. I hope all these facts are but 
an earnest of what he proposes to do, through the agency of this 
institute, for the most ancient and lovable of all arts. I have no 
doubt he will consider the high claims advanced on behalf of music 
and honour it by according it the first rank it deserves. I cannot 
conceive any other place or institute more appropriate for its 
encouragement. 

I must now pause here for a moment to review the work done in 
the recent years for promoting the cause of music. That my remarks 
should be confined to this province is the necessary result not of my 
indifference to the merits of the north Indian Music, but to the absence 
of first-hand knowledge on my part regarding work in other provinces. 
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I cannot but deplore the circumstance that the exponents of the two 
great systems of Indian Music have not been very anxious to come 
into close personal contact to compare notes, to discuss common 
problems and to devise effective means to preserve and develop the 
art in all its branches. Since the beginning of this century rapid 
changes have occurred the results of which are not altogether unmi.xed. 
Music has developed horizontally rather than vertically, quantitatively 
rather than qualitatively. There are far more people learning and 
appreciating music to-day than a generation or two ago. The number 
of musicians now practising is a legion. The extent and variety of 
compositions rendered is enormous. The diversity of ragas of modern 
pieces is bewildering. Yet, few at the present day could equal in 
depth, power or imagination the giants of old. We have heard of, 
and some of us have actually heard, the stalwarts of previous age 
developing ragas like Todi or S'averi for daj's without letting interest 
of their auditors flag for a moment. Their rendering of Pallavi and 
improvisation of svaras though elaborate were always characterized 
by freshness and charm. I hope the young musicians of the present 
age will not be content with merely making their experience extensive, 
but will also strive for the ideal of intensive development. 

One of the features of the last half a century fraught with far- 
reaching consequences for the art is the publication of compositions 
with notation. Printed music is not without use, for it is better to 
have some record than have none at all. But under no circumstance 
should the time-honoured Indian way of learning music by the ear, 
be made to yield place to learning by the eye. Indian Music is so 
thoroughly individualistic in character that no notation, however 
skillfully devised, can ever portray the elusive forms of its melodies. 
With us the very rendering is an interpretation and it is for this reason 
that written music is unsatisfactory. It is only the living personality, 
that can present the true shape of a composition. While printed 
books have brought classic compositions within easy access of the 
students of music, they are equally responsible for the distorted ver- 
sions of several of the pieces now current. No person, however talented, 
can ever construct from print the form of melody as conceived by the 
great Vaggeyakaras. The method of learning from the mouth of the 
•Guru is the only true one of mastering compositions and I hope that 
notwithstanding the advent of notational music, the traditional way 
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will always prevail. In no case should the scope of written music be 
extended beyond inspiring a desire to learn on the right lines. 

Not infrequently do we come across well-meaning persons who 
urge that harmonization of Indian melodies is an experiment well worth 
our earnest endeavour. But little do they realize that the two 
systems of music, the harmonic and the melodic are so fundamentally 
divergent that the attempt at fusion will result in the mutual destruc- 
tion of their better virtues leaving only a grotesque parody of both. 
In the harmonic system the notes are superimposed one above the 
another and in the melodic they succeed one after the other. If the 
former be represented by a vertical line the latter will be a horizontal 
line. A combination of both will be neither vertical nor horizontal 
but diagonal. Each system must develop according to its genius. 
But this is not to say that the principle of harmony as distinguished 
from a system of harmony has no scope in Indian Music. In fact 
harmony or (samveditva) is the very basis upon which we derive all our 
s'rutis. The selection of s'rutis to form svaras of different scales so 
that they may bear relation of varying degrees of concord not only 
with the fundamental but with one another, rests entirely on the 
principle of harmony.. But the application of the svaras proceeds only 
on the melodic principle. To the western ear that delights in mass- 
ing of tones, Indian Music might seem thin and meagre. But in the 
estimation of those accustomed to the subtle charms of Indian ragas 
nothing can equal their grace and refinement. It may not be in- 
appropriate to mention that some savants of w'estern music who have 
made a close study of the Indian system have not hesitated to own 
their preference of the melodic to the harmonic system. It behoves 
us, therefore, to maintain the integrity of our sangita by discountenan- 
cing all ill-conceived though well-intentioned efforts at hybridization. 

Closely connected with this is the question, how far the north 
Indian and south Indian music could be brought together, to evolve a 
■common system. The advocates of synthesis and integration draw 
pointed attention to the common origin and basis in theory no less 
than in practice of both the varieties and plead for unification. I am 
afraid, however, they altogether overlook the inexorable facts of 
history and the progressive influence of natural forces. In spite of 
the common fundamentals, the two systems have developed distinctive 
individualities. In the south we were comparatively free from those 
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disorders that for centuries disturbed the peace of Northern Hindustan 
and were therefore in a position to develop music according to our 
own conceptions. The Dravidian culture did not tnateriaily alter our 
course as it was, so far at any rate music was concerned, but an earlier 
variety of Aryan culture. In the north, however, exotic influences 
particularly Persian and to some extent Arabic, effected considerable 
changes in Hindu Music. It is now indeed too late after the lapse of 
nearly ten centuries during which north Indian and Carnatic systems 
have been independently co-existing and growing as two different en- 
tities, to think of effecting a fusion. And why should we ? Does it 
not add to the richness and variety of enjoyment that their separate 
existences should be preserved, rather than they should be made to 
merge ? Is not the process of differentiation and evolution the order of 
all life in the Universe? Moreover, is it not rather desirable that the 
two schools each with a genius of its own should be left alone^ 
that they may act and react on each other to their mutual 
benefit ? 

It is one thing to resist amalgamation, and quite another to en- 
courage the study of different systems with a view to derive inspiration 
for the betterment of our own. From this point of view I should urge 
both the schools to make a study of each other and to learn the princi- 
ples of western music. We in South India stand much to benefit by 
adopting the methods of intensive voice-culture and alapana in Vilam- 
bita laya prevalent in the north and the organization of concerts and 
study of instrumental technique in the west. Ragas as rendered in 
Hindustan and symphonies of the European composers have furnished 
models for the great Vaggeyakaras of the south. Carnatic music 
would be poorer to-day but for those precious pieces like “ Nagumomu ” 
and “Jarabupate" “ Kalinarulaku ’’ and “ Ragarudharasa.” Hindu- 
stani musicians will, I am sure, like to study our singing of pallavi and 
svara to incorporate them into their system. I am glad to note that 
some of our ragas like Simhendramadhyama are getting popular with 
them and that there is an endeavour to adopt a system of melas similar 
to Venkatamakhi’s. The Carnatic system has taken a good deal from 
the ragas and talas of the north and assimilated them to its genius. 
I aifi not sure, however, that the northern system has been equally 
free in the matter of borrowing from the south. I find that western 
music too is leaning towards melodic extension of their compositions. 
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A study of Indian Music is sure to enlarge its conception of scales and 
compositional types. 

I cannot avoid emphasising here in view of certain forces tending 
to debasement, that the path along which individuals and institution 
should pursue their activities is primarily that of research. Let it not 
be supposed that a study of the past is at all opposed to progress at 
present or in future. We look to the past only for inspiration and 
guidance to enable us to march forward with courage and hope of 
achieving yet greater results. We never apply our mind to the great 
heritage of culture of which we are proud heirs, without deriving from 
it new ideas or new interpretation of old ideas. Every age under- 
stands the past in the light of its own experience and constructs for 
the future on the foundations of the past. 

Research in music consists of two parts, one relating to the 
collection and careful editing of all available authentic manus- 
cripts on S'astra and the other of compositions in Sanskrit and in 
Indian languages. India is rich in the literature of music. Valuable 
works on Sahglta-S'astra existed even before Bharata wrote his masterly 
treatise on Natya S'astra^ Subsequent to him writers who expounded 
the science of music are numerous. Of these S'rahgadeva has 'pro- 
duced a full and comprehensive work which is pierhaps the standard. 
Narada, Mataiiga, Ahobala, Ramamatya, Govinda Diksita and Veh- 
kataraakhi ha,ve written valuable books which are now in print and are 
frequently consulted by scholars. The publication of the Sangraha- 
Ciidamani and the discovery of another book upon which it purports 
to be based appear to find a basis for the more recent practice prevail- 
ing in the south. In nomenclature and Laksana of some of the ragas 
they are in conflict with the view of Vefikatamakhi and Muddu 
Veiikatamakhi as represented by Subbarama Diksitar. I am inclined 
to think that there existed another work on which Tyagaraja based 
many of his creations in new ragas and from which he derived their 
names and which in material respects differed from the system 
attributed to the Vefikatamakhi tradition. I should not be surprised if 
that work should happen to be the same “ ” which we 

hear of, in the account of the life of the saintly singer. If research 
should unearth it, many purplexing problems will be solved. The 
reconciliation of conflicting opinions and where it is not possible, the 
clarification of issues involved and authoritative declaration in favour 
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of what may be considered the better opinion, is a task as delicate as- 
difficult for any conference of ^ idvans. In addition to the large 
number of treatises now brought to light (for a review of them see the 
learned article of Dr. V. Raghavan in the pages of Journal of the 
Music Academy, Madras) there still appear to be a good many books 
which are known to us only through references to or by extracts or 
quotations from them. An earnest endeavour will have to be made to trace 
them. When all available books have been collected, an encyclopedia 
of music literature including the relevant and valuable parts of all 
great works and from books of lesser importance, such special chapters 
or portions as are not already covered by the major treatises, will have 
to be edited and published by a committee of experts well qualified for 
the task by their knowledge of languages and intimate acquaintance 
with theory and practice of music. A free rendering of such a work 
with an explanatory commentary in some of the more important 
spoken tongues will benefit a large class of persons not knowing 
Sanskrit. But the task of interpretation and explanation of some of 
the texts will baffle mere scholarship. Intuitive perception even more 
than wide experience would seem to be necessary in getting to the 
core' of the mystifying passages and illumine their meaning. Difficult 
as the undertaking is, it is indispensable in the propagation of culture. 

Equally urgent is the problem of securing the correct version of 
the compositions now’ in vogue and the text of others qot yet current 
so that the public may have before them an authoritative edition of 
the songs of all the great Vaggeyakaras. It must gladen the heart of 
every one of us to remember that our country has been exceedingly 
fortunate in having a largenumber of high-souled composers w'hose pieces 
are our greatest solace, hope and sesthetic enjoyment. If contribution to 
the happiness and moral elevation of man be the primary test of the 
value of social service, I do not know that composers are less worthy 
of public esteem than the statesman and administrators whose 
memory we hasten to perpetuate in stone and metal at every corner of 
the street. I am sure, however, that the spirit of the noble and 
saintly singers would prefer a sincere and devoted study of their 
compositions, to the raising of material monuments. Tens of thousands 
of the compositions of Purandara Das, a thousand of Ksetrajna more 
than a thousand of Tyagaraja, hundreds of Muthusvami Diksita and 
ffy^a S'astri stand in danger of perishing if they are not to be 
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rescued for posteritv. The Tirupati Devasthanam have laid the world 
of music under the deepest debt of gratitude for publishing the songs 
of the Tallapakkam family. I hope they will, with equal solicitude, 
bring out in print the compositions of those I have mentioned. It 
requires no great effort to percieve that every one of them is worth a 
kingdom of happiness and no expense can be regarded too heavy in 
their preservation and propagation. 

Nothing can spell greater calamity to the proper maintenance of 
classic standards in Sangita than the decay of the traditional method 
of imparting culture through gurti-s'isya parampara. The printed 
book can be no substitute for a personal exposition. Since the mode 
of direct communication is likely to become less common in future, 
efforts should be taken to have a careful recording of all that is best 
in our music, of ragas and songs, in conformity with Laksya and 
Laksapa, that succeeding ages may possess correct models for their 
adoption. No time should be lost in making a very comprehensive 
collection of recorded music from all available sources as the genera- 
tion of accredited exponents is fast disappearing. This is a costlier 
undertaking than publication in print, but nonetheless imperative and 
urgent. The state and the Universities cannot better apply their 
resources than for purposes of this kind. That private companies are 
producing records is no answer, for they do so with their eye on sales, 
not on the dissemination of correct knowledge. They prefer light 
music as being more marketable, and when they care for the serious 
side of it, the records in the main are a travesty of classical music. 
Institutions that exist specially for the advancement of music like the 
Music Academy, Madras, and expert committees appointed by the 
state or the Universities are proper bodies to carry out the task of pre- 
paring recorded versions of all that is best in our Saiiglta. A true 
library of music ought to include not only the books written on the 
science and art, but also faithful records of all ragas, pieces and 
pallavis as rendered by the eminent artistes and instrumentalists of 
each age. How much richer should we feel had we been able to 
preserve the music of Mahavaidyanatha Iyer and Patpam Subramania 
Iyer, of Tirukkodikaval Krishna Iyer and Vina Venkataramanadas ! 

We are living in a world that moves at a progressively rapid rate. 
The inventions of science have their reactions in art no less than in 
other spheres of human endeavour. The gramophone and the radio 
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have made it possible for the music of the greatest artistes to be 
carried to every house in the land. One can lounge in one’s easy 
chair and listen to or learn from, the living masters of art. These 
inventions have added much to the amenities of modern life and form 
the most convenient and efficient means for the dissemination know- 
ledge and culture. But the liability to abuse inheres in these as in 
the other engines of science. The desire to please is so strong that 
the authorities controlling broadcasting are apt to prefer the easy path 
of cheap popularity to the more difficult and thankless task of educat- 
ing and refining the taste of the public. If music is to be broadcast 
every hour of the day the quality of it cannot be expected to be 
maintained at a high level. I do not indeed object to the diffusion of 
the lighter type of music; for a national broadcast must include 
programmes for the masses to whom only folk music generally appeals. 
But, on no account may classical music be treated in any but a serious 
•manner. Considering the effect of vulgarized versions on impression- 
able minds, the radio authorities cannot be too careful in insisting that 
their artistes do adhere to the strict classical modes of rendering. 
Perhaps there may be difficulty in securing a sufficient number of 
musicians capable of maintaining the highest standards of purity. 
The easy remedy is to limit the number of hours of broadcasting 
classical music. This course will also enable programmes of different 
centres to be so arranged as not to over-lap. Listeners in the absence 
of continued temptation to tune into their favourite station, will 
ultimately benefit by the variety provided by other centres. There is 
one other point to which attention may be drawn. Linguistic con- 
siderations ought not to be allowed to prevail in the selection of 
classic items. The highest music transcends the limitation of language. 

The most responsible part to be played in the regeneration of 
music is by the musicians themselves. They must have before them 
the highest ideals of devotion to art for its own sake and regard all 
other considerations as secondary. With mind and body well discip- 
lined they should keep on continuously practising, ever alive to the 
importance of receiving new ideas, always learning and always pro- 
gressing. The temptation of making the period of apprenticeship all 
•too brief in the anxiety to begin an early career in the public eye is 
responsible for the tragedy of premature decay of many a young 
musician of promise with health shattered and voice dilapidated. It 
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is nol uiilil it is realized that music is u great yoga, that its votaries 
can do justice not only to their pee fession but to the mission they are 
called upon to fultil. Time was when every vocalist was a vainika. 
The singer emulated the sweetness of the instrumenc and the latter 
l>ecatne almost articulate in his hands. The highest compliment 
that can he paid to art is that it is natural and the greatest 
charm in nature appears when she is artistic, liven so docs the 
human voice heetnne attractive when it resembles the instrument in 
range, tleNibility and tonal richness; likewise slujuld the perfect play 
of instrument yield vocal distinctiveness. The voice and the Vlpa 
act and react tin each other to their mutual benefit. Further the 
practice in VTna enables the musician to train his car particularly to 
the :ip|ireciation of that subtle microtonc which i.s indispensable in 
the expression of raga-rasa. Our vocalists are bound to be the better 
for practising the Vina. 

It is a great pity that many of our musicians do not care to 
aetjuire even a working knowledge i>f tiie language of the songs they 
sing. Is not the accusation just that they know not the purport of 
what they render ? Is it possible to do full justice to the pieces with- 
out knowing their bliava ? Can they afford to ignore the poetic beauty 
and philoso[ihic depth <>l the sahitya of the comiwsitions of Tj’Sgaraja 
of Purandara Das ? The element of language in the highest forms of 
.art music has not perhaps the same importance as in recitative music, 
lixigency of raga and tala may demand the splitting up of words, but 
it is no excuse for their distortion. It should not be forgotten that 
-saiiglta comprises not only raga and tala but bhava also. 

The introduction of music, us one of the subjects in the courses 
of study for the Universities and (iovernment E.xaminations, is a 
welcome step in the direction of securing its increasing associa- 
tion with general culture. It is unfortunate, however, that most 
of the institutions for men have not yet chosen to get themselves 
affiliated in the subject. 1 trust before long the Presidency College, 
Madras, which had the proud distinction of having celebrated recently 
the centenary of its inauguration, and other Colleges and schools will 
enable their students to take Music as one of the optionals. I may 
mention here tlmt the University of .Madras have instituted a Sahglta 
S’iromani course. The Oriental Colleges and institution.s may train 
and send us students for the Sahglta S'iromaui title Examination. 1 
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feel tliat Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, is best 
fitted to set the example by opening the said course. Other 
institutions are sure to follow. 

If I may make a suggestion to the authorities of the Tirupati 
Devasthanam, I should request them to make provision for the singing 
by competent musicians of Uchavasampradaya Kirtanas and other 
appropriate songs during service and rituals. This will add greatly 
to the beauty and attractiveness of the ceremonials. I hope the 
tradition of rendering of the Tallapakam compositions thereat is being 
properly maintained. The recitation of Tiruvaimozhi and other 
devotional prabandhas may be made impressive by the infusion of a 
larger musical element in them. Although it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the section of the public taking interest in music is 
fast increasing and the average standard of saiiglta jnana is from 
some points of view higher, yet we cannot but deplore the insidious 
undermining of the great and noble edifice of classic music reared by 
the self-less service of master-composers whose memory we love to 
cherish. Many are the circumstances that tend to the debasement of 
the lofty ideals. The hybrid production of film songs, the importing 
of linguistic, communal and even political considerations in the sphere 
of art : the meagre equipment of musicians regarding knowledge of 
languages and general cultuce, learning music by the eye rather than 
by the ear, indifference to voice-culture and instrumental practice, 
neglect of the study of sangita s-astra, and the absence of a spirit of 
research and enquiry, are some of the dangers we should guard 
against. These difficulties cannot be overcome without constructive 
effort. Individuals however eminent may not be equal to that task. 
Organized institutions backed by influence and finance and directed 
by talent are our only hope. I cannot but refer in this connection to 
the magnificent work done in the course of twelve short years by the 
Music Academy, Madras, under the energetic guidance of the magnetic 
personality of its president, Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar. 
The present history of South Indian Music is very much the history of 
the activities of that institution. The illuminating discussions of its 
Conferences where difficult problems of living interest in practical 
music as well as matters of academic nature are solved, informing and 
educative concerts, journal embodying the results of research and 
study, college for training teachers, publication of valuable works on 
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sangTta s-astra. and collection and printing of authentic composition of 
the great \ aggeyakSras, are a few among the numerous lines of work 
which it has been pursuing since its inception. It is imperative that 
similar institutions should be started all over the country and their 
work co-ordinated to yield successful results. I hope that no efforts 
will be spared in the preservation and advancement of the greatest and 
the finest of the tine arts. It is bej ond question the only knowledge 
capable of conferring eternal bliss here and hereafter. 



lO-C. FINE ARTS : BHARATA-NATYA 


PRKS1J:)ENTIAL ADDRESS 

By KuioiiNi Diivi, 

Tlicosophical Society, Adyar 

THE FUTURE OF BHARATA NATYA— THE INDIAN DANCE 

Or nil the different arts, liio danee lias licen llie first expression of 
man, for the spirit of movement in terms of rhythm is a natural 
instinct in human nature. But it is also one of the most difficult of 
the arts, for while it is ;in art of the physical body, yet is it an art 
through which one must transcend the physical, and only when this 
is achieved can there be truly a divine expression of man. This is 
the keynote of Bharata Natya more than perhaps any other form of 
dance that I have seen, for the creation of the l^harata Natya move- 
ment is such that it is almost impossible for any dancer to descend 
below a certain standard of expression. It is almost impossible 
through Bharata Natya to express the coarseness which is so easy of 
expression through many other forms of dance. In any case, it is 
surely obvious that the dance in itself has a message to the world just 
as has any philosophy, any scripture, any religion. Bharata Natya 
especially combines the perfect blending of many arts, such as music 
(singing and instrumental), costume, sculpture, etc. 

Its chief difference from those forms of dancing that exist in the 
western world is that it conveys to the world a definite aud clear 
spiritual message; and through its symbolic language of gesture and 
expression a spiritual teaching can be given by those in whom dwells 
the dedicated spirit. If the dancer possesses this spirit, all forms of 
the dance can be channels for the message of its spirituality, for there 
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is an iiiflueiico tliat conios througli Beauty wliich can change thft 
world from coarseius?, from vulgarity, from cruelty, to an observance 
of the highest, ideals of culture and compassion. It is because Bharata 
Natya has been so scientifically created that there is meaning in every 
gesture and movement, and because it is so intrinsically musical as 
rhythmic movement that it can inspire people to a true understanding 
of the meaning and purpose of life. And even for those who do not 
fully understand its technicalities, it still can give them no less a sense 
of beauty than would come to them from the sight of a sunset or of a 
beautiful mountain. 

Whatever was the spiritual impetus originally given to Bharata 
Natya, the very same stiurce gave the spiritual impetus to the whole 
of classical South Indian Music and South Indian architecture, and 
generally to reverent and aspiring worship. Knowing this, one does 
not wonder at the fact that Bharata Natya is primarily Temple 
dancing, because wherever it is performed it brings with it the 
Temple atmosphere. 

Just as in ancient times the Temple was the centre of all learn- 
ing and of all art and culture, so must there be in the future a definite 
and reverent place found in the Temples for the arts and culture. As 
I know' from experience, only in the atino-sphere of the Temple can 
one really express this dance in its truest meaning and dignity. It is 
very sad that Temple dancing has become so degraded. But let us 
realize that it is not the dance that has become degraded, but rather 
the life of the people. I look for a future where in India great 
dancers who are priests and priestesses of Beauty will give their 
highest art in the most sacred of all places — the Temple. 

This high purpose can only be achieved when the audience as 
well as the dancer learns to understand the spiritual significance of 
Bharata Nafya. Most dancing is solely for the pleasure of the 
audience. Though Bharata Natya is meant to give happiness to the 
world, it is even more of an offering to the Deity, and the audience 
should be inspired to offer worship ic'illi the dancer, as the dancer 
dances in praise of the Lord. 

In India there must be something more than a mere revival of 
Art. There must be a revival of spiritual values. We cannot be 
artists unless we live the life of the artist. W e cannot dance the 
dance of S'ri Krsna unless we express tin- spiritual significance of 
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S'ri Krsna. We cannot portray the glory of S'ri Nntaraja iinicris we 
become one with S'ri Nataraja. 

One of the most hopefnl signs of the times is the fact that faith 
has not been lost, particularly in the villages among the so-called 
uneducated people. The majority of the women of India still cherish 
an abiding devotion to India’s truth, to her eternal glory, for in India 
there is neither the ancient nor the modern, but only the Eternal. 
This devotion can be fanned through the expression of Beauty into 
great flames of spiritual aspiration, and when the spiritual aspiration 
becomes conscious and purposeful, then India’s future is assured. To 
the achievement of this great end the art of liharata Natya has ever 
been dedicated. 

As the soul of India is freed from its imprisonment in the super- 
ficialities and narrownesses of the modern world, so will Bharata 
N§tya, as one of the highest cultural and spiritual expressions of 
India, also be freed. But India’s true freedom no less depends upor> 
the return of her people to her undying culture. 



11. TECHNICAL SCIENCES 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By V.mdyaratna Captain 
G, Srinivasa Murti, B.A., B.L., 

Principal, Indian Medical School, Mctdran 

SCIENTIFIC METHODOLOGY IN AYURVEDA AND MODERN 
MEDICINE-SIMILARITIES AND DISSIMILARITIES 

JJS: \\ 

[No Kavya is to be considered good and acceptable merely because 
it is ancient ; nor is it to be considered bad and unacceptable merely 
because it is modern. The wise ones accept the one or the other 
after subjecting everything, both ancient and modern, to discerning 
examination ; the unwise one allows his judgment to be formed by 
the opinions of others — Kalidasa MrdavikiigiiiinitrtJ, .\ct I Verse 2]. 

In these words put into the mouth of the Sutradhara in Malavi- 
kdgnimitra, Kalidasa enunciated his criterion for the proper appraise- 
ment of literary works, ancient or modern. Though this criterion is 
seen, in the context, to have been laid down for application in the 
domain of the Humanities, it is one which is admirably suited for 
application in the domain of ibc sciences also sucli as the Science 
of Ayurveda. 
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Some peopli: speak of “science" anil “ scicntilic mcthoLl ” as 
though they were products- of the modern West; tiu-y speak, foi 
example, of Modern Medicine as “ The Scientific Medicine," contrast- 
ing it with Ancient Medicine or Ayurveda, with the implied suggestion 
that the latter is not scientific. Some speak of “science" and 
“ scientific metliod ” as though they were extraordinarily recondite, 
knowable only to the elect and the very high in intellect. While this 
is certainly true of the higher reaches of science, as of ever}- otliei 
branch of knowledge, there is nothing extraordinarily recondite or 
mystic about the general conception of the scientific method which 
even the novice cannot appreciate if he wants to. Its essentiat 
characteristic is a particular intellectual attitude towards anj' problem 
that may come up for solution, whether it be a problem in Mathematics, 
Physics, Economics. .Aesthetics, Education, Law, Medicine, Engineer- 
ing, State-craft, Handi-craft or any other. Many people may be 
applying the scientific method in their daily round of duties without 
being aware of it. “We may get a good lesson in Scientific 
method from a business man meeting some new practical problem, 
from a lawyer sifting evidence or from a statesman framing a con- 
structive Bill." ' “ The man w ho classifies facts of any kind w liatever, 
who sees tlieir mutual relations and describes their sequences is 
applying the scientific method; and is a man of Science." " What 
science demands from its votaries is a strict discipline in the habitual 
use of the keen eye, the sharpened intellect and the trained mind. 
The all-observing keen eye helps him to observe widely and collect 
together as many facts as he can gather. This is often a very laborious 
process. The sharpened intellect playing upon the facts so gathered, 
carefully analyzes and catalogues them under certain categories. 
These categories, viewed from a synthetic standpoint, suggest certain 
generalizations which include all the facts or phenomena so far 
observed. The trained mind, brooding upon these generalizations, 
evolves a Hypothesis or may be more than one hypothesis, in explana- 
tion of and based on, these observed facts or phenomen.a. Now every 
such hypothesis is merely a claim waiting to be verified; but, the 

* Introduction to Science bv Thoirpsoii, Home Unii-ersity Library, page 58. 

* Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, part I, page 12. 
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claim may or tna)- not bo accepted. Those hypotheses which are not 
verified by crucial testing or in practical working are rejected. Only 
tliat hypotheses which is found to work best in practice or to satisfy 
crucial tests becomes an accepted theory which, be it noted, is nothing 
more than the best working liypothesis, among perhaps several that 
may have been advanced. Moreover, its acceptance is merely tenta- 
tive or provisional, contingent not only on the continued occurrence of 
verificatory phenomena but also on similar non-occurrence of contrary 
ones. There is really no finality in Science. For advancing explana- 
tory hypotheses, a vivid imagination is a very valuable asset to the 
scientist; but this vivid imagination has to be controlled by rigid 
reasoning and crucial testing. In all this, the Scientist observes 
certain logical processes, certain orders of inference and this is called 
“ the Scientific method." 

FtlNDA.MliNTAl. SlMlLAKlTIES liETWEEN MODERN AND 
Ancient Methodology 

Of such modes of inference, there have been three known to tho 
West since the days of Aristotlevi's., (1) Analogical reasoning, from 
Particular to Farticular, best illustrated in the Geologists' story of the 
making of the earth, describing what happened millions of years ago, 

(2) Inductive reasoning or Baconian Method, the argument from parti- 
culars to universais of w hich experimental science is full of illustrations 

(3) Deductive reasoning— the argument from universal to particulars, 
by means of wliich Neptune was discovered before it was seen. These 
methods are exactly those which are comprehended in the logical and 
strictly scientific method of the Hindus known as “ Anumana.” In his 
monumental work on Tiie Positive Sciences of the Hindus, the late 
Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal showed conclusively that* if comparisons are 
to be made between the Indian and Western methods, it is not the 
Indian Method that would suffer by comparison as ma}- be gathered 
from the following extract: ‘‘The Hindu analysis of Anumana as a 
Formal-Material Deductive-Inductive inference is more comprehensive 
and more scientific than Aristotle's or Mill’s analysis of the syllogism 
(or mediate inference). What is characteristic of the Hindu Scientific 
mind is that, without being content with the general concepts of 
science and a general methodology, it elaborated the fundamental 
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categories and concepts of such of the special sciences as it cultivated 
with assiduity, and systematically adapted the general principles of 
scientific method to the requirements of the subject matter in each 
case. The most signal example of applied Logic or scientific method 
worked out with systematic carefulness is the logic of Therapeutics in 
Caraka, the great Father of Ayurveda — a logic which adopts the general 
concepts of cause, effect, energy, operation etc. and the general 
methodology of science to the special problems, presented in the study 
of diseases, their causes, symptoms and remedies.' Scientific method, 
then, is not a speciality of the Modern West but is one which has 
been in general use among the Hindus from very early times. 

Limitations of all Scientific Methods 

There are certain essential limitations of all scientific methods 
which have been fully recognized by their votaries both in the East and 
the West. It is generally agreed that Pratyaksa or direct observations 
and appearances frequently deceive us. The use of such a term like the 
■“ ultra-microscopic,” for example, must remind us that the range of 
our senses is distinctly limited, even when aided by instruments of 
marvellous power and precision. We have ‘ light ’ whose brightness 
is too high for the range of perception of our eye. So in the midst of 
the most intense ‘light’ we may be in utter darkness. We have 
‘sounds’ whose vibrations are beyond the range of perception of our 
ear; and so, in the midst of the most powerful ‘ sounds’ we may be 
stone-deaf. It is therefore a well-recognized fact, both in the East and 
the West, that, for the ascertainment of truth, direct perception does 
not take us very far. Hence, people have everywhere turned to 
experimental and hypothetical methods of logical inferential reasoning, 
with a view to add to or correct the knowledge gained by direct 
perception. Thus, the sense-impressions regarding the fixity of the 
earth and the movement of the sun round it are corrected by an 
elaborate process of reasoning which leads to the conclusion that it is 
really the sun that is relatively fixed and the earth that moves round 
It; so too, the very familiar optical illusions of our every-day life, 
such as the apparent increase in the size of the sun and the moon 
•when at the horizon than when at the zenith, the apparent rising and 
' B. N. Seal, Positive SfiVnccs o/ the Hindus , p. 288. 
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setting of the stars, and such other phenomena are other instances of 
how the senses deceive us, and how often things are not really what 
they seem. It is also seen that even the three scientific methods so far 
discussed, viz., Analogy, Induction and Deducation are themselves not 
free from possible errors. 

Fundamental Dissimilarities 
S'abda Pramdnam 

It is because of the observed limitation of ordinary scientific 
methods discussed above that the methodology of the Hindus has 
recognised Scriptural Authority (Aptha Vakyam or S'abda Pramanam) 
as an Extra-ordinary method for the ascertainment of Truth — especially 
in domains where other methods could not be applied. I consider this 
to be a unique and valuable feature of Hindu Methodology ; but, it is 
considered by many students of Modern Western science as an un- 
scientific approach. 

Apta Vakyam or S'abda Pramapam is taken by these critics to mean 
blind or “ unscientific veneration for petrified dogmas.” Veneration, 
undoubtedly there is, and in abundance ; but, it is for the words of 
Aptas or Masters of Wisdom and not for the dogmas of others. 
The previous records of these master-minds in contacting and sensing 
Truth are so rich and ours so poor, that we willingly accept their 
guidance ; and it is well that we do so ; it is well that reverence for 
wisdom should ever dwell in us. It seems to me that the strong 
objections which Western Scientists have held against the Hindu 
S'abda Pramariam is due to its being the subject of a very unfortunate 
mistranslation as ‘ authority.’ Now the word ‘ authority ’ to 
Western minds is an anathema ; to them, it is reminiscent of 
that dark period when ‘ authority ' would accuse even a Pope 
of having commerce with the devil if he ventured to use a novel 
instrument like the compass. In their minds, ‘ authority ’ conjures 
up visions of those days when the sterilizing torch of ‘ authority ' 
sought to burn away the tender seed of Science which Galileo 
planted at the risk of his life; and naturally enough, when they 
talk of ‘ authority ’ it is as though it were in eternal conflict with 
what we call ‘ Reason.’ The sort of ‘ authority ’ that is depicted 
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hire is poles apart from tlio sort of ‘ aiitliorily ' whicli the Hindi) 
S'abda Pramanam denotes. Nowhere perhaps is tlie tyranny of 
mistranslations more in evidence than in siicli cases whore a word 
denoting a w illing acquiescence in the authority of the words of those 
exi)erts vi ho are masters of knowledge and wisdom, is construed to 
mean an unmcatmig ‘ veneration for petrified dogmas. Here, in India, 
notw ithstanding the iinmage universtilly paid to ‘ scriptural aiithoritv.' 
differences of views have widely prevailed and been freely discussed. 
Nobod)' ever thought that if the great S'aiikaracar\:i disagreed, as lie 
did, with the view of Evolution as propounded by the sage Kanada. he, 
thereby, set at naught the S'abda Pramanam; nor did it prevent tlie 
Acaryas S'ri Ramanuja or S'rT .Madhva from propounding their 
doctrines of Visyistadvaitam and Dvaitam as against the view 
of S'rT S'ankaracarya. Indeed, I do not know if there is anj- 
other people in the world among whom freedom of thought lias 
been more tolerated, fostered and respected than among the 
Hindus. We are told that in the great ancient Indian L'niversitv 
of Benares, the \cry home, if there was one, of orthodox theism,, 
students and teaciiers alike, were at perfect liberty to discuss and pro- 
pound, as indeed they sometime did, even atheistic doctrines like those 
of the Carvakas. t-ven in comparatively recent times as that of tlie 
great Advaitin Madhavacarya, we find that, in his discussion of the 
sixteen religio-philosophical faiths of his time, Carvaka Dars'ana 
(Atheism) has a chapter devoted solely to it, equally with Buddliism,. 
Jainism, and his own philosophy of Advaitism. Here, in India, the 
binding forces of S'abda Pramanam or ‘ authority ’ is all from within ;• 
none else compels. Here is no ‘ blind ’ veneration forced upon from 
without, but merely a willing recognition of the inevitable fact that 
where we are dealing in the domain of experts, those who are not 
experts have perforce to recognize the authority of those who are. 
Here is no conflict of ‘reason’ and ‘authority,’ although some people 
have needlessly distressed themselves over such a bogey. It is not 
that the ‘ experts ’ have arrived at their conclusions, without adducing 
reasons for the same; for, reason is there and always ; but is too re- 
condite to be understood by non-experts. Eor instance, how many 
of us can understand the chain of reasoning adduced by Einstein to- 
build up his Theory of Relativity ? An expert Matliematician-Physi- 
cist can accept it or reject it, and state his reasons for doing so ; but 
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] can only accept tlic ‘ authority ’ of either Hinstcin or his opponent, 
till I become myself an expert capable of reasoninR on these topics; 
but, even here, I have to use my reason for accepting one or other 
•of these experts as my “ Authority ; ” and what guarantee is there that 
my reasoning is always right reasoning ? I may have confounded my 
prejudice for “ Reason " and accepted the authority of that expert ti> 
whom I had some partiality but who was really in the wrong. If only 
wc recognize that ‘authority’ docs not always mean ‘Infallible- 
iiiitliority ’ just as ‘reasoning’ cannot always be equated to ’ right 
reasoning ’ there will be no difJiculty in understanding the role played 
by S'abda I’ramanam (or the authority of the words of the wise) in 
Hindu Scientitic and l-'bilosophic thought ; all that it says is that in 
the region of expert knowledge, those who are novices have to accept 
the ' authority ’ of those who are e.xperts: while this undoubtedly acts 
as a wholesome and conservative check against ignorant and upstart 
tyros flooding the world with their immature views, it, in no way, 
restricts the growth of independent thought nor does it prevent exjrerts 
from differing from one another, if they find cause to do so; as a 
matter of fact, the course of Hindu thought abounds in numerous 
instances of ‘ authority ’ differing from ‘authority.’ In Cariiku 

and Sxis'mta, the two classical works of Ayurveda, there are many 
examples of such differences of views, propounded with rare acumen 
and felicity of expression, and discussed in thoroughly scientific style, 
and Ayurveda, having long ago reached, as the Calcutta University 
Commissioners of the Sadler Committee truly observed, “ the 
height of a systematizing and theorizing scliool of thought ” still 
holds a unique position as a system of strictly logical and scientific 
thinking. 

Ayvrveda “mixes ui*” Science, Phii.osoi'HY and 

Relicuon 

Another objection raised against the Hindu Methodology is 
that it “ mixes up ” Science, Philosophy and Religion ; for example, 
Ayurveda states that its original sources are to be found in the 
Vedas, Puranas and certain other works of “ Religion ’’ as also in the 
Nyaya, Sankhya, Vedanta and other Dars'anas or Schools of “ Philo- 
sophy.” It is objected that this mixing up of “ Science,” " Religion ” 
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and “ Philosophy” is unscientific. It is quite true that, in Ayurveda, 
as in Hindu thought generally, these several branches of study are 
ever associated with one another ; but when we go to the root of tlie 
matter, is it really possible to isolate and shut tliem off in water-tight 
compartments ? Has not the Hindu view found its supporters among 
some of the foremost of Western Scientists themselves the late 
Karl Pearson was a name to conjure with, in the held of modern 
Western science. Yet we find him expressing himself thus: “the 
scope of science is to ascertain the truth in every possible branch of 
knowledge ; there is no sphere of inquiry which lies outside the 
legitimate field of science. To draw a distinciiou between Science and 
Philosophy is obscurantism.” Strong language this, but none too 
strong, considering the fact that the notion of confining Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in isolated, water-tight compartments is still 
the fashion of the day. I quote Karl Pearson merely to show that 
the idea of viewing science. Philosophy and Religion — in fact all 
branches of knowledge — as one connected integrated whole instead 
of as so many dissociated entities is not altogether foreign to Western 
thought. In Ayurveda, however, as in Indian thought generally, such a 
notion is almost an axiomatic proposition accepted as a matter of course. 
To understand this position, we must first realize that, to the Hindu, 
“ Philosophy ” was not a matter for mere speculation or intellectual 
edification ; from his standpoint, no subject of inquiry was worthy of 
study, unless it helped the student to so regulate his life as to lead him 
to that state of perfection called Moksa. The modern Western concep- 
tion of Philosophy as a pure speculative, theoretical study dissociated, 
as it were, from the actual problems of life had no place in his scheme 
of life ; his justification of philosophy was not merely its excellence as 
a theory or speculation, but its intense practical value in regulating 
one’s daily life ; in other words, the great value to him of philosophy 
was that it served as the basis of certain ethical rules and physical 
practices, broadly included under the term “ Religion,” although 
modern Westerners would label some portions of it as “ Ethics ” and 
others as " Science.” It may perhaps be better, if I illustrated this 
point by an example ; in that well-known work, Sarva Dars’ana 
Sangraha, written by the learned Advaitin MadhavacSrya, to whom 
I have referred before, there is a discussion of the tenets of some 
sixteen religio-philosophical faiths of India, each discussion occupying 
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a chapter; here one finds that, along with Buddhism, Jainism, Dvai- 
tism, Advaitism, \'is'istadvaitism, etc., there is specific mention of 
Rases'vara Dars'anam (Chemistry) discussed in a chapter all by 
itself. To the modern Westerner, this is mixing up Science with 
Philosophy and Religion ; but, see what it means to the Hindu ; lu; 
argues thus; the one supreme object of Life (or Purusartham) is to 
attain that state of Perfection known as Self-Realization or Mukti, 
thus freeing oneself from the wheel of births and deaths; now, the 
study of chemistry helps me to achieve this object, by intelligent!}' 
using mercury and other chemicals in the healthy regulation of my 
physical and other bodies ; here we see at once how the philosoph}- 
(if we may say so) of Chemistry is indissolubly associated with the 
Science of Chemistry, and with certain ethical and physical practices, 
broadly included under the name of “ Religion ” — the “ Religion,” if 
you please, of Chemistry (Rases'avara Dars'ana). As in Chemistr}', 
so it in Mathematics, Grammar, Exegetics, Ayurveda or any other 
branch of study; the philosophical aspect of every one of these is 
intimately and indissolubly associated with the appropriate Scientific 
and Religious aspects ; take, for example, a system like the Yoga of 
Patanjali ; it has (or .rather is) a philosophy based on that of the 
Sahkhya, but with the addition of the conception of Is-vara ; it is 
also a Religious discipline, teaching the aspirant to achieve Self-Reali- 
zation through the eight-fold method of Yoga, which includes the due 
obervance of certain ethical rules and physical practices ; then again, 
it is also a Science — pre-eminently, the science of psychology, because 
its religious discipline is largely concerned with the control of the 
modifications of the mind. Thus it is that every system of Indian 
thought is not merely a philosophy to be intellectually appreciated, 
not merely a science for explaining the facts of experience but is also 
a Religion to be lived and not merel.v believed — so direct and im- 
mediate is its bearing on the life that is to be lived and the discipline 
that is to be practised; in other words, every system of Hindu 
thought is at once Philosophy, Science and Religion, all in one and 
one in all. Considered in this light, it may not be so difficult to 
understand why Ayurveda draws so freely from Saiikhya, Vedanta 
and other Dars-anas, which the Westerners classify as “ the Philoso- 
phies,” as also from Tantras, Vedas and other works, which they would 
designate as distinctly “ Religious ” treatises. 
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Sciences Veksus Humanities 

I-'rom the standpoint of integrated study discussed above, the 
discussion that is carried on in certain academical circles about the re- 
lative values of the study of “ Humanities ” and the study of “ Sciences ” 
would seem fundamentally unreal. There is a tendency in these discus- 
sions to envisage the two studies as though they were ranged in opposite 
camps and lighting each other for supremacy. The ancient Hindu view 
has been to look upon these as complementary studies to be earnestly 
pursued by all aiming at cultural harmony and fullness. Hence, it is 
that, in Ayurveda, it has always been considered necessary that train- 
ing of the future physician should provide not only for the study of 
the subjects of medicine in all its branches so as to equip him with 
the capacity to have the proper orientation to problems of health and 
ill-health, but also for the study of such classes as will enable him to 
have the proper orientation t«) life and its vital problems ; in other 
words, the ancient scheme of studies was so ordered as to give to the 
world great physicians who were not only Great Scientists but also 
Great Humanists — a type of Physician vividly pictured for moder- 
ners in the following description of The Doctor of the Future 
by a Western writer Dr. K. W. Wilson: “The Physician of the 
future will not, as is now usually assumed, be a Scientist of the 
•Orthodox type, a man with the technic of Laboratories at his finger 
ends and with the aim in his mind of elucidating the phenomena of 
Life in terms of Chemistry or Physics. Rather, he will be a Humanist 
— a man with the widest possible knowledge of human nature and the 
deepest possible understanding of human motives. He will be a cultured 
man, ripe in intellectual attainments, but not lacking in emotional 
sympathy, a lover of the Arts as well as a student of the Sciences.” 

The Vision of the Atman 

The Education of “ the Doctor of the Future ” envisaged above 
.is the harmonious pursuit of both scientific and humanistic disciplines 
and not their relegation to water tight compartments as is still done 
•in the West. This is certainly a great advance as compared with the 
present position ; but, even this is not sufficient for the true compre- 
hension of reality in all its richness and fullness. The Sciences, the 
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Arts, the Philosophies, etc., are the various dars'anas or views of 
reality which reveal the richness of their content and the fullness of 
their meaning only when the picture or revelation presented by each 
Dars’ana or View-point is seen in its inter-relationship to the revela- 
tions or pictures presented by other Dars’anas or View-points of the 
One Reality — that integrated Unity, fullness and wholeness which 
comprehends not only the universe of Matter but also of Mind, Life and 
Spirit. Sir James Jeans may be right when he explained at a meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science held in 
1931 that svhile Physicists were not necessarily ignorant of the 
existence or importance of “ Consciousness,” yet, as members of the 
section (A) of the Association, they were not called upon to take it 
into account in considering their problems ; but, a more comprehen- 
sive view was taken by General Smuts, the President of the Session, 
when he observed as follows: “Truth is a whole, and the truth of 
Physics will be found to link on and to be but part of that larger truth 
which is the nature and character of the Universe. When we speak 
of the Evolution of the Cosmos we are faced with a series of questions 
in regard to the ultimate physical constituents of the World .... 
These are problems for Physics ; but we find that evolution com- 
prises the emergence of life and mind, of the human soul and human 
personality and a whole new world of values of all sorts. Truth, 
beauty, goodness and love are as much structures of the evolutionary 
Universe as the Sun, the Earth and tbe Moon.” To the Ayurvedist, 
as to every other seeker of Truth, the revelation of the Sciences alone 
is not sufficient. Physics may view a Rose or a Lotus and describe 
their physical properties. Chemistry and Botany may likewise describe 
their chemical and botanical features ; but, the beauty of the Rose 
and the symbology of the Lotus are not known when only their 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany are known. At their best the revela- 
tions of science are pictures of the analytical intellect — The Alanas — 
which can attend to only one thing at a time and see the many in the 
one. This is not sufficient to contact and sense Truth in its oneness, 
fullness and wholeness. For this purpose, the discipline of the 
Humanities and the sympathetic vision of the Buddhi which can attend 
to many things at one and the same time and see the one in the many 
is a great help; but, even there two visions combined do not suffice for 
the comprehension of Reality as sat-cit-ananda — Brahman — in all its 
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Strength and beauty, Knowledge and W isdom, Lovi; and (j race. I-or 

this, the vision of tlie Manas and the biiddhi are not snliicient ; \vc 
need the vision of the Atman. This idea is e.'i(]insilely pictured for 
us in the following verse of .Anandavardhanacarja : 

?fgm ^ i 

^ I arcqq^isq 

?ITRTI II 

{DhvnityiJioka.—p. 2J7, Kavjamala, No. 25), 


[There is the ever-new and e.\traordinary Eye of the Kavi (tlie Poet) 
which operates for causing enjoyment of the Rasas. There is also the 
Extraordinary eye of the Vipas'eit (the Paijdit — the Scientist) whicli is ever 
open towards knowledge of objects which are real. Utilizing both of these, 
Oh Abdhis'ayana, (thou who lies in the Ocean), and engaged constantly in 
describing the universe we have become tired but have not attained to a 
happiness similiar to Bhakti (loving devotion) in you.) 

P-ven more exquisite is this idea presented to us in tlic opening 
verse of SVj Bhtisya, the well-known commentary of Bhagavan 
S'rl Ramanuja on the Btahina-SrUras of Vedanta Dars'ana ordinarily 
understood to be severely intellectual in its scope ; but, the great 
Acarj'a, realizing that mere intellectual brilliance is not sufficient in 
the pursuit of Brahma Jignasa — understanding of Brahman — praj's at 
the very outset that his intellect (S'emusT) may take the form of love 
and devotion — Bhakti — to Brahman, the Most High, manifesting as 
S'rinivasa at this sacred shrine of the Seven Hills — this holy Tirupati 
where we are now gathered. With this prayer, I conclude my address : 

[May my s'emusi (Intellect or understanding) assume the form of 
Bhakti (loving devotion) to the Highest Brahman, S’rinivasa (abode of S'ri 
or Laksml) to whom the creation, preservation, destruction etc., of all the 
worlds is Lila, whose main resolve consists in the protection of hosts of 
multiform subordinate beings and who is seen to shine forth in special glory 
in that which constitutes the Head of the S'ruti, viz., the Vedanta. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Berlin), 
Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona 

THE POSITION OF LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN INDIA 

1 AM very grateful to you indeed for the honour you have done me by 
electing me to preside over the Philological Section of this august 
Conference. But I do not think, if you will pardon my saying so, 
that the choice of the present sectional president has been either ex- 
ceptionally wise or happy. The fact is that in recent years my pre- 
occupation with our Mahiibharata work has divorced me more and 
more from this fascinating but difficult subject and I have been 
devoting less and less of my time to any intensive study of it. In 
spite of this outward divorce, however, I will confess, I have always 
preserved a soft corner in my heart for my first love. Comparative 
Grammar, and that must be my excuse for the few remarks that I 
shall now proceed to make on the subject of this Section. 

If now, gentlemen, instead of treating you to a technical discus- 
sion of some abstruse linguistic problem or giving you merely a list or 
summary of linguistic works or papers which have appeared during 
the last two or three years and which you can get from booksellers’ 
catalogues, I offer you some observations of common interest on the 
subject of linguistics in general and Indian linguistics in particular, I 
trust they will not be unwelcome to you. 

Language, as you all know, plays an immense role in our life, — 
the life of an individual, of a country and of a nation — how great, it 
is really difficult to estimate. Language is the foundation of this 
Conference. Without a language, you will realize, even this address 
38 
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which I am now delivering about it would have been impossible. 
Perhaps it is just because of this very familiarity and its all-pervasive- 
ness that we rarely observe it, taking it for granted as we do breathing 
or walking. Furthermore, the effects of language are quite remark- 
able and include much of what distinguishes man from animals. 
Nevertheless, it may be noted, language as such has no recognized 
place in our general programme of education or in the speculations of 
the average modern philosopher. However, none but those who shut 
their eyes to the hasty readaptation to totally new circumstances 
which the human race has been blindly endeavouring to achieve during 
the last decade or two can pretend that there is no need to examine 
critically the most important of all the instruments of civilization. 

We Indians, I am proud to say, have the unique merit and dis- 
tinction, which is indeed very great in the history of civilization, of 
having realized at an early date, the importance of linguistic studies 
and applied our innate reflective nature and speculative spirit to 
observing the facts of language and building up a grammar of our own 
speech. India may justly claim to be the cradle of the linguistic 
science. 

Several nations of the ancient and the mediseval world had 
developed linguistic doctrines, chiefly on — what may be called — 
antiquarian basis. A grammar of the classical form of the language 
as it appears in the Quam had, for instance, been worked out by the 
Arabs. Taking this as their model, the Jews in Muslim countries 
constructed a Semitic grammar. At the Renaissance, European 
scholars became acquainted with this tradition ; the Semitic gram- 
marians have contributed, for instance, to English grammar the term 
“ root ” as a designation for the central part of a word. Our word for 
it, as you know, is entirely different, “dhatv,” which means a 
“constituent element” or “ essential ingredient.” In the Far East a 
great deal of antiquarian linguistic knowledge, especially in the way 
of lexicography, had been gained by. the Chinese. In a later epoch a 
Japanese grammar seems to have grown up somewhat independently. 
The Romans, and especially the Greeks, had made a considerable 
advance in the subject, which was inherited by modern Europe and 
which formed at first the basis of their studies. 

But it was here in India — as is commonly recognized — that there 
arose a body of knowledge that was destined to revolutionize European 
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ideas about language. The grammar of Panini, which dates from 
somewhere round b.c., 800 to 500, has been pronounced to be “one 
of the greatest monuments of human intelligence.” And it is no 
exaggeration to say — as, in fact, it is freely admitted by competent 
European authorities on the subject — that the Indian grammatical 
researches form the solid bed-rock on which the stately edifice of the 
Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European languages — which has 
been the model of all subsequent studies in Comparative Grammar — 
was only during the last century reared by the assiduous exertions 
and signal devotion of European grammarians. While the Europeans 
have made good use of our heritage, we have failed to derive any 
profit from it. We read with pardonable pride the encomiums 
lavished by foreign scholars on the great grammar of our Paijini, and 
we are complacent enough not to realize that these very encomiums 
are at the same time the most crushing indictment of his unworthy 
descendants, who have shamefully neglected the study of this important 
subject and completely lost their grip over it, since the days of the 
holy sage of S'alatQra. 

It is, I know, usual to speak of Mvnitraya, the Triumvirate of 
Munis, in this connection. But in my humble opinion there was only 
one Muni, Panini. KStyayana’s Varitikas do supply an effective list 
of addenda and corrigenda to the Sutras of Panini ; but already with 
Patanjali, notwithstanding that his Bhasya is an imposing work ex- 
hibiting great virtuosity and critical acumen and also a veritable mine 
of information to the student of culture, the rich vein of grammatical 
research which culminated in the work of Panini, comes to an abrupt 
end, and Patanjali’s interest lies mainly in showing how to interpret 
the Sutras of Panini so that they involve no contradiction or deficiency. 
His work is but a product of scholastic activity, with only distant 
kinship to that divine spark which is necessary for creative work. 
We might almost say that our grammatical achievements begin and end 
with Panini. This is of course only a partial truth, like most other 
truths. For Panini did not in any complete sense create Sanskrit 
grammar. Generations of labour must have preceded the composition 
of the oldest treatise that has come down to us. And we have, as a 
matter of fact, the Pratis'akhyas, the Nighantu and the Nirukta of 
Yaska, not to speak of the stray grammatical speculations and allusions 
embedded in the Brahmanas, some of which must be earlier than 
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Panini. But even these put together do not make up the whole of 
Sanskrit grammar. 

While we must deplore our lack of knowledge of the early history 
of Indian grammar, I do not know in what terms to describe the woeful 
neglect of the subject in mediseval and modern times. The lack of 
interest in the subject has in recent years been so appalling that even 
so beautiful a work as the Mahibha^ya of Patanjali, which is surely 
one of the most magnificent specimens of the polished and vivid 
Sanskrit prose — I think, the best that we possess as far as classical 
Sanskrit goes — containing a deal of information on subjects other than 
the technicalities of Paninean grammar, written in a lively style, 
•combined with much real humour — even this precious work of Indian 
antiquity, owing to its being labelled a grammatical treatise, has 
almost become an ornament of the bookshelf. Therefore, the dis- 
interested labours of MahSmahopadhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar 
in giving us an accurate Marathi rendering of this important work, 
which I believe, is the first translation of the book in a living language, 
merits the highest praise, and the learned translator and expounder of 
the Mabdbhdsya deserves the most grateful thanks of all Indologists. 

Our appalling lack of knowledge regarding the Middle Indian 
languages and dialects in contradistinction to the abundance of 
information for the still earlier period is no doubt to be traced to that 
unreasonable contempt which is often felt and sometimes even freely 
expressed — not merely in India, but throughout the world — by speakers 
•of the high standard language for provincial standard and sub-standard 
types of speech. 

The information given by our Prakrit grammars is so meagre 
that what the names Ardhamagadhi, Pais'aci and Apabhrams'a 
mentioned by Prakrit grammarians exactly mean, exactly where, 
when and by whom these languages or dialects were spoken, is 
now largely a matter for speculation. All that the Indian gram- 
marians have to say about them amounts to a brief and unsatisfactory 
list of particulars in which these dialects differ from Sanskrit. The 
A^tadhydyl of Papini describes with meticulous care every inflection, 
derivation and composition and every syntactic usage of its author's 
speech, with a precision which is phenomenal. No other language to 
this day, it has been said, has been so perfectly described. What a 
sad contrast is presented, on the other hand, by our extant Prakrit 
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grammars, such as those of Vararuci, Markandeya, Hemacandra and 
others, where whole dialects are disposed of in a few cryptic words, 
whose precise meaning even is not now easy to ascertain without 
drawing in the aid of commentaries and sub-commentaries. 

The twilight of Prakrit grammar becomes complete and impene- 
trable darkness when we reach the period of the tertiary dialects of 
India. Language study, in the sense of language research, seems to 
have, for some reason hard to imagine, completely lost interest. And 
no serious attempt was made in India to study systematically, from a 
grammatical standpoint, the early phases of our modern Indian 
languages. We have drifted faraway from the ambitious achievements 
of our ancestors and not even known that we have done so. 

The mist which overhangs the mystery of our languages in the 
tertiary period, is now, after centuries of apathy and inertia, being 
fitfully lifted under the influence of the stimulating contact with 
European savants to whom we must be grateful for giving a new 
direction to our studies. The first scientific grammar of Marathi to 
be written was by a French philologist, M, Jules Bloch, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, which is still a standard work on the subject. Since 
the publication of that work, however, a number of Indian scholars 
have come forward to shoulder the burden and carry forward 
linguistic research in India. Pre-eminent among these is undoubtedly 
my learned friend, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji of the University of 
Calcutta, a scholar with an international reputation, who is carrying 
aloft the banner of Indian linguistics and in whom are centred our 
hopes for the renaissance of linguistic studies in India. Excellent 
work is being done in the North, silently but enthusiastically and 
effectively, by Dr. Siddheswar Varma, a former President of this 
Section of our Conference, whose penetrating researches have been 
shedding welcome light on the present condition and past history of 
little known Northern dialects. These are our stalwarts. But praise- 
worthy work is being done also by men who have come later in the 
field, by Dr, B. Saksena and by Mr. L, V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, who have 
enriched the literature on the subject of Indian linguistics by their 
contributions in the shape of books and papers of considerable merit. 
There are not wanting neophytes who have shown promise but who 
have yet to win their spurs. But this is not enough. In order to 
cope with the enormous mass of work to be done and to make up for 
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leeway, many more men must take uj) linguistic study in India, which 
must be also carried on more vigorously and in yet wider fields, if we 
are to reclaim some of the glory for which our forefathers are 
justly famed. 

India affords rich — nay, unique — opportunities for linguistic 
work of the highest order. India is in fact an extraordinarily rich 
mine of linguistic research waiting to be worked up. It is my belief 
— but 1 am open to correction — that the Indian languages are the 
only system of languages in the world which has a continuous, and 
more or less clearly documented history extending over nearly 
^000 years. This is certainly true within the Indo*Germanic family, 
and it is probably true in relation to any other family of languages. 
This continuity of documents belonging to the Indian speech, it is 
needless to point out, is a factor of capital importance, affording 
unique opportunities for the study of the life-history of a large number 
of related languages, but it is also of importance for the study of 
linguistic problems in general. And who is better equipped, by nature 
and by tradition, to undertake these studies than we ourselves ? 

We Indians of the present generation are, however, so conservative 
— and 1 may even say, intellectually so inert and slothful — that it 
never even occurs to any one of us to study any language outside our 
special, hallowed system of languages: even the English language, 
which everyone nowadays almost compulsorily studies, belongs of 
course to our own system. I find it truly remarkable that in a civiliz- 
ed and highly cultured country like this, out of the tens of thousands 
of young men passing annually through the different Indian Univer- 
sities, there is a very inconsiderable fraction of students who take up 
for study anything but a language belonging to their special linguistic 
group. A Hindu, at least in Western India, though he is constantly 
brought into the closest contact with Muslims, would ordinarily no 
more think of studying seriously Arabic or Persian, than he would 
think of learning the language, say, of the Hottentots or the Eskimos. 
There is a reciprocal lack of interest commonly exhibited by Muslims 
in India in the study of Sanskritic languages. This, I think, is not 
due wholly to any racial or cultural antagonism. It is just lack of 
interest. This is proved, it seems to me, by the fact that we Indians 
— at least the inhabitants of Western India — present the same attitude 
to the Zoroastrian literature and religion, which are akin to the 
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ancient Indian in many respects, and which are free from racio-politi- 
cal conflict-associations and yet fail to interest those Indians who do 
not belong to that particular religious persuasion. There are a few 
noteworthy exceptions, I know ; but these exceptions only prove 
the rule. 

There is another curious little phenomenon which I do not know 
whether you gentlemen have observed. If, as a very great exception, 
some Hindu should perchance happen to study Persian or Arabic, or, 
vice versa, if a Muslim should study Sanskrit, he seems to lose caste, 
so to say, not explicitly but implicitly. His labour and his attain- 
ments are appreciated neither by his own people nor by the other 
people. He is hated by his kinsmen for his unorthodoxy and despised 
by the others for his supposed incompetence. This, I submit, is 
unreasoning intolerance, which is not in keeping with dur best 
traditions. 

If this is the case with our fellow-men, with whom we are daily 
Tubbing .shoulders, is it stange that hardly any one in India bothers 
himself seriously about the languages of countries surrounding us like 
the Burman, Tibetan and Afghan languages or about the languages of 
the so-called backward peoples within the confines of India, like the 
Bhils, the Todas or the Badagas ? Chio'*®** to n<5 nearly the same 

as Greek. And even Japan, with her e 
ties, which are being keenly exploited, lu mcn 
merchant princes, has not been able to stimulate . 
language. It is not necessary to tell you, gentlemen, tha 
the big Western Universities make adequate provision 
the teaching of the important foreign classical languages like 
Avestan, Old Chinese (in addition to their own classics like Greek and 
Latin) but also for imparting at least elementary instruction in many 
living languages of Asia and Africa. 

Our conservatism and lack of interest in any language but our 
own are, in my opinion, an index of low mentality, and a most deplor- 
able feature of Indian conditions, which must be combatted with 
vigour and eradicated completely. I submit that to understand even 
one’s own language completely and thoroughly, it is necessary to have 
a nodding acquaintance with some foreign languages. You can cram 
all Sanskrit grammars and lexicons and all the works written in 
Sanskrit in the bargain, but that alone is not going to help you to 
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understand the internal mechanism of the Sanskrit language, which 
is only possible from a comparative study of many different languages, 
— and the more the better. Only by an intensive study of many 
different languages you can advance to the study of Language, which 
is after all the goal of the modern linguistician. 

Linguistics should, however, not be considered as synonymous 
with grammar, etymology or lexicography, and should not be confused 
with any of them. Grammar, etymology and lexicography are three 
of the departments of linguistics and do not constitute the whole of 
the subject. They form, in fact only a portion of the material and 
the tools with which the linguistician operates. Remember that even 
the Taj Mahal would not have been possible, had not that hard and 
intractable material, marble, of which the Taj is built, been first 
quarried, cut, shaped correct to a fraction of a centimetre and then 
polished with infinite labour, patience and skill. Likewise linguistics, 
and as a matter of fact every science worth the name, has an aspect 
which is not very attractive, involving as it does a deal of labour and 
drudgery, but which is essential for its future developments. Starting 
from a minute study of particular idioms, working out the genetic 
relations between individual members of a language-family and then 
between the different language-families of the world, the human mind 
becomes fortified and braced up to investigate such a theme as the 
nature and the structure of language in the abstract or a theme like 
the influence of language upon thought, — the latter a fascinating 
problem of psycho-philosophical order, which is the subject of the 
C. K. Ogden’s brilliant book with the rather startling title The Meaning 
of Meaning (Kegan Paul, London, 1927). 

Here through the thought expressed by language, linguistics has 
contact with logic and philosophy. But it has points of contact with 
other branches of science as well, as was recently pointed out by 
Prof. Dr. Otto Jespersen, of the University of Copenhagen. Through 
phonetics it has contact with physics and physiology ; through the 
linguistic communities with sociology and thence with anthropology 
and enthnology, further with history, and especially cultural history ; 
and, finally, through the dissemination of languages, linguistics has 
contact with geography ; thus, for instance, in the study of place-names 
and in the great linguistic atlases, which have been published or are 
under preparation in many countries. 
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No doubt the linguistician learns from all these sciences ; but it 
would be hazardous to maintain that linguistics is not capable of 
throwing light on the present or future problems in any of these 
disciplines. It will be found in fact that there is really a fruitful 
and stimulating interaction between all these diverse branches of 
human knowledge. 

There have been striking developments in the domain of linguis- 
tics during the last half a century : most noticeably perhaps in the wan- 
ing interest evinced by present-day linguisticians just in those subjects 
which were most popular in the days of Brugmann and Joh. Schmidt 
etymologies, sound laws of the Indo-European, reconstruction of 
hypothetical forms belonging to the primitive Indo-European speech,, 
and so on. Such “ starred ” forms played an immensely greater role 
in the linguistics of about fifty years ago. Philologists of those days 
took much naive pleasure in conlructing little conversational sentences 
made up entirely of “ starred ” forms, sentences such as might have 
been spoken by the primitive Indo-Europeans in the “ Urheimat," 
somewhere in Asia or Europe. It was an excellent pastime, like the 
nursery games played by boys and girls all over the world with wax 
dolls and tin soldiers. The linguisticians have now outgrown that 
stage. They have realized the futility of those jejune exercises and 
abandoned them for more serious and fruitful pursuits. They have 
become, in other words, more realistic. Linguistics has become more 
of a living science than it ever was before. 

Indo-Germanic Philology has been for most linguisticians the 
starting point of their studies and a deal of time and energy has been 
expended on the development of this special branch of linguistics. 
As I said above, the leaders of philological researches some fifty years 
ago were very confident regarding their reconstructions of the Indo- 
European parent speech. Speculations on its aspect have of late 
been profoundly modified by the fortuitous discovery of Tokharian 
and Hittite, two long-forgotten languages of Asia. The study of these 
languages has upset much of what was regarded as self-evident or 
axiomatic by older linguisticians and has necessitated the recasting 
or at least restating of many an old hypothesis. The question of 
possible old kinship between the Indo-Germanic and the Finno- 
Ugrian groups — a kinship that was postulated in former times by 
more than one liuguistician — was again mooted at the Rome Session. 
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of the International Congress of Linguists. The most cliaracteristic 
feature of the linguistic studies of the present period is the broadening 
of the basis of study. The period is therefore fertile in bold, com- 
prehensive theories, whose validity remains to be tested. It is un- 
questionable, however, that the study of the general theorj-of language 
has much jirofited through a closer study of such groups of languages 
as those of Africa, of the Far Fast and of the American Indians, 
languages which were formerly almost completely neglected. 

As an onlooker — for in this great held 1 have been no more — I 
have reached the conviction that recent years have seen linguistic 
research in Europe enter on yet another new phase, one in w'hich 
practical observations and e.xperimental studies are going deeper than 
ever before into the nature of linguistic phenomena and yielding 
results of unforeseen promise. 

On the other hand, when I look round in India 1 am overpowered 
with the feeling that linguistic studies have not been in as healthy a 
condition as they might have been. We linguists in India, I must 
regretfully observe, are far behind even our own brethren working in 
other fields of knowledge, like Mathematics, Physics or Botany, in 
which India has produced men who have by their researches made a 
substantial contribution to world knowledge — that must after all be 
the final goal of all scholars— and acquired thereby international 
celebrity, I mean, men like Ramanujan, Raman, Sahani, to mention 
only a few top-names. 

I do not wish to make invidious comparisons, and I am certainly 
not a victim of what psychologists call the inferiority complex. I 
only wish to impress upon you, gentlemen, on the one hand, the great 
advances made in the linguistic science in other countries, and on the 
other hand the necessity of strenuous exertion and devoted application 
on our part to make up for lost time and lost opportunities. 

The linguistic students of India, I confess, have been so far 
lacking equipment, training, opportunity and encouragement — in 
short, lacking everything that makes research possible. There is, 
however, no need to despair. There are indeed very hopeful signs 
which augur well for the resurrection of linguistic studies in India and 
which are even full of promise for the future. I have already referred 
to the Linguistic School of Calcutta presided over by Dr. Chatterji, 
•which has again put India on the linguistic map of the world. 
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It will be, I imagine, a welcome piece of news to most of you, 
gentlemen, that the Government of Bombay have recently opened a 
department of linguistic research as one of the regular and permanent 
departments of the revived Deccan College of Poona, which has been 
operating since August 1939. The Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute scheme envisages the employment of a full- 
time Professor of Indo-European Philology and of Readers in Dra- 
vidian and Semitic Philology. The Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bombay for the reorganization of the Deccan College 
is understood to have recommended to the Government that the 
Professor and the Readers of this Department of the Institute should 
be entrusted with purely linguistic work comprising such essential 
preliminaries as the phonetic recording and study of the major Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian dialects of India, preparation of grammars, 
glossaries and anthologies of these dialects and even the preparation 
of dialect atlases. It is understood that the Government have further 
decided to equip the department not only with an up-to-date library 
of linguistic literature but also with a full-fledged laboratory of 
experimental phonetics. 

The department has already been partly organized and is now 
working under the direction of Dr. S. M. Katre, who has been appointed 
Head of the department. The results of the labours of Dr. Katre 
and his pupils during the first term have been published in the first 
volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, which 
has already been published. Dr. Katre, who is trained in the best of 
schools, is an indefatigable worker and has an enthusiasm for his 
subject which is quite contagious. There is every hope that he will 
be able to communicate some of his own enthusiasm to his pupils. 
Dr. Katre’s work impresses an impartial observer like myself, who 
stands a little outside the narrow group of specialists in the subject, 
by his fundamental grasp of the subject, illuminated by a wide vision 
and marked by a precision which is the sine qua non of all scientific 
work and which inspires confidence. Let us hope that this depart- 
ment of the Deccan College Research Institute under the direction 
of Dr. Katre will build up an independent school of linguistics 
in the near future in the West of India and thus make 
this laudable experiment of the Government of Bombay a signal 
success, helping in its own way to regenerate linguistic studies in 
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India, which have been in a moribund condition during so many 
centuries. 

I must not omit to mention here the work of the Linguistic Society 
of India, with its organ the Indian Linguistics. After a somewhat 
chequered early career, hampered chiefly by financial difficulties, both 
the Society and its organ have gathered new strength under the foster- 
ing care of the Calcutta University. The issues of the Journal which 
have been just published from its new home not only eclipse the old 
ones, but challenge camparison with similar journals published else- 
where. They are a feather in the cap of the energetic President of 
the Society and his able adjutants who may justly feel proud of their 
work. If it continues in this fashion, it will surely be a herald of a 
new era in the history of Indian linguistics. 

While I am on the topic of the Linguistic Society of India I 
should like to mention another little thing, the consummation of which 
I should very much like to see. The society has so far been holding 
its meetings under the wings of this Conference. That is a very 
happy combination indeed and is quite in the fitness of things. There 
is no reason, however, why the Linguistic Society could not hold 
annual meetings, as most Societies of that type do elsewhere. The 
formal foundation of a school of linguistic studies in Poona, is, in my 
opinion, a fitting occasionlor inaugurating the practice of holding annual 
meetings, to be held for the present alternately at Poona and Calcutta, 
in addition of course to its meetings held in conjunction with the 
Oriental Conference. I consider that, at least in the early stages, in 
the interests of more active co-operation and co-ordination, closer 
contact between the handful of workers in this field might be more 
helpful. I make the suggestion for what it is worth. It is up to the- 
Linguistic Society and the Deccan College authorities to consider the 
feasibility of the scheme, if it should appeal to them. 

As there appear to exist clear signs of a gradual awakening among 
the language students in India, it would not be inopportune to make 
some observations on the lines and methods of work. 

Before I do that, however, I must draw your attention to an 
alarming feature of the trend of linguistic studies in India, namely, 
the growing indifference of our Colleges and Universities to grammati- 
cal studies. All University examiners will, I am sure, vouchsafe for 
the fact that the candidates year by year betray an ever increasing, 
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Jack of knowledge of the elements of grammar. This prevalent 
indifference to grammatical studies has induced some of the Indian 
Universities to reduce the requisite proficieny to a bare minimum. 
So much so that in certain of our Universities, I fear, it may be 
actually possible to pass the highest examinations in our classical 
languages such as Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, without the student 
ever suspecting the existence of a science like the Comparative Gram- 
mar of Indo-European or Semitic languages. 

But the educationists who frame and control the course of 
University studies in India ought to remember that even though 
grammar, as ordinarily taught in our schools and colleges, is a bugbear 
to most students, a student of language can no more do without a 
thorough knowledge of grammar than a physician can nowadays do 
without a knowledge of anatomy, or a physicist without a knowledge 
of mathematics. Moreover, the study of grammar need not be dry at 
all. It is made dry by our imperfect methods of teaching and perhaps 
to some extent by a lack of good teachers also. M. Meillet in his 
Aperqu de la langue greque and later in his Esquisse d'une histotre de 
la langue latine has shown what interest for the general reader and 
scientific profit for the student may be had, when a master of the 
linguistic science displays the main lines of development of a single 
language-group and the chief influences in its history. 

To bring us Indians abreast of modern linguistic research, we 
have to put in, as I have already remarked, a deal of hard and serious 
work. Now, as regards methods, it may be observed that the methods 
of grammatical analysis have in recent years altered to a great extent, 
due chiefly to extended study of divergent groups of languages, and 
we must familiarize ourselves with the most modern aspects of 
the subject. 

For the older phases of our language, we lack critical editions of 
texts. Prakrit and Old-Prakrit texts have to a large extent been 
critically edited, but there is still a scarcity of good editions of 
Apabhrams'a works. The scarcity of such reliable editions is still 
keener for the next great linguistic epoch, the early phases of modern 
Indian languages. For the use of beginners Chresthomathis of these 
languages have to be prepared, like the readers of Gothic, .\nglo- 
Saxon, Old English, Middle English and so on, made by European 
scholars. 
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Phonetic studies have to be developed more intensely, — partly by 
the use of laboratory methods for the analysis and recording of sounds. 
Our knowledge of the subject is so defective that even the ancient 
authors of the Pratisakhyas of hoary antiquity, with their acute 
powers of observation and the general grasp of their subject would 
put to shame our modern professors of Sanskrit in India. 

Next, dialects must be studied more widely and intensively. We 
are sorely in need of comparative glossaries of Indian dialects. They 
must be compiled at least for principal dialects of the more important 
languages of India and Ceylon. 

In the modern study of the dialects, the subject of dialect geogra- 
phy is assuming increasing importance. The comparative method 
developed in the last century by European philologists, with its as- 
sumption of uniform parent languages and definitive cleavage, always 
leaves a residue of forms that cannot be explained on this arbitrary 
assumption. The conflicting large-scale isoglosses in the Indo- 
European area, for instance, show us that the branches of the Indo- 
European family did not arise by the sudden break-up of an absolutely 
uniform parent community. Either the parent community was 
dialectically differentiated before the break-up, or else after this period 
various groups of daughter communities remained in communication : 
which is tantamount to saying that areas which already differ to some 
extent may make cleavages in common. The result of successive 
changes is a net-work of isoglo-sses over the entire field. Accordingly 
the study of local differentiation in a linguistic field, which is in fact 
dialect geography, supplements the use of the old comparative methods 
and is necessary complement to them. Except for a complete and 
organized description of every single dialect, which would naturally 
be a very complicated and cumbersome piece of work, the map of dis- 
tribution is the clearest and the most compact form of statement 
conceivable. The dialect atlas made on these lines allows us to com- 
pare the distribution of different features by comparing the different 
maps. Such dialect atlases have been made by linguisticians for 
Germany, France, Italy, Denmark and some other countries. It is 
highly desirable that similar dialect atlases be prepared for India; for 
that is now regarded as the most effective and comprehensive way of 
advancing language study. I might here mention that if these things 
are to be done, that is, if the dialects are to be studied and dialect 
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atlases are to be prepared, the work had better be started forthwith. 
For dialects, in spite of their apparent rigidity and fixity are some of 
the most unstable things in the world. They are especially bound to 
change most rapidly in India in the immediate future as a direct and 
inevitable consequence of the comparatively rapid spread of education 
and of the increasing ease of inter-communication between the metro- 
polis and the provincial centres. Thus the evidence which is easily 
available still, may not be available at all ten years hence or perhaps 
even five years hence. 

A beginning of dialect study has already been made in Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India. But that work was planned and carried 
out according to the time-honoured routine of departments of the 
Government of India. While that style may be the best possible for 
administrative purposes — I am no judge of the matter — it will hardly 
work, I fear, in the sphere of linguistic research. It is a regrettable 
fact that you cannot collect linguistic data — of any serious value — for 
the whole of India, sitting in a comfortable arm-chair in London or 
even in Delhi or Simla. What is needed is direct and personal field- 
work. By the time the material collected by the Government agents 
has passed through the graded sieves of the offices of the and 
mamlatdar of the village, the Collector of the district and the Com- 
missioner of the province, it becomes a concoction of very doubtful 
quality and flavour. 

Apart from sundry mishaps, there is one radical defect in that 
method which it will be well to bear in mind. It is well known that 
the observer who sets out to study a different language or a local 
dialect often gets data from his informants, only to find them using 
entirely different forms when they speak among themselves. They 
consider these latter forms as inferior and are in fact ashamed to give 
them to an observer. An observer may thus easily record a language 
entirely unrelated to the one he is looking for. Thus a great deal of tact 
and circumspection is required in collecting linguistic data of this type. 

This has been, I fear, more or less of the nature of a digression. 
My chief object was to bring home to the rising generation of Indian 
linguists that this woeful neglect of a subject which we have every 
reason to call our own must not be continued. The rot which has 
worked as a canker in Indian society, inhibiting our energies and 
sapping our strength, must stop here. 
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This is a matter in which I personally feel very strongly, I must 
say, 1 do not mind if we study matlieraatics and science, psychology 
and social science, economics and medicine, and even our own history 
from text-books written by foreigners. But we owe it, gentlemen, to 
ourselves and to our country that we study at least our own mother 
tongues with zeal, with affection and with devotion, and render a 
scientific account of them, in all their aspects, in the full light which 
modern science and ingenuity can throw on their history, producing 
work which will be a model and guide to the world. If we have any 
ambition left in us to hold up our heads in civilized society, we must 
not besmirch the fair name of Panini and other illustrious linguisti- 
cians whom our country has produced, by leaving even this field of 
study and research to foreigners, who never can, no matter what they 
do, understand all the finesses of our language as we could do, if we 
only tried conscientiously and with singleness of purpose. Just 
consider for one moment. Do you think the French people or the 
•Germans -would be content with a grammar of their languages, written 
for their use, by a Japanese or an Indian. Such a work would never 
be anything more than a laughing stock. Whereas we have been all 
these years studying with complaisance and nonchalance grammars 
of our Indian languages compiled by foreigners, which are prescribed 
by our Universities, — naturally, for want of better indigenous books 
on the subject. India becomes again only a market for raw material. 
It is up to you, gentlemen, to make good this defect, and work 
up the material yourself. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not making cheap Svades'i 
propaganda. I am not what is called “ anti-foreign.” Far from it. 
I admire the European savants. I acknowledge and appreciate fully 
the splendid work done by European savants in this field of research 
in a purely disinterested spirit, work done in an exemplary manner 
for the advancement of knowledge. I appreciate their work and I 
thank them for it, cordially. But we could do the same and even 
better perhaps, if we only prepared ourselves for it properly and set 
to work with determination. Why not ? We have done it in the 
past. Why not now ? That work done in the past by our ancestors 
will, however, not suffice for us for all eternity. We must imbibe 
and assimilate what has already been done and then from that point 
make further progress along new lines. In these democratic days it 
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is customary to ask what you yourself are and what you yourself have 
done or can do and not what your ancestors were and what they had 
done. The German poet Goethe has expressed that idea admirably 
as follows: “Was Du von deinen Vatern ererbt hast muss Du 
erwerben um es zu besitzen." You must accjuire for yourself what- 
ever you have nherited from your forbears: then alone can it be said 
to be yours Work alone can give us the right to claim as our own 
our ancestral heritage. 

The scriptures tell us that every man is born burdened with 
three debts, which he must endeavour to discharge during his life- 
time, to the best of his ability : the debt to the gods, to the ancestors 
and to the rsis. We are paying our debt to our ancestral gods. We 
are a very religious nation and we do maintain our gods, I think, with 
due reverence and grandeur. Witness, for instance, the magnificence 
of the Tirupati Devasthanam, whose unbounded courtesy and lavish 
hospitality liave made it possible for ns to meet and confer in this 
holy place in great comfort, nay, in luxury. We have al.so been regu- 
larly paying our debt to our ancestors. We are a prolific nation, as 
the next census returns will undoubtedly prove. It is the debt to the 
Tsis, which is difficult to discharge and which usually remains unpaid. 
Let us, however, follow the mandate of our scriptures and let us not 
forget our debt to the v§is, even if it has been neglected in the past. 
Let us not forget our debt to the Maharsi PSiiini, who has made the 
name of our country resound in the halls of the academies of the 
world. Let us endeavour by our assiduous and fruitful study to 
keep bright the fair name of that illustrious Muni of imperishable 
fame, Panini ! 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By K. Ramakrishniah, M.A., 
University of Madras 


Gentlemen, 

It is a matter for congratulation for all Andhras that at this the 
Tenth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, now held under 
the gracious and providential care of Lord S'rl Vehkates'vara, the 
organizers of this Conference were kind enough to recognize tlie 
propriety of giving a separate section for the Telugu language. This 
may be in view of the fact that this holy land of Tirupati forms an 
important part of the country of the Sndhras, just like Telingana — 
the land of the Telugus, which forms an important part of the 
territory of His Exalted Highness, the Nizam, under whose patronage 
this Conference was to have been held last year under ordinary 
circumstances. 

I say it is a matter for congratulation, because, I think, it is the 
first time that Telugu won recognition as an independent unit and as 
a result got separate recognition at the All-India Oriental Conference. 
For, I know, that at the third Session of the Conference held at 
Madras, though on request permission had been granted to present 
papers in Telugu, there was no opportunity to read them, as the 
deliberations of the section were not held in that language. On behalf 
of the Andhras. I thank the organizers for having made Telugu a separate 
section. But I cannot help giving expression to my feeling that the 
choice should have fallen upon a more competent person than the 
one present, to preside over it and guide its deliberations. I thank 
the organizers for the great honour they have done me. 
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The Presidential Addresses to the various sections of this Con- 
ference are expected to deal with the progress made in that particular 
branch of study, during the interval since the Conference met last,, 
and to present any problems connected with the progress of such 
studies. But since this happens to be the first address to a Telugu 
section, I think it may be proper to trace the beginnings and the 
progress of literary and linguistic studies in Telugu. 

Gentlemen, we are now privileged to meet at this holy land of 
seven hills, which, from time immemorial, formed the southern boun- 
dary of the Telugu country. It has been referred to as Vehgadam, 
the land of high peaks, cool groves, and wild elephants by the Tamil 
poets of the S'aiigaro period and they warned their heroes not to cross 
in search of wealth or stay beyond the hills in the land of Vadugu — 
the Telugu country — as they called it, since the wealth acquired there 
would not give more happiness than the company of the lady-love 
at home. That Vehgadam formed the northern limit of the Tamil 
country almost from the beginning of the Christian era is attested by 
a reference of Parambaranar in his prefatory verse to the Tolkap- 
piyam,' the first grammatical work in Tamil, generally assigned to 
the early centuries of the pre-Christian era. Lord Vehkates'vara, 
the presiding deity of this holy land of Vehgadam, who, in his 
message to Krsna-deva Raya of Vijayanagar, identified himself with 
the Andhra Visnu or Andhra Vallabha of S'rikakulam on the banks of 
the Krishna, is the family god of all Andhras. He seems to have 
attracted the gathering of Orientalists here to his holy seat of Tirupati, 
on this border land, from Telingana, the interior of the Telugu 

' Vacla Vengadam, tenkumanyayidaithtamil kuruoallulahattu etc. 
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country, just perhaps to remind us forcibly the close and ultimate 
relationship of the language of his people and country with the 
Dravida languages spoken in the south and west of this region. The 
same Andhra Vallabha who is no other than Lord Vehkateyvara, 
called himself also Telugu Vallabha and identified Andhra with Telugu 
country and declared Telugu as the best of all the vernaculars in 
the country. 

This very name of our country as Telingana and the language 
spoken there as Telugu reminds us of the fact that we are first 
Telugus speaking the language of this country and then Andhras. We 
need not now draw any distinction between Telugu and Andhra, 
since they became identical long long ago— just like the supreme 
deities presiding over our destinies ; but, I should only like to draw 
your attention to it now, in connection with the tracing of the history 
and development of our language and literature. Does not the ques- 
tion naturally arise, how is it that we have got two names — Telugu 
•and Andhra — though fortunately, the distinction has been so much 
obliterated as not to lead to any complications in these days ? Let us 
■first trace the word Andhra which seems to he older than the word 
Telugu if we rely upon the epigraphical information available to us. 

The word ‘ Andhra ’ as referring to people, is, we know, as old as 
the time of the Aitareya Brdiimana, where these people are mentioned 
along with Pundras, Pulindas, S'abaras, etc., as outcastes occupying 
the southern borders of the Vindhyas, treated ns such perhaps for 
their having adopted non-Aryan customs .nfter getting mixed up with 
those people. Next we hear of them in the edicts of As'oka, where 
they are mentioned along with Pithinikas and Pulindas as “ Andhra- 
pulindesu ” as a powerful nation occupying the country beyond his 
•empire but fully honouring the rules of conduct published through his 
edicts. Later, Magasthenese, the Greek ambassador, refers to their 
kingdom as the only powerful one, after that of Magadha, beyond the 
Ganges. Then we know of the .Andhra dynasty of Emperors with 
whom are identified the S'atavahanas and S'atakarnis, ruling from 
Magadha about the beginning of the Christian era, a vast empire, with 
Pratisthana in the west and Dhanyakataka in the East as two principal 
seats of their Viceroyalty. It is about the Andhras of this period we 
have substantial evidence from Praknic inscriptions and Buddhistic 
monuments found at Amaravati, jaggayyapeta, and other places, 
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situated on the banks of the river Krishna in the east, and in the caves 
at Nasik in the west. Though the Godavari was considered as the 
southern Ganges, perhaps in later times after the revival of the Vedic 
religion in this country, the river Krishna seems to have played a 
glorious part in the Buddhistic period, its banks having been centres 
not only of Andhra rule, but also of Andhra art and culture developed 
through the religion of Buddha. The Andhra tribe, referred to in the 
AHareyd Brahmana, as living in the Vindh)’a region, seems to have 
slowly migrated downwards and settled in the plateau of the Deccan 
watered by the rivers Godavari and Krishna and having got mixed up 
with the original inhabitants of the soil, wrested power from the hands 
of the Nagas or Dravidians, who were holding sway over the land 
locally, and established a kingdom with S'rikakula on the River 
Krishna as its capital. It was perhaps when this was washed away 
by the current of the river that the capital was shifted to a safer place 
at DhSnyakataka which played a great part in the Andhra history of 
those days. Tradition attributes the establishment of this kingdom to 
one Andhra V’isnu or Andhra Deva, the son of Sucandra. He is later 
identified with God V’ispu, who is said to have migrated to that place 
from his original seat at Ahicchatrapura in the north at the request of 
the river Krishna and in fulfilment of the desire of Brahma who was 
performing penance on the banks of the river in the impenetrable 
forest of Dandaka. Later, an Andhra king Sumati by name, inspired 
by love for his country came to S'rikakula and being ushered in the 
presence of the God by the sages living there, identified Him as the 
lord of his family, the very Andhranatha, and bowed down to him 
calling himself “ Andhranayakadasa.” Thenceforward, the Visnu of 
that place came to be known as “ Andhranatha ” or “ Andhravalla- 
bha.” This tradition as preserved in the Sthala-pura^a of S'rikakula 
is mentioned by a later poet, Kodaijda-Ramakavi in his Prabandha 
called Vallabhdbhyudaya, otherwise known as the S’rikakula 
Mahatmya, now being published under the Telugu Series of the 
University of Madras. 

We meet with a reference to the worship of the stone 
images of ancestors in the Praiimandfaka of Bhasa about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Even among the early Andhras a practice 
seems to have been prevalent of preserving the memory of their 
illustrious kings, by raising stone figures for them. This is evidenced 
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by the figures in stone of S'imuka-S'atavahana and others of his 
family, found in a cave at Nanaghat. Under these figures we find 
the names Raya Slmuka S'atavahana, DevTnayanikaya rannocha S'irT- 
satanikavo, Kumarobhaya, etc., etc. Thus it is not at all improbable 
that a similar stone figure should have been raised at S'rlkakula in 
memory of Andhra Visnu, the son of Sucandra, the founder of the 
Andhra kingdom on the banks of the river Krishna. A later king, 
Sumati by name, seems to have identified the stone figure with the 
first king of his family and having deified him as God Visnu. built a 
big temple and founded a city at the place in his honour. From that 
time onwards this God has been worshipped by various rulers of the 
country even down to the days of Krsnadeva Raya of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. 

It is on account of the glorious history of that imperial dynasty 
of Andhras of those days that the country watered by the rivers 
Godavari and Krishna, the people therein, as well as the language 
spoken by them happened to acquire the name Andhra, throwing 
into oblivion for many centuries to come, the original name of the 
country as well as of the language spoken in that land. All the 
inscriptions of the kings of the Andhra dynasty discovered at the 
various Buddhist settlements in the valley of the river Krishna, as 
well as those found at Nasik in the west, are found to be in the 
Prakrt language, and not one in what we call Andhra or the Telugu 
language as we know it. Even some of the later rulers of this country 
like Iksvakus followed them in using Prakrt while still later kings 
adopted Sanskrit but not Telugu. 

Nor have we any direct evidence to show that the language used 
in this country by the imperial families themselves at home is differ- 
ent from the language used in the inscriptions. We have only to 
conjecture the state of things regarding the language of the people of 
the country and the home language of its rulers in those days, from a 
few outside references and from traces left in Sanskrit and other in- 
scriptions of a later period. 

No doubt the few references we have to the language of this 
country, as Andhra, do not seem to lead us to the conclusion that this 
language is either identical with the language of the inscriptions of 
the Andhra kings, or a development from it. One of the earliest 
references is that of Bharata, who in his Natya S'as'tra, seems to 
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make a distinction between this language and the PrSkrts while pre- 
scribing the use of these languages to the various characters in 
a drama. 

Na barbara Kirdtandhra Dravidadycisu Jatisu I 

Ndtycrprayoge kartavyam kdvyam bhtlsa samus’rayam II 

Then while dealing with the usuage of Prakrts in the dramas. 

‘ JiUisvetdsH sarvdsu fftiddhasn ca dvijottamdh I 
S'aurasenlm samns'ritya bhaxa kdryd tu ndtake 11 
Athavd chandaiah kdryd dSs'a bhdsd prayOkirbhih ' II 

Even ‘ DravidI ’ which was considered as a different language from 
Andhra even at that time was not considered by him to be a Prakrt. 

‘ Gavdsvdjdvikostradi ghosasthdiia nivdsinam I 
Abhlroktih s'dbari vd DravidI Dravidddisu ' H 

Even Kumarila Bhatta of the 7th Century a.d. did not consider 
Dravida as a form of Prakrt, but calls it a ‘ Mieccha bhasa and 
Andhra was in his view a different language from Dravida. While 
trying to condemn the practice prevelant in those days among 
Sanskrit scholars, of providing Sanskrit derivations for Mieccha words, 
he illustrates it by mentioning a few words from the Dravida language, 
like ‘ cor,’ pampn, vayiru, ataru, etc. 

The word ‘ Cor ’ he says, is identified by them with word ‘ Cura ’ 
of Sanskrit and derived in the same manner. The word pampu is 
•derived in the same manner as 'papa as ‘ Pampu ’ snake is really a 
sinful creature. The Dravidian word ‘ Vayiru ’ belly, is identified with 
the word ‘ vaira ’ and is said to be an ‘ enemy.' ‘ Athar ’ meaning a 
way is derived from the root 'Tr' tarane and explained as ‘one 
that cannot be crossed ’. 

Let me quote the passage from Tantravartika. 
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On another occasion lie refers to the language of the Andhra 
des'a where he draws attention to the usage of the word Raja in tlie 
Andhra language, in the sense of a person belonging to the Ksatriya 
caste, besides that of the ruler of a country in general. Hieun 
Tsang also makes a passing reference to the language of tliis part of 
the country by saying that it differed from that of the north, i.e., 
perhaps from Prakrt. From the evidence of the inscriptions of the 
Colas and the Calukyas which by that time began to appear in the 
Telugu language we arrive at the same conclusion. But it is not 
perhaps until the time of Kajarajanarendra, that we meet with a 
direct reference to the language of this country as Telugu, as identified 
with Andhra. For we know that that illustrious king asked Nann3 a 
to write the Bharata in Telugu : 

el 9—0 

cs&Si&jS !6^6.^?Sr-S w 

and accordingly Nannaya began to write it in Telugu. 
tsabiXisS" 

^5'8'6oSr*'^?i'<SSa>o^jac aNSdozMSS”.” 

Thus we have to understand that the language of the rulers of 
the Andhra Dynasty as found in their inscriptions cannot be indentified 
with the Telugu language of the Telugu country. The Andhra rulers 
might have spoken Telugu in their homes and used Prakrt for inscrip- 
tions, because it served as common language throughout their empire, 
and happened to be the language of the predominant religion in the 
country. Unless we presume that their home language in the country 
between the rivers Godavari and Krishna was different from the 
language of their inscriptions, it is quite impossible to think that th^ 
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language of the Telugu inscriptions of the later Andhras from the 
seventh century, A.D. onwards is a development of the language of 
the imperial dynasty of Andhras. Anyhow, it is clear that during the 
period of the early Andhras Prakrt language was more powerful than 
the other languages in India. 

For over six centuries, i.e., from the second century B.C. to the 
fourth centur}-! A.D.. Prakrt language and Buddhist religion held sway 
in North India as well as Deccan, and after the revival of Brahminism, 
Sanskrit began to hold its sway with redoubled vigour. Dr. Bhandarkar 
has remarked about Sanskrit in those days thus : “ Because most of 
the inscriptions during this period happen to be in Prakrt, and no 
trace of building or sculpture devoted to the use of Brahminic religion 
has been left, we cannot conclude that Sanskrit language or Brahminic 
religion did not exist during this period. Of course Brahminism 
existed and it was probably during this period, being developed into 
the form it assumed in later times.” ‘ I should like to {joint out here 
that this last remark' of Dr. Bhandarkar, exactly applies to our Telugu 
language also during that period. Even though there was no reference 
to the Telugu language or country, Telugu language did exist in that 
country, during this period when Prakrt or Sanskrit held its sway, 
and during that period it was gradually developing into the form it 
assumed in later times. 

Thus, unlike the Dravidian languages of the South, it was being 
moulded into a form which gave it more of an Aryan colour than of a 
non-Aryan one. It is' this super-imposition of the Prakrt language of 
Andhras which gave an altogether new garb to the Telugu language, 
and the reverence with which the Sanskrit language came to be held 
subsequently by later scholars and grammarians made some of them 
consider not only Telugu but almost all languages of India- as deriva- 
tives of Sanskrit or forms of Prakrt. There seems to be a strong 
prejudice among Sanskritists even in those days against the indepen- 
dent development of the vernaculars like Telugu ; and it is the strong 
patronage offered by the Calukya kings like RajarSjanarendra that 
made it possible to Nannaya Bhatta to produce the first and most 
memorable work in the Telugu language. As Nannicodadeva has said 
in his Kutndrasatnbliava, it was when Sanskrit was holding its 
supreme sway in the country, that Calukyas adopted vernaculars in 
‘ R, G. Bhandarkar. A Peep into the Early History of India. 
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inscriptions in place of Prakrt, encouraged poetical compositions in 
them and thus re-established the position of Telugii in the Andhra 
country. Thus we see how its position has been endangered first by 
the Prakrt language, and then by Sanskrit and Sanskrit scholars who 
had no sympathy for the vernaculars. This condition seems to have 
prevailed for a time even after Nannaya and it is perhaps Tikkana and 
poets of the Saiva school that have given a firm stand and dignified 
position to the Telugu language. Otherwise, there could have been 
no reason for Vinnakota Peddanna to bewail the condition of things 
about the Telugu language in his time like this : 

SoSf Ne)S3»>‘S 

'B«wcXS)\S‘ cSSoifoiS" SbcSty^.” 

vi ej o 

In spite of all the embellishments borrowed from Sanskrit, Telugu 
after all is a vernacular and requires no study or grammatical analysis, 
thus the Sanskritists seem to have argued in his day. So he had to 
take shelter under the “ Prakrtic” nature of Telugu — whatever it may 
mean— to meet their argument, and declare himself to have been 
following the footsteps of Prakrt grammarians like Trivikrama and 
Hemacandni in writing a grammar for this vernacular language — 
Telugu. 

'5{)c!S>sSe)(£05 "StsSjJScNc 

s'ss'ajoij'aoS 

[_^S'^e5ca»isS6c 

|Jsr'S’^tr“o3'^cOiao»TT'l6 

^ S^s»ge)oT’e-&r«T?'«bel 9 s$ 


Thus we see for writing a grammar for the language he had to 
make so many apologies, and Peddanna seems to have invoked the 
-aid of the Prakrtic nature of the language, just as an argument to 
satisfy the prejudice of the Sanskritists of his day. But other Telugu 
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grammarians began to formulate the theory of the regular “ prakrti 
vikrti bhava ” not only of Sanskrit and Telugu but also of Prakrt and 
Telugu, of course not knowing or caring for the implications of deriva- 
tive or cognate relationship. We know they made an attempt to 
derive certain Telugu words from Sanskrit or Prakrt, but they did not 
at all touch the grammar, the very core of any language. 

Some later scholars and Prakrt grammarians included another 
South Indian language also — the “ Dravida" — among the Prakrts. It 
was Markapdeya and Laksmidhara, both of the seventeenth century 
A.D. that included Dravida and Pandya respectively among the coun- 
tries where the Pisaca languages were spoken. Markandeya makes 
further distinction between Kancides'iya, Pandya and Dravida and we 
do not know what he meant by making such a distinction in the 
seventeenth century when the Tamil language was spoken throughout 
that area. He does not seem to distinguish them even as provincial 
dialects of the Tamil language. Ramatarka Vagisa mentions ‘ Dravida 
under the class of Vibhasas or minor Prakrts along with Sakari, 
•Sabari, Abhlrika, and Utkali, which though characterised by rusticity 
(apabhrams'ata) are yet not to be ranked in the class of apabraras'as, if 
•they are employed in the dramas. 

“ S’-g-'P $o5'«rociS)tSg& I 

If they are used in any of the dramas it seems they will lose their 
apabhramas'atva. But who knows they were ever used in any of the 
Sanskrit dramas. He does not say anything about it. 

Moreover, we must note here that none of the early Prakrt 
grammarians like Hemacandra, Valmiki, Trivikrama, ever referred to 
“Dravida” or any of these South Indian languages as Prakrts and 
even their knowledge about the Pisaci seems to be very meagre. Thus 
we may conclude that none of those later Prakrt grammarians who 
included “ Dravidi ” or any other South Indian language among the 
Prakrts or Pis&ci languages had any definite ideas about them, nor do 
they seem to realize fully the implications of trying to establish the 
cognate relationship of the languages of the South with Sanskrit and 
Prakrts. Yet it is surprising that following the opinions which some 
of these Prakrt grammarians have expressed, some modern scholars 
like R. Swaminatha Ayyar and Dr. C. Narayana Rao should have 
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come forward to establish the prakrtic nature of the South Indian 
languages, denying at one stroke the independent origin of any of 
these languages, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, etc. and of the 
existence of the people speaking them in this area before the Aryans 
came and settled in this country. 

I do not propose now to go into the various arguments brought 
forward or the details presented, to show that the South Indian 
languages and particularly Telugu are nothing but later disintegrated 
forms of Prakrts, or to trace the various forms of these languages to 
Prakrtic or Aryan source. I shall only touch one or two important 
positions taken up by them in order to establish the theory of the 
Aryan origin of the South Indian languages. 

The absence of inscriptional or literary evidence of any of these 
South Indian languages before the seventh or eighth centuries of the 
Christian era, is urged as a powerful argument against their existence 
before that time. We have seen how the Aryan Andhras by their 
glorious career in the middle country have succeeded in imposing their 
Prakrt language and Buddhistic religion upon the people of the middle 
India, and contributed to the dislocation of the Dravidian languages 
sjTOken in that country and turned the tide of their growth. From 
the various references in the Buddhistic literature, and in the Buddhis- 
tic Art preserved in the various monuments at Amaravati, Jaggayya- 
peta and other places in the valley of the river Krishna, we can infer 
that Naga tribes were living in the Telugu country centuries before 
the Christian era. They seem to have offered welcome to the 
Buddhist pilgrims who got stranded at the mouths of the Krishna on 
their way to Ceylon. As kings and queens of the Naga race w'ere also 
represented in the monumental figures, we understand that they 
belong to the ruling race of the country before the Andhras came 
there. But we have no traces left to know the nature of the language 
used by them before the advent of the Andhras. But at least as 
regards the name of the country, I think we have clear evidence in the 
reference made by Ptolemy the Greek writer of about the second 
century A.D. to the Triglipton or Trilingon, that this country retained 
its name and known at the time by its original name Telinga or 
Telingana, even after the Andhras settled in that country and develop- 
ed an Empire. This shows that it took some time before the country 
came to be called Andhra after the name of the imperial dynasty that 
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ruled over it. Thus we have some consolation that we have here at 
least a reference to the original name of our country Telingana — Telugu 
— as old as the time of Ptolemy though we are not sure whether Telinga 
has been sanskritized into Trilinga or tht former only a iadhhava form 
of the latter. It is not improbable that the old name of the country 
should have reached Ptolemy through the medium of Sanskrit. 

Though it is true that inscriptions in Telugu language before the 
seventh century a.d. have not so far been discovered, a study of the 
personal titles and names of villages occurring in the Prakrt or Sans- 
krit inscriptions of that period in the light of the history and develop- 
ment of other South Indian languages like Tamil and Kanarese, and 
in the light of the inscriptions available in those languages will 
certainly give a clear and decisive answer to all those Sanskritists 
who doubt the very existence of these languages before the period of 
the available inscriptions. The Tirunatharkunru inscription in Tamil, 
perhaps the oldest in that language, seems to take us to two or three 
centuries earlier as it is believed to have belonged to the fourth century 
A.D. and recently a Tamil inscription of As'oka's time also seems to 
have been discovered. In the former Vat^ejuttu inscription we meet 
with what are called the two peculiar Dravidian letters, namely “ 1 ” 
and the vallinam ‘r' or the Sakatarepha in the words 
Chaniiannorra. These letters occur not only in some village names 
in the Sanskrit inscriptions of the Telugu country in the earlier period, 
but also in later inscriptions in Telugu and in hundreds of words and 
roots that are found common to all these languages. The old Dravi- 
dian “ 1 ” changed later in Telugu into ‘ da ’ in a good number of 
words (cf. ‘ Aimbattelu ’ of the above inscription becoming ‘ ebadi e<3u, 
in Telugu) while the vallinam ‘ r ’ remained almost the same. In the 
Ongodu grant of the Pallava King Sivaskandavarman II of about 430 
A.D. we have the vallinum ‘ r ’ appearing in mrrtrc/iJtfH 

gramo dakshivatah, Pennkaparru grama Uttarafah etc. Here even in 
the word ‘ rastra ’ vallinum ‘ r’ is used. In the Gorantla plates of 
Attivarman of about the middle of the fourth century a.d. mention is 
made of a village ‘ Tanlikonk ’ on the southern bank of the river 
Krsnabenna. The peculiar Dravidian letter ‘ 1 ’ which occurs in 
later Telugu inscriptions perhaps appears for the first time here in the 
name of a Telugu village which is identified with Tadikonda of 
Gudivada Taluq in the Krishna District. It was read as ‘Tanthikontha’ 
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by Dr. Fleet (Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 102). In the Buccliircddi- 
palam plates of Simhavarman II we have a grant of ‘ vijuvattigrama ’ 
which is identified with Viduvaluru of the Kovvur Taluk, Nellore 
District — by Mr. Somasekhara Sarma (Journal of the Madras Univer- 
sity, Vol. XII, No. 1, 1940). As for the (Kannada) ^ here he has 
expressed adoubt but as the letter in these plates exactly resembles 
that in in the Tirunathrakunru inscription in Tamil we may take 
it that this letter being a peculiar one happened to be a common 
inheritance and was in use in Telugu country even from earlier times. 
In theTimmapuram plates and Chipurupalli plates of Visnuvardhana 
I or Visamasiddhi we have ‘ 1 ’ used in “ Palakivisaya.” 

In Talamanci plates of Vikramaditya I we have (Kaijnada) 
used in the same manner. 

^ (Kannada) ^3- (^i; «) JIW: 

In the Cikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman of Visniikundin 
dynastywehave (Kannada) in (Kannada) ...tSa^sK 

Thus in many other later inscriptions in Telugu very many 
words with (Kadnatja) *3 and » appear as in Yuddhamalla’s Bezw-ada 
inscription as (Kannada) -S^eS, (Kannada) (Kannada) etc. 

In the Pedavegi grant of Hastivarman of the Salankayana 
dynasty mention is made of ‘ pralura grama ’ and as its boundaries 
' Cenceruvu,’ ‘ Kamburanceruvu ’ etc. In the last two words we meet 
with the sakatarepha or the vallinum ‘ r ’ which is peculiar to the 
Dravidian languages. ‘ Ceruvu ’ is a Telugu word corresponding to 
its Kanarese from ‘ ke/'e ' meaning a tank, which also contains the 
sakatarepa, thus indicating the cognate relationship of these languages. 

Thus even in inscriptions written in Sanskrit, we find that the 
peculiar Dravidian letters are introduced, when the names of the 
Telugu villages containing these letters are mentioned. This is itself 
enough evidence for the existence of indigenous languages besides 
Prakrts and Sanskrit in that country, and a comparison of the words 
containing these letters also help us in tracing the history of our 
language into a period far beyond the age of inscriptions. 

In some of the prakrtic inscriptions of the Iksvaku line of kings 
discovered at NagSrjunakoijda. traces of indigenous languages may 
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also be detected in the use of the words like ‘ Mahatalavara.’ This 
word Mahatalavara occurs as a title of nobility applied to some mem- 
bers of the royal family along with other titles as Mahasenapati and 
Mahadandanayaka. Later it occurs again in the Kopdamudi plates 
of Jayavarman of the Brihatpalayana dynasty and its Dravidian origin 
is suggested by Dr. Sten Konow. The term ‘ talavara ’ is explained 
in a commentary on Kalpasiitra by Vinayavijaya thus — “Tusta 
bhupala pradatta patta bandha vibhOsita rajastaniyah (cf. Kaipa- 
siitru, Ed., Jabobi) and some scholars like Vogel saw a connection of 
this word with the ‘ Talayari ’ of the Tamil language, meaning a 
village watchman. The Telugu word ‘ talari ’ used in the same sense- 
may be considered as a form derived from it, and if these are con- 
nected with the form of the inscriptions, they offer an example for 
deterioration in meaning. But ‘ talavara ' can more easily be connected 
with the Tamil ‘ talaivar ’ meaning ‘ leader,’ head, president, etc., 
(from talai head ; var - avar — an honorific or plural suffix) of which 
‘ talavara ’ may be considered as a peculiarly Telugu form of that day, 
since the word ‘talai’ of Tamil becomes ‘ tala ’ in Telugu, and the 
whole word is changed into ajanta according to the usual practice in 
Telugu. Hence we may say that the Dravidian word preserved in 
this form is more a Telugu word than even a Tamil one. But a 
Sanskritist may easily connect it with some Sanskrit or Prakrt word 
like sthala and say that the plural or honorific suffix var (cf. Tam. 
avar. Tel. varu) has developed in the same manner as those of the 
Aryan vernaculars like Bengali — ‘ amhara,’ ‘ tera,’ or ‘ hvar,’ ‘ Hot,’ 
of the Dardic group of languages, (cf. History of Telugu Language, 
Vol. II). Because the Bengali plural ‘ ra ’ is traced by Dr. Suniti- 
Kumara Chatterji to the genitive plural in ra — as amhara, tunhara, it 
is said the Dravidian avar also must have been developed in the 
same manner. At this rate it may perhaps be even connected with 
English verb are. Because some Sanskritists persume the non-exis- 
tence of any language here before the coming in of the Aryans, they 
are sometimes obliged to trace an older form in a language to a later 
form in a later language and thus put the cart before the horse. 

What I wish to impress upon you here is that it is this advent 
and the domination of the semi-Aryan tribe of Andhras in the middle 
country, which made Prakrt the language of the state and of their 
inscriptions during the early centuries of the Christian era, that was 
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•responsible for crushing the Dravidian language of the country or 
turning the tide of their growth into an altogether different direction. 
We cannot, therefore, expect to have inscriptions or literature in the 
language of the country, as an evidence of their existence, as it was not 
patronized either by the kings or cared by the people of that day. 

But in the countr>- further south, which was not affected by any 
political or linguistic domination, Dravidian language and literature 
•continued to develop under the patronage of the kings of the soil. 

Even there we find the literature and language of the period 
-affected by the religious thought of the Buddhists and Jains who went 
and settled there in smaller numbers, for the purpose of religious 
|)ropaganda. The Tamil language seems to have been analyzed even 
as early as the beginning of the Christian era, and though one may 
not believe the fabulous stories regarding the literary activities of the 
Tamil Sangams, from the nature of the linguistic forms and literary 
traditions embodied in the Tamil grammar by Tolkappiyanar, from the 
type of language and the form of poetry of what is called the Sangam 
literature, which looks very much older when compared with that of 
Prabandhas and still later religious poetry of Alvars and Nayanars of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, A.D., we may safely presume that we 
have at least in one Dravidian language literary evidence to show that 
the language was in a developed state of existence many centuries 
before the era of Christ. It looks ridiculous enough to think of 
deriving the Tamil language of Puravdiiftni and other poems of the 
old Sangam literature and also the old Halagannada language from 
the later Prakrts or the modern Aryan vernaculars of Northern India 
and much more so if their very existence as independent languages 
before the sixth or seventh century a.d. is denied, in order to make 
way for the theory of their Aryan origin or to explain away the non- 
.Aryan or the Dravidian characteristics found in the later vernaculars 
of the North. 

Of the earlier scholars of Dravidian Philology it is Dr. Pope that 
held strong opinion regarding the close affinitj' of the Dravidian 
languages with Sanskrit. Dr. Caldwell and others, while admitting 
some points of similarity between the Dravidian and Indo-European, 
•assigned Dravidian idioms to the Scythian group, after close investi- 
gation into the grammatical- features of these languages. As the 
•Scythian theory seems to have been exploded, later scholars like 
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Dr, Sten Konow considered the Dra vidian languages of South India as 
an independent group by themselves. But very recently, serious attempts 
have been made by R. Swaminatha Ayyar and Dr. C. Narayana Rao 
to revive the theory of Dr. Pope and by way of substantiating, the 
former tried to derive the pronominal and verbal forms from Sanskrit, 
while the latter considering Telugu and its sister languages of the 
Dravidian group as disintegrated forms of Prakrts attempted to trace 
their origin to the Praki't through the Aryan vernaculars of the North. 
\Vc know Sanskrit is a very copious language and the gniminarians 
liave furnished it with a comprehensive Dhatupdtha, and we have 
already seen how. with great ingenuity, derivations from Sanskrit were 
offered for foreign words borrow'ed by the language, even in the days of 
Kumarila. Those who look into the Lingabhattlya, will see how the 
words pika and kdka are both derived from the root kai, gai — S'abde 
{apihitam KdyatlH pika/i) — hy applying suitable Sanskrit terminations, 
though the Sanskrit grammarians of the early period have according 
to Kumarila’s own testimony recognized the words pika, nlma, tdma- 
rasa etc., as foreign. The word pika is clearly known to be a borrow- 
ing from Latin pikes like Dinara from Greek Danarios. And it is 
against this kind of offering derivations to foreign words that Kumarila 
• entered a strong protest in his day. “ Verbal resemblance is ” says 
Mr. Beames in his Comparatwe Gratmiiar “unless supported by other 
arguments the most unsafe of all grounds on which to base an induc- 
tion to Philology. Too many writers, in other respect meritorious, 
seem to proceed on Fuellen’s Process. There is a river in Macedon 
and there is also morever a river in Monmouth, and there is Salmon in 
both.” A certain Tamil word contains a P, so does a certain Sanskrit 
word, and ergo, the latter is derived from the former. We may even 
say ergo — the former is .derived from the latter. We have already 
seen how the plural suffix ar or var which is at least as old as the 
time of the grammarian Tolkappiyar, is derived from later Bengali 
genitive forms amara, era, fora used in the nominative. Similarly 
another plural termination ka2 which according to the earliest Dravi- 
dian grammar is said to have been used only after neuter nouns, but 
later came to be used after other nouns also, appears in Telugu as 
kalu, kulu, la, lu, (as in Mrakulu, samvatsarambul, alu (alamanda) and 
this is traced to plural forms in Sanskrit or Prakrt with a l{a-pratyaya 
.in Svartha to which the word. loka is said to have b en suffixed. Thus 


40 
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the word mrdkvhi is said to have been developed in some such manner 
as this — mrdnu, virdnu eva-mi'iiviiki.i-\-lokii-mrCtiniki}-loka'>iitnluukal. 
Mnimikaln-mraiiukiihi. The Tamil marau^nl, maraf?al, also in the 
same manner. But one difficulty here is, that the words loka and tiub 
(from sarva), gaua etc., came into use in Bengali and otlier modern 
Aryan vernaculars only in the New Indo-Aryan period, say from about 
the tenth century A.D. while we liave the form in gnl occurring in the 
early Sangam literature in Tamil, and noted as a sign of plurality 
appended mostly to amahat or caste-less nouns, in the grammar of 
Tolkappiyar who belonged to the beginning of the Christian era. A 
good number of noun forms that do not end in ka in Tamil even from 
a remote time as eli, kill, J, niaratii, piuam, iiiiai, iiari, iiniri, etc., 
appear in Tehigu as forms ending in ka, ga, ku, or gu, as eltika, 
ciluka, iga, mriiku, plmiga, enugu, vakka, vxukka and they have to be 
considered as back forms from the plurals in gaf when hi alone of gain 
came to be taken as the sign of plurality in Telugu. But to explain 
K of kalu as being due to a Svarthe-ka-pratyaya of Sanskrit, is not only 
far-fetched, but does not at all fit in with the nature of the forms in 
Tamil or Kanarese. Morever the word loka as a sign of plurality was 
not in use in the Prakrtic or the middle Indo-Aryan period when the- 
old case signs of Sanskrit were still preserved, but came into use only 
in the latter vernacular stage, and it is really surprising to note that it 
should have been considered as giving rise to forms in gal current 
in literature of the pre-Christian era. No further comment is- 
necessary. 

Even the case-terminations are traced to Sanskrit sources. The- 
Tamil nominative au to the Sanskrit instrumental ua as in Rdmeiia, 
dhanena; dative ku to Sanskrit krte etc. (See History of Telugu 
Language, Vol. II, by Dr. C. Narayana Rao). 

Prof. Sten Konow saw some Dravidian influence in forms like- 
krtavan as compared to Tamil S'eydavan : Kartdsmi, Cesinavddanu, 
but these are traced to the Avestic forms. The Tamil pronominal 
form in an is traced to Vedic Bharan ; and Telugu Vddu, Vaiidu, to 
Pali Bharanto; Kanarese ovam to Ardhamlgdhi fiAaram. For every 
kind of change in the Dravidian form a corresponding form in some- 
Aryan language or other is shown to us. Just like vdiidu is traced to 
bharanto the verbal forms randu (you come), Vinudu (you hear) are 
traced to agacchantu, srinvantu. The feminine termination al is- 
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also from the same ant in Bharant since in Telug^u it sometimes 
changes into ndr as in Kodalit — kodandru. 

The first and second personal pronominal forms, ydu, nan, eti, 
ydn%, Ini, yin, mm etc., are derived from Sanskrit asmat andyimnat. 
The method of deriving terminations of one language which still keeps 
to its agglutinative nature from the fossilized forms in another language 
which seems to have reached its inflexional stage long ago, does not 
anyhow appeal to our reason. 

Another peculiar method is adopted by these Sanskritists who 
deny the very existence of Dravidian languages as an independent 
group. Whenever a peculiarity in Dravidian languages not traceable 
to modern Arj’an languages is found, the)' try to trace it directly to 
Sanskrit as in the case of the vallinum ‘r’ or the S'akafarepha and the 
peculiar Dravidian sound 1 ; and for anything that cannot be traced 
to Sanskrit or Prakrts, parallels are shown in the later Aryan verna- 
culars. The S'akatarepha not found in later Aryan vernaculars but is 
found in Telugu words like kaiji, pirra etc., is traced direct to 
Sanskrit words Krsija, Prstha, etc., but here the parallels in other 
Dravidian languages, the development and the history of these words 
therein is not taken into consideration at all. As for the sound ‘ ! ’ 
though it is as ancient as the time of Tolkappi3’ar in Tamil, since it 
occurs in the names of some modern vernaculars as Oiiya, Marwaji, 
etc., it is taken as on Ar5-an sound. Again as for the relation in 
Dravidian languages between the substantive and its attribute, which 
is quite unlike that in Sanskrit, and which requires the agreement 
between the two as regards the gender, number and case, the parallels 
from the later North Indian vernaculars are cited. When a peculiarity 
not traceable to Sanskrit or even Prakrt is found in the modern Aryan 
languages and when that is inherent to all the languages of the 
Dravidian group, it is but reasonable to attribute it to the influence of 
the latter upon the former than otherwise. 

Just like the terminations, most of the Telugu roots and verbal 
forms are also traced to Sanskrit roots and forms, depending more on 
the superflcial resemblance in sound than upon the history and 
development of those forms in other Dravidian languages. Thus the 
services of the root ‘ kr ’ are requisitioned to explain the particles 
‘ku’, ‘gu’, etc. found at the end of most of the Telugu roots as 
dilku=dhunu'\-kr, ekku — to rise \i^=Sdh-\-Kr, braduku^vrddh-\-kr ; 
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umix+kr=mringu ; digf’ii~di-\rkr ; rcf<ii=^rk-^kr ; piUhi,<varUta ; 
dhitmt with ir gave rise to thf«/i»=to plough ; aksn'^kcimi, pakv(i'> 
xandti^io cook etc. Tiicch+h- = longii, because Hindi has got 
Juccha.” 

The roots ending in cti etc., are all derived from kyii the future 
particle suffixed to the Sanskrit root— W ch from “ udayisya " ; 
chigirucu from Sikharkya, ixdakincu from adharixya, gclucn from 
jita-\-kya ; ciUtcii from etc. Similarly tattu from tadita. 

Tel. chiinmu to scatter, is derived from Syaiidaiiam, Teliyu = to know, 
is derived from dhcivcilci’^isyd and so on and so forth. 

I do not propose to discuss these derivations here, but only wish 
to indicate another line — perhaps what I think a more proper line — 
of investigation into the early history of the Telugu language. Unless 
we compare the forms in other Dravidian languages also, we cannot 
arrive at the truth regarding the nature and form of these roots in 
Telugu and until we arrive at a root material common to all the 
Dravidian languages, and frame regular laws of Phonetic change, no 
purpose is served by trying to trace those found in Telugu or any 
other single language to Sanskrit or Prakrt. Moreover roots are 
prohibited from being used independently in the Sanskrit language 
unless they are converted into padas by suffixing ^rafyeryas according 
to the dictum apadam naprayunjlta and we cannot understand how 
kr by itself could come at the end of other roots and give rise to those 
ending in gu in any of these languages. I cannot help drawing your 
particular attention to one fact that most of the forms ending in kii, 
gu, etc., considered by grammarians as roots in the Telugu and also 
in Kannada language appear without these particles in the Tamil 
language and sometimes also in Kanna<ja. This clearly shows that 
these forms ending in kti, gti, etc., which according to Dr. Caldwell 
are mere formative additions, cannot claim to be roots at all. Another 
point is that while Telugu grammarians consider the forms ending in 
ku, gu, etc., as roots, the Tamil grammarian Tolkappiyar considers 
few, dti, tu, ru, in the singular and kum, dum, turn, rum, in the plural 
as verbal suffixes which convert the root into a finite verb. The 
Kannada grammarians make mention of kum, gum, as two affixes of the 
third person which convert the root into a verbal form. These forms 
can be used for all tenses, even also in the past without any distinction 
of gender, number, etc. Here I think we discover a reminiscence of 
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the old condition of things prevailing in this group of languages in the 
early stages of their development, when the form in kum, as in 
Velugttm, pogum, etc. the tadharmadhaka as it is called by the 
Telugu grammarians, used in all tenses without any distinction. 
Other forms distinguishing time, gender and number, seem to have 
been developed from the old form in gxi, when this gti which is a 
remnant of the auxiliary root agu came to be considered either as a 
formative suffix as in Tamil, or as a part of the root itself, as in 
Telugu. While ku was retained only in the forms of the present in 
Tamil, to which irti and In were added to make the first personal 
singular form therein, the kii ending form was taken as the root itself 
in Telugu, to which cii, xiniia, nu, were added to make the present 
form, and itu and ni were added to make a past form from it. cf. 
Tamil ; Seygit -|- irC-n = Seygiren. Sey + du + cn Seyden ; Telugu : 
Vehigii-{-cu + iiniidnu^ Velugiicxmniinu. Velugu~{-iti-{-7u:^ Veligitini. 
These signs of tense have to be traced to independent words in the 
language and not to any terminations in Sanskrit. 

The preconceived theory of the Aryan origin of these forms makes 
the Sanskritist overlook the fact that unlike the Aryan languages, the 
Dravidian still preserve clear traces of agglutination, and that is why 
\ve are still able to trace these cut up parts to some independent word 
or words which were merely glued on to the original root one after 
the other. As Tamil Stry+('<r^gM-l-/nj+e>i= Seyg/ren ; Tam.: Sey^- 
(i) dn+Sii=Sey (i)dcii-, Telugu: Ciyu-^itu-]-eu=:C?^ii-{-(i) 

Cesitini. etc. etc. It may also be shown that most of the other forms 
of the verb are formed in the same manner by the help of other 
auxiliary roots as — causal — Ceyif\-incti=Ccyiiicu. Infinitive — •ey+ 
an=CSyan (cf. Tamil: Seyya). Passive — ceyan~\-padu = ceyabadu 
(cf. Tiimil: Scyyappadu) etc. 

Similarly all declensional endings which are traced to Sanskrit 
terminations, may be easily shown to be remnants of independent 
words in the Dravidian languages, since these seem to be just passing 
into inflexional stage, unlike those of the Aryan which have already 
reached a petrified stage of inflexion. But I do not propose to trouble 
you with all that now. 

I ventured to take so much of your time, for which I crave j’our 
indulgence and deal with this topic at such a length, because this is an 
important question connected with the origin and development of our 
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own language. Dr. C. Narayana Kao’s work describing the 
of the Telngti Language in two big volumes, published by the Andhra 
University, is one of the most important works connected with the 
Dravidian linguistics published in recent years, and it must be said 
that it is a result of very patient study and hard work on the part of 
the author. He has collected very valuable material for the history 
of the Telugu language and with the help of this, he endeavoured to 
substantiate the theory of the .'^ryan origin of the Dravidian group of 
languages. Hence it is not only the Telugu people that should be 
interested in it, but it should draw the attention of all those who are 
interested in the study of Dravidian linguistics. But I wish to point 
out to all interested that this question cannot be solved by this kind 
of approach alone. To trace the history of the Telugu language 
beyond the limits of the available literary material in that language, a 
close comparison with other South Indian languages more closely 
allied to it than with those of the North, is necessary, and every 
attempt has to be made to explain the forms from the material 
available in these languages themselves, before we think of tracing 
them to outside sources. The laws of Dravidian phonetics have to 
be discovered and established before any attempt is made to- 
wards any kind of linguistic affiliation. The grammatical forms and 
structure of the various Dravidian languages have to be studied in 
detail. A closer study of, and comparison with, Tamil language and 
grammar in which we find some of the earliest recorded traditions of 
Dravidian language and thought, is absolutely necessary, particularly 
because this is comparatively less influenced by the Aryan language 
than other languages of the group. It is perhaps true that Dr. Caldwell 
gave more importance to Tamil in comparing the forms in Dravidian 
languages, as, perhaps he was better acquainted with it, but we cannot 
say it is quite undue, as it preserves the oldest records in the whole 
group of the languages; only we have to urge that equal or due im- 
portance should be given to other languages also. But it is really 
surprising to find some modern scholars of America and Europe 
perhaps carried away by swing to the other side, advancing views 
altogether minimizing the importance of Tamil in a study of Dravidian 
linguistics. It is Mr. E. Tuttle of America who seems to have said : 
“If we want to understand the history of the language of the South, 
we should begin from the Northern side.’’ This view has been 
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endorsed by Prof. Jules Bloch in this manner: “The Dravidian 
language which has almost always been chosen for comparison, is 
Tamil, which, in fact, is best known of all the dialects for various 
reasons. Even if we admit that from the Vedic up to the present 
time Tamil has changed very little, there still remains the fact that 
the domain of this Dravidian dialect is the furthermost off from the 
region of Vedic civilization. On this principle alone, it should have 
been the last one to be taken into consideration for the sake of com- 
parative study. Here he quotes the above opinion of the American 
scholar .Mr. Tuttle, and proceeds: 

“ In fact, our knowledge of the Dravidian languages of the North 
is very imperfect, and certainly has been very recently acquired so 
much so that, when it is possible, to recognize the interchange of 
vocabulary between Dravidian and Indo-Aryan, it is very difficult to 
determine which is the lender and which is the borrower, though it is 
absolutely necessary to know the common form of the Dravidian (in 
a general way). We know of it very little and we search for it less. 
In fact Tamil represents very badly the common Dravidian language." 
Here Prof. Jules Bloch at least admits that our knowledge of the 
Dravidian languages of the North is very imperfect and very recent 
and recognizes the absolute necessity of search for the common 
Dravidian form. Though the present day Tamil and the Tamil 
country is far away from the Vedic civilization, we have to admit its 
Dravidian counterpart of the Vedic age must have had its abode very 
near the Vedic land to have exerted its influence on the lower strata 
of the Aryan society to such an extent as to develop non-Aryan 
tendencies in their language which ultimately led to the development 
of Prakrts and later Aryan vernaculars of the North. No-body can 
say that Tamil represents that old Dravidian common form. It has to 
begot at by a thorough comparison of all the forms available in all the 
languages of the group including those of the North. The only claim 
to be recognized for Tamil is that it can show us a much older 
recorded tradition, indicating a particular stage in the development of 
the Dravidian tongue, than what we find in other languages of the 
group especially those of the North about which our knowledge is very 
meagre and recent. It may be noted here that the Northern Dravidian 
languages must have undergone a considerable change during their long 
life and they must also have been considerably influenced by the Aryan 
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languages surrounding them. The residue of the Dravidian element 
therein must be very small indeed, though of sufticient importance to 
any study of the Dravidian linguistics. This brings to our mind more 
prominently the absolute necessity for a collection of Dravidian cog- 
nates and root material before we will be able to determine the 
nature and development of the vocabulary or forms of the Dravidian 
languages. 

Dr. Caldwell has led the way for the study of the Dravidian 
linguistics, nearly a century ago, and we owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude, but it has to be followed up by further investigations and 
closer comparison of forms in various languages of the group with a 
view to understand the common line of development of these languages. 
Grierson’s Linguistic Siirvey of individual languages and their dialects 
has been very useful, and increased interest is being shown in this 
subject by various scholars in various countries. In our own country, 
the name of late K. V. Lakshmana Rao must be remembered in 
connection with the work on Dravidian linguistics and Rao Saheb 
Gidugu Ramamurty Pantulu Garu endeavoured to follow in the wake 
of Dr. Caldwell, but it is very unfortunate that the former should 
have been cut off, before his schemes have been fulfilled, and that the 
laborious work of our Rao Saheb now — alas, late Rao Saheb — has not 
taken any proper or tangible shape for one reason or other. Nobody 
in this country can help feeling that the recent demise of Rao Saheb 
Ramamurty Pantulu has created a very great void in the field of 
linguistic studies in the Andhra des'a. His untiring energy and his 
singleness of purpose in search after truth and his dogged enthusiasm 
in the cause taken up by him, especially in the matter of linguistic 
development and reform, has been a source of great inspiration for 
all those who came into contact with him. He is the pioneer of 
modern linguistic studies in our own country, and it is the misfortune 
of the Andhras that they have not been able to derive the full benefits 
of his profound scholarship. 

The Nighantu work started under the loving patronage and 
unbounded munificence of that great patron of letters, the Maharaja 
of Pithapuram, and the able guidance of Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu, 
should have removed the great want of an etymological dictionary for 
Telugu. Cognate forms from other Dravidian languages are no doubt 
given here and there, like the Tamil Lexicon published by the 
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University of Madras ; but more attention seems to have been paid to the 
Sanskritic than to the Dravidian point of view. We hope to have 
the complete work before us ere long to satisfy the needs of the Telugu 
literary public. 

Thus the origin and early history of our language has yet to be 
traced and worked out from the Dravidian point of view, especially in 
view of the recent approach to the subject made from the Prakrtic 
and -Xryan point of view, by Dr. C. Narayana Rao which seems 
to deny the very existence of Telugu before the rise of the Aryan 
prakrits. But as a matter of fact Telugu was in existence even during 
the Buddhist period. We have seen how traces of it appear here and 
there in the Sanskrit and Prakrt inscriptions in the form of titles, 
place names, boundaries of villages etc. But from about the seventh 
century a.d. we see it in its earlier form in the inscriptions of the 
Coja and Calukya kings who came to the rescue of the vernacular 
languages of the country. We hear that more inscriptions in Telugu 
of the early period are being discovered ; thanks to the endeavours of 
the archa:ological departments in British India, and Native States, 
which we hope would push further the boundaries of our knowledge 
of the Telugu language into the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Even the recent enterprise of private institutions like Laksmanaraya 
Paris'odhaka Mapdall of Telingana, of the .Andhra Historical Research 
Society' and the Andhra Sahitya Parisad of the Circars, of the 
Tirupati Devasthanam Committee of Vehgadam, and the Bhdrati of 
Madras, have laid the Andhras under a deep debt of gratitude by 
the publication of the various inscriptions collected or edited 
by them. 

Though the language of the earlier inscriptions seems to betray 
the peculiar characteristics which indicate the Dravidian origin of 
our language, that of the later ones written in verse already exhibits 
such a high flown style, with Sanskrit elements, as would lead the 
way for the stately march of Nannaya’s style of Andhra Bharata. 
But none of them seem to give us any inkling into the nature of the 
early warblings on the indigenous bards of Telingana. Just as the 
beginnings of the Telugu language were lost shrouded by the thick 
mist of the Aryan language, the beginnings of the indigenous Telugu 
literature were also lost buried deep under the weight of the 
Sanskrit influence. 
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Hence it is that oiir Nannyabhatta of the eleventh century a. d. 
has to be considered as our first poet and a translation of hi.s Vyustj* 
bharata as our first work in the literature. After the revival of 
Brahminism, the rulers of some dynasties in the Deccan like the 
•Calukyas began to encourage and patronize the Des'i poetry in the 
indigenous language of the country — the Sanskrit scholars naturally 
gained favour with them and dedicated works to them or composed 
the texts of their inscriptions. The form, the theme and the style 
evolved by these scholars of Sanskrit and adopted in their writings 
in various languages of the country specially Kannada and Telugu 
.gained favour with the upper classes of Society and seems to 
have driven into complete oblivion all the popular literature of 
ballads, songs, etc., that must have previously prevailed in the 
country in the old language of the soil. We have so very few 
and stray references to such kinds of compositions that we are now 
almost inclined to doubt their very existence. The Cattane and 
Bedende types of composition in old Halagannada referred to by 
Nrpatunga in his Kavirajamarga, seem to have been forgotten even in 
his day. Similarly there are many types of old composition referred 
to by Palkuriki Somanatha and Nannicodadeva in their works as 
different kinds of gltas, niiaiidagitas, sankaragltas, gaudiigltas, etc., 
many kinds of padas, as vennela padas, gobbipadas, etc., &nd ma.ny 
kinds of ragadas, uddharanas, gadyas, etc., and most of these have 
gone out of use as the poets of the royal courts who were mostly 
scholars in Sanskrit would not adopt these types in their preference 
for Sanskrit models. The adoption of the Sanskrit vrtta and campn 
form has become the order of the day just like the translation of the 
puranic literature and the extensive use of the tatsama form of 
language came to be considered as the only things befitting the high 
class literature in Telugu. Naturally the folk songs and other types 
of composition mentioned above mostly current in the lower strata of 
society and perhaps written in the spoken language of the masses, 
were not considered dignified enough to be recognized as part of 
■literature. Though a little later, the poets of the S'aiva school tried 
to revive the old types of composition and the Jdnu Tenugu of the 
country, in order to facilitate their work of religious appeal and pro- 
paganda among the masses, they would not cross the bounds of 
-tradition already laid by previous writers in matters of language and 
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Style, though they did not hesitate to deviate from it in a number of 
ways. It was Palkuriki Somanatha that stood for the revival of these 
popular types of literature and he not only gave us information 
regarding the currency of these popular types of poetry in Telugu in 
his day, but also gave us a few examples of some of these types of 
composition in his Dvipadas, Ragadas, Gadyas, and S'atakas. Few 
other poets in Telugu have given us as many types of popular poetry 
of their day as Somanatha. Though the Dvipada, and S'ataka have 
found favour with a good number of latter poets also in the Telugu 
land no echo of Jdnu Teniiga in the country was ever heard after 
Somana and Nannicodadeva. There came in later a movement for 
the introduction of Acchateniigu in the held of Telugu poetry perhaps 
by way of a reaction against the preponderance of Sanskrit element 
in the language in the form of long compounds, but it has unfortu- 
nately taken a ridiculous turn, in as much as it has tended towards the 
creation of an artificial language which was neither as dignified and 
graceful as the old, nor as homely and intelligible as the current 
language of the day. We thus see how S'aivism and S'aiva poets 
especially Somanatha were responsible for preserving the tradition 
regarding the popular types of ancient Telugu literature. Though it 
has not been actually handed down to us, the old tradition seems to 
have been continued in the various kinds of folk songs current in the 
lower strata of society even to the present day and it is one of the 
important duties of the present generation to take early steps to 
preserve even now these old types of composition before they are 
completely swept away from the land and forgotten by the incursions 
of modern tastes, and influence of foreign civilization. This under- 
current of mass literature though clothed in a language not so elegant 
as that of the higher classes of society and as such tabooed by them 
as grdmya, carried with it various branches of varied interest like the 
heroic tale, the puranic story, the social, religious and philosophic 
theme, most of these in the form of Dvipada. W'e have the indigen- 
ous drama in the form of Yaksagana or Vidhi Ndtaka and also in the 
form of shadow play, and various kinds of songs in a variety of metre 
in the form of padas, and we have also prose compositions in the 
form of gadya. We cannot to-day afford to neglect such a variety of 
literature simply because it happened to be composed in the language 
of the masses. Even from the linguistic point of view it will be very 
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useful as indicating the lines of growth or corruption in the language, 
and as a help to understand the provincialisms in the various parts of 
the country. The vocabulary of our language has to be enriched and 
our dictionaries enlarged by gathering together the provincialisms of 
the country. Dr. Woolner speaking of Sir George Grierson’s Peasant 
Life of Behar remarked, at the third session of this Conference thus : “ It 
reminds us how much material there is in the mouths of the peasants, 
that is not recorded in dictionaries of the literary language. It 
should be the function of the Universities to train such local enquirers.” 

Now coming to the high class literature in Telugu, we cannot 
trace it to earlier popular literature of the country, since it had its 
beginnings in the translations of Sanskrit works. But it seems to 
have shared some traditions in common with the literatures of the 
neighbouring languages like Kannada, particularly in the adoption of 
the translation method, of the puranic theme, campii form, Sanskrit 
Vrltas, introduction of long Sanskrit compounds, tatsama language, 
and Akkara metre etc. The method adopted in both these languages 
is more of an adaptation than of a direct translation and the 
puranic theme of the early days in Kannada had a Jaina colou- 
ring and borrowed much from Jaina literature, unlike that in 
Telugu which is purely Brahminic. The campu form is older 
in Kannada than in Telugu and does not seem to be a common 
borrowing from Sanskrit as it can be traced even to the Tamil 
Literature of the early centuries of the Christian era.' The introduc- 
tion of Sanskrit metres also seems to have started earlier in Kannada 
than in Telugu though each language has adopted them according 
to its own genius and inherited traditions. The fact that the few' 
verses that are found in the inscriptions of the pre-Nannya period so 
far discovered were written only in the indigenous metres and not in 
the metres adopted from the Sanskrit literature, clearly indicates that 
these Sanskrit metres were not very much in vogue in the Telugu 
country before the time of Nannaya. It is perhaps Nannaya himself 
or poets of his age that made a harmonious blend of all the various 
elements, indigenous and Sanskrit, available in their time. They not 
only gave a local colouring to the vrttas borrowed from Sanskrit by 
introducing into them the indigenous elements of ya/f and ^rastr, but 

‘ The Caviptt form of composition in the south seems to be as old as Tolkappiyar 
who refers to it as tonmai danc urai odu Ptmaruda palamai merre. This is called 
townai or Campu where prose is mixed with poetry in narrating an old tale. 
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along with them they continued the use of metres of native origin 
like sJsa, glia, akkara, etc., which seem to have crept into Prakrt 
lakshana even at an early period. When we find that some of the 
Telugu metres like slsa, dvipada, etc., are developments from the old 
ahavalpa metre in Tamil, and there is a correspondence between the 
Telugu yati and the monai of Tamil, between ihe prdsa of Kanarese, 
and Telugu, and that .\kkara forms a common feature of Telugu and 
Kanarese, we are forced to believe in the independent existence of 
these languages, some common features of which persisted to appear 
in the individual languages in spite of the overpowering influence of 
Sanskrit and its literary models. 

This blending of linguistic and literary traditions of old with 
those of Sanskrit which has been going on perhaps since the revival of 
Sanskrit and Brahmanism in the country at last culminated in the 
production of Andhra Bluirata ■ihe first and most memorable work in 
Telugu by Nannaya under the direction of the king Rajarajanarendra 
of the Calukya dynasty. Tikkana followed in the wake and being a 
man of more resourcefulness and national predilections managed to 
impart a new colouring to the old puranic theme by giving Andhra 
touches and by adopting more of a Des-i style than that of mdrga ; 
and as if to pave the way for the evolution of the independent Pra- 
hhaiidha in Telugu Literature called his work a Prabandka Mandali 
while dedicating it to Hariharanatha. Out of this purapic theme was 
gradually evolved the Telugu Prabhandha the greatest achievement 
of the Andhra poetic genius. Nannicoda, Nacana Somanatha, and 
Srinatha, and other later poets have all contributed their share towards 
the evolution of the Telugu Prabhandha, which appeared in its full 
glory and perfect form in the age of Krsnadevaraya of the Vijayanagara 
empire. In the age of this Emperor, we see again something of the 
glory of the days of the Imperial Andhras. Here we find Telugu langu- 
age attaining its high and honoured position, not only by being used by 
the Emperor-poet himself as the language of his memorable work 
Amuktamdlyadd, but also by being declared by his Lord Andhra 
Vallabha, as the best of all the vernacular languages of the country. 
Telugu Literature which has been developing under the patronage of 
Calukya, Kakatlya and Reddi dynasties of kings, has not only reached 
its high water mark in this memorable age of Kysnadevaraya, but even 
began to inundate the Tamil country of the South, as far down as 
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Tanjore and Madura, where later on it had fostered the growth of 
some new branches of literature under the loving care of the Naik 
rulers of the day. The process of evolution of Telugu Prahijncllia 
need not detain us here, but I should like to take this opportunity of 
impressing upon you here the importance of the application of the 
evolutionary process in all our studies either literary or linguistic. 
This method of study which is otherwise known as the historical and 
comparative method enables us to understand the inner meaning of 
the various currents in the literary and linguistic life of a nation. By 
this we can understand and explain not only the characteristic features 
of poets of different ages and their works, but also see in the proper 
perspective, how the whole language or literature is a true reflection 
of the life of that nation. The old time-honoured method of studying 
a work for its own sake, applying the grammatical or rhetorical 
principles, and investigating into gtnia, dosa, alamkdra, rasa, etc. of 
the works is good enough in its own way, but there is no doubt that 
a critical and intelligent study of a work in relation to the life and 
times of the poet and to its position in the whole range of that litera- 
ture, will lead us to a better appreciation and understanding of the 
beauties and merits of the work as well as the genius of its author. 
It is very unfortunate that literary criticism is generally attended 
with cavilling and rancour in our country, instead of being a liberal 
large-hearted appreciation of the beauties of the art of poetr\’. The 
critic must have an appreciative and sympathetic heart, the stz/irrfa- 
yatva as our Alamkarikas put it, and must be able to understand 
without prejudice the other man’s point of view. Let me quote 
from a great author a few relevant sentences about the present state 
of criticism in our country : 

“Too much of what is called criticism ignores examination and 
is no more than an effort to agree or disagree upon, to accept or 
reject, what is said or done by other people. We rush to take sides. 
Such criticism is perverse and hides truth. The reason why we 
understand one another so imperfectly is that we attack or accept 
what is said or done as we are impelled by our prejudices. We 
consider everything subjectively, in its relation to ourselves. We do 
not take the trouble to perceive what the other person means. If we 
listen carefully to the words he uses, it is merely to fasten upon their 
ambiguities and look for blemishes. What the man had in his mind 
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we do not try to discover, what the intention of the artist was, we do 
not bother to understand. We must get behind the words and actions 
to seek out what the other man really means.” 

Perhaps those who are trained in old methods of criticism cannot 
appreciate this new historical method which is being introduced as a 
result of the western influence and English education. Mr. K. 
Veeresalingam Pantulu to whom .Andhras are deeply indebted in more 
ways than one, has already laid the foundations for the history of 
Telugu Literature in his Lives of the Telugu Poets. Dr. C. R. Reddi 
has led the way by his Kavitvattattvavicaram lor this new kind oi 
literary appreciation in Telugu and a few others followed him. 
Mr. Vanguri Subba Rao has adopted this method to some extent in his 
history of Telugu Literature and Mr. Tekumalla Achyuta Rao in his 
Telugu Literature of the Vijayanagaram Empire. A comprehensive 
history of Telugu Literature indicating the gradual evolution and 
historical development of the various forms of literary creation in the 
land as reflecting the various phases in the national life of the Telugu 
people, has yet to come into existence. It is gratifying to learn that 
the Andhra University which is devoted to the cause of the advance- 
ment of higher studies in Telugu, has just addressed itself to the task 
of encouraging the production of such a history of its literature by its 
recent announcement of a handsome prize for such a work on com- 
petitive basis. We hope we will have a comprehensive history of 
Telugu literature ere long. Besides a history of our literature, 
authoritative editions of some of the most important works like the 
Bhatata with a complete collection of the necessary readings from all 
the available manuscripts which are likely to perish owing to the 
flimsy nature of their materials, is absolutely necessary both from the 
literary as well as from the linguistic point of view. It is also the 
duty of all Andhras to bring to a successful conclusion the stupendous 
work of the Telugu Encyclopasdia started by Mr. K. V. Lakshmana 
Rao, the pioneer of many such movements in the Telugu country, and 
carried to its third volume by that liberal patron of letters Des'odharaka 
Nageswara Rao Pantulu of happy memory. The Telugu literature 
has further to be enriched by the importation into it of various kinds 
of modem knowledge whose bounds are rapidly increasing day by day,, 
and as it is said 

Samastih Sarva s-astrariam Sahityam Hi kathyate 
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Andhra Sdhitya cannot be said to be complete unless all kinds of scien- 
tific knowledge are brought intoitsfold. ThcAiidhni Viji'ulna Gmtidha 
Maijdali started by Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Kao quarter of a century ago 
worked for some time, but seems to have become defunct now. 1-ortu- 
nately the Madras University has come forward to encourage the pro- 
duction of works dealing with modern scientific subjects in South 
Indian languages bj' instituting prizes of their own and by inanagingan 
endowment in the name.of Raja Ramarayaningar for the encouragement 
of scientific works in Telugu. The scheme is good so far as it goes 
but it does not seem to have attracted sufficient attention of scholars 
in science. Besides this, translation of standard works on science 
may also be undertaken as has been done by the Osmania Univer- 
sity, and it may prove useful in hastening the achievement of the 
object in view. The Andhra University also seems to have addressed 
itself to such a task by publishing a work in Telugu on Vijuniiam, as 
this is the most necessary preliminary work that may be done, before 
a University can think of introducing the vernacular as a medium of 
instruction. I think we need not still quarrel over the standard of 
the language that can be used in such prose works. We know that 
such a great scholar as G. Ramamurty Pantulu has already sacrificed 
his life in the cause of language reform. Telugu prose style has still 
to be developed and it must answer the various needs of the Telugu 
public. The old order changeth in every sphere naturally yielding 
place to the new ; and so far as the language used is intelligible, main- 
tains the standard of elegancy, while keeping with the dignity of the 
subject in hand, 1 think we need not quarrel over the minor points 
of grammatical u‘u,ige. When the theme is great, the treatment is 
dignified, and the style elegant, the sentiment pure and overwhelming, 
it is absurd to quarrel over a Katvardhaka ikdra sandhi or a repha 
.vakatarepha sankara which has forced itself into it here or there. 
Let our new poets of the Romantic School and prose writers of this 
new age produce works of that standard, and all the minor objections 
of the old fashioned grammarians will vanish away into time. 

Gentlemen, we are now at the threshold of a new era of literary 
activity in Telugu. The old classical models of puranic translation, 
prabhandha or dvyarthi iavya are no longer finding favour with the 
new bards of the Telugu country. The modern tendency seems to be in 
favour of a subjective theme, Khapda Kavya, revival of old indigenous 
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metres, social novel, short story, and one act play — ekatika nataka, the 
patriotic song — R^tragana. Let us not blame the new generation that 
nothing yet outstanding, nothing grand, nothing that can stand for 
ever — in our estimation — lias yet been produced. Let us not be hasty 
in our opinions or condemnations. We are yet in a stage of transi- 
tion. The world ideas themselves are in a state of great flux. Yet 
we must admit there is a great awakening in our country. Andhras 
are always forward to enter into or take up any new movement. They 
must develop tenacity of purpose and spirit of endurance to see it 
through. The days of translations or mere imitations seem to have 
gone and we see signs of the dawn of a new era of original production 
as a result of the synthesis of the western culture new'ly imbibed and 
the old inherited culture of the East. Let us patiently wait and see. 
Meanwhile we have got much to do by consolidating the history of 
the Andhras and of their Art and culture. A comprehensive history 
of their language, literature and prosody in their bearings on other 
South Indian languages and literature ; a study of the various pro- 
vincial dialects in its bearing on the development of the language ; 
an etymological dictionary for the language ; an encyclopaedia for 
which a beginning has already been made ; a collection and study of 
the manuscripts and inscriptional material available in the country 
and the publication of the authoritative editions of important Telugu 
works published or unpublished ; an importation of modern scientific 
knowledge into the language, the conservation of the various kinds 
of indigenous literature and Art — these are some of the problems that 
may invite the immediate attention of all Andhras. 

May all Andhras and Institutions rise equal to the occasion and 
May their Family Deity, Lord S'ri Vehkateswara, shower choicest 
blessings on them and infuse into them sufficient energy and enthu- 
siasm to work for the advancement of their mother tongue and mother 
country and the Andhra Rdstra. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Dewan Bahadur P. Subbiah MuDAUtAR, B.A., B.L., 
Retired District Judge, Coimbatore 


Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty is to convey, on behalf of the Tamils generally, my 
thanks to the authorities of the All India Oriental Conference whose 
main object is to focus attention on the contribution of the East in 
general, and of India in particular, to world-thought and literature, for 
their having assigned a specific place to Tamil in this session. My 
next duty is to convey, on my own behalf, my thanks to the Executive 
Committee for having chosen me to preside over the Tamil section. 

Let me now proceed, however inadequately it may be, to con- 
sider, the contribution of Tamil to world-thought and literature. 

“ O ! Supreme being 1 I know naught else than a desire for the 
abiding happiness of all.” So said Tayumanavar.' Great men through 
the ages have always endeavoured to bring happiness to their fellow 
beings. We shall here attempt to appreciate the contribution made 
by the great and ancient Tamils towards the welfare, advancement 
and happiness of mankind. 

Tamil is a living independent language of very ancient origin and 
is the mother tongue of about two crores of people living in South 
India, north of Cape of Comorin and south of Tiruvefigada Hills.’ 
The earliest known work in the language is the beautiful grammar 


' SSssruusiQ^ 

QeuQaseir fisSQiusir uairuiiQui. 

> <• a;L.(?a'Ssi_f6 


^iriLiLDirearojiT 


Gpir^enruiSiuui 
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known as Tolkappiyatn composed thousands of years ago. Though 
very many centuries have rolled by since it was composed, the work 
continues to hold its high place in Tamil Literature and has secured 
a very high place for the Tamil language among the languages of 
the world. 

Among the numerous languages, the soft, sweet and euphonious- 
Tamil language is unique in having in its alphabet the letter ’ and 
the name of the language itself expresses the idea of sweetness. 
Again, the three Tamil letters which make up the name of the- 

ianguage are respectively a hard consonant, a soft consonant and a 
middling one. The literature in the language also falls into three 
broad divisions : plain, lyrical and dramatic, 

The culture and civilization of the people whose mother tongue 
was such a noble language had reached ver}’ high standards. The 
ancient Tamils condemned animal food and intoxicants. The men 
wore pure white clothing while the women were dressed in attractively 
coloured sarees. The people excelled in the several industries such as 
agriculture, weaving, mechanics and architecture and the beautifully 
constructed temples and towers in South India are standing monu- 
ments to the glory of the ancient Tamil civilization and architecture. 

The dominant characteristic of the ancient Tamils is “ love ” in 
all its aspects, that is to say, as manifested towards one’s superiors, 
equals, inferiors, one’s own wife and one’s friends. It is noteworthy 
that every aspect of love bears a particular name in the Tamil 
language. The great Tirukkural gives love a pre-eminent place 
among the virtues of mankind and extols the merit of sweet words. 
Gratitude is praised and ingratitude which tends to dry up the springs 
of charity is condemned as the worst of sins. Good conduct is to be 
looked upon as more precious than life itself and good health is 
advocated with the object of enabling one to do good deeds. Modera- 
tion and restraint in eating is given as the golden rule for avoiding all 
ills. Begging and dependence are deprecated as unworthy of man. 
He must earn his bread by his own honest labour. Wealth which is 
recognized as being an essential requisite for the journey of life has to 
be acquired by proper means and it has to be carefully husbanded, 
and spent for proper purposes. Wealth acquired by right means 
alone will be conducive to Dharma and give happiness. One should 
cut his coat according to the cloth and want of adjustment to 
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available means will eventual!}' result in failure and ruin.' Tlie 
advice of wise people should be sought after and followed not only by 
kings and the rich but also by others ; for, a man wisely counselled 
can foil his enemies, while a man, who disregards sane advice 
ultimately becomes his own enemy. Lastly, a man should have tlio 
courage to acknowledge his errors even before his interiors. 

Coming to educational ideals, the study of a language which is 
the basis for the acquisition of a knowledge of art should comprise 
learning of Grammar and the literary master-pieces in that language. 
There should be no doubts or unsolved difficulties in the mind of the 
student and the study should be thorough and Hawlcss. It should 
make him regulate his life according to the knowledge he has gained 
thereby. Knowledge and wisdom should go together.'^ One who 
docs not receive such education is likened to a beast, for, an un-cul- 
tured man rarely appreciates the difference between good and evil. 
He neither benefits himself nor others. The man of culture and 
education finds himself at home in any place and is honoured in 
every land. 

Education has been considered to be necessary not for men alone 
but also for women.’ The home is the foundation of the World Empire 
and men are largely what ■women make of them. No man is so good 
but a woman can make him better. It is women who bear children 
and look after their welfare during their youth. They have a large 
hand as such in the moulding of the character of the future citizens of 
the world. International associations of millions of cultured women 
of democratic countries have been planning for peace. If the women 
in totalitarian states also had sufficient culture and influence, they 
would not have allowed a hideous situation like the present war to 
arise. Will a woman’s instinct tolerate the butchery of her sons ? 


' ajrri^ir^sir siiTj^seioa iLfBirQuiTeo 

(g.BSB' 

spussiai <5;e.iD*^ 

6^ P‘3i ^ 

(Spsir 

’ QsiTi^iijSiT&ira (3«/Tc.t_{pgtc 

/sel'eOu) luirQi^esrgniii iSBsOeaLDiuiT^ 

sec>€S uj^<3s 

eireitf-iuiTT 

Our0's^ Q^eti^OpA ^ppeciir^. 
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Ancient Tamils were fully alive to the necessity of giving suitable 
education to women. The ideal was that the wife should be her 
husband s match ‘ in heredity, culture and mutual love, and his help* 
mate in the journey of life Women were treated 

as equals to men in all respects and the worship of Ardhanarls'vara 
(the form of God conceived as half woman and half man) testifies to 
that fundamental conception of equality. There have been scholars 
and poetesses among the ancient Tamilian women folk. Kakkai- 
padiniyar and Sirukakkaipadiniyar, and other reputed poetesses, 
belonged to the Sangam period and Avvayar, Andal and Karaikkal 
Ammayar have adorned and illuminated the later and recent 
generations. 

The marriage institution was orginally a matter of self-choice 
between equals in all respects and the duties of the married people 
were well defined. They led a harmonious and virtuous life and were 
expected to support people who had chosen other and more difficult 
walks of life, such as Sanyasis, Brahmacaris, etc. 

In the matter of religion, the ancient Tamilians believed in the- 
existence of God and recognized and worshipped the one “ Supreme 
being ” ' who is beyond and above everything else in this universe and 
whose chief attribute is love.’ Service to God's creatures was 
recognized to be service to God himself and love towards fellow- 
creatures was not differentiated from love towards God. 

The ancient Tamils very well recognized that the different forms 
of faith followed by different sets of people ultimately led only to the 
same goal and they did not condemn other religions but evinced 
toleration towards them in the right spirit.' 

' jfsarLfw 

s^eSiLjiii Ga/«w®u>, 

(iBsSifii, 4f«uG'u/r0s>ir e_63)tf') 

'' Pattaijattadigal suras up ‘ ^eBrQpeiriff^ Qpiueuih 8-«ar®i_aBr/tf0 

isi-LDir($si<3sirii9^ miiuiti QsireirjSiiSei— 
ui-LDirSiiiQsiTiSA' 

— uaQpiTQ^ utrs^w paw a/(^euiT. ^eu^aear^p^iaaif 

eSidsBeiJ (eeuG^0 

etidsS^jb Q^aear^Qir^wi 

€!w>i3irap Qsjbppa^th. ^uud 
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Their civic sense had reached a very high level. Their rulers 
administered the country wisely. They had well-trained and well- 
equipped armies and the land enjoyed peace and was over-flowing 
with plenty and prosperity. In a word, the ancient Tamils led a life 
of culture and glory and their civilization was of a very high order. 

None can deny the incomparable beauty and rare merit of the 
ancient Tamil classics, Tolkappiyam and Rural. The latter work 
has been appreciated by such great men of the west as Doctor 
G. U. Pope and Count Tolstoy. There are also other innumerable 
Tamil works of great merit. The Tamil children were taught even 
while quite young, moral lessons rendered in crisp, very brief and 
thought-provoking lines and stanzas. The children committed the 
lines to memory and even though their full significance was not 
realized then, as they grew old and pondered over the lines, every time 
a new light dawned from those simple and exquisitely constructed 
lines and gave comfort and guidance. 

The Tamil literature rightly approached is bound to contribute a 
valuable share to world harmony and world happiness. 

In these days of democracy, it is essential that each and every 
one should get educated and the learning of Tamil as a strong basis 
and foundation for further prosecution of studies in all direction.s will 
be highly helpful and should be advocated. Only after having been 
thoroughly and properly educated in the mother tongue of Tamil, one 
should attempt to learn other languages such as Sanskrit, Hindi and 
English. After the completion of one’s education in such manner 
and setting one’s life on the right lines, one's duty will be to make 
•others also take to the path of rectitude and virtue and thus contri- 
bute to the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

Although Tamil was in a neglected condition for a long time, 
there has been of late, happily a revival and very many ancient Tamil 
works have been edited, with or without meanings and notes, and 
published by societies like Madura Tamil Sangam, South Indian S'aiva 
Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, Tinnevelly, S'aiva Siddhanta 
Mahasamajam, Madras, Kovai Tamil Sangam, Coimbatore, etc., and 
by individual scholars like Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. Swaminatha 
Ayyar, {but for whose indefatigable labours several valuable works 
which w‘ere mostly in cadjan would have been eaten away by white 
ants and thus lost to the world,) and other scholars. 
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Although societies and individual scholars have been doing valu- 
able work, their sphere of usefulness is more or less confined to a 
•comparatively small circle, i.e., the more literate section of the 
Tamil world. 

For a proper appreciation even by the non-Tamil world of Tamil 
culture which aims at world harmony and world happiness and for a 
better understanding between the Tamils and others, it is necessary 
that, from among the best works, selections containing the noblest 
thoughts should be published separately along with translations and 
critical notes in other languages and in the first instance in English, 
which is becoming more or less a universal language. Such a 
publication has been made, although on a small scale by the ex- 
Premier Sri C. Rajagopalachariyar with reference to the second 
book of Rural. 

The selection and the translation have to be done on an adequate 
scale only hereafter by the co-ordinated efforts of Tamil scholars and 
also English scholars who appreciate the beauties of Tamil. May 
the All India Oriental Conference devise ways and means for bringing 
such scholars together to perform the noble task, for a better under- 
standing between peoples of different cultures, thereby promoting 
world harmony and world happiness. 



13-C. KANNADA 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE ADDRESS BVTHK PRESIDENT 

Br B. M. Srikantiah, M.A., B.L.. 

University of Mysore 

PURVADA HALAGANNADA AND TAMIL 

Thr speaker at the outset remarked that he did not deserve the 
honour of being President of the section as he was not a researcher 
but an humble lover of literature, But he had to grasp and teacli the 
main outlines of the history and philology of the Kannada language 
and its relations to old Tamil and he would give an impressionist 
sketch, a bird's-e 3 'e view of the subject. 

The first point to bear in mind is the recognition of archaisms 
or survivals in the later form of a language. For example, in Hosa- 
gannada, words like : 

Nohi, beppu, kattale, hemmeare to be explained, not from normal 
modern Kannada grammar, but from old Kannada grammar, by forms 
ndnpi, bejpu, kaztale, perme. So with forms like alia, ilia, saku, 
beku, haudu. bahudu, akku, bakku : we have to go up through Nadu- 
gannada (Middle K.) old K.: 

Allam, alian, al!a| etc. illam, illan, ilia!, etc. salgum, (salkum). 
vezkum, appudu, baepudu, Oapudu. bappudu, bapudu), akkum, 
varkum. 

Similarly we go back and reconstruct early O. K., checking our 
guesses, on the one hand, by inscriptions of the 5th to 8th century, 
survivals and archaisms in O. K. literature, the forms noted and 
mechanically or empirically explained in O. K. grammars and, on 
the other hand, by comparison with the oldest Tamil forms and 
grammars, and also bj’ deduction from the general principles of 
Dravidian philology. 
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Tims, forms like okkaluj, keduga, puttalka, sandan, sandon, eridar, 
tappadc. kctcyan avara, ei;i enetu, (cp. T.) zenaittu, zenitu urvir 
illc, vittar : are chanicteristic of earlj’ old Kannada, and are very near 
or sometimes identical witli forms of Sangam Tamil, the oldest Tamil 
on record. Even the passive voice, so abundant in Tamil is found in 
these inscriptions and in some prose literature of the 8th or 9th Cent, 
and very rarely afterwards in Kannada. Kavirajamarga (under Guru- 
ddsait laksana) bans archaic “ Paza Gannada ” of this kind, and 
notices negative forms in — Sde, Kes'iraja notes ira ade. 

But many forms in these oldest K. inscriptions are also regular 
old K. and often the two forms alternate in the same inscription. 

It will be necessary to analyze the survivals as contrasted with 
the regular, normal forms of 0. K. Thus barkum, akkum for all 
persons and senses — like the negative — is E. O. K, barpudu, appudu, 
O. K. : the cum is later vocalized and becomes — um, as in Tamil ; e.g. 
tugum-dottid iziyum-baztu, (Kes’iraja’s explanation is not scientific). 
It is then replaced by — o in popular speech by — uva in mod. K. tugo, 
ijiyo, tuguva, ijiyuva and thus regularized for M. K. Forms in which 
the verb suffixed are added to nouns are also E. O. K. surviving in 
O. K. and later replaced : piriyen, pinyaneo' — an piriyan (0. K.) ; Sam- 
bandray (kadamban~2. 769) neridir, nefidirir nim neridar-ta-pa were 
the universal tense signs in E. O. K. of even doubled ; (cp. Karuttu) 
later they are survivals, generally developing into da, va, ba, Kaviraja- 
marga forbids universal forms in du-f-pa=zpa, recognizing only a 
few like m^zpa, nozpa, bezpa but not kOzpa, suzpa, kazpa — dapa 
seems to be a later development and eagerly served upon by the 
Grammarians for the present tense, (to be analogous to Skt.) 
though dapa has generally a contingent sense and the regular form 
for the present tense and the future is in — pa or va. In fact dapa is 
dappa, — da of the past plus appa of the present. The sithila dvitva,. 
(slurred double consonant) seems to be due and an accent or stress in 
E. O. K. which shifted back to the first syllable in 0. K. and the 
last syllable was later dissolved in M. K. : e. g. pogazdan, pogazdan 
hogalidanu, (root, pugu, pogiz) pogazke, p6gazke, hogalika. Adjectives 
were formed by adding-ttu,-tu, e.g. tezattu, odetu, doretu, artu, 
ettantu. Doubling of consonants before vowel was gradually regu- 
larized in O. K. : cp. ene, eonade, ka}al, kafiadu (Idi-Purana, 6. 7). 
ine, ipisu, unnada. The final nasal gradually disappears : E. O. K. 
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4Ssain, atam, desangal, atanga! kargambottan, O. K. des'amga] but 
atagal optionally ; M. K. des'agal, ataga! kataga kotta— nasal gone. 
Some compounds are wrongly explained by Kes'iraja : e.g., angai 
which is agan^-kai; angajam- agam+lia|am ; this agam is found in 
agapattan (Pampa Ramayana, 4. 85) karnatakam, avagam, etc. being 
originally akam — so spelt in Tam. but pronounced agam and later 
aham (cp. ham of S'rl Vaisnavas in Mysore home !) — cp. Tanizagam ; 
kannagar — kanaro, kan, kSndgam, vaiyagam, vaiyam so, kar+nat+ 
akam kar -j- natam - karu + natam (Tam. Kannadam kuttadi is 
from kuridu, short, kiridu being small : Kes'iraja confuses the two 
words; just as he forgets bisidu, pasidu, kisidu and explains 
bisupu, etc. as derived from beccane. The suffix— ame is Tam. 
— amai : only a few words remaining in O. K. ari-yame, azkame, 
tirame, pollame, anjame (Adi. P.), the positive forms kottame, ninrame 
etc., not found in Kannada. (Keyiraja seems to think — ame is a 
positive suffix). The final nasal is mistaken for — m, not — n which is 
regularly found in E. O. K. and to this day in Tam. and in mod. K. 
avan-avam ; avanan-avanam ; avanin-avanim ; avanu, avanannu, 
avaninda — and so, in sandhi in O. K. — n asserts itself, kamum and 
kaman are two different genders in O.K., but Kes'iraja pronounces 
both with — m and thinks they are common gender 1— em and en of 
of the first person are almost confused and — em is changing to — evu. 
— udu is in Tam. and M. K. — adu. 

From a study of the survivals in O. K., something of the nature 
of E. O. K., may be glimpsed, we may now proceed to the sounds of 
E. O. K., we know that zha and ra gradually dropped out in Mid. and 
Mod. K., and changed into ) and r when free, or assimilated to the 
consonants with which they were joined. Aspirates with h, s', s 
and other Sanskrit sounds entered Kannada. The O. K. grammarians 
are doubtful on the point : they recognize some words with aspirates, 
and are not bold enough, (or shall we say ‘ irreverential ’ enough) 
to say that Kannada hast by svabhava no aspirates whatever. O. K. 
sounds thus are: 10 vowels: a, a ; i, i ; u, u ; e, e ; o, 6 ; these are 
radical e and ak later changed to ai and au, and these are not with 
e, 6, sandhyak^ras in the Skt. sense, as claimed by Kes'iraja. 
23 consonants : k, g, n : c, ja, n ; t, d. 0 t, d, n ; p, b, m ; y, r, 1, 
V, s, z, 1, r. The leading consonants are k, t, p, which have dominat- 
ed the rules of sandhi ; becoming softened as g, d. b. The O. K. 
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sounds may be classified as follows : three Vargas, from the Dravidian 
point ol view : 

I (a) k, g, n, a, a, 

(b) c, j, n, y, s, i, I, e, e. 

11 (fl) t, d, n, r, r, 1. 

(6) t> d, n, z. 1. 

Ill (fl) p, b, m, 

(6) V, u, Q, 0, 6. 

Changes and mutations, softening and 'vocalization almost always 
•occur within this gradation. 

If we now look back to E. O. K., we may perhaps infer that at 
its heyday — (for the mixed E. 0. K. and O. K., in inscriptions is 
really a sandhikala, a transition period, like Nadugannada between 
■O. K. and Mod. K.) and in its pristine purity, it had only the 
10 vowels, and 17 consonants, the other 6 irr, the 5 sonants — 
g, i, d, d, b, and the sibilant s, having not yet developed s usually 
stands for an original k>c or y or t, pronounced as in Telugu with 
a palatal tinge. This number 27 brings it near to the 30 of early 
Tamil, minus ai. au and one of the n’s (»r). If the alphabet of Tamil as 
fixed round about the early centuries is a true reflection of the sounds 
then pronounced, the two parallels are significant. They both point 
to 27 radical sounds, found in the words, regulating euphony, and 
•dominating grammar. 

If the sounds and the forms of pure, pristine, E. O. K. and early 
Tam. recorded in inscriptions and Sangam literature, when stripped of 
•all Skt. or Pkt. elements, are very nearly the same, what shall wo 
say about the relations of these two Dravidian dialects at that time, 
•or stage ? 

Shall we say they were the same language, later dividing into 
two? We are visualizing the state of affairs somewhere between the 
days of Ayoka and the 2nd Cent. A. D. — about five centuries. The 
-oldest literature of Tamil is not yet clearly dated : some scholars 
point to 2nd Cent. B. C. (we may neglect the legendary chronologies) 
:and some come down to 4th or 5th Cent. The oldest K. inscription is 
that of Halmidi, discovered recently by Dr. Krishna, and assigned by 
him to about 450 A.D. It contains the Kannada words (with much 
Skt.) — aje, nadul, appor, irvvara, pogaze, kadi+eridu, petta, 
halgazcu, kottar, kaldon, kurumbidivittar, azivonge, with the 
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tadbhava, arasan. If this is already, as stated above, a transition 
language, what comes before ? the one Kan. -Tamil dialect ? — ancestor 
of both Kan, and Tam. ? or E. O. K. with perhaps a live to eight 
centuries history — with its division from Tamil, its own metres 
(particularly the Tripadi, Ragale and Akkara — all found in slightly 
less regularized forms in Tamil), its own ballads, etc. — neglected by 
the ruling prakrit administration but asserting itself by about the 
5th Cent. ; a little later (?) than Tamil, governed hy the native 
sovereigns ? 

Shall we even say — we must admit this, if it happens to be the 
truth — that K. is an offshoot not of a K.-Tam. tongue, widespread 
over the Karnataka and Tamil districts, but of Tamil itself. Is K. a 
daughter of Tam. as Malayalam is claimed to be ? or is it, as I believe 
it to be, a sister, preserving in E. O. K., as reconstructed much of the 
K.-Tam. as separated from veiy' early Telugu, in sounds, and words 
and laws of derivation and euphony of combination ? 

There is no need to go further regarding the sounds. We have 
seen above that they are identical — apart from the refinements of the 
Skt. minded grammarians. Tolbdppiyam and Nanniil, Nagarar are 
already under the spell of the Skt. sj'stem — and the wonder is that 
the Tamil grammarians (and writers) show so much independent 
spirit and love of the pure native diction and metres. 

The V'ocabulary also is fairly well common. Many words are 
identical in O.K. and Tam.; are only slightly disguised. Some of 
the earlier works can be translated word for word and form for form 
into O. K. or better still into E. O. K. Dialectical variations in 
terminology and form exist and Tamil is more profuse and elaborate 
than Kan. in the respect, but the earlier simplicity of forms is better 
preserved in Kannada. The rules of euphony also are simpler, more 
philologically regular. Tamil which still retains its nasals at the end 
is deceptive in appearance— but it has changed through the ages and 
because Tamil today wears an ancient look, as compared with Kan, 
which owing to mixture of peoples and cultures has changed more 
into a modern stage, we need not infer that Tamil was always older 
and more ancient. My own feeling ‘ therefore ’ is that K. is not 
descended from Tamil, that it almost, in its E. O. K. condition, 
reaches back to the Dravidian (I will not say proto — Dr. for I do 
not know the age of it, Mohenjadaro theories notwithstanding) as- 
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it existed somewhere about the 5th Cent B. C. about to be separated 
from Telugu, or Andhra (is this word allied to andar of Tam. and 
aldar of Kan.) but not yet separated into Kan. and Tamil. 

One clue in this direction may be given and that is many words 
and grammatical forms seem to be earlier philologically in Kannada. 

Cp. kukil-kuyil ; vakil, (bagii)-vayil, vasil ; pekar, pecar, pesar- 
peyar, per; kesar-ceyaru, ceru ; kelda,-kctta ; nonta, kaka-nonra, 
karra ; bc|dihga!-vendinga! ; untu-uiidu; perme-perumai ; nele-nilai ; 
mane-manai ; banduvu-vandana ; ge(ke)yda-ccyda ; adida-adiya ; nbdu, 
notam-nokku, (cp. nadu, nattam) ; tta, (rtal-tya; orvan-oruvan ; 
(K. moves on to orba, obba) ; karvu, karbu-karambu, (K. moves on to 
kabbu) ; bannim-varum, varuhga! : nalme, nanni-nalan, nanri ; mazke, 
kanke-matci, katci, ; kanbolam-katpolam. 

Kannada still retains the single hard consonant after the first syllable, 
where Tam. softens it : — Cp. ugtu, oratu, niluku, bacu, agate, nunupu. 

A last word. After the pioneer work of Dr. Caldwell, some further 
research has no doubt been made by Tamil, Telugu and Kannada 
scholars, but I regret to say nothing of any fundamental importance ; 
may it be due to the fact that we labour in our own field and do not 
master the three languages and get a wide view of facts and principles ? 
Here is an epoch, the origins of the three oldest cultivated languages — 
Kannada, Tamil, and Telugu, which deserves to be mapped out and 
investigated. And when more light is available we can go forward and 
re-write our grammars both comparatively and individually on 
Dravidian principles— and recast the present Sanskritized grammars 
into rules, classification, and explanation based on purely Dravidian 
philology and history, a good scientific grip over the mother tongue, 
before the language can be democratized for the uplift of the 
people at large. 
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Poona 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As a humble representative of Maharastra, I express my gratitude 
to the Reception Committee of the Tenth session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, for the inclusion of Marathi as a recognized 
section for discussion, under the subject of Modern Provincial langu- 
ages of India. So far as I can see only once before was Marathi so 
recognized, when in 1933 the late Dr. S. V. Ketkar was the President 
of the Marathi Section at the 7th Session of the Oriental Conference 
held at Baroda. 

As President of the Marathi Section this year, I would like to 
take a rapid survey of Marathi as a language, as well as the literature 
contained in that Language, rather than deal with any particular 
topic of Marathi as a matter of research. I am glad, however, that 
some papers have been received, which deal with Marathi also from 
special points of view. The object of my survey will be to give to 
our friends, who may be unacquainted with Marathi, a general idea of 
the origin of Marathi as a language, the main features of its forma- 
tion, its geographical range as a spoken language, and lastly, the 
growth of the Marathi literature during the last eight hundred j-ears. 

Maharastra is now definitely identified with a geographical 
region lying more or less between the Vindhya mountains to the 
North, the river Krishna to the South and the Arabian Sea to the 
West. It is surmised that the racial name of the Maharastrl 
Language has an origin anterior to the regional name of Maharastra. 
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The Maharastriyas were a portion of the Aryan people, who first 
settled on the plains between the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains 
long before the Christian era. The region now properly known as 
Mahirastra was then a country full of primieval forests, and there- 
fore, unsuitable for a settlement. Later on the exigencies of the 
times required a migration ; and a portion of the people inhabiting 
the Arya-varta migrated, first to the region now known as the 
Benares, then to the Aparanta or the northern Konkan, and then to 
the interior of the Central Maharastra country. 

The formation of provinces on the linguistic basis, as departments 
of political administration, is a modern notion. But in modern, as in 
ancient times, it would be a vain quest to seek a complete identification 
or coincidence between a people speaking a particular language and 
the region popularly known as belonging to those people. Assuming 
that the number of prevalent modern provincial vernacular languages 
in India is about fifteen, it can be claimed that Marathi takes the 
fourth rank. The first three are (1) Hindi or Hindustani as one 
may like to call it ; (2) Bengali ; (3) Telugu. The Hindi, having for its 
spokesmen (if I may use that word) 12 Crores, and Bengali 5 Crores 
of people, easily out-distance Marathi. But Telugu with its 263 lakhs 
of adherents can be regarded as nearly falling in the same rank as 
Marathi with its 213 lakhs. While 6 p. c. of the total population of 
India is Marathi-speaking, about 8 p. c. of the total Indian territory 
may be regarded as Maharastra territory. It is believed that about 
14 lakhs of people in India use Marathi as a subsidiarj' language. Per 
contra about 10 lakhs of people, whose mother tongue is Marathi, are 
believed to be using some other language as a subsidiar}' language. 
Kanarese, Telugu and Gujarati may be mentioned as examples of 
such subsidiary languages. 

The regional extent of Marathi can be traced from Daman in the 
north to Karwar in the South along the Arabian Sea, and Daman in 
the West to Chanda in the east. If is roughly a rectangular triangle, 
with a western line of about 500 miles and a Northern line of nearly 
the same length. The hypotenuse is of course longer than either 
side, and goes over portions of the Southern Maratha Country, the 
Nizam’s dominions, the Benares and the Eastern C. P. the Marathi 
language has as its immediate neighbours the Gujarathi, the Kanarese, 
the Hindi and the Telugu. 
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The Marathi belongs to the Aryan race of languages, while as a 
jamily it is directly related to the Prakrit. Its line of descent can 
be traced from the pre-Vedic Sanskrit, right down to the Maharastri 
language, intersecting on its way the Vedic Sanskrit, the Classical 
.Sanskrit, the Prakrits and the Apabhrams-a. Distinct signs or vestiges 
of its relationship with all these its ancestors can be pointed out not 
only in respect of roots, word formations, and grammatical peculiari- 
ties, but also cultural and spiritual consanguinity. 

One class of philologists, among whom may be mentioned the 
late Mr. \ . K. Rajwade, indeed claim that most of the etymological 
bases of Marathi arc found in Sanskrit. Allowing for the unavoidable 
element of exaggeration in this view, It must be admitted that his 
researches, in the theme of the connection between Marathi and 
Sanskrit through admittedly Sanskrit roots, have very nearly proved 
the case of Marathi being a direct descent of Sanskrit. Personally I 
am of opinion that the whole of the Sanskrit Vocabulary can be claimed 
and made its own by Marathi as incorporated in a Marathi Dictionary. 
Only about 500 obsolete Sanskrit words, it will not be possible to be 
used in Marathi composition. There have been of course admixtures 
on the way from several other languages prevalent from century to 
century. But the benefits of this admixture have been mutual. 

Languages have their own passport to cross the frontiers of other 
languages. Neighbourliness leads to association, and association to 
influence. In this manner the Marathi language has been influenced 
by some of its neighbouring Prakrits. Thus some methods of word 
formation by the mutation of original sounds, the prevalence of one 
or two letters taken from the Vaidik Sanskrit, etc., are common to 
both the Pali and Marathi. The retention of the letter in prefer- 
ence to Sanskrit U{ is a characteristic shared by Marathi along with 
the Pais'aci. Also, like the Magadhi, Marathi has the occasional 
habit of substituting ^ for and 51 for Even more are the char- 
acteristics which are to be found common to Marathi and Ardha- 
magadhi, e.g., the shortening of -vowels, the dropping of cl in past 
participles, the occasional use of hard instead of soft consonants. 
And from the Maharastri Prakrit, Marathi has taken too many 
peculiarities to be enumerated. The same may be said about the 
features which Marathi shares with the Apabhrams-a. 
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But it should be remembered that the Marathi has more things 
in common with Sanskrit than any Prakrit language. It is a case, as 
it were, of a grand*daughter looking more like her grand-mother 
than her mother. It would be tedious to dwell upon the many 
grammatical similarities between Sanskrit and Marathi. Broadly, it 
may be stated, that the grammar of the Marathi language is based 
more or less upon the grammar of the Sanskrit. But the real debt 
which Marathi owes to Sanskrit is in respect of vocabulary and 
cultural and spiritual thought. I feel amazed to imagine how poor 
would Marathi be if, by some stratagem, the Aryan Sanskrit voca- 
bulary and cultural and spiritual thought could be squeezed out 
of Marathi. 

I am told that it is indeed claimed for the Marathi-speaking 
people, that their mode of speech represents the pronunciation and 
accent of the ancient Vedic Aryan Sanskrit more faithfully than any 
other Vernacular. 1 do not know whether this claim will be allowed 
to go undisputed. But some Vedic Pandits who have heard the Vedas 
recited by the Brahmans of Maharastra and those of other Provinces, 
are understood to have certified that Maratha pronunciation of Vedic 
texts is more pure. 

The word Maharastra (region) and Mah^rastri (language) are 
believed to date from at least two centuries before Christ. According 
to Dr. Ketkar, Maharastra is made up of two separate words — Mahar 
•and Ratts (Rastriks) both indicating two races or nationalities, which 
may have combined to make a united people, more than two thousand 
years ago. Other scholars derive the word in other ways. Thus 
Dr. P. V. Kane is of the opinion that the word simply indicates 

the fact that what was once a great forest was successfully 

turned into a great permanently settled 0?., and hence the word 
This work of settlement naturally required great efforts, and 
the appellation of may be a tribute to those Aryan pioneers 

•and settlers, deferentially paid by those other races or nationalities 
who were impressed by that achievement. Dr. Bhandarkar derived 
the word from % a people known by that name. 

In the case of Marathi the same thing has happened as in the 
case of other languages viz., that it started as a spoken dialect current 
among the masses, then became standardized and steadied as a 
42 
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language in which the classical literature of the contemporary genera- 
tions was written, and then in its turn gave rise again to local dialects. 
Spoken dialects are more convenient and adaptable to the develop- 
ment of any language because they are free and untrammelled in their 
growth and movements, and not petrified and made rigid, like a 
classical language, by its grammar and syntax. The case is like that 
of an irrigation tank. It is fed towards the source by a number of 
original streams running in their own natural beds. Then the waters 
are collected and bunded up in a tank. And then they are let out in 
two ways (1) by an irrigation canal running in a definite channel with 
measured depth, measured embankments, measured flow level, and (2) 
uncontrolled springs that issue owing to the presence of a big water 
gallery on a higher level. 

Who can point his finger to a generation or even a century in 
which a language was born as that particular language ? The Marathi 
can be traced and has been traced back to the fifth century a.d., with 
the aid of a supposed reference to it in the Ndrada Smrti. Then 
definite Marathi words, and fragments of Marathi sentences, have been 
discovered in stone inscriptions and copper plates, carved in the 7th 
century. Great importance is attached in this respect to the stone 
inscription discovered at the famous temple at S'ravana Belgola in the 
Mysore territory, which is dated 983 a.d. The course of the Marathi 
language begins to run smooth from the tenth or eleventh century, as 
can be definitely stated from researches in the Mahanubhavi literature 
of that period. And at last the 12th century is signalized by the 
illustrious JnSnes'vari, which was a pioneer of the classical Marathi 
poetry, and still holds its place as a premier work of literature com- 
bining a treasure of spiritual knowledge and a marvellous display of 
the keenest poetical spirit. 

Not only the earliest Marathi literature is to be found in poetry, 
but poetry held the field for about six centuries afterwards. JnEnes-- 
var flourished at a time when the Yadava Maratha Kings ruled at 
Devgiri or Daulatabad and patronized learning. But the flow of 
spiritual culture through poetic channels thereafter went on un- 
impeded, though the Yadava Dynasty was overthrown and the Bha- 
mani Kingdoms took its place. 

The Marathi of the Jnaneffvari is so finished and polished, 
that it may be reasonably supposed to have an extensive background 
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of Marathi literature, preserved in writing or even more so as com- 
mitted to memory and handed down oral!}' from generation ta 
generation. L nfortunately written works of Marathi literature of a 
time anterior to the 12th century are not available, though curiously 
enough works of Prakrit literature are not so scarce. Even what we 
have got of the Mahanubhavi literature has been rescued, as it were, 
from the Mahanubhavi Maths and Monasteries, where it remained 
concealed, and was given the extra protection of the use of secret 
codes and conventional phraseology. 

For the first six hundred years Marathi literature showed the- 
same characteristics almost uniformly. They were (1) the use of the 
verse as a channel for expression and (2) spiritual knowledge the entire 
theme. When not didactical it was historical — if Purans could be 
described by that exalted phrase. But the poets honestly believed 
that whatever was related in the Purarias were historical facts. They 
had no idea of history as a subject of positive knowledge. But the 
Puramrs were by themselves an unending bundle of myth, tradition, 
fiction, and folk-lore ; and the poet who apparently dealt with a 
Paurdriik theme could, if he liked, revel to his heart’s content, in 
pouring out of the first fruits of his fancy and imagination, made 
lively and enjoyable by drawing upon the experiences of the contem- 
porary social life in all its aspects around him. Gods and Goddesses, 
and demi-gods of both sexes, easily lent themselves to these poets as 
heroes and heroines. No frontier was recognized as between the 
human and divine. Occasionally a human soul was privileged to be 
admitted to the upper world; but the superior beings from high 
required no pass-port to come down into the human world and mix 
in the affairs of the human society. The God-in-the-Machine could 
be invoked to order, if he himself failed take the necessary initiative. 
Moreover, when the celestials came down to the mundane level, they 
had the sporting spirit to shed their own divinity, and to share in the 
joys and sorrows of the human beings whom they patronized and 
loved. But they were prepared at times also to give an exhibition of 
their sterner emotions, taking up a partisan attitude and vanquishing 
the foes of their friends. It was impossible that the spirit of the 
human Mahirtstrian, however inclined towards spiritualism, could 
be satisfied for all time with the diet of religious sentiment. And an 
excursion into the Paurdnik field enabled the poets of those times to 
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make their poems lively reading for the common class of men, without 
disturbing the spiritual level of the more cultural class. 

The saint-poets however were not unconscious of the adverse 
times in which they were living. The Hindu Kingdoms had dis- 
appeared. and Maharastra was overrun by invaders, who brought 
with them an alien religion and culture. But all was not lost, there 
was ground for hope, optimism prevailed. There was an abiding faith 
in the judgment of God, who would restore their own to them, 
and help the Hindu Dharma to come out triumphant with its 
base widened as Maharastra-Dharma. Here I would like to quote 
the wise words of the late Mr. Justice Ranade, who in his book viz. 
The Rise of Mahrafta Power, pays the following handsome tribute to 
the services rendered to Maharastra by these spiritual poets in those 
times of adversity. 

“ The close connection between the religious and political up* 
heaval in Maharastra is a fact of such importance that to those who, 
without the help of this clue, have tried to follow the winding course 
of the growth of Maratha power, the purely political struggle becomes 
either a puzzle, or dwindles down into a story of adventures, without 
any abiding moral interest. Both European and Native writers have 
done but scant justice to this double character of the movement, and 
this dissociation of the history of the spiritual emancipation of the 
national mind accounts for much of the prejudice which still surrounds 
the study of the Maratha struggle for national independence.” 

“ The struggle between the claims of the classical Sanskrit and 
the Vernaculars, of which we hear so much in these days, is indeed 
an old conflict, the issues in which were decided in favour of the 
vernacular or living languages long ago, and whatever scholars and 
antiquarians may urge to the contrary, there can only be one answer 
to the question, — the ans'wer which was given by the saints and prophets 
when they laid Sanskrit aside as useless for their work, and spent all 
their energies in the cultivation and growth of their mother tongue. It 
may safely be said that the growth of the modern vernaculars in India 
is solely the result of the labours of the saints, and that the provinces, 
which showed most decided tendencies in the way of reform, also 
showed the most healthy development of their vernacular literature. 

To Jnanes'var belongs the credit of being the pioneer of the 
generation which asserted the right of interpreting Sanskrit learning. 
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tlirougli the vernacular, i.e. the language of the people — Marathi. 
Formerly the Pandit class wrote works of great erudition, but they 
were abstruse and intended for only their own Pandit class. The 
common people were excluded from that cultural exchange. The 
Pandits themselves could understand the Vedas. But along with the 
class of priests, they were adverse to bring them into the forum of the 
market place, perhaps believing that with the removal of the halo of 
mysticism that sorrounded them, the sense of sanctity would disappear 
and the Vedic learning would be exposed to corruption. Jfianes'- 
var took the right view in the matter; and off and on throughout 
his work, the Jndiiesvari, he justifies his use of the Marathi for 
writing a commentary on the Bhagavad GUd. The way being thus 
made clear, his example was followed by succeeding saint-poets one 
after another. This revolt marked the beginning of w'hat may be 
Called the first part of the Renaissance in Marathi. 

The social conditions of Mahirastra being nearly uniform from 
the downfall of the Yadava Kings of Daulatabad to the rise of Shahaji 
and Shivaji, the literature of the period also sho«vs a uniform 
character. But towards the end of the Bhamani Kingdom with the 
rise of Shivaji, Marathi literature took a new turn. Maharastra 
was stirred up with a new political life. Spiritual contemplation 
gradually fell into the background. Doing and daring came to the 
front. Shivaji set the example of revolt, and it was followed by the 
young contemporary generation, who shared his hope for getting back 
Hivdavi Svaraj, and was therefore also prepared to share in his war- 
like activities. The marshal spirit of the Marathas was re-invoked, and 
the mountain tops, as well as the glens of the Sahyadri Mountain, were 
humming with echoes of military movements and the clash of arms. 
These conditions of social life naturally led to the rise of ballads — a 
kind of oral versified literature — which the uncultural masses loved to 
sing at village fairs and gatherings. This literature was in vogue all 
the while during Maharatta rule at Rayagad, Satara and Poona. 

Side by side with ballads were composed and sung the Lavanies 
which means lyrical love songs. They were not short unicellular 
verses like sonnets, but extended over several stanzas. Their theme 
was revelry and love, both sentimental as well as practical. Love 
songs were neither composed nor sung nor listened to by the learned 
classes of the time. In fact they looked down with scorn upon 
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ballads, the chief enjoyment of the rural population, who could not un- 
derstand and enter into the spirit of the spiritual lore, whatever efforts 
were made up by the Ptininiks (sedentary preachers) or the wandering 
peripatetic Kirtankars. To the brave and the war-like soldiers an 
allowance is always made for indulgence in amorous activities, 
and the Lavanies arose out of the expression of the grateful sentiment. 

And yet all the while prose writing was invisible. Of course 
prose alone holds the field so far as common conversation is concerned. 
It appeared also in formal writings such as deeds of gift or donation, 
letters of authorities. Government orders, and correspondence between 
private people, merchants, etc. News letters were in vogue, and these 
afford some very good specimens of contemporary Marathi composi- 
tion. But all these writers were not conscious in a literary sense that 
they were writing prose literature. It was a case of Jorden saying to 
the professor in Molier’s drama — The Shopkeeper Turned Gentleman 
— “ upon my word, I have been speaking prose for these forty years, 
without being aware of it, and I am under obligation to you for 
informing me of it.” 

Conscious literary prose was born in Maharastra in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. The occasion was the opening of 
schools, in which secular education might be given, and also English 
might be taught as a gateway to the vast region of the English litera- 
ture. Owing to their contact with the English, the leading men in 
Maharastra were already impressed with the literary taste and 
devotion to learning on the part of the foreigners. But when these 
put down the Maratha rule and took upon their shoulders the responsi- 
bility for guiding and training the future public life of the people in 
Maharastra, it was only to be expected that English language should 
make its appearance as a welcome interpreter of western learning 
even in schools, which already contained classes for teaching the 
different Sanskrit S'astras. 

And now was realized the second part of what may be called the 
Renaissance in Maharastra. It had a two-fold aspect. It meant new 
orientation in cultural ideas owing to acquaintance with western 
learning. But it would be a mistake to suppose that the new spirit 
was confined only to. the galvanization of the Maratha intellect by 
■western culture. For there arose also a spirit of inquiry into the 
unfathomed stores of Sanskrit learning itself ; and the demands of this 
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Spirit required that vernacular Marathi be the language of interpreta- 
tion as between the old and the new. The Sanskrit voluntarily 

turned, or were induced, to use Marathi for imparting learning to the 
new generation. Models of English text-books were taken up and copied 
for graded classes in schools. The attempt was made for the first time 
•to introduce the budding mind to physical sciences which were gaining 
ground in the West. Traditional authority was pitted against the lessons 
of reason and intellect. And positivist thinking began to gain ground. 
The world of things mostly remains the same. But while things, that 
•are entirely novel, naturally prove most attractive, the mind begins 
to look even at old things from a new angle of vision. The Bombay 
University came into being about the year of the Mutiny ; but while 
the Mutiny was put down, the University abides to this day, and is 
also likely to give birth to new Universities, either regional or cultural. 
And the vernacular languages will have a full swing. The modern 
Marathi literature dates back only to about 1870 so that the whole 
history of that new Marathi literature extends over only about three 
•quarters of a century. But during this period most of the departments 
•of standard literature have been opened, and also activity is shown in 
the field of research following the methods of European Universities. 

The present tendency of Marathi literature lies in the direction of 
realism and rationalism. The following words of a high literary critic 
•can well be applied to the modern or rather the up-to-date 
Marathi writer : 

“ He does not state, he alludes. He does not teach, he indicates. 
He does not integrate, he disintegrates. He does not attempt to 
•solve, he merely dissolves. Such is the effect on the modern writers 
of the emergence of the public, which is too diffused and too 
sceptical to be convinced by any general formula. The modern 
writer is driven away from the general towards the particular. 
And the reader who does not always possess the clue to his 
experience is often disconcerted and sometimes definitely at a 
loss. The writer’s sole preoccupation is to convey for his own 
pleasure, and for the pleasure of those who share his conception of 
life, such forms as seem to him significant. Modern writers are 
inspired by the egoistic impulse. He cannot deal in token currency. 
He is forced to deal in kind. His medium of exchange is his 
■own experience.” 
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By Dr. C. Achyuta Menon, B.A., Ph. D. (London). 

Head of the Malayalam Department, Univerxity of Madras 

Brother Delegates, 

I am profoundly thankful to the Local Secretarj’, Sri Rao Bahadur 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar for the honour he has conferred 
upon me in asking me to preside over the Malayalam Section of the 
Conference. At the same time I have to tell you that j'ou have missed 
the chance of listening to a worthier person who was to have occupied 
this Chair according to the original arrangement. Sri A. Gopala 
Menon, M.A., B. Com., whose reputation in the Academic world is 
well-known to you found himself at the last moment unable to come 
owing to his official pre-occupations as Director of Public Instruction, 
Travancore. Our Local Secretar}' whose resourcefulness is proverbial 
at once called on me to fill the gap. He is to me as to many others 
in South India an Scarya. A disciple has no option, but to obey his 
preceptor and so I readily responded to the call without worrying 
myself whether I am equal to the task it entailed. This explains why 
I am in the position you see me today. An invitation from a person 
of Sri Rangaswami Aiyangar’s eminence and age is a mandate to 
younger men like me and the responsibility of meeting an emergency 
due to the unavoidable absence of Sri A. Gopala Menon who is like a 
Karnavan to me rendered my acceptance of the invitation an im- 
perative duty. 

Coming as this session does after the one held at Trivandrum, 
whose distant echo I heard even in London two years ago, with the 
memories of , the antiquities and curiosities of Keraja still fresh in the 
minds of many it is too soon for the Conference to forget Kerala and 
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its culture which by the way, I may observe, deserves an All-India 
recognition. I may even venture to say that the organizers of this 
Conference must be credited with a better sense of proportion than 
the average historian of South India in whose scheme Malabar is 
nowhere as a separate entity. Not that isolated existence and concep- 
tion will bring any material advantages to us, but that the treasures 
of knowledge accumulated through centuries should not be lost sight 
of through wilful neglect. Either in scholarship or literary production 
or artistic achievement Kerak lags behind no other linguistic division 
of India. Bhasa’s works were first discovered in Kerala w'here Silap- 
padhikaram, the famous Tamil classic had its birth. Sometimes our 
South Indian historians condescend to accommodate us in a corner of 
the Cera Empire whose headquarters according to our tradition was 
at Tiruvancikujam, and according to some of them at Vahci Karur in 
Trichinopoly. Though our friends are not prepared to give the town 
its due status and prestige its importance which finds distinctive 
mention in ancient Greek and Roman chronicles and in Tamil 
classics like Silappadhikdrain can hardly be minimized. We just 
now witnessed a regular warfare between scholars from Malabar and 
Tamilakam on this issue. Whether the controversy will reduce an 
ancient tow'n into oblivion lying unnoticed in a far off place, or 
enhance its reputation in future history it will depend upon the 
champions who present the case on either side. 


Our Ancient Culture 

The Kathakali, in recent times has turned the search light of the 
world into Malabar and given the general impression that the tract of 
land that has produced such a vigorous idealistic art must have after 
all had a history of its own and a message to the world at large. The 
value of a culture is not dependent on the numerical strength of its 
coteries but its intrinsic worth. Sparta and Athens still live in human 
memory through the pages of their history. Their cultural reputation 
has far outgrown their territorial limitations. The military life of 
ancient Sparta bears a family resemblance with the material traditions 
of Nayars whose affinities with the cultural heritage of the Greeks are 
striking to a degree. The administration of the Kuttams in which 
representatives of people and not kings once looked after the affairs of 
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Malabar reminds one of the City-State system of Athens. In one of 
his recent letters to me Mr. Percy Macqueen, I.C.S., who has develop- 
ed a passion for the Ballads and Folklore of Kerala, has sent me an 
extract from a book ' describing (century work in English) the Roman 
pantomine at the time of the Emperor Augustus. Let the extract 
speak for itself : 

“ The mimetic performances on the Italian stage are remarkable. 
The mimi seem generally to prefer tragedy or meio-drama and certainly 
they ‘ tear a passion to rags,’ as none but Italians could. Nothing to 
them is impossible. Grief, love, madness, jealousy, and anger, con- 
vulge by lurnfe. Their hands seem widely to grasp after expression ; 
their bodies are convulsed with emotion, their fingers send off electric 
flashes of indignation ; their faces undergo violent contortions of 
passion, every nerve and muscle become language. They talk all over 
from head to foot.” 

Need I add that this description can be easily applied to Katha- 
kaji actors’ dexterous dance and hand movements and the death scene 
>eDacted on a Kathakali stage. 

It is hard to believe that these affinities are mere coincidences. 
It looks as though the broad sea and land that now divide these two 
spots of the world were not once so vast and their people had closer 
contact between them and mutual borrowings and loans between their 
cultures were not in common. But the diversities that are apparent 
in their modern outlook and environment induce us to look upon a 
statement of the kind I have ventured as something fantastic. But 
the facts are there and it is for modern research to turn its light on 
this subject and discover the missing links. 

The Need for a Central Library and Museum 
IN Kerai.a 

This reminds us of the urgent necessity of a Central Library and 
Museum for the whole of Keraja where materials indicating the various 
-stages of our cultural evolution must be collected, preserved and kept 
for use for scholars. Our President in his address yesterday argued 
the case for a Central Library and Museum for the whole of India. I 
■would wholeheartedly support the proposition with this reservation. 

’ Pob Dt Poma, By WillUm W. Story, Chapman and Hall, 1863, Vol. I, p. 196. 
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My own view is that such an object can be achieved satisfactorily 
only after establishing similar institutions at centres representing 
different cultural and linguistic units of India. The value of such 
institutions is proclaimed as he pointed out by the British Museum 
of London where you can get materials for research on any conceiv- 
able subject on the face of the earth. Even Malayalam scholars need 
not be ashamed of going there. All our relics from Torrampattu to 
Tippu Sultan’s sword are there. The India Office Library, London, is 
another such institution where a good collection of Indian manus- 
cripts and antiquities await the attention of Indian scholars. 

South Indian Culture 

Coming to the province of language, I may remind you of the 
theory which Dr. Caldwell advanced half a century ago that the 
Dravidian languages bear Scythian affinities which they have managed 
to maintain in spite of the irresistible influence of Indo-Aryan langu- 
ages. Indian writers have in recent times endeavoured to show that the 
theory requires reaffirmation in a reverse form making South India 
the centre from which culture radiated to the Mediterranean and 
other regions of the world. When identical conditions are found in 
different countries it is not easy to determine their priority. But the 
geological evidence furnished by Professor Sahni in his Presidential 
Address at the recent Science Congress held at Madras ‘ in which he 
has proved, on unimpeachable grounds, that South India is one of the 
oldest fragments of the earth, seems to favour the latter view which 
was first suggested by the eminent scholar Prof. Sundram Piilai. 
With the endorsement of the scientists whose materials have an 
advantage of those supplied by the historians in that they can give us 
something more tangible than conjectures — the theory is gathering 
momentum and South India and its culture are gaining an importance ' 
in the cultural evolution of mankind which the historian of a gener- 
ation ago was not prepared to admit. 

I am glad that the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
emphasized this aspect in his address. 

‘ January, 1940. 

’ Vincent Smith's picture of Ancient India originally contained no reference to South 
India. The situation changed when it was revised several years later. 
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This isian epoch — making remarkable development which is going 
to affect the outlook on India and its culture, which was till now 
dominated by Sanskritic traditions. I have no quarrel with them. 
They present only one side of the picture and the other side should 
not be ignored. While in England, Dr. L. D. Barnett the eminent 
Orientalist used to tell me that whenever westerners think of India 
their attention is absorbed by the vast output of literature produced 
on Hindustan and its legendary wealth while they know very little 
of the South which seems to have an earlier and longer lease of life in 
the evolution of mankind. But workers in that field are few and far 
between. Mr. Ramaswami Iyer, the specialist in biblical history 
suggested to me many coincidences, in place names in Europe and 
India which call for investigation. 1 do not propose to pursue the 
point further, as I have hardly time, but I would lay particular stress 
on the fact that South India’s cultural history, when properly written, 
will revolutionize many of the accepted theories and conclusions 
about India’s past that are now considered as final in many quarters. 
The field affords ample material for study and it is open to the 
scholars engaged in various aspects of the subject to tackle the prob- 
lem once for all in a true academic spirit and raise the region below 
the Vindhyas and South of Tirupathi in the realm of scholarship 
which has often a tendency to colour historical truth. It is parti- 
cularly appropriate that the question is being pushed to the forefront 
in this historic place which was for several centuries an important 
centre of learning and religious zeal and formed the northern boundary 
of Tamilakam. We will invoke the blessings of Lord S'rl Veiikata* 
calapati to show us the right way in the problems we are engaged 
in considering. 


The Place of Kerala’s Culture 

On this background of South Indian antiquity our province 
deserves an honoured place. Our claims for such a recognition are 
by no means insignificant. The greatest philosopher of India 
S'rl S'ahkaracarya is a son of Kera|a. Solomon’s ships first visited 
our shores. Our sandal wood found its way even to the town of 
Carthage which the Romans destroyed. Our language finds a place 
among the few in which the miraculous cure effected by Jesus Christ 
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on a paralytic patient is recorded in the holy city. Our Mother Kali 
with her terrific aspect which we draw in a coloured relief on the 
floor is among the finds of Mohenjo Daro. At any rate, the similarity 
is remarkable and has not so far been traced elsewhere. In modern 
times when Portugese planned an adventurous trip to India it is the 
Calicut City that they first thought of. 

Our Marumakkattayam in which men and womem are given 
equal status in society though a puzzle to the anthropologist, still 
bears positive evidence of enlightenment and progress. It is an 
anomaly and an ideal at the same time. Though the system is 
considered antiquated in certain quarters, those who follow it are the 
most progressive communities of Malabar. The earliest form of 
Vedic culture is found among our Nambudiries. Our simplified 
marriage ceremony which has led some to characterize it as ungodly 
and unhuman still produces the happiest relationship between men 
and women. Our medical system with its special features like 
Navarakkizi, Uziccal, Piziccal, are gradually finding their way for 
special attention among outsiders who once realized only the efficacy 
of our black magic and witchcraft. Our Astrologers advance a similar 
claim. With all these, our true history is yet to be written. Our 
tolerance brought us trouble from without and our individualism born 
of excessive passion for personal liberty flourished under the old party 
system of Kurus created disharmony within. The new dispensation 
found us out of our moorings deserted by friends and foes alike. A 
knowledge of our past is therefore, essential to make us realize 
what we were. 

A General Survey of Problems — Sanskrit Tradition 

Let us now have a brief survey of what we have done in this 
respect. In the field of history as I have already indicated we have 
not begun to stand on our own legs. Our origins are still obscure. 
We are still swayed by two traditions which provide no common link 
between them — one Sanskritic and the other Tamilian. The first takes 
us to the realm of pure mythology giving the reins to Paras'urama, the 
Brahmin warrior of old. There is hardly time for me to examine the 
question in detail, but I should like to invite your attention to one or 
two important aspects of the problem. Paras’urama of mythology is 
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an interesting figuie. He is unique in many things — the first among 
Piiranic heroes to kill his own mother at the command of his father. 
In the Bfahmandapurana he figures as the enemy of Kartavirya and the 
reclaimer of Gokarnam from the sea when it was submerged in it 
owing to the digging of the earth by Sagara’s sons. In the Ramdyana 
he appears as a champion of Vaisnavic prowess and faces Das'arathi 
Rama with his Vaisnava bow. There he is discomfited and retires 
to Mahendra mountain for penance. Mr. Saletore in his History of 
Karnataka, chapter I, p. 10, claims him as the founder of the Tuluva 
kingdom and suggests that the local traditions obtained there about 
Paras'urama bear some affinities with those current in Kerala. Our Kerala 
Mahdtmyam weaves out another elaborate story about Parasurama’s 
reclamation of Malabar from sea in expiation of his sin resulting from 
the extirpation of the Ksatriya race. He does it at the instance of 
S'iva whom he approached when Brahmans to whom he made a gift 
of his land asked him to leave the territory which was no longer his. 
S'iva took pity on the poor hero who in spite of his valour had no 
arguments against the Brahmans and were obliged to go a-begging 
for an abode for himself. Suddenly he becomes almighty, hurls his 
maze from Gokarnam which falls at the Cape of Comorin— probably 
the Cape is already there to receive it — and the sea in between 
recedes. The land thus reclaimed is Kerala. Apart from the incon- 
gruities inherent in these legends, there emerge from them two 
Paras'uramas — one who retired to Mahendra and the other who was 
responsible for these miraculous deeds. Gokarnam forms the common 
bond between the Karnataka and Kerala legends, but their settings 
are different. Again after the reclamation Paras'urama made a pre- 
sent of Kerala to Brahmans — having not grown wiser after his first 
experience — The tradition thus makes Brahmans, the original inhabi- 
tants of Kerala. The question then arises what about the Nayars, 
Ezuvas, and the lower classes, who claim a much earlier pedigree 
according to historical accounts. The Paras-urama problem thus 
bristles with all sorts of improbabilities and calls for a thorough re- 
examination. (I have already prepared a brochure on the subject.) 

It may also be mentioned in passing that geological research con- 
firms the theory that Kerala was under water for some time and up- 
heavals have taken place in two or three distinct stages before it 
assumed its present configuration. Even in recent times land formations 
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have been noticed in the. neighbourhood of Cochin and \'arkal,i. We 
shall leave the question at that, for the time being. 


Tamil Tradition 

We shall now proceed to analyze the Tamil Tradition. Here 
we are not in the land of imagination but on Terra firma. We have 
some solid facts to go upmn. Only in their interpretation more light 
has to be thrown. S'ilappadhikaram, which is supposed to have been 
written by Ilan-ko-adigal, brother of Ceran S'enguttuvan, Cera 
Emperor, has its own contribution to make to the elucidation of 
our history. Tiruvancikulam is believed to be his capital. There are 
differences of opinion re. its identification. But it is presumed on 
the authority of this work that Keraja was under the reign of the 
Perumajs at the time. But if the capital is transferred to the 
East Coast the theory may have to undergo some modifications. Apart 
from that our Tamilian historians are relieved to begin the history of 
Keraja with the Perum5ls presuming that before that period Keraja 
was no separate province and only a part of Tamijakam. Even the- 
language was Tamil. They are not prepared to enquire what the 
indigenous traditions of Keraja and its folklore have to say, in the 
matter, which give a glimpse of the pre-PerumaJ period of the Keraja 
history. The story of our Mamankam tells us that the election of a 
Perumaj from outside to the Mamankam Chair was the outcome of the 
internal disputes among the different parties that guided the politics of 
Kerala. An outsider was expected to be above party politics. When the 
Perumal was from the neighbouring kingdom of Coja and Paija and 
Cera they were called Coja Perumaj, Pandi Perumaj and so on. The 
last mentioned seemed to have its connection with the West Coast the- 
longer we have a number of CeramSns. If the honour is conferred on 
a son of the soil he is only a mere Perumal which means only a big 
man or overlord. Perumal period came to an end with the beginning 
of the Malayalam Era, that is 825 a.d. Even as early as the second 
century A.D. Ptolemy mentions Keraborthos to distinguish Malabar 
sovereigns with the kings of Tamijakam. Here the Tamil tradition is 
in conflict with that of Kerala. 

The study of our folk-lore leads us also to the same conclusion. 
The Ballad relating to Arpmalcevakar which is the earliest so far 
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discovered gives us a picture of ancient Keraja where kings had no 
place and the assemblies of peoples with Natuvazhiaas their presidents 
conducted the affairs of the country. In this connection, 1 wish to lay 
emphasis on the importance of the study of folklore and ballads, in 
their relation to history. Modern scholars have a tendency to ignore 
them as unworthy of their attention. But they fail to realize that in 
them vve have something of our own unencumbered with the inhibitions 
of sophisticated intellect. Our customs and manners are described as 
they are, without comments, or embellishments and our emotions are 
placed in their natural setting and colour. I do not deny that there 
may be exaggerations in them when they deal with heroes of un- 
common prowess but their general trend is reliable and true to nature. 
We see in them human beings of flesh and blood with their joys and 
sorrows, loves and jealousies which are often within our e.xperience 
and as such we can take a personal interest in them. They mark the 
stage in man’s life when he begins to interest himself in the affairs of 
his society of which he is a part and endeavours to emulate the 
example of those who have made their mark during their brief exist- 
ence. Their value as a true record of human activities is therefore, 
invaluable. Says Mr. Brimpley Johnson. 

“ The ballad may be called the most human form of literary ex- 
pression. It is fundamentally a song of the peoples, evolved by 
instinct before writing became a conscious art, when the singer, with 
little or no thought of self, spoke not in his own person but for mankind. 

“ Its direct and primitive appeal is universal,” from the Skiol- 
dung who clad in scarlet, wields the sceptre, to the peasant who 
breaks the clod with his plough, “ and though too often temporarily 
forgotten by those busy about culture or material progress, has survived 
throughout all time.” 

“ Because, moreover the Ballad is at once simply human in feel- 
ing and intensely national in form and phrase ; it provides endless 
material to students of the nature of man and the origin of race. 
Variations of one tale in many lands are a part of history.” 

The anthropologist and historian can hardly afford to ignore 
folk-lore preserved in ballads. But it is this fertile field that they 
are persistently ignoring. My friend Mr. M. D. Raghavan whose paper 
we will be reading in one of our meetings, is an e.xception to this. 
Historians are still fighting shy of it. 
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You will thus realiije that in the field of Keraja history particularly 
in its early period considerable work has to be done and the materials 
are awaiting for the liistorian and the language scholar. The field 
is vast and reijuires the co-operation of a band of scholars and 
research workers.' 

Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon has done a good deal of spade- 
work but much remains to be done. He has confined his studies to 
foreign sources. In this connection I would urge that the three 
•Governments under whom we are as three political divisions should 
consolidate their resources and found a common institution to carry 
on systematic investigations on the lines indicated. 

Archaeology and Epigraphy 

In the fields of Archaiology and Epigraphy in which there are 
•separate departments for the States as well as the British governed 
tracts, co-operation is easy and bound to be fruitful. Arcba;ological 
departments of Travancore under the able guidance of Mr. R. V. 
Poduval and Cochin are both doing good work. The question of 
Tiruvancikulam which has raised a controversy in recent times comes 
within the purview of the latter. Malabar being but a small slice of 
of the Madras Presidency receives but scanty attention from the 
Department of Archteology which has its headquarters at Delhi and 
provincial headquarter at Madras. I may invite their attention to the 
ruins at Panniyur, Ponani Taluq, S. Malabar, where the S'aivites and 
Vaisnavites fought a battle royal, 1000 years ago for its possession. 
Relics of the foundations of old temples in which all the Gods of 
Keraja once had their habitation are still to be found. Here is a site 
which the .Archteology department may explore with the sure 
.prospect of unearthing an enormous yield which is expected to throw 
considerable light on the various epochs of Keraja histor 5 \ The 
place was once in charge of the Nambudiri priests whose quarrel 
called for the interference of the Nayar chieftains who ultimately 
restored order. But the temples and the Deities therein never came 
back to their own. S'aivism won a victory there and the Varahamurti’s 
.(Boar-incarnation) idol was thrown into the neighbouring tank which 

' Brimpley Johnson. Iitlrotiuclioii to ISnIhuls of oil Nations, Traoslaled by 
•George Barrow, p. xvi. 

43 
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is still held sacred by the people of the locality on that account. 
There is still a proverb that “ the temple of Panniyur v\ ill never be- 
completed ” as the different factions once existed there never allowed 
the work of construction to continue uninterruptedly for a reasonable 
length of time. Excavations at Panniyur I am sure, will give consider- 
able work to epigraphists. 


Our Literature 

I may now pass on to our literary field which again has two 
distinct schools of thought — one the classical school that pins its faith 
on the method pursued by the Sanskrit critics and rhetoricians. Any- 
thing that is not after their model is anathema to them and they do 
not recognize its merit or value. The other school, which may be 
called after the English fashion the romantic school, despises everything 
that has a classical colouring. It is gratifying to learn that so early 
as the 13th century the author of the Lildtilakam (edited by the famous 
scholar S'rt Altur Krishna Pisharoti) who may be called the grammarian 
of MaijipravaJam, felt the necessity of drawing a distinction between 
the Sanskritic mixture and the indigenous literature by styling the 
latter as Pattu and the former Manipravalam. It is a pity that even 
after six centuries of progress our scholars are unable to take a similar 
balanced view. They are at their wit’s end to analyze Ezuttaccan’s- 
pattus. Kathakaji and Tullal do not follow any model prescribed by 
the Sanskritists. We are thus left without a genuine school of cri- 
ticism in Malayalam which takes stock of the genius of the language 
and its people and proceeds to examine its literary production accord- 
ing to the peculiar features portrayed in them. The late Mr. P. K. 
Narayana Pillai, B.A..B.L., ex-Judge, was a pioneer in the field whose- 
studies on Cerusseri, Ezuttaccan and Nambiyar are fine specimen of 
literary criticism in Malayalam. He combined classical learning and 
modern critical outlook and showed that a blending of both is in the 
interest of sound criticism in Malayalam. 

A word in this connection about the linguistic test that is applied 
to Malayalam works when discussing their date will not be out of 
place. The usual method is to relegate it to the earliest period' 
■w'here there is a preponderance of Tamil words. When Sanskrit 
takes the place of Tamil they are assigned to the middle period.. 
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Where the two are well balanced it is stamped with modernity. 
According to this method Eravikutti pillai pattu and Rdm-caritam 
can be ascribed to the first period as the language employed is more 
or less the same as they belong to the South Travancore where the 
language is practically Tamil. In Unninili Saudes'am we come across 
big Sanskrit compounds as well as pure Tadbhava forms which 
according to the above method can be assigned to two different dates. 
Some of Kerala Varma’s works which abound in Sanskrit combina- 
tions can be easily dated several centuries ago. While contemporary 
records and ballads available in Central and North Kerala, such as 
the chronicles of Zamorins etc., are comparatively free from Tamil 
or Sanskrit influence. The ballads of North and South Malabar are 
in pure Malayalam. The test is therefore defective. The language of 
a work may be taken therefore as an index of its author’s predilec- 
tions or the place of its origin. The variety of literary forms in 
Malayalam only suggests the various influences it was subjected at 
different period of its growth and it is their background that has to 
be investigated in deciding the question of their dates. 

Limitations of time and space prevents my elaboration of the 
topics which I have alluded to further. Some of the papers that are 
going to be read here will throw more light as bringing forward more 
details. I shall therefore conclude with a reference to another impor- 
tant aspect of research which should receive the adequate attention 
of scholars. I mean the field of comparative study particularly in 
philology and traditions. I have already observed that South Indian 
Culture and its peculiar features are now engaging the attention of 
modern scholars. It is now embedded in the four main languages of 
the Presidency, via., Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam. 
Unless the common features and affinities of these languages are 
thoroughly studied, our knowledge of South Indian Culture cannot be 
complete. A comparative vocabulary is therefore a desideratum. 
We in our University have taken up the work and we hope to follow 
it up with another on their grammatical affinities which will be a con- 
tinuation and an extension of the pioneer work done by Dr. Caldwell. 

Conclusion 

I shall now conclude my general survey in which I have been 
able to deal with only a few outstanding problems. It is only in 
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recent times that research in South Indian Languages is being under- 
taken. They formed a sealed work till now except to the small 
coteries of scholars working in their respective fields. At this stage 
errors are bound to occur but they will disappear as we progress and 
gain new experience. South Indian Antiquities form a mine that is 
bound to yield enormous treasure of knowledge, if properly explored. 

We are gradually getting over the general apathy towards our 
own languages both among ourselves and authorities. With the 
dawn of nationalism we have begun to feel the pulse beat of a new 
spirit and love our mother-tongue more than ever. This is fully 
shared by Malayalain along with her sister languages. Our poetry 
and prose and art are surging with this new life and showing 
symptoms of restlessness and revolt which mark the inward urge for 
freedom and expansion. May this new enthusiasm continue to 
inspire us for further efforts and take us to the desired goal to the 
glory of our motherland is my ardent prayer. 
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Genti.emen, 

It is a matter of regret that Dr. Dhirendra V’erma, who was 
elected president of this section, could not come owing to considera- 
tions of health. He would have been an asset to the Conference and 
would have, of course, guided the deliberations of this sectional meet- 
ing more successfully than I can hope to. That knowing this full 
well you have elected me to take his place, makes me sincerely grate- 
ful to you. 

The fact that the Conference is being held in a place which is so 
distant from the Hindi-speaking tract and yet so near Tinivananta- 
puram the birth place of the King-poet S'ri Rama Varma of Keraja 
known as Garbba S’riman who composed melodious songs of 
rapturous beauty in Hindi also, gives the honour you have done me, 
an added value in my eyes and makes me more grateful. Though the 
Garbha S'rlman who was born in 1815 a. d. belongs to the beginning 
of the modern age, the fact of his being a Hindi poet, reminds one of 
the great appeal that Hindi made in the olden times to some people 
of practically all parts of the country. In the present w-e are only 
talking of Hindi as a medium of interprovincial communication but in 
the past it had in some measure really become one. According to 
D. C. Sen, ‘Hindi had already grown to be the /mgjw /rtrnca of all 
India ' in the early Moghul period.' In Gujarat of the medieval times, 
to use the words of K. M. Jhaveri, it “ was the recognized language of 
‘ Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 600. 
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the cultured and the learned.” ' It was a prevalent fashion there to 
compose verses in Hindi. Even Premanand (16th century) who on the 
admonition of his Guru, strove to create high class literature in 
Gujarati, began his literary life by composing verses in Hindi and 
directed his son Vallabba to follow the spirit of Hindi while writing 
Gujarati.* In Maharastra such worthies as Cakradhar, (said to have 
nourished in the 13th century), Jnanes'var and Nafnadeva who 
flourished in the fourteenth century and later, Ekanath and Tuka Ram 
considered it worthwhile to occasionally address to the Lord of their 
love and adoration the outpourings of their heart in Hindi.’ Even 
Ibrahim Adil Shah (Acc. 1637 A.D.) of Bijapur composed his work on 
music entitled Nava Rasa in Hindi. Muhammad Kuli Kutub Shah 
(reign 1519*1550 A.D.) of Golkonda, said to be the first poet of 
Dakkani Hindustani, preserved pure Hindi in some of his poems. 
But Brajabuli which D. C. Sen calls the ‘ thoroughly Hindiized form 
of Bengali ” and in which many poets composed beautiful songs, is 
the highest tribute to the spirit of Hindi. Govindadas’s poems in this 
beautiful mixed language could do honour to any literature. 

But Hindi could not have attained this popularity in non-Hindi 
parts of the country, if it had no great literature of its own and no 
message that would appeal to the whole people, to deliver. Indeed, 
the greatness of our old literature is recognized on all hands. Not only 
Hindi, but the whole of India prides in Surdas and Tulasidas. But 
the regrettable fact is that the whole range of our ancient literature 
has not come to full light. The fact is that the world is so much 
with us and we are so engrossingly living in the present, that we pay 
only lip service to our past. We rightly realize the necessity of giving 
encouragement to the new and rising literature. But it is hardly 
realized that the ancients, who have given their best to us and have 
thus deeply laid the foundations of the present in the past, have to 
be brought before the world before the substantial realization of the 
glory that was Hindi’s in the past, can come. The searches being 
conducted by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, show that there is no 
dearth of material. Only a fraction of our literature has yet seen 
the light of day. The rest is lying in manuscript form, and if it is 

’ K. M. Jliaveri, Milestones of the Gujarati Literature, p. 66. 

’ ibid., p. 125. 

‘ Kosotsava Smarak Sangraha, N. P. Sabha, Benares, pp. 92-98. 
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not rescued early, most of the precious material will be irretrievably 
lost, as some has already been lost. As an instance in point, I may 
mention only two of such works : the Hajara of Kalidas Trivedi and 
the Gosain Carita, a life of Tulasidas by Benimadhavadas. We know 
from the authority of Siba Singh Sengar himself that, they were in 
existence in his time. But now they are little more than mere names 
recorded in his Saroja. The library of Siba Singh Sengar at Kantha, 
Unnava, U. P. which must have been a rich one, as is clear from the 
Siba Sitigh Saroja, is said to be in danger of destruction. And the 
same may one day come true of the MSS. in the possession of private 
individuals or even of public bodies. 

The need of the hour is, therefore, twofold : firstly, to collect the 
MSS. at centres where they can be protected from the ravages of the 
forces of destruction and made easily accessible to the researchers and 
secondly, to get them gradually published. 

We have got some MS. libraries with public bodies as well as 
private individuals. Those with the former can very well be made 
the nuclei for bigger libraries. I may in this connection mention the 
Royal Asiatic Society library, the Aryabhasa Pustakalaya of the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha and the Sangrahalaya of the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan. The possessors of such libraries — most Darbars in the 
Rajputana, Central India and other tracts possess them, as do many 
Upastrayas and Bhandars — will be doing good to the cause of research, 
if they bring out catalogues of their MSS. and conduct their libraries 
on modern lines. 

The other and no less, perhaps more, important work is to get 
all the works that are and may be coming to light, published under 
good editorship. A periodical publication on the lines of the Biblio- 
theca Indica exclusively devoted to the publication of ancient Hindi 
literature, would be the best medium for the purpose. 

Of course, these are huge undertakings and will require plenty 
of resources. But where there is will there always is a way, and if 
public bodies connected with Hindi take up the work in right earnest, 
they will find that the heart of man is always sound and never lets 
right causes die for want of support. 

This twofold activity is necessary for facilitating the study both 
of language and literature. It will, even though the ancients, owing 
to the absence of voice-recording devices in ancient times, cannot be 
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brought in person to speak for the benefit of the linguist, open the 
whole field of observation that can be available for studying the 
behaviour of sounds, their association with sense and other cognate 
matters so far as Hindi is concerned, and will make it possible to 
follow the course of development the written language underwent 
during successive stages in its various subdivisions. 

It will also lay bare to us the heart of Hindustan as it throbbed 
through successive centuries since the rise of Hindi as a literature, 
because the Madbyades'a or what is now roughly the Hindi speaking 
tract has been the centre of most of the cultural activities swaying 
the country. It will thus enable us to evaluate the contribution of the 
Hindi literature to the general culture. We will also be in a position 
to construct a complete history of the Hindi Literature. At present 
we can only claim to have an acquaintance with its main currents. 
But some of the ripples that they occasionally broke into, the under- 
currents that they hid underneath and the cross-currents that were 
thwarted by or engulfed in tbe main currents and were causes of 
complications, have not been full}- detected, owing to the inaccessi- 
bility to the necessary material. 

As an instance in point, I will draw your attention to one such 
subcurrent of the Hindi Literature which may be termed as the 
Niranjan current of Hindi Poetry. 

As is evident from the name, the Niranjan current is also a 
spiritual current like the Siddha, Natha and Nirguna currents. I have 
got in my possession extensive Banis of Haridas, Turasidas and 
ijevadas Niranjanis. I have also collected a few poems of Kheraaji, 
Kanhardis and Mohandas. And Manohardas, Nipat Niranjan and 
BhagvandSs have been mentioned in the Siba Singh Saroja, Grierson’s 
Modern Vernacular Literature, various search Reports of the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha and the Misra Bandhu Vinoda. The extensive Banis 
of the first three in my collection give the sure impression that they form, 
a sub-current and the poems of the others help to confirm the impression- 

Raghodas. the Dadupanthi author of the Bhaktamal (completed 
in 1770 V. S. or A. D. 1713), a work written on the model of Nabha- 
dasa’s work of the same name, and to fill the gaps left by the latter, 
gives some information about the Mahants of the Niranjan Sect. He 
has mentioned twelve Niranjani Mahants, and they include Haridas. 
Turasidas. Khemaji, Kanhardas and Mohandas mentioned above. 
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Of these, Haridas appears to be the earliest author. Raghodas 
makes him the disciple of Prayagdas, whom he, again according to- 
Ragho, left to enter the sect of Gorakhnath. Sundardas who held 
Prayagdas also in great respect and knew him personally * mentions 
Haridas as one of the great Gurus* like Gorakhnath, Kantharnath 
and Kabir, which precludes the possibility of his having been initiated 
at the hands of Prayagdas. The way in which Sundardas has made- 
the mention, even suggests that he may have been earlier than Dadu 
(born in 1544 a.d.) and supports Jagaddhar Sarma Guleri according 
to whom Haridas composed a number of works between 1520 and 
1540 A.D. He is known as Hari Purusa in his sect. 

Guleri gives the following list of his works — 

1. AstapadI yoga Granth, 2. Brahma Stuti, 

.1. Haridas Granth Mala, 4. Hansa Pramoda Granth, 

5. Nirpikha Mula Granth, 6. Raga Gunda, 

7. Poja Joga Granth, 8. Samadhi Joga Granth and 

y. Sangrama foga Granth. 

In my collection I have got his Sabhis and Padaa. 

Haridas resided in Didwana. Raghodas is very loud in his 
praises of him. He calls him one who had no hopes had 

extinguished all desires and was always in communion with God 
in his heart, whom he had pleased by thought, word and deed. 

But he also appears to have been short of temper. Ragho speaks 
of him as Har himself in wrath The commentary 

further speaks of him as having visited Pipali, Nagore, Ajmere, Toda 
and Amer where he is said to have performed various miracles. 

He pays homage to both Gorakh and Kabir, both of whom had 
evidently through their Bams, influenced him, and considers the 
former to be his Guru. 

' Sundar Oranthavali. Intr., p. 78. 

- ^3^ ^ g? «ir?a ^ 3tr?,i 

ssta?: aiiii 

g trt *1^ ft? *4? 955 ?^ 3 ?^ ^^.11 

At another place, he mentions him as one of the famous saints fighting the battle of 
Spirit against forces of evil — 

3 ft? ?? ?rar lira arat > 11 
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He was a vigorous writer and levelled trenchant criticism against 
the Siddhas and the Jains. He sang the glory of God who to him is 
both Nath and Niranjan. 

Like Haridas, Turasidas was also a voluminous poet. I have 
got in my possession a huge collection of his Bani containing his 
Sakhis to the extent of 4202 couplets, Padas 461 in number, four 
small compositions called Granthas, namely Granth Cau aksari, 
Karat}i San Jog Granth, Sadh Sulachan granth and Qranth Tatva 
gut^bkeda and a few s'lokas and s'abdas. 

He was a well-read man. In the different Prakaranas of his 
Sakhis, he has given detailed and sustained discourses on different 
topics concerning Bhakti, Yoga and Jhana. Indeed, he was a great 
Bhakta but he was at the same time also a great exponent of the 
Nirahjani’s philosophical outlook, spiritual aspirations and mystic 
practices. Turasidas was to the Niranjanis, what Sundardas was to 
the Dadu panthis. Raghodis has rightly spoken of the excellence 
of his Banis.' It is also possible that Ragho in speaking of his Ban! 
meant his voice rather than his compositions. The verb ^ 
(has brought) supports the latter interpretation. 

According to Ragho, he had attained the knowlege of Reality 
and withdrawn bis heart from everything else.® Deed is the thing 
that shines at Turasi’s place,’ he says. His place of residence was 
Serpur. 

An MS. of Tursidas’s Bani which has been noticed in the course 
of the search conducted by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, contains 
also a copy of ^IQ^m transcribed by one Turasidas, the disciple 

•of Udhodasa’s disciple, LaldSs in 1745 V. S.‘ If this is in Turasi’s 
-own hand, and there is nothing which would go to prove that it is not, 
we get the time of his flourishing. Raghodas refers to him in the present 

' awft 3 ^ \ \ 

TPff aa srif \ i 

' 5fa ^ nerRR^ aiwjra i u i ^ 

■aaTH I Rifi, ^ I an? dw? §*iT5r g*itRg 

5ft «ft !fl 5ft ^ sft sft ?ft «ft sft 

ift t5i5!^g aft ii 
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tense. He must have been old enough to have attained such a great 
fame as a man of spiritual enlightenment. This also does not make 
his having transcribed a portion of the Mahdbhirata in 1745 V. S. im- 
probable. This makes him a junior contemporary of thefamous Tulsidas. 

Mohandas, Kanhar and Khema were also good poets and show 
■considerable grasp of spiritual knowledge. All the three were Mahants 
— Mohandas at Devapur, Kanhar at Chatsu and Khemdas at Sivahadi. 
Kanhardas was so great a saint that Raghodas considered him a 
partial Avatar. According to him, Kanhar had gone beyond the pale of 
the organs of sense, had conquered taste and took as food only what 
he got in alms. Though he was highly revered, he did not even get 
a hut erected for himself. He was much given to singing of the 
praises of God Ragho also thinks that he caused all who 

kept him company to be released from bondage ^ 

Of course, all the three flourished before Raghodas (1770 V. S.) 

Sevadas is, again, a voluminous Niranjani poet. My collection of 
his Banis comprises 3561 Sakhis, 402 padas, 399 Kundaliyas, 10 small 
granthas, 44 Rekhtas, 20 Kavittas and 4 Savaiyas. 

He was a direct descendant in the spiritual line of Haridas 
Niranjani. We have fortunately the Sevadas paraci, purporting to 
be a sort of versified biography of Sevadas in existence. It was written 
by his disciple’s (Amardas’s) disciple Rupadas in V. S. 1832 on the 
twelfth day of the dark half of Baisakh. According to RQpadas 
Sevad§s died in the year 1798 V. S. on the first day of the dark half 
of Jyesth and Kablr was his Satguru. The paraci is full of miracles 
which need not detain us. 

Bhagavandas Niranjani, a disciple of the Naga Arjundas com- 
posed Prema Padarath, Amritadhard, Bhartrhar Satak Bhdsd the 
GUd Mdhdtmya (1740. V. S.). Kdrtika Mdhdtmya (1742 V. S.) and 
Jaimini Asvamedha (1755 V. S.). The dates given above within 
brackets are given in the books themselves. 

Nipat Niranjan was accordi.ig to Siba Singh Saroja born in 1650 
V. S. Siba Singh considered him as great a saint as the famous 
Tulasidas. It is possible that Siba Singh based the assumption 
regarding the date of his birth given above, on the date of composition 
given in one of the two books in his possession. Siba Singh had two 
•of his books, S'antarasa Vedant and NiraAjan Sangrah in his posses- 
sion. The first is still in the possession of a successor of Siba Singh. 
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The last pages of it are now missing. Sant Sarasi often attributed 
to him in histories is a mistake for Santarasa Vedanta, which had 
crept into the Siba Singh Saroja itself, at least as it is printed 
(Saroja, p. 438). 

Manohardas Niranjani wrote jMnamaiijari Jiidtia Vacan Cur- 
iiikd and Vedanta bhdsd. The first was composed in 1716 V. S.' 
and the last also perhaps thereabouts. 

All these poets gave vent to their spiritual aspirations and achieve- 
ments in songs unadorned by artificial devices, whose simple beauty 
is very impressive. Some of them whose extensive Banis I have read 
claim to have reached the highest peak of spiritual enlightenment by 
merging their individual being in the Universal Being. The path 
that led them to this height, is just like the Nirgunis’ path, a backward 
journey. The outward flow of mind which creates the world, the 
circumstance that limits our real unlimited nature, has to be with- 
drawn and made to flow inwards. The process of sancdra has to 
be turned into prati saiicdra, so to say, before the final salvation can, 
come. It is therefore that Haridas went in for making the river flow 
back to its source,* and recommended the backward path to the travel- 
ler intending to reach Truth.’ Sevadas requires one to dive bach if 
one wants to gradually go beyond the pale of the three gunas, the- 
organs of sense mind and speech and have the acquaintance of the 
invisible God within.* And Turasi says, when one turns within, 
then alone does the aspirant become asvare of the (spiritual) path.' 

This backward path of the Niranjanis is mainly, a path of Yoga 
vitalized by intense love and devotion. The whole occult technique 
of the Nirgunis is present in them. They aim at finding theSusumna 
between the Ida and pii'igaja where the successful aspirant hears the 
Anahatanada, has the direct vision of the Niranjana and drinks 
through the Bank nali in the S'unyamandal the spiritual elixir. 

' ^ 55 flifi i 

■ 33^ 531^ I 

’ 33sr q»i stig? i 

' 9?fa 93 gm ^ 93 3rf^ i 

ft 3^ SEft II 

^ 313 3331 gt JTf^ arl 33 93 3T 93 (? q) gft qrq II 
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The thread that constantly joins them with Truth,' is the remem- 
brance of name, the namasmaraiuT, in which yoga and love join hands. 
It is a loving remembrance in which the aspirant’s whole being has to 
join accompanied at the same time with what is called Trikuti, — 
Bhrukutt-or-Trivepi-abhyasa, and what approximates to the Bliru- 
madhya drsti of the Gorakxa paddliati and the Gltii. This practice 
which involves the Surati or inward attitude, the mind and the breath 
at the same time, has been referred to by the Niranjanis over and 
over again. The highest stage in the practice is reached when with 
every inspiration and expiration of breath the name is automatically 
repeated, and the whole being of the aspirant becomes a con- 
tinuous prayer. 

The love element in the Niranjan poetry is no less pronounced 
than the yoga element. The senses submit to no forceful suppression. 
It is .only by making them drink of love that they can be brought under 
control. Haridas takes the careless aspirant to task for not doing so.’ 

In order to merge in the Universal Soul, the individual soul has 
to be filled all over with an intense and all-consuming love of the 
devoted w'ife to her lord, which urges complete self-surrender without 
wishing for any recompense and compels acceptance.* They have 
all poured out the woes of their heart like wailing wives suffering the 
pangs of separation.* 

• ^ 591 f59r f 3irf| i 

•' ^ 315 #551 alfii Q, II 

I 

« ftfe ^ I 35 315 5lf5 II 

HFI 5’^Rvi gn II 

airor irfsi sirifa *i|, 55 55! ^ 1 — 5 R 5 ra 

^ aa ^ciR I 

3IH II — 

* 

aiaR ^ 1 Rn 11 

g»sft5T9— 

^3 #>: ^i ^ 5.f| ^ 3115 Jri I 
f^fiRi r35’4 II 
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It is this element of love that according to Turasidas, should be 
the vital part in every spiritual path. With it every path is true and 
conversely, without it every path devoid of essence. 

Of their direct ineffable experience, too, which at the successful 
end of the spiritual journey, comes upon one like a blinding torrent 
of effulgence and stays on after stabilization (or jama) like a cool 
flickering light, and which seems to resolve all apparent contradictions 
and is itself expressed in contradictory terms, they have the 
same things to say as the Nirgunis. The Guru joins the light (within 
him) with the lights of endless suns, says Haridas Sevadas sees 
the flickering light in the Trikuti. The spiritual experience is 
like the flash of lightning without clouds, like playing on the Vina 
without hands and like rain without clouds, in the words of 
Sevadas. It is like the deaf hearing the secret talk not involving 
mouth (tongue), the lame climbing the tree where the one having feet 
cannot climb and like the blind seeing the light, to quote Turasidas.' 

In all things spoken above, there is similarity between the 
Nirgunis' and the Niranjanis. It is therefore that Raghodas speaks 
of them as having the same attitude of mind as was Kabir’s. But 
inspite of this he has treated them as a class apart without counting 
them among the Nirguijis like Kablr, Nanak and Dadu. And the 

I ^ (I 

gtl fw 3t'? au WIT!! fsiUlR I 

aj? I a? m ii 

wg ® ^ 511^ I 

^ itnjl HJT feafus sr«re i 

srsiT ^ ^ 1 

ftfl ^ ^ us 3PT I 

^ ^ #1 1 

^ au? mfi I 

' gftf ^1^ S'* 9^ ^ *• I 

^ ^ ft*! 3'F5l II 

^ 91?! “gasT *! sir i 

gt# ^Icft 5iWi I II 

* For the Nirgupis’ viewpoint see Barthwal, The Nirguna School of Hindi Poetry, 
Indian Book Shop, Benares. 
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reason appears to be that even with all this similarity tiiere is some 
dissimilarity between the two. 

Kabir carried war against the gross forms of worship and condem- 
ned the iniquities of the social order of the Hindus outright. The 
Niranjanis also oppose idolatry, Avatar-worship and rituals as me- 
thods to be followed by them to attain salvation. But they also held a 
complacent attitude towards them as forms of worship to be followed 
by the ordinary people who are evidently not supposed to have such 
high spiritual aspirations as the Niranjanis. It is therefore, that 
Haridas has instructed his disciples to worship Govinda without being 
either inimical to the temple or in love with it.‘ Turasi sees the 
imageless in the image alsoj though as an argument for rising above 
it, and considers acar, the formality of ritual etc., to be of some- 
redeeming value after all.’ They consider the Varijisram, to use the 
words of Turasi, an attribute of the body and not of the spirit, but do 
not appear to entertain any wish to stand in antagonism to the tradi- 
tional social discipline, though they do want that the world should 
live like a universal fraternity and no distinction of caste and creed 
should be made the basis for the distinction of high and low. ’ 

This attitude places the Niranjanis by the side of the earlier 
saints like Ramananda and Nimadeva. The latter bent before the 
image of Vitthoba to address his prayers to the invisible God.* The 
former who declared the images and the tlrthas to be mere stones and 

‘ ffft ^ fill ^ I 

*1? ^ »i 

^ ^ ^ ^ 5IW 11 

I *1^, I 

3^ I ^ ^ » 

^ gt?ff w>irsw R? ^ i 

^ ^ ^ ffra i?*i apif ii 

51«I Jiff ^ Wfl 3fW jl’T i 

grift »ft«i ^ II 

gpw ^ ^ fri ‘ 
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’ Farquhar, 0«</«>ws of Religious Literature in India, p. 500. 
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water, is said to have prescribed the worship of Saiagram. It is this 
tendency, perhaps, that made Bhagvandas, a later Nirahjani to com- 
pose works like Kartika Makatmya and Jaimini As'vamedlia. 

It is probable that it was through Ramanand that both the love 
and yoga elements came to the Niranjanis. They are present in the 
works of most of his disciples like Kabir, Raidas and Pipa for which 
the common source must be seen in the Guru. This view is supported 
by poems like JMna-tilak and Jiiana-llld attributed to Ramananda as 
also by Siddh&ntapatal. According to this last work, in the 
jipadesfa given by Raghavananda to Ramananda, yoga certainly 
features.' In Maharastra, legends connect Ramananda with the 
Nathpanthi family of Jnanadeva, and Udhhava and Nayan who call 
themselves Nathas, trace their origin to Ramananda through his 
disciple Anantananda. 

As for the love element, we would not have been able to under- 
stand what in reality the dasadhd-bhakti, of which according to 
Nabhaji all the twelve disciples of Ramananda were abodes, is, but for 
the clear explanation of it found in the Bani of TurasidSs Niranjani 
which it would not be out of place to give here in brief. 

Turasidas has in this explanation, given to the names of the nine 
aspects of the Saguijis’ navadha-bhakti a new content in keeping with 
the absolutist outlook of the Nirgupis and the Niranjanis. Thus be- 
siders yrcrona ’, kirtana and smarana ’ which can easily be fitted to the 
absolutist attitude, pada sevana' is the mental service to the feet of 
the effulgent Lord residing in the Hrdaya-lotus, arcana’’ is seeing 

‘ 55 ^ ^ f §*IP1T 

3r| ^ 5irfe!in*i i aw? ^ j 

® aw tRt sfiT, tnf| I 

' flv vfRsir ^ I 
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the image of OM in the whole universe, bandan ' is to consider the 
Sadhu, Guru, and the Lord as one and to salute them, dasya ' is the 
disinterested service of Hari, Guru and Sadhu, sakhya' is not the 
proud feeling of equality with God but the feeling of friendly affinity 
with Him engendered by the belief that all attitudes lead to Him, and 
Mma-nivedan* is the spirit of humility. This is said to be the 
navadha-bhakti which leads to nivrtti as opposed to the navadha- 
.bhakti leading to pravrtti\ Adding to it the Prema* state which 
is the crowning result of and the justification for, going through all 
■the above nine aspects, we have the das-adha of Nabhaji. 

Within the short time at my disposal, I have attempted to place 
before you, among other things, only a bare outline of the contribution 
made to the Hindi literature by the Niranjanis. I need hardly say, 
■it was saints such as thesej the sincere outpourings of whose heart 
enriched the Hindi literature in no mean measure that helped to make 
Hindi in mediffival times, the language of spiritual communion 
in North India. No tribute paid to their sacred memory can be 
itoo high. 

W !I 519 ^ 9999 tr* WfR I 
^ 55*11 ^ ciR II 

Irt ^ 3 ^ II 
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With the discovery of fresh material, many other so far unknown 
currents will gradually come to light. Even the discovery of indivi- 
dual authors will go to show the richness of the currents they belong 
to, and through them, of the literature as a whole. 

In the end I thank you, gentlemen, for the patient hearing that 
you have given me. 


For the Presidential Address of Section 13'G. Urudu please- 
see CONTENTS. 
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By Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, M.A., D.Litt., 

Khaira Professor of Linguistics, Calcutta University 

THE STUDY OF MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

I HAVE to express my grateful thanks to the Selection Committee for 
electing me once again to the honour of presiding over the Modern 
Indian Languages Section of the present session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference. I wish some other student of Indian Linguistics 
had been chosen who could bring a freshness of outlook and a more 
exacting scholarship in the treatment of the subject ; but the insistence 
of a number of friends in various branches of Indology prevailed upon 
me to accept once more the chairmanship of this section, the last but 
not the least important department of investigation into the culture of 
India. The study of Modern Indian Languages is gradually assuming 
an importance which was not contemplated for them a couple of decades 
ago, thanks both to the scientific interest of the linguistic investigators 
on the one hand and to the growing sense of provincial patriotism on 
the other which is one of the immediate offsprings of the Federation 
Idea and which is creating an atmosphere everywhere in favour of the 
various modern Indian literary languages, each in its own area. The 
great literary languages— Bengali, Oriya, Urdu, Hindi, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam — have always had 
some recognition in the school and the law-court ; the universities are 
DOW taking them up, and already the movement for setting up the 
mother-tongue as the medium of instruction and examination is well 
under way, some universities like that of Calcutta having already estab- 
lished Indian Modern Languages for teaching in the class-room and for 
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using in answers in examinations, and most universities in India having 
made provision for the study of literature in the Indian Modern 
Languages in the college and for their higher investigation in the post- 
graduate stage. Indian Archeology and Epigraphy have benefited 
largely through the organized endeavours of the Archceological 
Survey of India. Indian Modern Languages, in their scientific study, 
received the greatest impetus from what was mainly a one-man en- 
deavour, — viz., the Lwjguistic 0/ /nrfia, inaugurated and com- 

pleted after labours extending over more than a quarter of a century 
by Sir George Abraham Grierson, whose official position and whose 
uncommon enthusiasm for the subject of his choice received the 
willing co-operation of numbers of collaborators, European and 
Indian, collecting materials for him from languages and dialects 
belonging to the four linguistic families found in India from time im- 
memorial — the Austric, the Dravidian, the Indo-Aryan and the Tibeto- 
Chinese. Sir George Grierson has been enabled through a close study 
of his materials to give for the first time a correct linguistic atlas of 
India : the disinterested scientific attitude shown in the Linguistic 
Survey of India is unfortunately lacking to-day, particularly among 
Indian politicians ; and it looks as if it will take a long time to have a 
worthy successor of Sir George Grierson’s linguistic maps and his 
figures for the various languages and dialects. The elder generation 
of scholars, pioneers in the field of linguistic investigation in India, 
have long passed away — John Beames, Ramakrishna Gopal Bhan- 
darkar, A. Rudolf Hoernle, Bishop Caldwell, A. Kittel A. Trumpp, 
and others:; only Sir George Grierson is still with us. Jules 
Bloch and Ralph Lilley Turner who represent the second genera- 
tion in this field of research are still inspiring Indian workers 
in the field, who have so far been ploughing lonely furrows. But from 
these Indian scholars we have received a number of monographs on 
specialized languages, like Eastern Panjabi, Awadhi, Brajbhakha, 
Konkani, Bengali, Assamese, Bhojpuriya, some of the dialects of 
Kashmir, and a few more, which present before the world the first 
fruits of Indian scientific endeavour in this line. 

The number of scientific workers in the field of Indian Modern 
Languages is slowly on the increase. By “ scientific workers ” we 
are to mean such investigators as possess the right historical perspec- 
tive and the correct sense of linguistic development, combined with 
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the ability to collect facts and to arrange them in their proper relation 
to each other. The scientific mind is the logical mind, and the logical 
mind in linguistic investigation cannot ignore any of the various 
factors visible or invisible which affect language. Language is both 
a physiological and a psychological phenomenon, and the physiological 
expression of language in its phonetics and phonology should form the 
basis of all linguistic study. This fact is gradually becoming more 
and more accepted by the new generation of workers and students in 
India. A proper training in Phonetics is now becoming recognized as 
an essential equipment for a linguistician ; and this attitude is bound 
to improve the quality of our work in the study of Indian Languages, 
while it will open up new vistas in the development of speech in 
India, when Phonetics takes its proper place in recording the facts of 
the spoken languages and dialects. What is wanted is greater facility 
for the Indian student and future investigator into language for study- 
ing this vitally important branch of Linguistics, which up till now 
has not been started to be regularly taught in both its theoretical and 
experimental sides anywhere in India. Lahore inagurated the study 
of Experimental Phonetics for the first time in India, and Poona 
comes as the second : the Experimental Phonetics department started 
by Dr. Firth at Lahore has been kept in abeyance for some years past 
after his return to England, and the one started at the Deccan College 
in Poona by Dr. Katre has not yet began to work. 

The line of demarcation between the strictly scientific “ lingui- 
stician ” and the scholar (particularly when he is a native speaker of 
the language) with some general knowledge and a good grasp of the 
language and literature is a very wide and a hazy one. They are 
bound to be mutually complementary. In any case, the materials 
gathered by the scholar who is not a linguistician are indispensable. 
The lexicographer, the grammarian of the old type, the editor of old 
texts, the commentator, the collector of proverbs and dialectal and 
other special terms, the technical writer, the compiler of encyclo- 
paedias, the folk-lorist who gleans in the field of popular literature 
— all these are doing as much service for the study of a language and 
the culture that is behind it as the scientific historian of language on 
the one hand and the maker of creative literature, vie., the poet, the 
novelist or the general literary man on the other. They supply the 
bases upon which the superstructure of scientific linguistics can be 
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built. We have for the greater languages of Modern India quite a 
mass of material of this type. Foremost among these, would be the 
dictionaries and the texts. For these, there has been a considerable 
amount of individual enterprise supplementing the work done by 
societies and institutions like the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad, the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha, the Gujarat Vernacular Literature Society, 
the Tamil Sangam, the Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandali, the 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu, the Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti and 
other institutions. Some important lexicographical works completed 
or progressing can be mentioned : the second edition of the Bengali 
•dictionary of the late Janendramohan Das (this very useful work 
now gives over a lac of words, and the author’s lamented death 
shortly after the publication of the second edition we all mourn), 
the Bengali lexicon of Pandit Hari Charan Banerji of Santiniketan 
(progressing), the Oriya trilingual lexicon of Rai Bahadur Gopala- 
chandra Praharaj (progressing) the CandrakAnta Abhidhun in 
Assamese (complete), the Hindi S'abda-sagar (complete some years 
ago), the Tamil Lexicon of the University of Madras (complete), the 
Marathi lexicon now being published from Poona, the Sinhalese 
dictionary (in the course of publication from Colombo Museum), and 
similar other works. It is understood that a lexicon of Panjabi is in 
the course of preparation at Lahore under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of the Panjab. Progress in at least lexicography and in the 
editing and publication of texts old and new can very well be expected, 
now that most of the Indian universities have decided to become 
•centres for the fostering of the Modern Indian Languages. Calcutta 
has taken the lead in this matter, and Dacca, Allahabad, Mysore, and 
other universities have also come forward. 

The inclusion of Modern Indian Languages in the curricula of 
the various Indian universities, and the avowed or implied aim of the 
Indian universities to develop into strictly regional institutions em- 
ploying the local languages as their proper media of instruction and 
•examination and giving them their proper dignity as the mother- 
tongues of their students and alumni in all spheres of university life, 
is fraught with great implications for the future of both their scientihc 
study and their development as instruments of human thought and 
emotion. Bengali. Hindi, Marathi, Tamil and the rest, employed upto 
the highest courses in the universities as English now is, whether for 
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Study as a 'discipline in literature or for linguistic investigation, would 
mean a greaiter and greater intensification of scholarly and scientific 
attention paid to them : and this from the point of view of the Indian 
Languages and Modern Indian Culture is as it should be. The exalted 
and scientific atttrosphere of the university alone can counteract or 
transform extra-Uttiversity amateurism. Promise of this desirable 
state of things is already in evidence everywhere — of an express desire 
to cultivate the Modern Indian Languages both as- modern vehicles 
of expression and as expressions of Indian civilization. 

It has been truly said that the English school and the English 
university gradually created a twofold caste among the literate or 
educated classes in India — the caste of those who read English, and 
that of those who do not. In the initial stages of the spread of 
English education in the different provinces of India, the new learning 
in English was as new wine in the old bottle of Indian society, and 
the cleavage between those who got intoxicated with this wine and 
those who did not taste it or scorned to taste it was as sudden 
and violent as it was profound. Bengal has passed that stage some 
eighty years ago : a few of the other provinces are in the midst of its 
throes still. But gradually it has been a victory — a victory which had 
to make large concessions — of the Zeitgeist, naturally enough, sym- 
bolized by English literature and the European mind. The old 
learning in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic had to patch up a peace with 
the new learning in English ; and the Indian mind with its Sanskrit 
or Persian background had to put forth its best energies to convert the 
world of European culture into a comfortable enough if not always a 
very happy abode for itself. The Modern Indian Languages gradually 
came to discover as affording the inevitable meeting place of the old 
and new. This discovery was made in Bengal during in the first half 
of the last century, and the mind of English-educated Bengal was so 
much elated at the value of this discovery in the second half of the 
same century that the brilliant Bengali literary renaissance of the last 
century was achieved. Assimilation of European (that is, modern) 
thought and culture is the key-note or the mainspring of this literary 
renaissance in Bengali, and it has had (or is having) its parallels in 
the other languages also ; and among certain groups or coteries at the 
present day in the various parts of India, the more ‘ advanced ' mind 
of Europe in matters relating to life and art is acting as too strong a 
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Stimulant to keep them contented with a steady or slow assimilation — 
it is causing them to feel impatient, to make an absolute and a 
whole-hearted surrender to it. On the ideological plane we are 
now conscious of diverse and frequently conflicting tendencies and 
movements. 

Be it as it may, it is now abundantly clear that the English- 
educated Intelligentsia of India have taken up the Indian Modern 
Languages. Politics with its new orientation towards the needs of 
the masses {which has been Mahatma Gandhi’s greatest contribution 
to it) has encouraged and strengthened this attitude. The recognition 
(and in some cases even exaltation) of the Indian Modern Languages 
by the universities is symbolic of this. Another great symptom of the 
new feeling for the Modern Languages of India is the formation of an 
Indian P. E. -N. Association in which all the Indian-languages are 
represented. Poets and Playwrights, Editors and Essayists, and 
Novelists, using the Modern Indian Languages, are seeking to form 
themselves into an All-India Bund or Union for a closer knowledge of 
what is going on in the literary life of the different areas in the local 
tongues. The bulletin of the Indian P. E. N., in its sixth year in 
1940, has been doing very useful work in the direction of both 
‘ vulgarization ’ and collection of general information regarding doings 
in the literary world of the Indian Modern Languages which can be 
put to scientific use. It has for some time been attempted to start a 
journal which was to be a sort of a clearing house for the contem- 
porary literary output in Indian languages, and the Indian P. E. N, 
has arrived at the opportune moment : its English medium is a link, 
both among the educated in India and between India and the 
outside world. 

I should mention in this connection the work that is being done 
by the Linguistic Society of India. Founded in 1928 at Lahore, it 
has never had more than a dozen active members who so far have 
been able to bring into existence a Bulletin of its own devoted to 
Indian Linguistics. The Bulletin is continuing its good work, and the 
redaction of it has been transferred from Lahore to Calcutta last year 
(1939). With adequate support from those interested in the scientific 
study of Indian languages, ancient, medieval, or modern, the Bulletin 
can hope to be the main authoritative organ for the publication of 
linguistic research and recording in India. 
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Mention also is to be made of the publication, in 1938, of 
Dr. Baburam Saksena’s work on Awadhi, which will certainly become 
a classic of its kind in Indian Linguistics. It has been offered to the 
public in a most delightful format, apart from the wealth of accurate 
information it presents ; and we can very well congratulate the public, 
the author and the printers for this erudite and well-got-up work. 

The future looks full of promise : although what we have achieved 
so far is after all not very much. We have been able to give fairly 
comprehensive accounts of some of our Indo-Aryan mother-tonguesi 
and to trace along the orthodox pathway of Old Indo-Aryan, Middle 
Indo-Aryan, and New Indo-Aryan — of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Bhasd 
— the main facts of their evolution : in the case of the Dravidian 
languages, lacking the earlier back-grounds comparable to Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, there has been a greater ground for speculation. The 
paucity of properly-trained investigators, who have assimilated the 
modern spirit in linguistic research in its more important 
branches and who can benefit by the work erf European conti- 
nental scholars, is of course the main reason for our comparative 
poverty of achievement in this science. We have been rather 
late in the field: the science which India can claim as her very 
own, because she was one of the first peoples to achieve notable 
results in it, attracted the attention of Indian intellectuals long after 
Europe and America had raised its magnificent structure.. Added to 
this, our average educated person has not yet become alive to its 
importance. It has so long been a neglected subject, an unwelcome 
hanger-on in the language courses. It was not looked upon as a 
subject of any national value, like, for instance, the physical sciences.. 
Very few Indian universities has given to Linguistics (or Comparative 
Philology) an independent status. Now the situation promises to 
change for the better. But we are not as yet sufficiently strong in 
numbers, nor in the sense of any great success achieved. We have 
been trying to assimilate modern methods of linguistic study, following 
in the footsteps of our European masters who have raised the edifice 
of Modern Linguistics and are both embellishing it with towers and 
strengthening its foundations. India has not yet to her credit any 
epoch-making discovery in Modern Linguistics, either in its general- 
side or in the study of the evolution of any linguistic family connected 
with her — Indo-European, Dravidian, Austric or Tibeto-Chinese.. 
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When this is achieved, we may claim that our period of apprentice- 
ship is over. We who belong to the present generation of apprentices 
trained in European m the meanwhile express our gratitude 

and our admiration for the science as well as the human sympathy of 
our masters. We have still to look for guidance to Europe while we 
are making our advent in a field of work which is ours than anybody 
else’s by right of birth. We have the means to know our Indian 
languages from within, with all the minutise of detail which a 
foreigner not to the manner born can never hope to attain. When we 
can combine with this the broad view of science, when we can supple- 
ment the special with the general, the study Linguistics in India can 
then be said to be well-established. 

The foundations of Modern Indian Linguistics have been truly 
and properly laid by Bhandarkar and Beames, Hcernle and Trumpp, 
and Lyall and Grierson, who belong to the first generation, and by 
Tessitori, Jules Bloch and Turner of the next. The broad lines have 
been laid down. Now is our first work — to supply accurate materials, 
phonetic and morphological, from the various forms of spoken Modern 
Indian Languages. Such work has started, from centres like Lahore 
and Jammu, Calcutta and Allahabad, Poona and Mysore, and Madras 
and Cochin. The detailed survey of Kannada dialects forming a 
sort of Linguistic Survey of the Mysore State which I understand 
has been started by the University of Mysore under the able guidance 
of Professor A. N. Narasimhayya, is an example which should be 
followed by other Indian Universities which have in view the scientific 
study of the languages in their territories. There is a great deal of 
pioneer work going on in various places, of a varying quality, though 
sincere and often quite painstaking, in the better known or lesser 
known dialects, like Garhwali, Maithili, Bhojpuriya, Bengali in its 
various forms, etc., besides more mature work. Quite hidden things, 
often quite unexpected in their character, are being revealed. New 
problems are occasionally presenting themselves, making the situation 
quite intriguing. 

Professor Jules Bloch in his masterly survey of the general 
history of Indo-Aryan {L’lndO’Aryen, Paris, 1934) has indicated a 
good many of these problems. There are problems for OIA. and for 
MIA., both kinds of which are equally problems for NIA. In con- 
sciousness of most Indians, there is a common Indian type which has 
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•evolved out of a welter of races : a common Indianness in most vital 
matters of life and culture. This appears to be clear in the sphere of 
language also. Syntactical agreement goes deeper into the being of 
speech than lexical or morphological agreement which can be very 
well on the surface only. And this syntactical agreement is a link 
which has gradually forged itself binding both Aryan and non-Aryan 
speeches together. The gradual approximation of Aryan and non- 
Aryan {Dravidian, and Kol or Munda) is perhaps the most important 
fact which requires to be studied in the domain of Indian Linguistics. 

Among the knotty problems of Indian Linguistics, Indo-Aryan, 
Dravidian and Kol (Munda), the following are a few that can be 
mentioned. In Phonology, the question of vowel length in normal 
speech and in versification ; Accent, Stress, and Pitch ; the Glottal 
Stop ; the Aspirates and their Recursive Pronunciation, and the con- 
nection of Tone with this ; the development of a New Stage in the 
history of Indo-Aryan, — a Quaternary Stage, through under-articula- 
tion of consonants. (Similar modification of consonants has brought 
Tamil on the verge of a new stage in its development, phonetic and 
morphological). In Morphology, the problems appear to knit together 
Aryan and non-Aryan very closely. The grammatical categories of 
Old Indo-Arj-an gradually change, and the change is along the lines of 
Dravidian, and of Austric also to some extent. This, and the 
etymology and of non-Aryan elements in Indo-Aryan, have both some 
basic connection which goes back to the days of Aryan and non-Aryan 
impact in the OIA. and MIA. periods. The very intimate character 
of racial and cultural mixture in India makes the history of Aryan and 
non-Aryan very closely interlinked. The line of research started by 
Kittel and Gundert for Comparative Aryan and Dravidian Linguistics 
has been supplemented by the brilliant investigations of Jean Przy- 
luski and others in resolving the question of Austric and Aryan 
culture-contacts resulting in linguistic inter-mixture. Professor 
R. L. Turner in his monumental Dtcffonary (1931) has given 

some 450 “ Indo-Aryan Reconstructions,” which are of words in 
OIA. and MIA., “of non-Indo-European, uncertain or unknown 
origin.” These have been mainly reconstructed from current NIA. 
words, making Nepali the basis. One of our immediate tasks should 
be to supplement this list with fresh materials gathered from the 
other NIA. languages, and to go into the question in detail once 
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again. It is to be seen how far these words represent Indo-Aryan 
(Indo-European) speech-material, and how far they are non-Indo- 
European. There should a detailed phonological reconnaissance, 
particularly with regard to the relation between forms with dentals 
and those with cerebrals (is it likely that in the non-Aryan elements 
absorbed by Indo-Aryan in the OIA. and MIA. periods there was an 
alveolars series of dentals indifferently modified into cerebrals and 
dentals — thus making a postulate allowable that some non-Aryan 
dialect or speech-group, like Assamese, dialectal Gujarati and other 
forms of present-day Indo-Aryan speech, possessed alveolars only, and 
no separate dentals and cerebrals ?), and with regard to the vowel 
elements. Professor Turner’s Comparative Etymological Dictionary 
of New Indo-Aryan which he took up in connection with the Linguistic 
Survey of India is eagerly expected, as this work (the first fruits of 
his labours in this direction are already presented in the Nepali 
Dictionary) will supply for all workers, for some time to come a solid 
basis on which they will be able to start further work. 

The process of dissolution of Old Indo-Aryan through the leaven 
of non-Aryan appears from all aspects to be a vital question. It has 
its appeal not only to the mere ‘ linguistician ’ or the student of 
language, but also to the anthropologist, the historian, and the 
‘ religiologist ’ or student of religion. 

A reference in this connection is necessary to the affiliation pro- 
posed by Hevesy Vilmos (Guillaume de Hevesy, Wilhelm von Hevesy), 
the Hungarian scholar, of the Kol (Munda) languages to the Ural 
(Finno-Ugrian) branch of the Ural-Altatic group. The Austric 
Family of Languages established by Pater Schmidt is definitely dissoci- 
ated by Hevesy from the Kol (Munda) languages of India, which are 
explained as a modified form of an ancient Finno-Ugrian speech which 
came to India in the wake of a prehistoric invasion or immigration. 
Hevesy has propounded his views in a number of books and mono- 
graphs in German and French, and recently Dr. B. Bonarjee of Buda- 
pest has given resumes of these in some of the Indian oriental 
journals. This proposed affiliation if found to be correct will add 
another racial, linguistic and cultural complexity to the already com- 
plex origin of the Indian people. Hevesy has approached the subject 
not only from linguistics but also from anthropology and comparative 
culture-study. His linguistic arguments have not yet been thoroughly 
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examined by any linguistician equally at home in both Kol (Munda) 
and Finno-Ugrian : and until that is done, it will be best to reserve 
our opinion on the matter. We can for the present continue to take 
note of the lexical and morphological agreements between Kol (Munda) 
on the one hand and the other Austro-Asiatic languages and their 
Austronesian cousins on the other, in those non-Aryan elements 
in Indo-Aryan which cannot be traced to Dravidian. 

I have just indicated the situation for the Modern Indian Langu- 
ages— it has not much changed during the last few years ; and I have 
no new or striking point to disclose in the evolution of Indo-Aryan, 
much less of Dravidian, or Austric, or Tibeto-Chinese. The general 
nature of the problems of Indian Linguistics should be widely known 
and appreciated. 

There is another matter connected with the Indian Modern langu- 
ages — that of a National Language for India. The necessity for a 
common National Language has been felt as the natural corollary of 
the creed of a Single and Undivided India. This creed is not a mere 
subjective conviction — it is based on the great objective fact of India 
forming a distinct geographical and cultural as well as a political unity, 
notwithstanding wide and far-reaching provincial diversities, which 
are the results of the variance in proportion of the constituent pan- 
Indian racial and cultural elements. A common national language 
India found in pre-Muhammadan days in Sanskrit, which has become 
through its intimate connection with the life of the land the vehicle as 
well as the symbol of the characteristic culture of India. For the last 
2,500 years at least for the whole of India, and for 3,000 years at least 
for Northern India, Sanskrit has been the main language of culture for 
Indians. As the official language of Muhammadan states in India, 
Persian became to a very limited extent the culture language also for 
Northern India and for the Deccan, particularly among the Moslems 
of foreign antecedents. 

English now has largely overshadowed both — but while Sanskrit 
remains undisturbed in its own domain of Hindu religion and philo- 
sophy and Hindu religious life, Persian is being slowly put to the 
background — especially when with the sense of an Islamic revival a 
greater stress is being put on Arabic. But it is not likely that Arabic 
will ever attain to the importance of Persian in the cultural life of 
India, in spite of the natural sentiment of the orthodox elements in the 
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Islamic world in India in its favour ; it is too foreign, while Persian 
shares certain common Aryan characteristics with the Indo-Aryan 
languages. English now has a four-fold prestige in India — it is the 
official language ; it is the language of higher education and conse- 
quently the natural language of intercourse among educated people ; it 
is the vehicle of science and of all advanced knowledge not available 
within India; and it is the great vehicle of world culture, a window 
through which light and air can come from the outside. No Indian 
language dead or living can stand before English when all this is con- 
sidered. English has permeated down to the masses in the towns of 
Dravidian India, particularly in the Tamil-land. 

Side by side with English, we have Hindustani, or, to use the 
widely current Indianized form of the name, ‘ Hindusthani ’ which 
implies a slightly more Sanskritized form of it. It is in a simplified 
form the common language of conversation among the Aryan-speaking 
masses of Northern India who cannot use English. Nationalist India has 
taken its stand on the wide intelligibility of Hindustani (or Hindusthani), 
not only in Northern India but also in the more important Hindu pilgrim 
centres and among Muhammadans of North Indian origin in the South. 
There is no doubt that Hindustani (Hindusthani) is the Represent- 
ative Modern Language of India, understood by over two-thirds of the 
Indian people. This position of Hindustani (Hindusthani) is the 
result not only of historical and political conditions extending over 
centuries but also of the expanding or colonizing power of the common 
people of the Upper Gangetic Valley (U. P. and Bihar) and the 
Panjab who have carried this language with them. Two facts restrict 
the power of Hindustani (Hindusthani) : it is a great Umgangssprache, 
a ‘ circuit language ’ or widely understood colloquial speech, or a 
Verkehrsspraehe, a language of common intercourse or exchange, no 
doubt ; but it cannot be described as a Kultursprache, a language 
which brings higher culture with it : the people who speak it (or, 
rather, ‘ dialects immediately related to it) or use it cannot be regarded 
as culturally superior to the speakers of other languages — its present- 
day output in literature is not at all superior to or more extensive than 
that in some other Indian languages ; and secondly, it has unfortu- 
nately been split up into a Hindu form and a Muhammadan form 
which are now very hard to reconcile. Even the most ardent sup- 
porter of Hindustani (Hindusthani) would not suggest that it can take 
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the place of English as a Kultursprache, and it would be long indeed 
before Hindustani (Hindusthani) could aspire to be the vehicle of a 
pan-Indian culture, much less of a World Culture ; like English. 
When we speak of a ‘ National Language, a Rdstra-Bhasa or a 
Qaumi Zabdti, we should understand clearly that there is no modern 
language in India which can claim to be both an Umgangssprache 
and a Kultursprache at the same time. Constituted as they are, like 
many other important modern languages outside India both in Asia 
and in Europe, the Indian Modern Languages are forced to seek the 
assistance of some other language in the matter of words relating to 
science and higher culture. It has been Sanskrit in the case of almost 
all Indian languages, and Persian (and through Persian, Arabic) in 
the case of the Musalman form of Hindustani, viz. Urdu. But Sanskrit 
has been a feeder of the Indian vernaculars ever since their original 
deviation from Old Indo-Aryan started more than 2,500 years ago in 
the early Prakrits, and ever since the Aryan language was taken to 
South : there are loan words from Sanskrit relating to higher culture 
even in the older Prakrits like Pali, and in the later Prakrits and 
Apabhrams'as, as well as in all the stages of the Bhasas or New Indo- 
Aryan languages : and such loan-words are seen in Tamil of the older 
period going back traditionally to the first few centuries A. C., and in 
the Ancient Kannada lines found in the Greek drama of the 2nd 
century A. C. Persian and Perso-Arabic have started to influence 
languages of Muhammadan inspiration in India only from the I6th- 
17th centuries, particularly in the 18th and 19th centuries: their 
impress on the Indian literary languages created new literary speeches 
like Urdu only during the last three hundred years. 

A Modern Indian Language can aspire to be a Kultursprache, 
even for its native speakers, only by virtue of the words of higher 
culture it has borrowed or can borrow from Sanskrit, or from Perso- 
Arabic. Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati— all pride on their 
Sanskrit element, without which they would descend into the level of 
mere forms of patois ; so, too, for the Perso-Arabic elements in 
Modern Urdu, and Sindhi. The Indian National Congress is anxious 
to improve the position of Hindustani (or Hindusthani) as an 
Umgangssprache, which it already is, by making it also a Kulturs- 
prache, w'hich it is not. Sanskritic Hindi and Persianized Urdu have 
already established themselves as literary languages, which may 
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be described as Kiiltiirspraches within restricted limits. The 
Congress now wants to create a new Kultursprache out of literary 
Hindi and literary Urdu, and this new National Language will 
take its culture words equally from Sanskrit and Arabic, and from 
English as well, where it cannot create new words from its native or 
its naturalized foreign elements. How this will be possible the future 
alone can show. How to decide the percentage of the various elements, 
and who is to decide ? As things stand, it appears that outside of the 
groups of the sponsors of this proposed National Hindustani, very few 
people seem to be enamoured with it. One may say that still three* 
fourths of India is habituated to Sanskrit or is Sanskrit-minded, and 
foreign Perso-Arabic words will not have much of an appeal. 

In the Mysore session of the All-India Oriental Conference held 
four years ago I suggested that a great impetus could be given to 
Hindustani (or Hindusthani) as an Umgangsspracke if we could adopt 
the simplified form of it as used in the streets and bazaars, which 
ignores grammatical gender in both the noun and adjective and the verb, 
and the plural form as well in the verb, and employs an active (or 
impersonal) construction for the past tense of the verb transitive in 
place of the customary passive one (c.g., ‘ woh raja dekha, woh rani 
dekhi ’ or ‘ woh raja-ko dekha, woh ranl-ko dekha ’, instead of ‘ us-ne 
raja dekha, us-ne rani dekhi ’). I also advocated the use of the 
iioman script for writing this simplified ‘ Hindusthani.’ If this 
simplified and Romanized Bazar Hindustani (or Laghu Hindi, as the 
name has been suggested by some writers of Hindi with whom I 
discussed the matter at Benares last autumn) is to aspire to become 
from a mere Umgangsprache a Kultursprache of some sort, it must 
take culture words, either from Sanskrit or from Perso-Arabic. The 
sentiment of the Muhammadan thought-leaders is so strong in favour 
of the Perso-Arabic that unless the kind of nationalism that is trans- 
forming Turkey and Iran can be an active force among the Moslem 
Intelligentsia of India, Sanskrit will not be easily acceptable to them ; 
and the Hindus equally cannot be expected to sacrifice Sanskrit for 
Arabic and Persian. So the prospect, of any kind of Hindustani deve- 
loping into a single culture language acceptable to all, appears to 
be remote. 

As I have studied the question, it seems that by Hindustani, or 
preferably ‘ Hindusthani,’ the vast majority of the Hindus understand 
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Hindi as written in the Devanagari character, with all the resources of 
the Sanskrit dictionary at its disposal. Any other form of Hindustani 
which has the Persianized vocabulary of Urdu would not be accept- 
able to these people, for the simple reason that it would be largely 
unintelligible. The Hindi-Urdu split, and the manner of bridging it 
proposed by the Congress, are acting as very heavy handicaps for 
Hindustani to develop into a Culture Speech, a true National Langu- 
age for the whole of India. 

Then there are provincial jealousies and oppositions, which have 
to be met. Such jealousies would lose a good deal of their edge if 
Hindustani (Hindusthani, Hindi or Urdu) is declared simply to be 
primus inter pares, the first among equals, and if while making the 
study of it (in one of its literary forms, Hindi or Urdu) obligatory for 
any scholar outside of the Hindustani-using area, scholars within the 
Hindustani-employing tracts are also made similarly to learn some 
•other Modern Indian language. 

In the recent linguistic happenings in the world, some strange 
things have taken place. Turkey and Iran, Muhammadan lands both 
of them, are both falling back upon their native elements, eschewing 
all foreign accretions (which are Persian and Arabic for Turkish, and 
Arabic for Persian) which the languages of these two countries have 
gathered through the forces of Islam acting on them during the past 
few centuries. The Jews in Palestine, particularly the new colonists 
from Europe, peculiarly situated as they are, have performed a miracle 

they have revived Hebrew, dead these 2,500 years not only as a 

language of public life and education but also (although in restricted 
groups) as the language of the home. Turkish wmeaams are calling 
the faithful to prayer in the Turkish language—* Tangri ulugh dyr ' 
lin the place of the Arabic ‘ Allahu akbar,* and the Iranians are 
reviving terms of Avestan and other old Iranian origin for words 
of spiritual and cultural import. 

I think in our anxiety to have what we do not as yet have but 
would like exceedingly to have, namely, a tip-top National Language, 
national in the truest sense of the term, we are trj'ing to force matters. 
Let us accept the limitations of our circumstances when the forces 
are too strong, and try to work out our salvation within these limita- 
tions. Musalman India may ultimately arrive at the mentality of 
Musalman Turkey and Musalman Iran with regard to the value of the 
45 
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national bases in life and culture and language, and look at Sanskrit' 
from a different angle. But in the meanwhile, taking note of the 
position of Sanskrit in the history of India, Hindu India can agree, 
and gladly agree, to the cultivation of Sanskrit — not only for the sake 
of Sanskrit and the distinctive culture of India, but also for the sake 
of the Modern Indian Languages. After all, the appeal of Sanskritic 
Hindi to a Mahara§triya, a Bengali or a Malayli Hindu is primarily 
the appeal of its Sanskrit element, and to some extent also of its. 
Devanagari alphabet. Prof. Jules Bloch in his survey of Indo-Aryan 
has sought to emphasize upon the importance of Sanskrit in the 
evolution of Indian languages from century to century. It has re- 
mained like a firm rock in the midst of the impermanent movement of 
the Aryan speech in India for thirty centuries, and its words have 
ever been re-inforcing the Aryan elements in Indian civilization. It 
has served as the strongest bond of union among the languages of 
India, and has been their great strengthener also. 

At the last All-India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum, its 
president Prof. F. W. Thomas, whose knowledge of Sanskrit and its 
literature is as vast as his love for it {as well as for the culture of India, 
and for the Indians of the present day also) is deep, advised Indians 
to cultivate Sanskrit and make it once more India's National Langu- 
age, rather than any Modem Language (which, if truly national or of 
native Indian inspiration, would after all be a faint echo of Sanskrit). 
Looking at the conflict between Hindi and Urdu, and at the lack of 
enthusiasm and the presence of even active hostility in connection 
with compulsory Hindustani or Hindi in the South and ‘ Congress ' 
Hindustani in the North, one feels inclined to revise one’s opinion, 
and to ask whether instead of devoting our energies in the Sisyphus’ 
labour of evolving a pan-Indian Culture Language out of Hindustani 
(Hindusthani), it would not be better to concentrate on Sanskrit and 
adapt a simple form of it for modern needs in India. Since we are 
drawing upon Sanskrit — either by borrowing existing words or by 
building up new words as required with the help of Sanskrit roots and 
affixes — for modern scientific and other technical terms for Hindi, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati etc., and also for the main Dravidian 
languages, it would not be incon»stent to go a little further and 
advocate Sanskrit itself. Of course the grammar of Sanskrit will not 
be as easy as that of, say, Bazaar Hindi : but by restricting the 
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conjugational forms to the present, the imperfect, the future, the 
imperative and the optative (the lat, Ian, Irt, lot and lin of the Sanskrit 
grammarians) and by using periphrastic combinations on the model 
of the Modern Indo-Aryan Languages for expressing the various tenses 
(e. g. ‘ asti, asit, sthasyati or bhavisyati, astu, sj’at ; karoti, akarot, 
karisyati, karotu, kuryat : progressive tenses — kurvan + asti, asit, 
sthasyati ; perfect tenses — krtavan + asti, asit, bhavisyati ’), Sanskrit 
may be made to keep abreast of our modern languages in these 
matters. Its own vocabulary, and its capacity to build new words 
with its own roots and affixes, will give it the facility to- 
express most new ideas ; and as in medieval times scholars in 
India writing in Sanskrit were not afraid of adopting Persian and 
2\rabic words, and as Greek, Iranian and other foreign words 
were borrowed into Sanskrit earlier, we at the present day need 
not be afraid of adopting in our contemporaiy Sanskrit suitable 
English and other foreign w'ords wherever they prove more suitable 
than a native coining. I have seen Sanskrit of this type in a modern 
continuation of an old family history of a distinguished Bengali family 
written in Sanskrit : ‘ sa jajiyatim krtva adhuna pens-anam bhuhkte ’ 
— ‘ he now enjoys a pension, after having served as a judge ' (the word 
‘ jajiyati ’ = ‘ function of a judge’ being used in Bengali as a hybrid 
made up of ‘ jaj ’ = English ;Mdge,+the Arabic affix ‘-iyat,’ + Bengali 
affix ‘-i’). We need not apprehend that the Language of the Gods 
would be brought down to such desperate straits as in the above 
sentence ; but it would not be so difficult to wean, in the first instance, 
at least a considerable section of Hindudom in India, to make the 
spontaneous homage, rising above mutual rivalries and jealousies, of 
the Modern Indian Languages to Sanskrit the basis for its re-establish- 
ment into something like the position it has enjoyed so long. 
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(SUPPLEMENT) 

THE PADAPATHA OF THE SIXTH MAI^DALA 
OF THE RGVEDA’ 

By Manilal Patel, Ph.D. (Marburg), 

Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 

Among the indigenous sources designed to help the preservation and 
the understanding of the hymns of the Rgveda, the Padapatha or 
“ word-text ” occupies a unique place. It resolves the Sarhhita-text 
into the Pada-iorm : every single word is represented separately from 
its phonetic connection in the Samhita-text, the components of each 
compound are marked out through insertion of an avagraha, and the 
pragrhyas are indicated with an appended iti. This analytical 
method, as I have said elsewhere,’ would presuppose a sound know- 
ledge of the rules of phonetics, accents and compounds and Vedamitra 
S'akalya, to whom the authorship of the Padapatha of the Rgveda is 
ascribed shows a remarkable mastery over these rules. The Pada- 
patha is, therefore, not only the first but also the most important 
milestone in the march of Vedic interpretation in our land and the right 
understanding of the Padc-forms is at any time one of the preliminary 
requisites for the proper initiation into the textual study of the hymns.' 

But the modern student of the Kgvedic text is often faced with 
the question : Is the Padapatha, as it is handed down to us, absolutely 
infallible in all places ? Or, is there any room for a divergence of 
opinion, consequently for improvement, in the cases of certain Pada- 
resolutions ? Seldom, if ever, have Indian commentators of the Veda 
ventured to differ from S'akalya ; and, what is more, their differences 
are hardly warranted. Whilst commenting on RV, X, 29, 1 Yaska,’ 

' As the special types required for marking the accents on Vedic passages cited were 
not available only the ordinary types have been used. — Ed- 

* Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. I, pp. 17-18. 

’ Nirukia, VI, 28. 
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for example, reads in the first pada, the two words ra yo as a single 
word {viyo), apparently in order to account for the loss of accent in' 
adhayi, but here S'Skalya’s authority has greater weight than Yaska’s. 
In the second pada of RV, IX, 86, 38 Saya^a reads tah instead of ta 
(so Pp.) but in view of the fact that either bhiivanSni from the preced- 
ing stanaa or romdtfi (cf. IX, 75, 4) may be supplied to td vt dhavasi 
in the pada under consideration, Sayaija’s difference with the Pada- 
patha appears uncalled for. Skandasvamin, whose bka?ya on only 
the first Astaka is available so far in book form, criticizes the Padakara 
in four places ’ namely, I, 21, 4 ; I, 24, 2 ; I, 39, 2 ; and I, 117, 24,. 
though in my opinion, hardly successfully. 

Modern interpreters, particularly western, of the Rgveda have, 
on the other hand, felt often constrained to suggest emendations of the 
Pflda-resolutions, and the purpose of the present paper is to study the 
Pada-forms of the Sixth Mapd^l^ of ihe Rgveda in the light of the 
both the traditional explanations and the modern researches in Vedic 
philology. (I have confined myself here to the Sixth Mandala only 
inasmuchas as I am engaged at the moment in translating and an- 
notating this Mandala). 

In the following I have grouped into three divisions all those oc- 
currences of the Pp. of the Sixth Mapdala. which claim our attention.. 
The first group contains the passages in which the Pp. needs to be 
emended ; the second, those concerning which it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the modifications of the Padapatha suggested by modern 
Vedic scholars are really warranted ; the third, those whose Pp- is 
correct but has been unnecessarily modified by modern scholars. 

A. Passages Where the Pp. Needs to be Emended 
(i) VI. 13. 1 : 

tvad ’ vis^d subhaga saubkagdny 
ague vi yanti vaniro na vaydii \ “ 
sruftl rayir vdjo vrtraturye ' 
divB vfffir idyo ritir apam || '' 

‘ Raja. The ggvedabha^ya of Skandaivaniin. Madras (1935). p. XIV (preface). 

’ Read tuat to suit metre. 

•See VII, 43. 1 d. 

‘ VirifaslhanS verse. 

* cf. IX. 108. 10— Read i4ya^ as idi-afy ; cf. iUttyah-rayilf in IX. 5. 3. I take idyah 
referring to Agni ; see, however. Oldenberg, Noten, I s. v. 
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The meaning of the first half is clear : “ From thee, as branches 
from a tree, O auspicious Agni, do all our blessings spring. . These 
‘ blessings ’ (saubhagani) are enumerated in the second half, namely, 
“ Obedience (or, complaisance), wealth, booty in victory over the 
enemy, rain from heaven, (and) the flow of waters.” Then, s'rusfi in 
pada c is evidently smstih, but the Pp. gives it as s’rusfi instr. sing. 
That is to say, the Padakara has failed to see that the lengthened 1 of 
the word in the pada is only due to the exigencies of Sandhi. Sayana, 
here indiscriminately following the Pp., explains sriisti as an adverb 
meaning ksipram ‘ quickly.’ ' 

(ii) VI, 13,4: 

Yas ie suno sakaso girbhir ukthair 
yajiiair marto nis-itith vedydnat \ 
vis'vath sa deva prati vdram ague 
dkatte dhdnyam patyate vasavydih - 1 | 

Here in pada c, vdram is resolved in the Pp. as vd dram (two 
words), which is hardly warranted. As may be seen from Sayana’s 
commentary thereon, vd dram would ill suit to the context. We have 
therefore to accept Grassmann’s suggestion that vdram is one word, 
to be kept in the Pp. as it is. We may take^nrtt with vdram in the 
sense of ‘ every time or = prati vdram ‘ according to his desire,’ 
and translate the whole stanza * : “ That mortal who hath effected 
thy awakening, O son of strength, by means of songs, hymns, prayers 
and premeditation,* — he, O god Agni, earns every time (or, according 
to his desire) all corn and possesses treasures.” 

(iii) VI, 18, 10 ah : 

agnir na sfuskath vanam indra hetl 
rakso ni dhakfy asanir na bhimd \ 

Here hetl has been resolved by the Pp. as hetih under the as- 
sumption that the long t was the result of the Sandhi, but heti is 
manifestly instr. sg. and should be kept as such in the Pp. The two 
padas may be translated : ” As the fire burns the dry wood, so burn 

' Should we however keep rru^fi (instr.). we must connect ii with idyalf ; ” Thou 
art to be prayed with complaisance." 

’ Arnold ; Ved-Mcl.. p. 305 : vnsavjifli.li. 

’ Padas fl& : cf. I, 9. 10 ; 15, 11 ; VI, 2, 5 : 5. 5; VII. 90, 2; VIII, 19, 5. 

' vedya (instr. sg.) would correspond to vidana in a series of similar in notions 
in VIII. 19, 5. 
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down the evil spirit, O India, like the terrible flash of light, with thy 
dart fmissile).'’ 

(iv) VI, 29, 2 a; 

d yas»n«;i haste naryd mimiksuk \ 

In this pada, the Pp. resolves naryd as narydk, which Sayaoa 
explains as nrbhyo hitd rdyali. This is evidently wrong, for naryd is 
nom. pi. n. ‘ manly qualities, powers ’ ; cf. I, 72, 1 b : haste dadhano 
naryCt piirdni, the same also in VII, 45, 1 c. In the Pp., therefore, 
we must have naryd, not narydlj.' The sense of the pada is : “In 
whose ’ hands manly powers lie ’ ...” 

(v) VI, 33, 5 ab : 

niinath na itidra apardya ca sydh 
bhavd mrlika uta no abhistau | 

The Pp. resolves mrlika in pada b as mrlikdh. Were mrlika- an 
adj. occurring anywhere in the we would accept Padakara’s 

resolution as correct, but two parallel passages, namely, VI, 48, 12 
and VIII, 48, 12 d {mrlike asya sumatau sydma) induce us to expect 
mrlike (loc. sg. n.) also here in VI, 33, 5 b. Again mrlike would suit 
perfectly well with abhistau in the same pada. We would then 
translate the padas : “ Now and in future, O Indra, be thou engaged 
in (showing) mercy and in (rendering) aid to us.” 

B. Passages in Which the Pp. has Evoked 
Doubtful Modifications at the Hands 
OF Modern Scholars 

I now come to the second group of passages in which it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether the modifications of the Pp. suggested by 
modern Vedic Scholars are really warranted, or whether there is 
jeason to pause before resolving to change the traditional Pada-lotm. 
Evidently no unanimity among the Vedists can be expected in these 
.cases, for if there be some scholars who would at once hazard an 
emendation of the passages appearing doubtful at the first sight, there 
are others who would be cautious in the matter of a conjectural 

* Geldner (VST. III. 80) however differs. 

' Yasmin : attraction lor Yasya. 

* ISimih^ufy : 3 pi. of ‘^mykfmik ^ — with it ' to belong to ’ ' to cling to • ' to lie in.’ 
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emendation, unless of course they arc forced to suggest one in the 
light of indisputable internal or external evidence bearing on the 
text in question. 

We begin the consideration of this group with VI, 3, lab where 
ruksasi(Pp. ruksali) in vrsa ruhsa osadhisu has already evoked con- 
siderable comment. Accepting Padakara's resolution, Sayana explains 
ruksah (V rue-) as dlptah “ radiant ”, “ brilliant ”, qualifying the 
preceding substantive vrsa. Roth Kiirzungen des Wortendes, p. 3) 
however proposes to resolve ruksa as ruksc, and this for rukRcsu 
^vrksesu. Though Pischel {Ved. St. II, 100) accepts this proposition 
of Roth,' Oldenberg prefers ruksah ‘ brilliant ’ to this “ Conglomeration 
of hypotheses If an emendation be absolutely necessary, I would 
suggest ruksa=nlksa—ruksd " in dry or withered (wood).” 

In VI. 17, 10a we have maha (before ugra) which the Pp. has 
resolved as tnahah. Oldenberg proposes to resolve it as make, re- 
minding us of maha ugrdya in VII, 24, 5a. But, phrases like malm 
arbhaya (I, 146, 5), maho rdye (IV, 31, 11 ; V, 15, 5. etc.), and occur- 
rences of mahas in IV, 22, 3d ; VI, 32, 4i> ; VIII, 16, 3 ; and X, 61, 27 
suggest that also in VI, 17, 10a is used that archaic mahas which 
remains undeclined in the above-mentioned Rgvedic passages. 

VI, 20, 8 remains admittedly a very obscure stanza for want of 
enough information about the Tugra-Vetasu saga referred to therein. 
It is therefore difficult to know what exactly is meant by the last 
three words upa srja iyadhyai. The Pp. resolves srjd as srja which 
according to Sayana is equivalent to srjat. Grassmann proposes to 
read updsrjad in the text itself without giving any satisfactoiy expla- 
nation for offending thereby the metrical form of the stanza. If, on 
the other hand, we accept Baunack’s assumption {KZ. 35, 523) that 
we have here srjai (1 conj. which would be srja when coalesced with 
the following iyadhyai), we shall have to take the padas cd as Indra’s 
own speech, and to supply some suitable verb like “ spoke ” to the 
padas ab. Oldenberg (Noten, s. v.) says that both the text and the 
Pp. of the stanza as handed down to us are correct ; but beyond that 
he keeps quiet. 

VI, 50, Ic begins with a compound abhiksadam which, as the 
accent would require, has been resolved in the PVP. as abhiksa-ddm 
“ granting unasked for.” This resolution has been accepted by 

' c(. iJso Bartbolomx. KZ.. XXX, 583. 
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Knauer {KZ. 27, 53) and Oldenberg {Noten, s. v.). But if we remind 
ourselves of ’ll, 29, 2c wherein abhik$aftdrah “ granters (of good' 
things)’’ occurs (from abhi-\-^ ksad — “to apportion,” “to distri-- 
bute,” “ to lavish ’’), we. feel that the Padakara’s resolution of abhik- 
saddn as abhi-ksadan might not be incorrect. 

In the first half of VI, 59, 3 the words ivadane have been, 
resolved in the Pp. as iva-ddane. With Oldenberg I also feel like 
asking ; Why adane, and not adane (“ fodder ’’) in the Pp. ? 

The first pada of VI, 61, 13 is : prayd mahimnd mahindsu cekite.. 
Pp. has resolved mahindsu as two words mahind iisu. If that be 
correct, the sense would be : 

“ Those (rivers) which, great by their greatness, distinguish 
themselves amongst these (rivers).” In that case dsu would refer to 
the other rivers mentioned in previous verses. But Grassmann and 
others take mahindsu as one word. In that case, the pada would- 
be translated : 

“ Those (rivers) by virtue of their greatness distinguish themselves 
(even) amongst great rivers.” In favour of Padakara's resolution, one 
may point to some parallels such as mahdntam mahind (VIII, 12, 23), 
mahdnto mahnd (I, 166, 11) etc., while apdsdm apdstamd in the same 
pada would strengthen Grassmann’s reading. As Ludwig and 
Oldenberg remark, one can hardly be certain as to which of the two 
readings is correct and original. 

C. Passages in which the Pp. is Correct in spite 
OF THE Doubts Raised by Modern Scholars 

We have now to consider the third group. I have collected here 
those passages whose Pp. has been modified by modern scholars,, 
rather unconvincingly in my opinion. As will be shown below, the 
Pp. is correct in its treatment of those passages. 

. . . dhruva d nisattah . . . in VI, 9, 4 c has been resolved 

in Pp. as dhruvah dni-sattak. Grassmann, Hillebrandt, Pischel and 
Oldenberg reject the Pp. of dhruva and take it as dhruve. Now this 
emendation is unwarranted as Geldner remarks in his Kommentar 
(under III, 6, 4) : the resolution of the Ppl is confirmed 
by such passages as dhruvah slda (VS. 27, 45), dhruva sida 
(ibid., 15, 64). 
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VI, 17. 14: 

sa no vajaya .rravasci ise ca 
rdye dhehi dyimata indra viprnn \ 
bharadvaje np;ata indra suriu 
divl ca sma idhi pilrye na indra || 

Here, in pada b, dyumata has been resolved as dyumafah 
(acc. p. 1) in the Pp. Grassmann and Lanman (521) take it as 
dyumate (qualifying rdye). But this change is clearly unnecessary, for 
dyumata indra viprdn is strikingly parallel to njvata indra sunn in 
pada c, leaving thereby no doubt in our mind about the correctness of 
the Pp. in this case. 

In VI, 38, 4c we reed vardhihainam tisnso yamann aktolj. The 
resolution of the first three words in the Pp. is vardha aha cnam. 
But Roth (ZDMG. 48, 679) resolves the same as vardhdn aha etc.. 
The unplausibility of Roth’s contention has been rightly exposed by 
■Oldenberg in his Noten (p. 393). I shall therefore be content here 
with an additional remark that the pada is addressed by the poet to 
himself and may be translated: “ magnify thou also him (Indra), at 
the arrival of dawns from darkness (i.e. at every morning).” 

Pische! (Ved. Stud., I, 43) and others take avisd (Pp. frw/.sa) in 
VI, 39, 5c as avisdh ; but avisa is clearly qualifying vandni, hence the 
necessity of an emendation does not at all arise, the Pp. being 
decidedly correct. 

VI, 45. 33 : 

tat su no visvd arya d sadd griianti kdravah [ 
brbilm sahasraddtamam silrhit sahasrasdtamam || 

The first half of the stanza is the same as VIII, 94, Safe. — 
Pischel (ZDMG. 40, 124 f.) and Weber (ibid. 29, A 1) take aryc d 
for arydk d of the Pp. As I have dealt with this stanza at length in my 
Ddnastutis des Rigveda (p. 24), I shall merely state here that the Pp. 
is quite right in its resolution of arya d. The stanza may be 
translated : ” That may all people, (also, the noble patrons, well (know) 
about us : the poets praise always Brbu, the greatest among those 
who donate thousands, the excellent patron, the greatest among those 
who spend thdusands.” For different interpretations, reference may 
be made to Bloomfield RV. Repet. I, pp. 291 f. 
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With the close of this group, I have for the moment almost come 
to the end of my investigations into the Pp. of the Sixth Mandala of 
Rgveda. There are of course still some places about the Pp. of which 
I am not very clear. Further research will be necessary to remove 
the obscurities yet obstructing the way of Vedic interpretation. As 
regards the Sixth Mapdala the Pp. of the following passages still 
leaves considerable uncertainty about it : 

VI, i, 3c : hesasvatah surudho nayain aktoh iiiiyam : Pp. «a aytim. 
Others take nayam as one word, see Oldenberg, Noten. s. v. 
Geldner’s reading seems to side with Pp., cf. his Kommentar, s. v. 

VI, 4, 7cd : indram na tvd savasa devoid vdyu etc. vdyum Pp. 
vdyum. So also Nirukta I, 17: “Like Indra, like Vayu, the gods 
feel thee with strength.” Cf. VS. 33, 13. But this hardly gives us any 
satisfactory sense. Moreover, the metre of c requires something after 
devata : should we resolve vayum as vd dyum ? The metre in that case 
will be in order, but it is uncertain what uyum should mean : dyu is 
an epithet of Agni {X, 20, 7) “ Agni of the 5yu-clan ’’ ; dyu ma}* also 
be an adj. formed from dyu-“ age “ duration of life ” ; Cf. I, 169, 4 ; 
IX, 97. 17; X, 46, 7d. 

VI, 50, 10c : atrith na mahas tamaso' mumuktam. amumubtam : 
Pp. amumubtam. Grassmann suggests mumuktam imperat. So also 
Bartholomae {Studien. I, 90 and 106) and Oldenberg (Noten. s. v.) 
Cf. VII, 91, 5; X, 161, I. But perhaps amumuhtam is impf. ; 
na “ like " being applicable to the whole sentence. 

VI, 60, 4a: id kuve yayor idam. td huve: Pp. the same ; but 
the metre requires something ; Grassmann proposes to read td d but 
as Lanman (p. 341) shows, this is improbable. Oldenberg suggests 
■tdv a-, or is it a seven-syllabled pada ? 

VI, 62, 8a6 : yad rodasl pradivo anti bhiimd heio . . . bliumd: 
Pp. bhuma ; but should it not be resolved as bhuma, nom. sg. of 
bhumin adj. from bhuman subst. “ abundance ” ? 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Bv M. Abdul Haq, M.A., Ph.D., 

Principal, Government Muhammadan College, Madras 

GliNTLEMEN, 

I deem it a great privilege to welcome you here to attend the 
Tenth Annual Session of the All-India Oriental Conference. This 
session, as most of you are aware, should have already been held 
in December last at Hyderabad, which is one of the most important 
centres of Indo-Islamic culture in India under the august patronage 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. But owing to certain unavoid- 
able circumstances the Conference could not be held there this year. 
Therefore the Executive Committee accepted the invitation of the 
Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanam Committee to hold the session at 
Tirupati this month, and I believe the decision will be welcomed by 
the scholars as they have been given an opportunity of conducting 
their deliberations. 

I must at the very outset thank my friend Rao Bahadur K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar for extending his kind invitation to me to 
preside over the deliberations of the Arabic and Persian section of this 
Conference. I am conscious of my own limitations and therefore 
would have declined to undertake this heavy responsibility but for 
the fact that the Conference is being held in a place so near our own 
Held of activity. 

I sincerely thank him for the opportunity he has given me of 
contributing my humble mite towards the proceedings of this 
Conference. 

We are meeting here under the shadow of events of grave impor- 
tance in our own country and abroad, and it seems as though we are 
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passing through a time of great changes in which culture and civili- 
zation appear to be threatened by sheer force and aggression. In a 
time such as this it is only fair and necessary that we should deliberate 
calmly and deeply over subjects we have made our own and evolve a 
course which will lead to their progress and usefulness in yet greater 
measure. It is only then we can hope to give a lead in the matter 
and secure for these branches of learning and culture their right place 
in the scheme of things. 

On this occasion I wish to place before you all a few suggestions 
for our common guidance,. The first thing that suggests itself to me 
is the need of preparing a general descriptive catalogue of the various 
manuscripts libraries and private collections of Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts, wherever they are available in India. The work may be 
undertaken by the Universities in different Provinces. The craze for 
the collection of manuscripts is in itself a good hobby but will not have 
any creative value unless its contents are clearly and especially brought 
to the notice of scholars. 

A similar attempt is being made by the University of Madras 
with regard to Sanskrit manuscripts all over the country. A scheme 
such as this is bound to give very great impetus to research and the 
consequent enhancement of knowledge. Many manuscript libraries of 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu exist all over India, but excepting one or 
two libraries the others do not possess descriptive catalogues of their 
own. If the work, as I have suggested, is undertaken by the scholars 
in the different Provinces and Universities and if it succeeds, the 
effects will be very beneficial and far-reaching indeed. 

P'ollowing on the above scheme, almost as its corollary, is the idea 
of research bulletin which should give information to scholars in the 
country as to the various pieces of work which are being carried on in 
these languages and researches conducted. This will apparently avoid 
much of overlapping and wastage of precious intellectual energy which 
would be put to other untouched sources of knowledge. Most of us 
who have been to the West will bear me out when I say that this sort 
of scheme is very successfully worked there and duplicating in re- 
search has almost been eliminated. 

Speaking of the facilities offered in the Western countries it 
would not be out of place to mention that there is no doubt that these 
libraries contain vast and invaluable treasures of these branches of 
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learning and the value of work in them cannot be over-estimated. 
But there are libraries in Constantinople which are like the ‘ un- 
fathomed caves ' of the poet in which lie buried ‘ full many a gem of 
the purest ray serene.’ The simile is literally true for there are 
shelves in the Library of Tope Kapu Serai which lie yet unopened 
and untouched. The research scholar certainly stands to gain a good 
deal by his visit to these treasures of oriental learning though the 
absence of any scientific catalogue of these libraries renders the work 
of research tedious and difficult. 

It would be necessary hereafter to advise future scholars and 
research workers to visit places like Constantinople, Koniah, Damascus, 
as I feel sure it would considerably widen the field of research work. 

The Arabic and Persian manuscripts as they are scattered all over 
the world, have made some great scholars at the Imperial Khedievial 
Library, to think of obtaining photographed copies of Arabic manus- 
cripts scattered all over the world. This stupendous scheme, to be- 
come a successful proposition, will take time. They have already 
secured photographed copies of innumerable volumes of rare manus- 
cripts available in the different Manuscripts Libraries of Constanti- 
nople. I am sure the idea of co-ordination among the various 
research scholars and centralization of libraries is gaining ground. If 
we sincerely undertake to collect the information regarding our 
public and private manuscript libraries we would be doing an immense 
service to the future generation. 

Before conclusion, I welcome you once again and hopje fervently 
that we would be able to do some solid work in the field of search. 



ARABIC AND PERSIAN WORDS IN 
THE TAMIL LANGUAGE 

By S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, M.A., Ph.D., 

Head of the Department of Arabic, Persian and Urdu, 
Madras University 

The Tamil .language is a noble language which has its roots deep 
down in the soil of the past. Since its origin it has passed through 
many periods but each has left its trace behind in the growth and 
development of the language. 

The Tamil language bad an isolated growth. Sprung from the 
Dravidian family, it branched off from the primal stem and received 
and continues to receive innumerable influences from other languages 
and literatures around it as well as those of an earlier time. But one 
of the most striking qualities of the Tamil language is its power of 
assimilation. Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Portuguese. French and 
English have poured their influences on the Tamil language, yet the 
character and the language remain unmistakably Tamil. 

The event which, more than any other, effected the enrichment 
of the language with Sanskrit words, was the contact of the Tamils 
with the Aryans. It is not that certain Tamil words became 
Sanskritized but that Sanskrit words were actually incorporated into 
the language and were after a time, regarded as Tamil. 

Long afters another influence was brought to bear on the language 
through the tnvasioa of India by the Muslims. 

The Muslims, who from the eleventh century onwards, began to 
pour into Hindustan from tbs north-west, chose to settle down in the 
country and make it their own home. The contact and intercourse, 
which, in consequence, followed between the two peoples whether in 
times of war or peace, covering a period of nearly eight hundred years, 
have inevitably produced far-reaching effects on the language and 
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literature of the country. While this Islamic influence pervaded the 
Deccan from the end of the thirteenth century, it did not spread 
through the Indian peninsula till after the middle of the seventeenth 
century in the reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) which witnessed the 
high-watermark of the Muslim power in India. But the Indian 
peninsula had had trade intercourse with pagan Arabia and Persia 
from the earliest times. The Arabs who had had dealings with the 
Tamils for trade purposes before the advent of Islam, brought also 
with them the religion of Islam to the land of the Tamils and the 
west-coast. Thus the influence of the Islamic Arabia which was 
purely commercial and missionary, was at work from the seventh 
• century onwards in the extreme south of India, though it did not 
manifest itself as a power till the political influence reached it from 
the Northern India in the end of the seventeenth century. 

During these centuries of Islamic influence in India, every 
language in the country was gradually permeated with words and 
expressions of the language of the ruler in a varying degree according 
to the nature of the contact. The Tamil language is no exception to it. 

It -is a fact, though not recognized as much as it ought to be, 
that the history of a nation and the character of its inhabitants may, 
to a very large extent, be learned from its language alone. That ,i 
very large part of India was at one time under Muslim rule may be 
deduced, not only from the number of words of Arabic, and Persian 
origin, which we use, but from their type — words connected with 
Revenue, Law and Order. The word vakil is Arabic, and the word 
Saldm ‘ is but the Arabic Salatn, peace, used to greet a person 
throughout India. Similar inferences may be drawn as to the type 
of Muslim administration of India, from a study of the vocabulary 
they bequeathed to us, and in this way much valuable information 
may be gained of the history of the country. 

So, even before the birth of Islam in Arabia, the Tamil language 
had already been influenced by Arabic contact, and had thus shown 
its capacity for assimilating and adapting, while still retaining its own 
unmistakable character. The following words will illustrate the fact : 
*^sireir (sukkan), rudder 

Arabic sukkan. 

‘ Th« word (salatn is used in Uinatchi Atnmai Pillai-l-tamil by KumAra- 

knrupara SvSmikal (I6tb Century a.D.) 
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iLn^i^ (malumi), captain of a ship, 

Arabic Mii’alliin. 

isibA-atii (iiangOram), an anchor, 

Persian, laii^ar. 

In all languages there is a distinction between that which is 
written and that which is spoken, the literary and the colloquial. In 
some, the line of demarcation may be clear and sharp drawn, as in 
Arabic and Tamil ; in others it is vague and uncertain as in modern 
linglish where the two types blend into each other gently and un- 
obtrusively. As it has been observed already that much may be 
inferred as to the history of the nation itself from a scientific study of 
the language. This is abundantly true, even if the study were to be 
confined to literature of the country alone; it is far more so if it be 
extended to the study of the colloquial. In the former, we can, as it 
were, see the broad outlines of history, the birth of some new influ- 
ences, its nature, its type and growth and the general part it played in 
national development. But in the latter, we have the very stuff of 
which history is made; here we can see reflected the intimate, familiar 
lines of the peoples themselves. 

For centuries the Written language in Tamil w'as the possession 
of the few. Education, such as we know it, is of very recent growth. 
Illiteracy was the rule, not the exception, and in very early times 
those who could read or write were to be found only in Sangams and 
mutts. The writers were imbued with the ideas and points of view of 
the ruling class rather than of the people. Thus it has come about 
that the language of literature is a language of its own, tending to 
reproduce that spoken by the ruling class, and thus greater difference 
ensued between the written and the spoken word. But with the 
advent of the Muslims new ideas in the political and social develop- 
ment of the people pervaded the country. Barriers between class and 
class began to give way over and over again before the pressure of the 
Muslim influence, as also the linguistic barriers broke down under the 
same pressure. Of course this process is a gradual one extending 
over many centuries- A cursory examination of Tamil literature in 
the past centuries will confirm this view. 

When language barriers are breaking down, the resistance of a 
certain type of mind becomes more intense. It is then that the purist 
46 
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issues his anathemas, while the linguistic snob brands as vulgar any 
expression or phrase that does not happen to be in general use among 
his own little coterie. The merits of the phrase or word is not taken 
into consideration. It may be far more vivid, more accurately de- 
scriptive, may even be beautiful in sound and rythm but by this or 
that particular authority it is clased as colloquial. A most cursory- 
examination of a few of the Arabic and Persian words that have come 
into colloquial Tamil will illustrate this: 

Qifii fiii.jijiuici (sodappayal), a lazy fellow, 

tiudii, Arabic s/jH/mdii + Tamil piiyiil. 
Qunv^iTssrSaiSa (mausana velai), an attractive work. 

Mans, Arabic m«fw/.~l-Tamil vSlai. 

Qjiri^uLi&nmf (rokkappulli), a wealthy man, a strict man in account- 
ing. 

rokkam, Arabic rng’rt+Tamil pulli. 

;*«.rr«jii (tamis seydal), to make fun of, to poke fun at. 

tamas, Persian /aniiiA'/ia+Tamil seydal. 

9un^ ' (capas) well done ! bravo, excellent, a term of cheering. 

capas, Persian shabdsh. 

It is essential that the Arabic and Persian words that have come 
to stay in the colloquial Tamil should be included in any study of the 
Tamil language. The strangeness of this suggestion may cause 
scholars to hesitate, but once tried the pleasing combination can give 
them nothing but delight. 

The present paper is written with a view to encourage a more 
scientific study' of Tamil etymology than is commonly to be found in 
other works on the subject. At present one cannot find a single book 
containing the facts about a given W'ord which it most concerns a 
student to know. 

My object in undertaking a work of this kind is not only to trace 
back the Arabic and Persian words in the Tamil language to their 
correct root, but also to give the new- meanings which these words 
take in Tamil. It may be said that this work will not be a dictionary 
of the usual character, for there will be comments, discussions, and 

' The word [gapa^) u used in Tiruppukal by Arujiagirinathar ( 15 th 

Ceniury, a.d.) ® 
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even suggestion and speculations about a particular word ; for when 
words are cited in available dictionaries, they are wrongly explained. 
For example, siiuiuit is explained in some Tamil Lexicons thus: 
Circimcisioti, as the practice of the Prophet. The meaning is absurd 
on the face of it. Fvery Muslim knows what sunnat is. 

These and such other defects will, I hope, be made good in the 
work projected by me, 



AL QADI-UL-FADIL AND HIS DIARY 


By M. ABonr. Haq, M. A., Pii.D., 

Principal, Goveriivietii Miiliauniiadaii College, Madras 

Ai. Qabi a] Fadil Abdul Rahim ibn Ali al Baysani (529-596) the 
famous writer and stylist of the Ayyubiah Period is a well-known 
figure in both the literary and political circles of the age. It is 
superfluous to mention that his meteoric career began during the 
time of the last of the Fatimides, Al Adid biliah, and it was due to 
Al Qadi al Fadil’s wholesome influence that Saladin rose to power 
in the Fatimide Court and subsequently succeeded the Fatimide 
Caliph as the Ruler of Egypt. Saladin very soon found in Al Qadi- 
al-Fadil a man of diverse capabilities and immense energy and 
he found out that he was indispensable to him. Consequently he rose 
to the coveted position of the Vizier of the Sultan. His political 
career can very easily be traced out after the study of contemporary 
and later records of the Wars of the Crusades. The later writers 
have often referred to the place of eminence he occupied among the 
writers of his age but his interest in editing the chronicles of the 
Fatimides is not sufficiently known. The object of this short paper 
is to bring to light the fact that he maintained a regular diary for a 
number of years in which he recorded the important events of 
his time. 

Various writers have referred to this work of Al Qadi al Fadil 
and given it different titles, the more common being the Mutajaddidat 
and the Taliqat. The information derived by these writers is from 
the references that Maqrizi and other historians have made to this 
work in their books. C. H. Becker in his article on Gestichite 
Agyptens pp. 24-25 endeavours to draw distinction between Miita 
jaddidat and Taliqat whete&s \n the Encyclopaedia of Islam, \o\. U, 
pp. 607 Brockelmann conjectures thus : “ During his official career he 
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also edited an official journal Mutajaddidat of which al Maqrizi gives 
many specimens in the Khitat. These are not only notes on official 
letters and the answers to them but reports also on the happenings in 
the Kingdom or on gifts of honour granted by the Sultan." In the 
absence of any direct evidence this was the only natural conclusion at 
which any scholar could have arrived but during my recent researches 
I came across a certain reference which clears the point and establishes 
this work to be of unique nature. Commenting on one of the letters of 
Al Qadi U1 Fadil the famous Egyptian poet Ibn Sana’al Mulk writes 
in his book Fusu-al fttsuL “ He, may God bless him had asked me to 
relate to him strange news and happenings in remote countries and 
distant lands, so that they may be appended to his tract (Notes) in 
which he wrote everything about fresh events as they happened day 
by day or even hour by hour. He had a separate treatise for each 
year which commenced with the beginning of the year and ended 
with its close. He, may God bless him, informed me that he com- 
menced his work from the year 560 A. H. and it continued till his 
death on the 7th night of the month of Rabi H {27th January 1200) 
in the year 596 a.h. It is evident from this passage that Al Qadi al 
Fadil kept a regular diary for nearly thirty-six years and it may be 
reasonably presumed that the Ta’liqat appended to his diary or Muta- 
jaddidat contain the reports sent by his friends and agents. This 
diary has been copiously used b5’ writers like (Maqrizi) who in his 
book Khitat has quoted from the book at least in twenty different 
places which could be easily compiled chronologically. 



SOME NOTES ON TA’JilKH HALAB 


By Viqar Ahmep Hamdani, M.A., D.Phii.. (Oxon.). 

Palace, Junagadh, Kathhncar 

It is the famous but imperfectly known Chronicle of Halab called 
Bug/»yat al-Talab fi T&'nkh Halab of Ibn al-‘ Adim who was the first 
as is well-known, to write a special history of Alleppo. However, 
Hajji K/ialifa, perhaps erroneously, attributes a history of Halab to 
Ibn ab' Aziml whose other historical works form an important source 
of Ibn al-‘ Adim, It is unnecessary for me to point out the impor- 
tance of Ibn a!-‘ Adim’s work. It is a veritable mine of information 
about Halab and its surroundings, and about all those important per- 
sons who were even very slightly connected with it. His trustworthi- 
ness is enhanced by the fact that he seldom omits to mention his 
sources. Some of the works largely drawn upon by him have not 
come down to us at all ; and in cases where they have come down to 
us (e.g. The short History of Ibn al-‘ Aziml) his accuracy of quotation 
is clearly vindicated. 

Now, in Istanbul a set of ten volumes of the Bug/iyat are distri- 
buted between three different collections and my remarks apply only 
to this set as the only other extant volume in Paris is merely a repeti- 
tion of one of these volumes. An analysis of the length, contents and 
the classification of Collections in a tabular form is as follows : 

(1) Aya SoBa. Ma. No. 3036 518 pages (259 folios) Introductory. 

(2) Ahmad TAalKh. 2925 252 folios. ..Biographies of names beginning with Alif. 


(3) ' 300 folios ,, 

(4) ,, (Also Paris, Ms. 2139) 313 folios 

Cap 

(5) Faizulla, 1404. 304 folios .. letter Ha 

(6) Ahmad Thalilh 340 folios ,. letters Ha and K/ia 

(7) ' 344 folios ,, K/iaandDU 

(g) ,, 206 folios RaandZa 

(9) 304 folios ,, ,, Za and Sin 


(10) Ahmad Thalith 270 folios of those known by Kunya. 
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hopelessly mixed up and most probably contain a few folios from its 
abridgment Zubdat al-Halab of the same author; tlic opening 
passage of “ the Account of Antakia under ‘ Umar and ‘ Ut/iman ” is 
repeated word for word later on in the same MS. (page 156) which is 
in fact more elaborate. Moreover, pp. 16-54 are expressly mentioned 
in the MS. as autograph Zubdat. Tlic relationship between Bug/jyat 
and Zubdat is an interesting question which I hope to treat 
elsewhere. 

After the Introduction begin the biographies in an alphabetical 
order. After the alphabetical list, however, there were a few supple- 
mentary chapters, We know of at least two of them. Our last 
volume begins with DAikar-al-Marufln bil-Kina; Secondly, in 
Volume 2, fob 55a, the author says that he would describe a certain 
lady in the D/iikrun-nisa ; at the end of the book. 

No copyist is mentioned in any of the volumes, while the Aya 
Sofia and Faizulla MSS. are claimed to be autograph. As all the 
volumes arc in the same hand, as a have said before, the whole set 
must be considered autograph. Further, we have the evidence that 
the present volumes were read in A. H. 655 (i.c., during the lifetime 
of the author). Moreover, there is a correction on the margin in the 
Aya Sofia MS. in the same hand as that of the text and it is dated as 
Muharram, 658. This shows clearly that these volumes were trans- 
cribed in the lifetime of the author and we have reason to believe that 
they belong to the fair copy. 

But al-Jibrini says that the fair copy was not completed during 
the lifetime of the author ; thereby he may have meant to say that 
Ibn. al- 'Adim did not live long enough to complete his autograph 
fair copy, from which we may conclude that perhaps the present 
volumes were the only ones made fair by him. On the other hand, 
our tenth volume is one of the last volumes for it deals with the 
supplementary section on “ Kunya ” which shows that he may have 
nearly reached the end unless he may have decided to fair out the 
later volumes first, which seems improbable. 

The MSS. are in very good condition and on the whole fairly 
accurate and hences less tiresome for editing. Their publication is 
not only desirable but almost indipensable for any study of that 
period and that region will always remain incomplete without having 
access to that important work. 
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I may point out that I have prepared a complete list of names of 
all the persons whose notices appear in the extant volumes of (he 
Bui'/jyat, with their folio numbers for purpose of ready reference and 
brief summaries of some of the important notices, which are ready for 
publication. 


Printed by C. Subbarayodu. at the Vasanta Press. Adyar Madras. 
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‘ ‘ i^«)'.^jJ! ‘ ^^l,*--. jj X 4 T 

f/ jb^- I— nJljb - ^^f' |ny |*^J<J ^ 3 ';^' «S';V“' 
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jji cUT -'<1 ^ iJL»j 4 i jj' U:^* LtJ ‘ ''<" 

i— J ^ «* - fl” ^ j Ll-“y 

“ ij'ij ‘^i' -j l^j* U^' j ‘ il^.l j ‘ 

II ^ 

(_y-* I — ^ ^ laL~j ^ 

jj^ j*^ '—^.1 * lI^IA i_^>l '-r^^ 

^! ^ ‘uijj cl'^j ^5^ ‘^?) 

Uilv^^'" J.<»J*-^ ^J•>ii^ J _ 1<J J 1*1^ K l_Jo' «:! - c* 

Jj*“ ‘L/jt*>Ij_, ‘kjii-l j^-»^'-J ^1 Jj'^' 

“ ct^j L.J^ij*.^ ^1 j»lc Jaj ^ _ l^j ^ 

i_ijj^ ■^J?' - t—aliiM ^)j; 

(jjL-ij j ^ ^kiii-* Ij <i>ui«j j_ uy^® 

>^'^j r^ ij5^ ^?- J ^ j^.i j-ij ^ 1^1 ‘^(T ^ 
‘-^®^'* u't^ u)UL.^ jjl jHii.,1 J_j'^ ji' i^-ol-l s-'^ - 

y J-. lV ^ 4_tjJlj J^yi jl UJ Uj UjI y C<U 1^1 jl ^ 

,^T ji )j, jj K d^i ju- a ^r o;ji 

«B*'v isj^jj 1.1^' yji ^/5?^ L5^ ‘■^•^ 

"i - ^ '^y u^ijj'" j i«— L K lij^ (J^l i,^u4 ^ 

- ^ ^ ^h ^J)J^ ;3’ ^ ^ Ij, 

Jj5j _ ^ ^tj 4 ,jj^ Ij;,> 

- tji^ ‘^j?-> 1^' •^. _/ C- ^ Jj^ J^ir 

cj^j ^ ujj^^i j)^ ^^■“V•’ jj' ij^y ^^■*i' i uy^-^*— 

,^1 ^ jb jjl ^1 ^ ^j^UU- _ ^JJS 

V)^j 1^“^' t^** Lt' J' 5^^' } (^y iS- i '^'■J_;}y« 

(I) 

- *“) A. ^i)}<i ^UL.^ yj - ‘i kJ 'y* 

i_r^j3' 1.#^ y'y i«r^ u^Jyi5^ * 

^ ^ L^v L^"* <ix ^^il3«Ai[ b t/Aij S J. Jm «« 

Ui^ -rVi cry ;'3t erf' J*^ / cA^/ 

loflueoce of Islam oa ladias culture P. 139 («) 
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‘ ^ Uy ^\j ^ y^bj j^\ Ii^j 1 ^.J 

v^-^t 1 ^*^ ttl^j - J*^yi «}Vj jjl S-'d'V 

i_r J i_r^ ^5' <J^t ^ *«? 

«* g- tKJl} i. jji-^ j g=^V“ ■ Jt «=' ^j' t/ 

^1)^! ii ij^ w (j-V* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

- ‘ «? •S' ^ yjyuL*^ ^j) fi- y 

UUki^ jf (j^V jj^'^ ^ jjyL*Li«.« ^ 

^ ^ di>b ^ Sji^ j“ -• ** ^ 

- .J^ (^■* i 

li «.* 1^^ ^ ^^) yj K yjljj ji t*;"* Iw^^ «' U:H 

JJ^ ^mjUuj i^U.J JiJ ^ iji^i ~ *1'****^ l^i 4! 

1^ {^S^ iU*-^ If X O^J^' «ij<?i^ j3^ 

u*' ‘u^ Jl.''j^ ^ 1^ *="' Jj u*' - 4 .; 

l/.-« > jy Lt’ uuiyuj^u <1X;1 ^) ^1 ^ p:( 'J/ y ^ 

-: \1^J 

J^\ j.lc CjJi *j e* ^ ii A»i< ei*J U^jI ^ 

“ - «s u^ J‘^ ^ tlO *-^/^ 

ttik; *J ‘«5’ ss'/ u^ u^i «iy «>k; ‘^' >^9- ;?• * 

“ - <5 »/’;t -i/ >i^:;^ u^-* 

u^y iJh j-t 4*^*^ X ttJ^j j5^ 1*^ (/ ‘^"* i^-y 
“' u^t '- ‘f ‘® rj^ iJ «£ u~' - 


- X * ' X k/^*^ 'i'^J 'i “ * 

_ ^ <J 4 )^ iiaj-« klf j «si^ 't' eiy l^l»- ^^-*f — r 

-X Ji' ex'* '"^ ^ '■^■^ • '" 

_,jl5^ iy bl i kSjUj» k=jSb«- i _ )« 
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- )i 1*'^^ «s“iJ,J‘J5 — 

_ ^>Ua^ J, ^1 ^m ^iL> 1^ iil^j . 1 

J^j O^''^ 5‘»;’ ^ J i /*' Lt’ 

- tti'vi ^j' L5®)- \^y\ 

cV W“'^ L?“'^ j’ 

* ^ \ji^ e=^j \J‘'^ 1^“*^ ^ jj^ ij^yj 

j^'i «* isjVj ;^uj.i ^J^ ‘bi;) J^3i« 

t5« x^ *=** uJ^'^'H JJ' ^J}i ^ X u^ CyL^li^ 

^ 1^1 ^ li uylj |^J> ^ 1»^-J J^\ ^ ^]j UuLeU^ I— cl, ">.3},^ 

UJJ*^ cJ_^ ^ ^5/ x' i 1^' ^ (.? cUJ‘> i:;^^ »/ 

- u^t ^^^? j}^ 

U-' ji^ Ui^ ^j/ ^luJi— ^ i CX X ‘S' «)' y'i' 

5- ^ I^^X / «/■“ ^■•! / v' Jj' - u^i y« 

l^».U ^ yjJ.,,> ^1 ^ jcli J ^dj\ ^I ^ijj^) 

- u:^v / «^'^j ^ CUL * . ^t.,,0 

Vj" ^S- cl'nj j<>^l K ^3^ [^X>!3' Jj**^' 

^ uij" } j*J^ l*'*^ ^ ^^l‘* lX^ ~ ^ ^ JL 

BjMj a^l^bj ‘ ^yli ‘ ‘ ‘ U*^ ‘ LSjl;Wa*ls ‘ ifljj 

t?"" '-^•W X C^ 1®^ *®** u--* j‘ti^ 

u^** **^\^ ^T ^1 J^j} ^li ^ ‘— i*^X 

t/*® u:'^j - 4* 1^1^ i/J |jj-> j*>;' j*ji*j |.jlfi j,Uj 

- *» cUl*- / ttjljj uj^ ij 

(./^ «;'-*>) - 41 JV Jji ‘-»X’ hj4; 

i L-r’^,;' s/'^j - <=® uriV ^/ «i^JJ 

J*- ‘V*- ^1 |X' (/‘^J Bt^j- liJU51^ if jM 

^i*;^^LJt IJ*.!^ K 1^1 ^)L 4 ,_^^4 «® 

4^4 'Ji-iJ u“' * (^1 |X j?- 4/ j5' 
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sj <^} ^ ^ ^ ^'i ^ U"* 

J_p^^ ,j;1 i\ S*-< ^ 

^J^ 4jI-< K «iL«; ^1 - «5 «" l:jU»- Jjl*> ^ ^jjs^ ^*“X 

^ sj^'“/ uH^ 'f '^■■)ii^ i-f’'“^^ 1^*^ 4_<J 

* <J^f U=V ^ «ix 'i^'‘0 i/ '-^ ;ii' ^^0t 1^'^ ‘^-'i' 

‘'^ u=^^^‘^ >rj’ 7i i/ |*£ ^ lt' 

* jjjT ^ i^AfeJ i,iSjj W K (^1 ljI ‘ UJ U^ ei ,_^ ili ^ 

t*^ * - Crrf^V J) J. «5 t^-^’ '■‘^ 

(«_^) JIjsJI iJ *1! c£ as.i(^w s£ l_/"^ *ij"'f’ 

- ^/x 

^ ji» j_^ ‘ ^<5 |.y ijUj aj 

* ^ ‘uv! Jl' ‘ u)>i'‘^'?r’ 

j.l^c ^1 1^ eL>J^ i-ijl |Jj: Jjl _ (.n*-* »_;><J ,5^*^ 

J«ljj iX>y»x Ljl)l ^ |»ic 8^ ** ^ tff ji '<->i^'“ 

*) 'lA »,/ V" cJiV j?" ■“ 

t^vi 1^ d* U*^-* '‘^' y^i' U~^ ij'!^}^ 1*!^“ 

*- 1^ c’-^ ’■« ‘-^J^ 

_ (_/"^ lijSLa- J, J!.-^) J^ f^^'Lc Ljfjiw t^jyjS 

u~?“ <//** ^ j-^ \J \j-^ ^ jj' ‘Wi -s? 

lijj 4_<ijlj ^ J*» j g:^i ^3^ jly j ^ ^ftj ^^)'_«*j| ^Jie 

l*y Jt X lt' - *5 '^X '-r^- ^'y-* ^ «i'-*j *J ?: 

“‘X ^ u*' *‘^'•0 -S' '“i^ r'^ *'s'^ ^ ^ 

IJ^X / fj}*- r'^ *='^ 5"° ^ fV L/*’ - U^t 

l^jljjj) _ ^ lj»*l«-* ^ (J’^ ^ 1^1 - ^ 

e-J^ (j^ '■^*^-> *u-,^ ij'^^J u^ '^. '-/’*X «JV' 

‘ u- 1 ^ ^ ^ iii' '-X 'i^'O oi''^*^ 

»jJkj ‘ ^ ^ iiji \jlj ii* . cs-4) £ir <^y. ^ ijy^x* 
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r^c- 4\Ji$ ^ i^^) tif 


I^VjaI)^ l>^fC «Xi«2i'« i'Jil * 


-;/ ^ cii - lA u^-* u/jji tW' ^j^-) 


j^J,j CL)'.8Ai-a) JjiA»..« ^ 

4)j«4A^ ^-y^***^ L^]/*^ 


j~ J5' - ^J^ji ijj^j (JJUm.^ *— J>^l ts^^J 


1^' i O^' 

^ \^y- 


A i_r^ «=■ f 5/-^ ^ l*"^ *:! <? u^"* |•-'"J ^ >.— ~- iji 

^ SjV «-< |j^*>k> ij* U:*-* U“^ ^ iji'- \J^ ^ ^'_«, 

o' ^ ^ f. - «* 

- 1*^ 

W C^»- 

- ^ '*^'j 

4W S-— / W' ^/i'' 

- £_ _;•>* i'J S 

^ J*f. ) 


*'^ J' tA '•f'^ \J-^ '-^J'^ Ofr^ jW ej5 

O^t JU«I_-.l UkS 1 ^yLj ^iil ^ 

- ^J-v'•* *i " Urf-V* J^i- f> _;j' 


t-ji^ ^ W*^ 

^J}^ /. ‘S-^ 

- ^jiv ^ 

‘u^t “H-- >i5' «i*^. ‘^Z’ u^-« ij' 

^ ;* ^ u^ s^l?"*** f!jj' ‘--~- 
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(I) 



1 







*i ^ - L^t 




U^(.) 



ti =r»^ ^;_} 

‘lA ^ 







- l^T 


i^' 

«:fl ^1 

‘W“ 





yt '^' 


‘ 4 

r3^ ^T K 



j^] Uri^ 1*^ 

ujlii) 

^*i 


SL«1 ij\jj[& j^\ \»IaJI 

iJUJ-f> 4. J3^ *•5 


^ tlaJl ) •*-*■»" uWi *U=^ 4/ 

'Hi^ - (jJ^ iW" 

cJ V >j' 1^'*^ j'"" ^*’ ' 

- '.^MjO jfi)j -4^ jJjj J^=“ f4 

4-^ ^ ij?- V'- J'-^'V j3*^ 

_ ijlfciii 4)i^ J jj-^! iJLij'.j-i 

^,iLi ji^l; Ci-V /i ^ 

- ^ " t-^' Iji'f 

( iJ^kj'^ O^AJs-* ) 

iiJ) 4 j. ' Lo-ia- ‘ ‘ ejW) ‘ dV ' u^"* 

^ L/Jj^ J'u ‘ W* ^ ii*' U!^t i^'/- \J'“J'^ 

‘ ^ ^A-< ^ 

ijj,)) _ ^ Uys ujlj^ ^ <J';“ «=■ ‘-*j^ 

: ^ 1>U Jij uV.;i ;5^ J'"*" J tJ';* 

(r) (^1 (') 

Jjj,.^ /iij ^^.yj cPj" ;'^ ! ‘ Cj’ " " <-l'^-“ 

(t®) 

- “ V)j '■^_;' ‘ jV ^ ^ ^ ^>jj'^‘. 

jX4 W v-U (i ;c« (r; (t) 
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»• 

‘ ujlslj j ^ '* ' 

(0 

^ ^ 1 ^ 5 -" ij> 1 /*’}'^ - ( ii ^-« j “* uy ^ ^ 

. - 

11}^ _ l;U ^ iJU. J)^ ‘ ^ ^a>y I^Lyjy U-lJ^ J 

ij y ^? i ;/ 1 ^ c ? ^. ‘ J uy y ‘ ij ' ' r '>‘^ »/*5 vj ; j ^ 


Is^ 1^ .«jU J. J^laaj ^;y: ,ji-* J'-i^ vj-l 


‘ cJjUl K ^ V ^- tJ.j^. ij or *^ tt »' ‘ 

iJtL. 

- Jr ^ j / ’‘ ii - .S ^;je ^ 1 /- jjl * 

i b J,^ i ^ Uai . ^ « y ^ \^ijR^ jl (_ i ^ « yl 5 jl 

..,^1 ^' x , 3 l «? Jl ;-*-* '^<3 <*i • - , J <^( J./ ujljj « JUlH ». 

m 

, ix* >jLjX.jj.^ i»i«j J uyj3^ tj\»im\ j^\i} r> ur'^‘l “ ^ ^ 

uW ?. Jl/»«iwl UiK ‘UIXJ 


‘ 3 ^ /Jb ^fy ij 

- ‘ 3 b ./ «<> uA - ‘-J^ j *^''3 

j| \ji *i jt}i bJ*- j'i ^ 

P ^ 

- i » r ' “<« sj ‘'« Ljji _». fcjT 


crf^-H (/"'yy u/ 

u^- uV ^ 

(^V) 
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t (') tf*V (0 


It 


b ^ dil) 

yj^ 

( .>j,*as^ J^’j_)_ 

' ’” (I) 

^u jf -4^ ^ ijW* 

- uj/ ^ uiV' 

*f J. yito- i*^ i lit' ‘ \J-fi^ 

J J-1 'J^f, J<i) J ,.y^ ‘u^t itO ^;ii ^1 bij i b 
-S; Sj if ^ & iitb - «f i/ U*r^ Hy 

il« _ ^^)j> |.lc J* ‘ ct» ^ Ut^j (_r^ ^ =«* 

jji 

yl< ‘ *.|3 lU^ |J^ k^a-b; ‘ J^b- Ij *f u^yt <■! - *ji^S 1/-^ 

^ (Jjy t^/= «J ‘ (J^t *-J 

JjJ" k— >1 ‘ on ^ y^-f 1-^'' *-^' 

iiujf if ^ yi\b ^ - u=^ ^:>* S J^) lt' '<^*“ ’-JiAki 

. y<T ^ ^-f j/ ^J';i J^l ^1 Jjj 

J, jjij^ - J^ ;i’ ^ u*-* f^’ V’-' 1*^ 03^jJi lit’ 

jL. b ^ y/n '^.y " y ^■' 

^ /I ^ *^'>15' \j -=" 

ui^'^ Ui^ ^ o)h r-^* y 

^ j3* utft ijrk- /> klf:> l-j' ^b*T i ^! - Ji'i [j 

- l/^ ’ l>* S5* 

‘ ^ ^1 J ^/o f ib.j ^4 

y ut'^J u“* ‘ ^ ‘-^ fcV ;V ^ ._r’ kijb^ ^! 

y^lbLi j__p).Ajii>ljlf bj-ilu jjJ ‘^•i ^^•« - «£• «_y? 

^ yl ‘j\* ^ ^ '0^5^^ ^ oi^ (0 

• o^/ / rH cH' ji' oj/ '»*^ ‘ ojb*-r v>®^ «f e*** 
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\ r 

^ K II lii^s i LJi i>lj jL<1 l - .la? 

u)^ «i- u/“^ ^ V''-> ‘^*'' ‘u)^y *uV*'if 

- u!^( u:^■*'“' ji '^j^} iiiM^'* jf' uA*^ ‘ uij'y^ ‘ 

•=•* cj' - f J/" -ll-J— il^;) 

‘ cubj^ ^iUl . j^) cjpte. cL^y J^; K Uj-Ji.) 

j)j iilj^lc ‘i:uli; 4^;-! ‘i/-* i [•^J fjij jblx. 

^*x 3^ uH «»' S-^ « »;sSC- jL« j 

u^ u*'" /v^' ^ • '^•;j'^ jj;*- iUj J_ ^^1 if ^ 

y L/"^ ^ ^ i-^rfcsc (.^1 _ '4/ J'i‘> 

U~* ^ iJjf. j'^ (j"^' u-^* " <i (jrf-* iifls^ 

'•irfi f4, JjU ^J^ ^jjl ^Ji'p-^ <uJ^-» 1 j 

iUj - U^J'^ <i?'» IJ« ^ u^“- ^} i) ;j' 

L^ ^ jy^ jf j<^j' ^ 1^ u“' i>*j 

' ^ J ^ I U;_;l i ..Jjl _ ii 

‘ U^t ^5^ J>) ui^ 1*^ i 1;*^ d' 

^"' - UJC U-*-* y- lij- 

uif^- ‘i u;?' u^-^ UJ*'=’ ‘uj'*d-“» ‘u>-!>^ 

‘ »‘i‘o - u^{ o^r". 1*^ o^-* 0)1;= vi' 

^ *^*3 i Ij'j J-*^ “‘j^j K y-j'i - ^1 Jb _ 

^ [j( UJ^ - !^[ ^ 3;- 

»Li jT iT ^ 1)1^ Lji j:j J ^1 

3?" S?“!;'’ ‘=-^'“ •‘.^ ’ ^ i iilljjt«, 

“1?^/ ^ 1*3 ‘^3 / o' 

iy“ ly^' '— V® j>' 3( «:? '^-■i'3^ *:! 

sr^Oj' cr' - W*" c4-t ^J-' ijJ- ^J,LJj IJWU 
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jf jliT CL-JjlJ '»!--?“ J. li-^S-o - ^J^■* j)'^ S 

LJU^ -y"!? ^ |J^> b (jliLjiiij 

))' ~ s#?-^ u'-t 5 \J JJ>- ^Ji 3 >J A 

j)'' u: '-^' 3 '-r*'^' •^i tJ ^5"“^' 

ci^ Li-»a!^ - Vi*^ ^ ^ LiiX* ^ ijJj-o ^ l_~' ^ ‘J'“*‘-^ 

i-X J‘^^5 L^'° UT^ bi ■*=! ji ■ L5^^Jt 

j) |»U^ c~}-^3'^ ttf I*'-^ ij-\j 3?- 'x Af* A 

« 

Li- |*>«^ ‘ JjJ c:-»i:i[ 1^^ L\ij! ^ L^J ILo _ gfc tf- 

J‘ij^ y-yLl ^ ^-1 U Jj-!o L'iJ\ ^^'-a-« ^^•v. ‘ Ijj 

b ^1 Jb ‘ U *■?. ts“V^ *=" 

«^J._». J-*j^ -W> b J.^1 j?- '-{^ w»jUl yj' ujiftj 

tsVt ‘-'V "i-S"^ >— al«E.« 

i^-;b u-SAA-aJ . t— i^O'o ii.;U>^ Li- ' U)/’'^ jj' ^'t;*^ ^ 

uT* > *j- u.y'^'4 ■ oil.*- j j^;UL*.« ^ 

J^\ l_^*)l di^} A cl-*^ IJa tJ-"* *iy si 

^j>ls»- ^ii^*-^ tiilm^ >^i ^1 <_juj.^j ii jjjj ^jji ^eVil 

j)j ‘ ,ir*'“ 5 7*”^ J^"* f^^-u^j ‘^'■'^ lU-'i> o^'^'^tS' 

i3-j -!jj ^jl i *^*7 * 1*^ ‘^' ‘ J o-iji 

J^j \^H'' (/ J3^ ^ ^s‘“>''’ 

■=i^! ur*/ 5*^ 3^ U^ •ii''^j '-^' *i «-iJ*'' 'x ■'" kj"' - kj^X 

‘ 1 ^ L 5*7 U' *-^ S 5 '" 7 '* ^- 5 ' U)'--^'^'* 

^ ill— s C ^,1 ^r! - srAj/ ^ ;;~ lJ-*-'j LiJ ^^j[s 

si )?■ ‘ u^-* U--° j'-"-. 

(I) 

sjiLl i |_r' uV. "UX 

- f nrr *A— ;~4—o - 6>>^3> jj' ki'i'i'' u*^' (l) 
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iys u-v/ u^/-^^H?y^ U«!V 

^ ^jUi ^ jj) f J;-- ^ U-* 

■• */ >-?«»' j5* - 

- V* ^ *'*-t^ -jS - ^^ " e:JU. ij 

xj*i * i) (J^ K ^ ^ ^ 

^ 1^' j?“ * 1^ ci-cUf. jj j (^*.U 

jUU JOb ^ Jl*J, jJ*r K Ijle i J_^l . 4_»^ 

«rOt " (>’'* 1^5^ UiH u(^j ‘>;^ry ^1 l_r' - ^ *^^JI 

l;Vy' £3r'J'*?- >«“ JH ^ Ji ^ V ^1 

1^*" t_Jj^ ,y-- I^U ‘ lUo Aa. CLS)^ jj Ijj 

<Li *wJl . bj * jy ^ ^_,S‘.iJj tftft J 

^ >o' «=^y )‘^iy^ J. ^J‘i S^jj ^J^^ jUj i 

'^'^jt ijJ-* ijji">3 j-~^ y bU j.iX* U j) jS iJLjT <-^»^jI 

^ v-^j <^jj' - ^yi i ^ ^ i jfiiS ^ ^^' 

Jll: ^ K ^1 ^ru 

‘ cnn Vj; j-^ i «ylU-= i ‘ .r-ljly* j».\j ^ ^ 

i__^T *i ^ l^j „ ‘i^; iij^ yb:J_j3 K yji ^L ^ j\ ^ 

j5) Jl*iyj ujI _ ^^(3 ^S3 ijSi) ,^ol>T ^ jbl i^ij 

yjlij ^Uj ‘ Ijj jll jJ *_/-J>J i ^ 1^) _ J,ij i; 

i dij ^^l*_i ^ ^ llj( |._jU^ ^ ^ _ L^, jjjii ^ ^ 

ifcji «« ^}i ^ji y l«J b-t ^ |.Xf K Iy_i 

eHJ cV V L^'J y «('jj yLi ^ c^ij 4 jUT 

•>bT i^jji if 4® *^ * ':* « *- xj' - 4=<j 4rf/ Vy-j^ «!- Ji( ^,3^^ A 

^ »^J? _ ^ jy tJUyJ ^-« Jjjbj ^1 ^ ^ (.J^ ^ jbJ /j' 

v)' i t/j U^*3' a«; i ^1-1/ Aji y! jU" * Jju i 

^)> tlfj) ♦U i ^I ^ JUi fi , IjyUy 

-=♦?■> •^Ki i t^_jb jJjl ^ CJ* ^(1 3 t;-} ^yl.U- jJJlj 



iMjo\ J. ^ J ^ y:LA 

jy\ J-ili |*Jj: ^Jj) ^Ji ^ j)j yjljJLi- ^ krj;'^ 

ji it ^ CjL«li-= e—J^)’^ J^' ^ 

jijs t*?!^ '^' Ij; 'i J^) Jjtj ^j! JS jy-« jW^J 

- ^ cl^ 3 lif*" }J*-^ 

^L» ji'i d^ji S-"?" 

jS 1^ it y >^J}j T ^ ^_;-l L^b 0-i L^b t_^ 

**^^J ^ U3ji/^^ o'^y «>' *3^^ - «5 r'^ ^ tt'^j 

4.51i^»i cjV- «£/ ujU>iil S '•i-'oji- 

t)i^ S u^f ^ «?V 

|.jlL. i-jI»<o 1 yb jii^l tiiis eft-' <=ft-* - Ijt '— ^ 

*jL ^Uf ij>!^V" ‘ ci;^-S>W-e ‘ jli-l ‘ ^ ^T_jl ur y], 

b^bljAffc |*Ji K ijjUI ^ .1^1 - u^Si 'i (J^ ^ 

i/ <jVj k?*' <5* Lrf-’ UJ^'^ s/ '='^ - '■^''' ^ k-*uai) b 

^1 !;j ki^J - ^ Jib i <» --^3 1/ j5' 

- s»“* k,*^' '“s^ JhA*^ j*l;* ^ *i. =) 

jLi ^ -^nj ^ ^ ^ urrb' 

- k/je u^ */ /* cr' - '^ *; 

^ / *; Jb V^ *3 3>!~ J'' ^ ^ *J !;?“**’ r'^ 

_ bb i *J ''<* JjJj!-* -t-M- kT^ ^ k/"' * 'ft k)=V 

^ i Jij 3**^' *i Lt' tls* "iS' ^ ^ ' '> c'^ 1> 

,jii^ ji ij^ wi^ti kfi*- lt’ r^’ r^ */ r'-‘^’ j 

^ ;j' - '-^'b l> ^,- «-^iH utk- «>bj ;<>;' 

^js- «» kr' * «*ft ‘JV*’ -ft!^ 

/ kUi- 3?- J' i/ e*'' ^ 

^1 ‘ >su- K kT^ 'jt *=;* V“* ‘ cin 
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^ S*} ^ ^ ‘ lj!> Li^ *3^3' 

^L*L. J_ 4f ^J U^'^ jj' ‘-ijj |*J.3 if; /I - 

j^*1j: U;-- ^ ^J~1 - ^_s>^?- ,j'-v> ^ Ij'v i’^j' y £=jV- J'i 

if ^ «--. i_^l ij ij |,K J_ iir-3; ^j' J3‘> 

'^3 |.X4^1 jlj ^ ^ j*]^ ^ , ^Ij) 

1^ 3*^' «? jjj (►'^ J_ ijj«^ ‘ ^ 1.1^ <£':^»• 

'-/'*' >1)' r' ^ s/ T-t" ;■*’ ‘‘^ 

- ^ 1,5^^' t’j"* ^ ^,5'''0'‘' U- ^ 

«.— uy'^'*^c jrj' 05;"'^ ^|»rv t=j\-<j j^-^' 

U*' • {Jii r^^-" 1*^^’ L5^ t-r* iiJ^j ^ (i^^j 

''/r'3'^ ‘ «;^j (•'•c 1 -^^ jJ;' if .* liJ^* If i^’lj 

■ cl ^■^■^' * '' " 1^' jj4> fj ^_5“'.'’j 

^jf c)^ *f iJi" ^ jJ^\i S*> jf 

^ J)^ ^ L)•r^■*•’ J){^ cS* ^J}) ■^-“ 

,^) _ ^ i_>i^.« ^j>-e ijjl jjW 4j‘^ jjl «* i*^ 

/- vrt- -fsif '^-' ':! - u:^-‘ 3*^;' 

. \^ \Aj ^ * j*^ ^3 

;j' J3~^ ‘-ji ^jjiJLj.- LifaluJI-. Aj? ^ ^ ^U. JA».1 iXj>»*j 

‘ ‘ / ^j/j) _ ^\> ^ 

■ <^3^ - ':?^ 1*^^* -l-**^- 'f Uir9i^ ^^Uuj- 

O"*^*^ ^ «j/y eS*:^?" J3' (if^y |•^‘^ i£-ijLij_/j) 

4J «^'.j jj! - J)l ^jytyej^ 1— ^i]jS 

ji^ \ j\^) ‘ yj1 - 'oO ^lj_, ji ii 

^ uuHl^ 4-j^ j j_j JLj *f ^! _ Jf 'of^ 

<-^ji ^J!^'® «y/ ^ <.io'il« u>--y^;»3 jjb ^ij\ 

^^“'•^“ Jli'l - «d ^JJ‘-*»' ]y y vJ^j 3*^' *f ‘*:?^ /" 1^3^ - JJi-c 
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- «? ji^f. /)> I4 J^-* '-^ M «i (Ji ‘5 

ijtf-- j i ^J' *j^ t>^ ‘ =i> ^ y * 

J)' s?'*^ ^ * '•A.J t:^ <^“ 

«» ;5' 1*^^* ‘"^ s?*^ ^ 

^J*^ j-i) ^ - ^4^ ^'^'' 4^-*'^ 4ji 

. ^ ^JUi ^ ^ 

^jm^a «J <-j;k iK?J - <* ]^> ijpM j/ 

u-' - Ji* ^ ^ ^ *^-y^ ‘-^> 

^ u-' iJ' ^ uyj*^ ^ 

j*-^ u^* i?' >*5' - ■^ j!; i o-*-.j 

Jo J/jUt - ^ouy ji ^ /If- ji J‘> ^ »j 

^ J! j' ij«H u^v' 

^4 , ^ ^yU* 1/ c»* ‘t^t U!^t' fc^ 

^ tpHj '■^ i^' - u^ 1^ “=^ 4"^ 'J ^ ^ 

Jj) I^lkij * lijUifi 4jl^ W.' ;t y>W '^-' 

Jj^) ^jcLS. ^*) V Vo / iV ji J«k i ^1 jJW 
^ ^ / K Jj*u *! '•^•> -^J ^ U)^hj^ 

V-JU . ^ oU jS' jjO lIS^J ij «, 

^ ^f\Ji> ^_Ai =j 1^) ^/t - lo^ Vm ^il =j o^T »/ 

jjl sfOili ti^*J u^lH *1 j / >l 

^1 . ^^i 3 Jlo J^U. y ^ j' u<H u*l .s' c)i ■=^’ -ji' S?^ 

- *k •>j?-r“ o^i'^ 4/'^ s^ 

Jjj --jot «^ u-' j 3 ' <* '’W ^ 

^ (.If ^1 j5l V ^‘^r^-tj'^ /T ^ ^ l»v 

‘ ^ t^“5 ^**5 *J - *s uOV kJ/ ci-i'S 
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j)\ i^'l^ ‘ ^A-* l^I jj' bj Uf-i^ (.IJo JUJ ia-^J ^ 

4^'^ - 1^ ivi ^S- LT^ ‘ «-i-«-.^ 

(_)i C < * .i-< » («,ri ^ ii ^ '^}* 1./“^ J 1*^ *»6*^'*t 

^jJj _/ lK> tfj- a>-^ ^3' f'^ji VJ""' «=* 

^)j > ‘ «;'■:« ^>» «.-^ J*^’' u>-* /-' - j^ f, tr^-J i 

* >J>J^ ^-*“ - "i"^ ^ ^ l):^'®* 

y^i,~ jjl b'jyj cr' Oij“>^ ~ u-t «s^'-^ ^ ;i)'^j \_r^ A.*»-) jiii 

- ^ lA «:“1 J uJ*'' 

u“' '-r'’ <i)^j |-/;A «=* UJ^A >i5' t/ ‘-r^“ 

- «* f. S. jf ‘^'^'•i^ ^ l^» Ji *i ^ ji 

ur* »; j5' u^j ^ '=^ AJ jj' 

_ |,iiS |J^9"J^ ^ ^ <— ^4>1 y 8i^U Of Vi 

«- - U<^y *?-J Vi#^ ts'-y^ «“ j5'' SS^' U=*^ 

<.,*" v/ yt 

^_^'vi. ^'J>- ^Jau ii’jii®^ jl ^Ji>l J,l-^ ^*J - ^ 

'‘*f(^ tjy^ ^ji e^ f'-* - t^t ^ ^ t 

- u=^ %J^ f. |V^® jS’ ^ ^ 

i^p . ^ ^ ^ji> i ^ji'^l oc'-il ^ 

CL»XL^». ^1 cuia. ‘ ^ |.1J y^ Ul^ U 

* uJ^ '^t «ivj j'X *5 / ‘ *5’ 'ly «? iJ'^'j^ <J 

-Jt " U>^ yj s/‘ T^ ' i ^ ^U ‘5 U«!V ‘^- yji'" ^j' 

Ji>ljj ^ ^ ^ 1^ 

cr* »j - «? v/ ^'-^j ^ ^ i'^J' *^- J}^ u^i'^j/ 

Wi J Llii •^f yj U‘''y tJ OJ^ 4/ 

s?y jy ty“} j^' «='i *=" uj^4 ^ (A) i'^j' i/*y ur*^^ - 

- u=^ y^j / «>'»-« i_r' ^ v*v u-'^' 
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ur' j}^ e-aoj-*a- ^ ^_r' - «^ 

- 0=^ Jf--^-* *i./^ v-T'';'^*/ «=* 

lijW 'o^ jyjUoc 5Jt<^ «U?- 

5.*-«l» (J^^V u>'^ '-/■^ k^-5^ ^ '^^0 ^ u,^^^ 

/j <sij“ s c^‘- ^ f^’ iJ >^‘^M'‘}^- y 

Li.}) ^ jj^iSLjWij ^ ^\ij w» j l lj j 

^ lijlj ^J~■^ ^-(j 21^ «!-5 J. .i'^j «* ^‘>_/ 

j^ixs^ tl^o) ijX- uj;"*:^ J';^ «=^ <-r^ *'’’ 

j ^ ji* ^ j?" ‘ <=* LJ'“-'?' 

i_r?‘ ' '-^‘^ Vi <=^ \J ^ J}' cj'-^j ^i' 

1^1 ^Ui ;Ai i-X if ^T ^Uj (_s^l ‘ ij^jt V-> y '^»j i-r-' 

u^*t c/’ -tf t^/ ^,<i' <=* jrM ^ ^:^=- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i ,^1 - o’V ^*¥ 1^ 

4'i jH ^sS'^^')4y‘=-^'-^/'iy^i^'^^''u^j 

^sl^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

* ^ 4 '^Vb- i^ t: -’^ ■”' 

. ^ CLy. il i ^j-' " - e=^/ ijrV 1^ / J'ij S^“* 

k- . J4V y,i«(, Ai^ (J:^*t ji r^’ 4y i/ *‘^' 

^_,U- ^ ‘ ^ "j5y* *^*5 u*’ 

;j' - y-*^ ■^hj 4 V^ (^-U-> ‘ Ijjiijaj lU JJl«-* ‘ly/ 

^ ii ^ "yy* s/ ^ 

^Jyji; ‘ uy'wsiJl ‘ -4 4 |rj^ 

_;i' uy^y *‘^^i y' J* CJ^ ^) /- 

ji uW" 4 ‘ i> ■ X -S' uy^^’ ■yyr’ ^ 



r» 

- u^l/ '^‘^' yi' «)^j t5^' rt " ss^x 1^/ 

^las^l ^ J^j j^) *i fi- ^J^ • ' ' * 

J3‘^ Jt «=* O*^ ^ ^ i3j^-* 1)1^ ^ Ji C 

>jL«. ^ y '^J>^ ^ Ui> .|Jl~ K «iUj ,j^ 

c;^j ^ jj-u; ^ s-?- ‘ ^ 

^&cl ‘ Ut> .pU. Ijy y *“^3 ^ S>*~^ ^ 

ibL^ ^ } 1*^^ ^ ‘ ]jj* ^ ^ y !x *'.*''^ ^ '* ^ 3 

^Uisl *f U^/ e^ Lt' *5 y 

^ k-r' ^j' «?:* J ^ *J «=* ^ 

U^ k^'V urf-’ ur^/ 1^' (^ ;^ ’ - v>^5t *=“ 

*9^ s?^ ^r-* ‘‘^ ay a:^^- ^ y i" u^/ 

cjyj jl ^a j» K ^^_ J^j j ^Si 

- ^3J -S' '-r-'^ vO*' 






